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SALARIES AND EXpENSsES 


Amounts available for obligation 





j 


| 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate -_ - - i tiahabie is $580, 000 | $400, 000 $431, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases....____- Se ee eee : Nf res 
Reimbursements from— | | | 
“Administrative expenses and refunds, Farm Credit Ad- | 
ministration,’’ for cost of facilities, examination, and | 
supervision of— | 





Federal land banks.......-.........--...-..-.-.------| 1,210,790 | 1, 143, 200 1, 143, 200 
Banks for cooperatives..__.............-....-...--..- 229, 789 | 287, 900 287, 900 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation... _...........-. } 120, 391 109, 000 109, 000 
Federal intermediate credit banks____-  anbiaienis aie om 267, 555 | 349, 800 349, 800 
Production credit corporations___- | 228, 244 | 272, 300 | 272, 300 
Joint stock land banks, production credit associations, | | 

general agents’ offices and audit of district retire- | | 
Po ee ews al ds ‘is 146, 922 159, 900 159, 900 
ee csemal Ch SS eee, Eas Som 
Total available for obligation... _.._.__._.....-.....-.-. | 2,791,232} 2,733, 100 | 2, 753, 100 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings... _____- PAE ahi “FOP Liccwnaiasnd SS takai 
Obligations incurred ______..._._._....-.-.- 2, 737, 093 2, 753, 100 | 2, 753, 100 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of In- | | | : 
a =" Oe, enna PRI cabal cd cpteskine teghatiesticeaue 
Ione. ac oe ch eeiale- wd aenenteken 2, 736,793 | 2, 753, 100 2, 753, 100 
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Obligations by activities 


+ 
Description | 1951 actual hes: estimate | | 1953 estimate 
: 


Direct Obligations 


1, Supervision and examination of : and facilities and services to | 


Farm Credit banks and corporations | $2 203, 691 | $2, 322, 100 | $2, 322, 100 
. Research and technical assistance, including facilities and | j 
services to farmers’ cooperatives E soul 525, 561 431, 000 431, 000 
Total direct obligations........................__. ---| 2,729,252 | 2,753,100 | 2, 753, 100 
| | 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | | 
1. Supervision and examination of and facilities and services to 
Farm Credit banks and corporations___- : .-| 7, 541 oo Reb tis Mibamasoenstedtie dS Pee 
I | 2,7 36, 793 = 2 753, 100 | a > 753, 100 
! 


i 


Obligations by objects 

















! 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Sertices } | | 
| 
Total number of permanent positions a : et 497 | 411 | 410 
Average number of all employees sical 448 401 | 397 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | | 
Average salary. ___- . : $5, 127 | $5, 887 | $5, 906 
Average grade... ee eS iS-7.9 | GS-8.4 | GS-8.4 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions nace $2, 333,443 | $2,344,890 | $2, 344, 880 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ : : ae | 9, 210 9, 220 
Payment above basic rates ae | 514 |.... 
Payments to other agencies for re imbursable details 9, 564 
Total personal service obligations 2, 343, 521 2, 354, 100 2, 354, 100 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services ‘ 2, 338, 229 | 2, 354, 100 | 2, 354, 100 
02 Travel ’ 246, 976 262, 000 202, 000 
03 Transportaion of things 2, 656 1, 800 1, 800 
04 Communication services 17, 035 | 20, 200 20, 200 
05 Rents and utility services 10, 724 | 11, 200 | 11, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 72, 432 48, 300 | 8, 300 
07 Other contractual services 19, 231 | 34, 100 | 34, 100 
Services performed by other agencies cat CEE OE 0) See 
08 Supplies and materials 15, 805 12, 100 | 12, 100 
09 Equipment : 2, 288 8, 900 | 8, 900 
13° Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10) ; ies ? 
15 Taxes and assessments_- 327 | 400 4100 
Total direct obligations ae * 2, 729, 252 | 2, 753, 100 2, 753, 100 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts | j 
01 Personal services | 5, 292 } 4 
02 Travel | 32 |. ret a * 
04 Communication services | 1, 735 }.. 3 Z 
06 Printing and reproduction : | || aes) OTe 4 x 
7 Other contractual services: Services performed by other | | 
agencies } 28 |------ mos A 
08 Supplies and material | 380 : 9 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts______._.- EOE IS A 7, 541 |._-_- 
Total obligations____- <span e 2, 736, 793 ry 753, 100 
| 
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Analysis of expenditures 








1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 











Unliquidated obligations, start of year___..................-- $172, 035 | $319, 480 | $282, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. -...........-...-..--- 53, 180 | ec re Peskwresis 
Obligations incurred during the year-_.._...--....-.----.-.-- 737, 093 2, 753, 100 “2, 753, 100 
| 2,962,308 | 3,072,580 | 3, 035, 100 
Deduct: | 
Reimbursable obligations... __- Pret ange mtn SE 2, 211, 232 | 2, 322, 100 | 2, 322, 100 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year : one 319, 480 | 282, 000 279, 200 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. ___- 32 |--- ~ Kisieuetex 
I I ire easacess on nacs scnnabbencueen = 431, 464 468, 480 | 433, 800 
=— meeriaemeee: heiamiatot: = a —————— 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | | 
Out of current authorizations- ---- sc ladaatacetsh 4 tabi steapnirstte de 213, 824 | 127, 300 162, 400 
Out of prior authorizations... _ 217, 640 | 311, 480 | 270, 100 
Out of anticipated 1952 suppleme ntal for. pay increases__._|_--_--- nde 29, 700 | 1, 300 
{ 





Mr. Wurrren. We will now take up the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

First, we will insert at this point in the record pages 218 through 
232 of the justifications. 

(The data referred to is as follows :) 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Farm Credit Administration, established pursuant to Executive Order 
6084 dated March 27, 1933, is charged with the responsibility of supervising and 
eoordinating the Farm Credit System, which is a national farm loan program 
for agricultural credit provided through the following basic institutions: the 
Federal land banks and national farm loan associations, Federal intermediate 
credit banks, production credit corporations and production credit associations, 
banks for cooperatives, and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. Its ob- 
jective is to provide a dependable source of long-term and short-term credit at 
all times to farmers and farmers’ cooperative associations on a sound credit 
basis through coordinated cooperative credit facilities and to obtain loan funds 
from the investing public without the necessity of the Government guaranteeing 
the securities issued. A fundamental principle of the Administration is the 
encouragement and development of agricultural cooperative institutions with 
complete farmer ownership the ultimate objective, especially insofar as the in- 
stitutions it supervises are concerned. In addition to the lending programs 
under its supervision the Administration provides research and service facilities 
to farmers’ cooperative associations, as authorized and directed by the Coopera- 
tive Marketing Act of 1926. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and Central Bank for Cooperatives 
are in Washington, D. C.; Farm Credit district offices are at: Springfield, Mass., 
Baltimore, Md., Columbia, S. C., Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, La., St. Louis, 
Mo., St. Paul, Minn., Omaha, Nebr., Wichita, Kans., Houston, Tex., Berkeley, 
Calif., Spokane, Wash. 

On November 30, 1951, the Administration had 391 full-time employees of 
whom 263 are in Washington, The 128 field employees are registrars, appraisers, 
and examiners, 


Salaries and expenses: 
Estimated, 1952 $2, 753, 100 
wy, é 


I len 753, 100 











Appropriation act, 1952_____--_-_ 
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Salaries and expenses 








Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 
Additional assessments for pay-adjustment costs 





Decrease in assessments due to assumption by the Federal land banks 
of costs of certain Farm Credit Administration land-appraisal 


| SR RE es ee Cann 








2, 725, 000 


2, 753, 100 


2, 753, 100 








1In the fiscal year 1952 the salaries and related 7 noe of all employees under the 
supervision of the chief reviewing appraisers of the 1 


land-appraisal activities, heretofore pa 
istration” by assessments against the 


being paid as direct expenses of the banks. 


assessments below the amount authorized in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act. 
is proposed to use $137,000 of this reduction to absorb part of the pay-adjustment costs 


under Public Law 201 for the fiscal year 1952. 


farm credit districts engaged in 


aid from “Salaries and expenses, Farm Credit Admin- 
Federal land banks, have been transferred and are 


This results in a reduction of $139,900 in 


Project statement 


It 





























ica 1952 (esti- | Increase or | 1953 (esti- 
Project 1951 mated) decrease mated) 
1, Supervision and examination of and facilities and 
services to farm credit banks and corporations_- $2, 203, 601 | $2,322, 100 |............ $2, 322, 100 
2. Research and technical assistance, oe facili- 
ties and services to farmers’ videaanitanin S. cheeoaal 525, 561 CS 431, 000 
Unobligated balance... _- ms 90s A ite een ah nae seicamaekaiaast ci 
Titel pay eet OoMle = ce eats [193.500]; [+$4, 000] {197, 500} 
Total available or estimate......__.............-- 2, 783,391 | 2,753, 100 |._-._-.. 2, 753, 100 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and rab meer Office | 
of Information” _- ’ a i e.,  e e 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214.__________-..--.---_-- $60 Liccwsinsanes 
Anticipated pay-adjustment supplemental. -._-_.........|-.-.---.--- —31, 000 | 
Additional assessments due to pay adjustments..______|..-......--- ~—137, 000 } 
Decrease in assessments due to assumption by the } 
Federal land banks of costs of certain Farm Credit j 
Administration land-appraisal activities_............_}..-.....-- +139, 900 | 
Total appropriation or estimate. ..............- 2, 788, 691 | 2, 725, 000 | 





Source of funds 








| Budget esti- 

















| Estimate, Increase or 
| 1952 mate, 1953 decrease 
Direct appropriation from U. 8. Treasury_..........------.---- $400, 000 | $431, 000 +$31, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental._.......-..-.--..-- | 31, 000 ait Ga boven wcnctili | —31, 000 
(7 Tre lat Seana pases Ct ie AG Seeiliee ae a aaseomet 431, 000 hee 
= ers ee ———— == = 
Reimbursements from ‘‘Administrative expenses and refunds, | | 
Farm Credit Administration,’ for cost of supervision and | | 
examination of and facilities and services to: | | a 
Federal land banks. - Pbieaninie eke nal 1, 143, 200 | 1, 143, 200 
Banks for cooperatives - eked ETP RENE Ee 287, 900 287, 900 j----- 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation - <a 109, 000 109, 000 j....--. 
Federal intermediate credit banks awencdenl 349, 800 349, 800 @ > 
Production credit corporations _--_--.-.-.---.--- pe 272, 300 272, 300 |... 
Production credit associations, and NE ise ce ee 159, 900 159, 900 legal 


eR oaticheansoae 


Total available or estimate_................- 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Farm Credit Administration is a supervisory agency established May 27, 
1933, by Executive Order 6084 to provide the banks and corporations comprising 
the farm credit system with centralized and coordinated supervision and examin- 
ation, and to furnish facilities and services which are essential to the operation 
of the system and to its progress toward becoming wholly farmer owned. A 
correlated function is to assist farmers in the organization and management of 
cooperative enterprises. 

A well-coordinated system offering all types of agricultural credit must be 
maintained if the benefits of farm credit legislation are to be fully realized; for 
this reason, the supervision and coordination of the farm credit system are 
especially important. Farm Credit Administration’s supervisory program is 
adjusted from year to year to relate its activities to the requirements and prob- 
lems of the several credit institutions and farmers’ cooperatives. The program 
has two broad phases which are described below. 


SUPERVISION AND EXAMINATION OF, AND FACILITIES AND SERVICES TO, FARM CREDIT 
BANKS AND CORPORATIONS 


The farm credit system is comprised of 12 districts, each having a district office 
through which agricultural credit services are available to farmers and their 
cooperatives everywhere in the United States. The banks and corporations lo- 
cated at the 12 district offices are engaged either in making or discounting loans 
to farmers and their cooperatives or in the supervision of those lending activities. 
The Federal land banks make amortized real-estate mortgage loans through na- 
tional farm loan associations and act as agents of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation in servicing its assets. The district banks for cooperatives make 
loans to finance the production, marketing, and service operations of farmers’ 
cooperatives. The production credit corporations are not lending agencies; they 
supervise the production credit associations in their crop, livestock, and general- 
purpose loan operations and provide a part of their capital. The Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks provide agricultural loan discount facilities for production 
credit associations and other eligible financial institutions. National farm loan 
associations (farmer-owned) and production credit associations (189 of which 
are farmer-owned) are credit cooperatives located in farm communities to pro- 
vide convenient mortgage and production credit service to their owner-members. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives are in Washington. The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation discontinued 
making Land Bank Commissioner loans on July 1, 1947, and has since made sub- 
stantial progress in the liquidation of its assets—principally loans outstanding as 
of that date. The Central Bank for Cooperatives participates with district banks 
for cooperatives in their loans to farmers’ ccoperatives and makes loans to coop- 
eratives whose activities are carried on in more than one farm credit district. 

Influence of the farm credit system in the agricultural credit field —Other 
lenders are providing the major portion of farm mortgage credit; they now hold 
about 838 percent of all farm mortgages. However, the influence of the farm 
credit system in the agricultural lending field is substantially greater than might 
be indicated by the relatively small percentage of credit it provides. The system 
continues to set the agricultural credit pattern as its interest rites and loan 
terms meet the specific requirements of farmers and their cooperatives. To 
maintain this desirable influence the system must continue to do a reasonable 
share of the farm loan business everyhere in the United States and must have 
resources to assure efficient and effective organizations. 

Source of funds.—Most of the funds used by the farm credit system for loan 
operations are obtained from the sale of bonds and debentures. Such bonds and 
debentures are secured by notes and mortgages deposited as collateral with 
Farm Credit Administration and are not guaranteed by the Government, either 
as to principal or interest. 

Loan activity.—As indicated above, the major part of the farm credit system 
loan program is carried on in the field by the banks and corporations at the 
district offices and the associations in farm communities. During 1951 the farm 
credit system made loans and discounts of approximately $3,862,000,000, an 
increase of 26 percent from 1950. Loans and discounts in the amount of $2,800,- 
250,000 were outstanding at the end of the year; this figure includes balances of 
prior years’ loans and Federal intermediate credit bank loans to and discounts 
for other farm credit agencies. 
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Significance of the program.—Fffective Farm Credit Administration supervi- 
sion and examination have promoted the development of the farm credit system. 
The system has developed sound administrative management and the facilities 
and services made available by the Administration have enabled it to serve 
farmers well. The steady increase in the number of farmers participating in 
cooperative credit indicates their confidence in the farm credit system, and 
demonstrates that with effective leadership such credit system is desirable and 
feasible. Objectives of the farm credit system which can be attained best through 
coordinated effort under central supervision are— 

1. To assure farmers a permanent source of credit by strengthening the 
farm credit institutions so that they may discharge their responsibilities 
under any foreseeable situation. 

2. To assure dependable sources of loan funds, which are of first im- 
portance to any credit system, by maintaining the confidence of investors in 
farm credit securities through adherence to sound credit principles and 
maintenance of strong financial structures. ¢ 

3. To accomplish the retirement of Government capital without impairing 
the effectiveness of the system. 

Current activities —In the mortgage credit field.the high-price level of farms 
makes complex the application of the principle of normal agricultural values in 
appraisal work incident to making loans. Appraisal standards ure being reviewed 
and research is being performed to determine values which can be considered 
normal under present and anticipated economic conditions. The application of 
this principle retards inflationary trends and, as a further means to this end, the 
Administration participates with major lending institutions in evaluating the 
trends of agricultural economics and credits. 

Farm Credit Administration is assisting the credit institutions in the inter- 
pretation and application of Federal credit regulations to their lending opera- 
tions and in the conservation of materials and manpower. The institutions have 
restricted loans for facilities, equipment, and inventories to real needs. 

Interest income, interest expense, and capital problems of the Farm Credit 
institutions are the subject of continuing analysis. Interest-rate increases for 
certain classes of loans have been authorized, having been found justified due to 
higher interest cost on borrowed money and increases in operating costs. 

Investigation is being made of the demand for an intermediate term loan. 
Loan terms are generally 1 year for short-term loans and not less than 5 for 
long-term. There is some indication that loan terms of 2 to 5 years would be 
advantageous to farmers who shift from one type of farming to another, make 
-apital improvements, or whose operations are not in phase with available loan 
terms. The study now under way is for the purpose of determining the extent 
of this need and means of meeting it. 

The changing farm-commodity-price situation and agricultural economic trends 
make necessary the continuation of studies to provide Farm Credit officials with 
conclusions and with forecasts relating to such things as commodity prices, loan 
experience, and farm-operating costs. 

Liquidation of Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation assets —Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration will continue the supervision of the liquidation of Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation assets. During 1951 the Corporation’s outstanding loans 
were reduced approximately 25 percent in amount and 20 percent in number, As 
of June 30, 1951, outstanding loans amount to $37,147,000. The proportion of 
problem loans increases as the inventory decreases; this and economic and agri- 
cultural conditions will affect the rate of loan liquidation in 1952 and 1953. 
Satisfactory progress is being made in the disposal of mineral reservations held 
by the Corporation in 17,000 tracts. The sale of these reservations to surface 
owners was authorized by Public Law 760, Eighty-first Congress. Dividends of 
$14,000,000 were paid into the United States Treasury in 1951. 

Selected data on operations.—Farm Credit System activities and trends for 
recent years are illustrated in the tables which follow this narrative statement. 
RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE INCLUDING FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

TO FARMERS’ COOPERATIVES 

Farm Credit Administration is directed by the Cooperative Marketing Act of 

1926 to further the development of agricultural cooperation in the United States. 


The Administration does research for farmer cooperatives, provides them with 
advisory and educational services, and disseminates information on the subject. 


=Q9 
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Current activities —At present the Administration has 50 research projects in 
progress. Service activities are a continuing responsibility and arise out of 
eurrent needs of cooperatives for information or assistance. Educational work 
relating to cooperatives is carried on jointly with State extension services, 
departments of vocational education, and with farmers and their organizations. 
Priority is given to services whieh will enable cooperatives to contribute effec- 
tively to the rearmament program and to assistance to defense agencies. 

Selected examples of recent progress.—Following are examples of research 
projects completed recently : 

Factors affecting costs of packing California and Arizona citrus fruit—This 
study was undertaken at the request of California citrus cooperatives to explore 
the possibilities and suggest means of reducing packing costs. The study re- 
vealed that packing houses handling more than 600,000 boxes had average costs 
of 88 cents, while packing houses handling less than 200,000 had average costs 
of 93% cents per packed box. It also was shown that an increase in volume 
of 25 percent reduced costs 5 cents and an increase in volume of 50 percent re- 
duced costs 10 cents per box. Results of the study were published in August 
1950. Since that time several instances have occurred of two or more local 
cooperative packing houses merging to reduce packing costs. 

A study of petroleum operations of farmer cooperatives.—This study was con- 
ducted, at the request of the National Cooperative Oil Committee, to determine 
the extent te which farmers obtain petroleum through cooperatives and to pro- 
vide information on their producing and distributing facilities. In 1950 ap- 
proximately 1 million farmers purchased more than 1.4 billion gallons of liquid 
petroleum (about one-sixth of the total used by farmers) from 2,200 local and 
29 regional cooperatives. Farmer cooperatives had $177 million invested in 
petroleum facilities in 1949. The costs of petroleum products to farmer members 
have been lowered substantially by cooperative purchasing, the quality of prod- 
ucts has been protected, and delivery service has been improved. 

Study relative to a central marketing agency for northeastern egg and poultry 
cooperatives.—The division of cooperatives of the Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council requested a study of the feasibility of a central marketing agency 
or federation for more than 60 egg and poultry marketing cooperatives in the 
Northeastern States. Two-thirds of the 60 associations contacted agreed that 
definite benefits would be obtained by the cooperatives from such joint action. 
The report on this study recommended seven progressive and alternative plans 
which have been used by this organization to set up a cooperative sales and 
service federation. 


TABLE 1.—Amount of loans and discounts made, by fiscal years, 1948 through 1951 


Institution 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Farm mortgage loans: 





Federal land banks ae = $163, 696, 466 | $199, 409,873 | $205, 777, 689 
Land bank commissioner--.--..-.-- 3 10, 106 26, 185 46, 418 
SE ae bocdadisasoe ven soe : aa “Hl, 310, 885 | 163, 706, 572 199. 436, 058 205, 824, 107 


Loans to cooperatives: 


Federal intermediate credit banks !_____- 14,459,607 | 12,145, 786 | 8, 226, 825 12, 427, 866 
Banks for cooperatives ? - ‘ 547, 528, 483 458, 716, 117 372, 629, 298 509, 553, 818 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving | 
fund ! Swen “fs ‘ Fp PT ee 1, 400, 000 1, 000, 000 700, 000 700, 000 
ieee ee -| 563, 388, 090 471,861,903 | 381, 556, 123 522, 681, 684 
Other loans and discounts: hades < 
Production credit associations ! 849, 771, 290 956, 367, 720 967, 737,941 | 1, 222, 213, 553 
Federal intermediate eredit banks (exclud- 
ing loans to cooperatives) !____- 1, 403, 480, 025 (1, 598, 472,452 1, 511, 401, 448 | 1,911, 268, 875 
| es, Sie . 2, 253, 251,315 (2, 554,840,172 2,479, 139,389 | 3, 133, 482, 428 
Grand total a .--------|2, 957, 950, 290 3, 190, 408, 647 3, 060, 131,570 | 3,861, 988, 219 





1 Includes renewals. 
? Excludes advances under CCC programs, 
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TABLE 2.—Amount of loans and discounts outstanding as of June 80 for specified 































































































years 
Institution 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Farm mortgage loans: 
EE nn iw oe wc emecocanons $864, 275, 395 | $880, 137,999 | $930, 703,611 | $974, 388, 604 
Land bank commissioner---__-...-....-.---- 87, 962, 222 65, 496, 576 49, 494, 029 37, 147, 200 
Joint stock land banks-_ ----_- 3, 489 7S SL SA, ERP Ae 
NSE ae en ee cac uc oppicns ska 952, 241,106 | 945,637,825 | 980, 197,640 | 1, 011, 535, 804 
Loans to cooperatives: 
Federal intermediate credit banks__--.-..--.- 1, 170, 285 646, 077 591, 574 2, 500, 
Banks for cooperatives !___- 231, 518,249 | 248,008,208 | 244, 605, 311, 280, 234 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund 1, 121, 024 | 915, 303 1, 159, 083 805, 
ON ah Sekaehscinc a tell citsinn te eeiatinie kigpaentstes 233, 809, 558 249, 569, 588 | 246, 356, 237 314, 585, 317 
Other loans and discounts: Res mater 
Production credit associations. _- -| 464, 831, 438 | 528,026,386 | 531, 133, 429 681, 998, 004 
Federal intermediate credit banks (exclud- 
ing loans to cooperatives) _.............-.- | 564, 164, 391 642, 956, 359 | 590, 597, 716 792, 133, 159 
sb cciiad scitnanhscbchacksnibenwns il 028, 995, 829 1, 170, 982, 745 |1, 121, 731,145 | 1, 474, 131, 253 
nee DE Mobos or tral > ae 2, 215, 046, 493 2,366, 190, 158 |2, 348, 285, 022 | 2, 800, 252, 374 
| 
1 Excludes advances under CCC programs. 
TaBLeE 3.—Gross assels as of June 30 for specified years 
Institution 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Farm-mortgage credit: 
Federal land banks---_...-.- .| $1,034, 760,328 | $1,029, 997,976 | $1, 083, 264, 224 $1, 113, 923, 072 
Federal Farm a. Seetenge Corpora- 
I een cedinaiet tae ald celeesreentnin rie 140, 147, 872 73, 995, 835 57, 657, 720 43, 806, 472 
NE ae toelite mkt dkendtinkinhan 1, 174, 908, 200 1, 103, 993, 811 1, 140, 921, 944 1, 157, 729, 20, 544 
Short-term credit: ~ 
Production credit corporations. _--- 98, 728, 323 63, 639, 983 59, 299, 531 55, 739, 663 
Production credit associations -___- 589, 197, 684 661, 262, 852 71, 065, 708 $33, 757, 734 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 628, 401, 736 707, 940, 058 1 655, 309, 390 862, 454, 021 
Banks for cooperatives....-......-- 290, 445, 112 312, 815, 324 317, 067, 995 381, 076, 350 
ip iicswkcabinchuitliaaiinanteninttie 1, 606, 772, 855 1, 745, 658, 217 | ! 1, 702, 742, 624 4 133, 027, 708 
Institutions in process of liquidation: 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolv- 
_ Le aaa 184, 058, 871 184, 033, 444 184, 045, 518 184, 487, 966 
Joint-stock land banks.-.---._...-- 1, 116, 725 558, 518 é ee aa 
SESE Ea A ie eeeree eee 185, 175, 596 184, 591, 962 184, 373, 630 184, 487, 966 
tte ER | 2, 966, 856, $56,651 | 3,034, 243, 990 |13, 028,038,198 | 3, 475, 245, 278 
1 Revised. 


3 Includes loans to stabilization corporations. 
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TABLE 4.—Selected comparative data on Federal land banks 























Item June 30, 1949 | June 30,1950 | June 30, 1951 
BSED STI eR A OF DO EEE $1, 029, 997,976 | $1, 083, 264,224 | $1, 113, 923, 072 
Loans outstanding: 
ee Res cehnns adcedniatitabocnnnandes 303, 567 308, 798 308, 258 
ic cele aie nos dsidacbnndsddmocqunccenrs $880, 137, 999 $930, 703, 611 $974, 388, 604 
Loans closed during year ended: 
iad Ra nets oon cnvcinicacmnnconccduassuee 35, 186 43, 508 40, 377 
eo RS ee eae laa bite thclse A aS ea $163, 696, 466 $199, 409, 873 $205, 777, 689 
Loans purchased from Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration during year ended: 
SE cite dateabieinwhets thc ndainwopedindiocussnnences 2, 240 1, 264 817 
"SRT TS ee $2, 620, 189 $1, 400, 625 $831, 686 
Repayments of loans during year ended-....-.....------ 1 $114, 648, 620 | 1 $105, 046, 186 1 $113, 692, 996 
Loans delinquent: 
I aa on sls adowunwamnies 13, 190 14, 964 13, 331 
Ns iis ck ah bod ewencecudsnusnesbdaboednictn () () () 
Percent of loans delinquent: 
Number..-.-.-.-.-.-- jailed deli daiestiaha ecg arise orion tenn civ oinale 4.3 | 48 4.3 
iain ath ei dousiiel ace eadialine ps topiaminintii cn dickepmmaiinin enon (?) | (?) (3) 
Real estate and sheriffs’ certificates acquired during the 
year ended: 
ES EES a ene ee 16 22 27 
i tina iG Ach ichbiniinadudanwendinntoaé $52, 309 $78, 132 $62, 229 
Real estate and sheriffs’ certificates disposed of during 
the year ended: 
umber: 
ee Es TREE SEE Set a, Sa 23 21 21 
ate dd arigdan—eesenss 3 - 2 
Investment__-_-_....--- CARAS CC Eee ee $87, 177 $62, 058 $78, 006 
Real estate and sheriffs’ certificates on hand: 
Ne te oon. pate omrdinwamwnecaceacoes 22 2 29 
Investment | $75, 642 $95, 249 $78, 869 
Bonds outstanding _-._........_.-. om a7” ee | $646, 402, 500 $715, 601, 500 $714, 786, 500 
Capital stock and surplus paid in, U. S. Government--}.....___________|_..-------- (Ee) Pe OS ie 
Capital stock owned by borrowers..............-.--.--- | $56, 915, 403 $59, 287, 930 $61, 507, 783 
Earned surplus. __..-...-- Xr. he eerie TERS ats | $107, 765, 178 $114, 933, 674 $123, 952, 232 
0 SA aa OO ee ene | $95, 584, 131 , 557, 587 | $99, 813, 059 
eee ee ee | 3 1, 233 1,2 , 208 











1 Includes principal matured, special principal payments, loans paid off prior to maturity. 


3 Not available. 
3 Revised. 


TaBLE 5,—Selected comparative data on Federal intermediate credit banks 











Item June 30, 1949 | June 30, 1950 | June 30,f1951 
wag, ERAS RIE ee SI a eat A CR, $707, 940,058 | |! $655, 309, 390 $862, 454, 021 
Loans and discounts outstanding - - .......--.--- = $643, 602, 436 $591, 189, 200 $794, 633, 159 
Loans and discounts made during year ended 2_____.___- $1, 610, 618, 238 | $1, 519, 628, 273 | ~ $1, 923, 696, 741 
Repayments of loans during year ?.-.........---..._-_- $1, 532, 350,479 | $1, 572,041, 419 | # $1, 720, 252, 872 
Loans delinquent, amount................_-....___-____ $9, 094, 761 $4, 295, 465 | ~ $5, 353, 450 
Percent of loans delinquent..................-_-______- 1.41 0.73 0. 67 
Debentures outstanding. _....................__.._.. $598, 440, 000 $543, 925, 000 $742, 570, 000 
Debentures issued during year__.-.....---.-.- sand $735, 400, 000 $727, 055, 000 $903 610. 000 
Franchise tax .__... ed aioe laced bani taaistse acc nmitadeeebhc sian 3 $260, 666 4 $393, 660 5 $299, 525 
Capital stock (owned by U.S. Government)__.._.-____ $60, 000, 000 $60, 000, 000 $60, 000, 000 
Surplus paid AES eA a eee | eo eae $1. 150, 000 
ee Ee ae $25, 269, 216 $26, 450, 196 | $27, 348, 769 
Reserve for contingencies. ..........................__- $10, $20, 000 $13, 075, 000 








$12, 050, 000 | 





1 Revised. 
2 Includes renewals. 


° Represents tax for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, paid in July 1949. 
4 Represents tax for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, paid in July 1950. 
§ Represents tax for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, paid in July 1951. 














. 
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TaBLE 6.—Selected comparative data on banks for cooperatives 





| 


Item 


June 30, 1949 


| 


June 30, 1950 


June 30, 1951 





Gross assets... ._- EE, 
Number of borrowi ing cooperatives a Se 
Loans made during year ended _. 
Repayments of loans during year 
SS aaa, 
Unmatured debentures outstanding __ | 
‘ Japital stock or guaranty fund ow ned ‘by borrowers 
Capital stock ow ned by U. 


S. Government ............- } 


Legal reserve 53 Se: ; ee 
Reserve for contingencies | 


$312, 815, 324 

1, 666 
$458, 716, 117 
$440, 890, 994 
$248, 008, 208 


$13, 916, 300 
$17 8, 500,000 
$28, 435, 022 


$11, 979, 326 | 


$5, 800, 000 


$317, 067, 995 | 
1,754 


$372, 629, 298 
$372, 482, 923 
$244, 605, 580 

$30, 000, 000 


$13, 457, = 
$6, 150, 


| 
j 





$381, 076, 350 
1, 920 


$509, 553° 818 
$441, 006, 664 
$311, 280, 234 
$30, 000, 000 
$16, 485, 100 
$178, 500, 000 

7, 348, 434 
$15, 155, 464 

$6, 415, 000 





oa 


TaBLe 7.—Selected comparative data on production credit corporations and 


production credit a 


ssociations 





Item 





June 30, 1949 


} 


June 30, 1950 


j 
| 


| 


June 30, 1951 





Production credit corporations: | 
Gross assets.........- 
Capital stock, U. 8. Government 
Earned surplus. - : 
Production credit associations: | 
Gross assets____- SEE EY DS a Sere Cee 
Number of associations 
Number of member-stockholders 
Number of loans made during year !_-.__....-....-- 
Amount of loans made no ee year ende 8 eeepc 
Number of loans outstanding - - 
Amount of loans outstanding - - -_- 
Repayments of loans during year 
Number of loans repaid in full 
Total amount of repayments_.._....-....-..- 
Renewals: } 
ERR ce or pita een a 
Amount____- 
Loans delinquent: 
a SS en, ee | 
SE 
Percent of loans de linque nt; 
Number 
Sa ee 
Stock owned by members (largely class B)___ ; 
Stock owned by production credit corporations 
ee ee clibe bembeed 
Reserve for guaranty fund. ---.---- 
Reserve for contingencies -- ._.._--- 
Unapplied earnings- --_- 





$63, 639, 983 


$46, 235, 000 | 


$17, 140, 663 


$661, 262, 852 


$528, 026, 386 


185, 929 
$726, 177, 069 


78, 373 
$166, 671, 201 


3, 109 
$4, 855, 137 


1.2 
0.9 
$61, 940, 628 


$24, 994, 500 
$9, 284, 500 
$40, 462, 457 


} 





$4, 681, 435 | 


$59, 209, 531 
$42, 235, 000 
$16, 801, 372 


$671, 065, 708 
502 

460, 936 

_ 282, 693 
$531, 133, 429 


184, 825 
$771, 304, 919 


97, 107 

$192, 468, 570 
4, 340 

$5, 707, 711 
1.7 

1.1 
$67, 192, 709 
$18, 065, 850 
$8, 963, 000 


* 
} 


| 
' 





$47, 712, 848 | 


$4, 451, 585 


$55, 739, 663 
$39, 235, 000 
$16, 200, 750 


$833, 757, 734 
500 


468, 4 
286, 619 
$1, 222, 213, 553 
255, 528 
$681, 998, 094 


189, 887 
$864, 033, 951 


92, 674 
$206, 706, 537 


3, 976 
$5, 221, 531 


1.6 
0.8 
$77, 094, 902 


$12, 656, 500 
$9, 230, 000 
$54, 426, 360 
$5, 780, 239 





1 asteaien renewals. 
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Item 





Gross assets cleats sitet tn dt 

Loans outstanding: 

Number -- 
Amount ; 
Loans closed during year ended: 

lS eee eee 
Amount. . ; radne : LE « ele 
Repayments of loans during year ended 
Loans delinquent: 
Number -- 
Azonmt........- 

Percent of loans delinquent: 
Number ‘ d 
Amount / at 

Rea! estate and sheriffs’ certificates 

year ended: 
Number 
Investment — 
Real estate and sheriffs’ certificates disposed of during 
the year ended: 
Number: 
Whole 
Part 
Investment . cae 

Real estate and sheriffs’ certificates on hand: 
Number 
Investment 

Bonds outstanding 

Capital stock 

Earned surplus 


acquired during the | 


1 Includes loans sold to FLB in the amount of $2,620,189. 

2 Includes principal matured, special principal payments, 
3 Includes loans sold to FLB in the amount of $1,400,625. 

4 Includes loans sold to Fh.B in the amount of $831,686. 

5 Not available. 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Duggan, we are 
your associates here. We will be glad 
point in the record. 


TABLE 8.—Selected comparative data on Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 


| June 30, 1949 | June 30, 1950 


June 30, 1951 


$73, 995, 835 $57, 657, 720 $43, 806, 472 


380 | 


576 


73, 


7: 59, 148 
$65, 496, 


$49, 494, 029 


47, 
337, 147, 


440 
200 


11 | 


30 43 
j $10, 106 $26, 185 $46, 418 
1 2 $22,347,305 | 2 3 $15, 979, 964 24 $12, 221,716 
6, 495 6, 045 4, 423 

(5) (5) (8) 
8.9 10. 2 9.3 

ft) 
20 21 20 
$37, 934 $50, 263 $31, 595 
31 19 17 
} 1 I 
$80, 973 $38, 384 $66, 643 
15 17 20 
$32, 490 $55, Y72 $52, 312 
$500, 000 | __- Sou 

$10, 000 $10, 000 $10, 000 
$62, (61, 031 $49, 624, 069 $37, 683, 293 


and loans paid off prior to maturity, 


always glad to have you and 
to have your statement at this 


Mr. Duaeean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Duacan. Mr. Chairman, the 1953 administrative expense esti- 
mates for the Farm Credit Administration and the wholly Govern- 
ment-owned corporations which it supervises compare with the 1952 


authorizations as follows: 


Farm Credit Administration 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
Federal intermediate credit banks 
Production credit corporations 





1953 esti- 1952 authori- 





mate zation Change 
$2,753,100 | $2,753,100 ____- 
950, 008 1, 100, 000 —$150, 000 
1, 690, 000 1, 549, 756 +140, 244 
1, 465, 000 1, 407, 015 +57, 985 


Before discussing the proposed budgets I would like to comment 


briefly on trends in agricultural credit, the general agricultural situ- 
ation with emphasis on the increased costs of farming, certain phases 
of the operations of the farm credit systey, and the administrative 
expense record of the Farm Credit Administration and the system it 
supervises. 
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TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Total credit extended by all farm credit institutions reached an all- 
time high in the year ended December 31, 1951. It surpassed the 
previous peak volume of loan closings in 1950 by 25 percent and was 
almost four times the volume in 1940. The production credit asso- 
ciations, the banks for cooperatives, and the Federal intermediate 
credit banks had their peak loan closing volume in 1951 and the Fed- 
eral land-bank volume in that year was surpassed only in 1922, 1934, 
and 1935. Generally, credit extended by other lenders has followed 
similar upward trends. Important factors affecting these trends have 
been the high levels of land values, farm prices, and costs. 

I should now like to provide for the record, Mr. Chairman, a state- 
ment of selected data related to agricultural credit since 1940. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Selected data related to agricultural credit since 1940 
{Amounts rounded to millions] 


CREDIT EXTENDED BY FARM CREDIT SYSTEM 





Year ended Dee. 31 

















Item i , 
| 1951 1950 | (1945 1940 

| 
Federal land banks-.... ...-- pan nncnenannraimenaes $214. 2 $205. 9 | $93.0 $64.3 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation..._.............-.|--.-.-- a 29.4 36.6 
Production credit associations -- - Japan alontaa 1, 320. 4 1, 075.7 | 516.1 349.4 
ON eee 569. 0 402. 2 | 333.7 101.2 
Federal intermediate credit banks................--..-- 2, 084. 7 | 1,627.0 | 838. 5 512.3 
Total. _......-- deat td UR pe apes | 4,188.3] 3,310.8] 1,810.7 1, 0€3.8 

ss FICB loans to and discounts for other farm credit | 
States DPR AR TS A 1,845. 2 1, 443.3 759.9 419.1 





AR nD PT 8 | 2,343.1 | 1,867.5 | 1,050.8 | 644.7 





TOTAL AGRICULTURAL DEBT OUTSTANDING (ALL LENDERS) ! 





} 








Real estate mortgage loans. _______- aos _.--| 2 $6,400.0 | $5,828.0|  $4,682.0 $6, 534. 0 
Non-real-estate debt (excluding loans held or guaran- | } 

Need ~oiy occ). Savndbanantn FR TARE PS 8S EE | 2$7,400.0 |  $6,172.0 $2, 847.0 $3, 304.0 
Non-reai-estate debt as a percent of total debt__....-._-| 54 | 51 38 34 

! ' 
PRODUCTION COSTS AND LAND VALUES! 

Farm production costs. - NEES. 52k De Oe | $22,200.0 | $20, 000. 0 | $13, 000.0 | $5, 600. 0 
Index of land values per acre as of Nov. 1..........--- 206 | 179 133 () 


| | 








1 BAE estimates. 
2 Preliminary estimate. 
3 Mar. 1. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The high rate of economic activity has maintained average prices 
of farm products during 1951 at the highest level of record. After 
advancing sharply following the outbreak of the Korean conflict in 
mid-1950, the range of fluctuation during 1951 was relatively narrow. 
The index stood at 286 in December 1950, advanced to 313 in February 
1951, declined to 291 in September 1951, and increased to 305 in De- 
cember 1951. 

Costs of farming likewise have increased during the past year, and 
for November and December 1951 have been at an all-time high when 


~I 
© 
io 4) 
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the index of prices paid by farmers stood at 284. ‘This is an increase 
of 7.1 percent over the index for December 1950 and exceeds the in- 
crease of 6.6 percent in the index of prices received during the same 
period. The index of prices of commodities used in farm family liv- 
ing also is the highest on record. 

Net farm income reached a peak of about $17.1 billion in 1947 after 
which it declined each year until 1950 when it dropped to $12.7 bil- 
lion. Although prices received were at record eo in 1951, the net 
farm income rose to only about $15 billion because of the high farm- 
ing costs. This is below the net incomes for both 1947 and 1948. 

Demand for farm products is expected to continue strong in 1952, 
as employment and consumer income are expected to rise. However, 
if the goals for agricultural production are realized, prices received 
for farm products may average about the same as in 1951. Accord- 
ing to the most recent estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, gross farm income may be higher in 1952 than in 1951 due to 
heavier marketings of agricultural products, but higher expenses 
probably will about offset this increased gross income. In that event 
net income from agriculture is likely to closely approximate the $15 
billion in 1951. , 

Farm real estate values, which declined slightly during 1949, re- 
sumed an upward trend in 1950 and continued upward in 1951. On 
November 1, 1951, the index—i912-14 equals 100—reached 206, which 
was 15 percent above November 1, 1950. The rate of increase late in 
1951, however, had slowed down, having advanced only 2 percent 
from July 1 to November 1, compared with a 4 percent increase dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1950. 


EFFECT OF RISING COSTS 


The upward trends of prices and costs seem likely to increase the 
risks in farm credit lending operations. This increase may result in 
part from the higher proportion of all costs represented by cash ex- 
penditures. These costs include outlays for all items of farm oper- 
ation, taxes—especially income taxes—and farm family living ex- 
penses. These larger cash claims against the modern farmer’s income 
would make belt tightening more difficult now, if farmer income 
dropped, than a generation ago. ‘Then the farmer provided his own 
power from pasture, hay, oats, and corn grown on the farm. He did 
not buy fertilizer and high-priced seed, and he did not have bills of 
electricity coming in every month. Also, standards of family living 
and education have greatly increased, and income taxes are now at 
new, high levels. All of these expenditures tend to be claims affect- 
ing the ability to pay debts. 

The effect of these high costs may be illustrated by data from a group 
of more than 130 record-keeping farmers in southwestern Minnesota. 
In 1949 the net farm income, after deducting operating expenses, 
family living expenses, and income taxes, was only about $300 more 
than it was in 1940. In 1950 there was a further small decline in this 
net income available for paying debts and for savings. In spite of 
the fact that gross cash receipts, investment in machinery, equipment, 
livestock, and feed, and the market price of farm real estate all had 
at least doubled, the net farm income available for debt service was 
very little greater than before the war. A complete loss of income 
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under these high-cost conditions would use up the farmer’s capital 
nearly twice as fast as 10 years ago. While the farmer’s efficiency in 
production has increased, the risks to both the farmer and the lender 
also are greater. 

The problem of adapting credit service to these and other changing 
conditions in farming is under continuous study by the Farm Credit 
Administration. Major attention is being given to the requirements 
and risks in finaneng mechanization and shifts to conservation farming 
including more balanced combinations of crops, grass, and livestock. 
One study, which we are making in cooperation with Purdue Uni- 
versity, is devoted to exploring the need for and practicability of an 
intermediate term loan for such credit. Another study deals more 

enerally with all aspects of financing conservation farming and is 
Sane conducted cooperatively with Iowa State College and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


RISING ASSET VALUES AND DEBTS 


High prices and costs are resulting in increased value of assets and 
in rising indebtedness. Figures for January 1952 are not yet avail- 
able, but there is little doubt that the total value of all agricultural 
assets has reached a new high. While this trend reflects mostly the 
higher price structure, it has resulted partly from the increased live- 
stock, machinery, and other operating capital required by modern 
farms. From 1940 to 1951 the value of the farm real estate rose 116 
percent, but the value of farm machinery and motor vehicles increased 
398 percent, livestock 241 percent, and the value of all nonreal estate 
physical assets 218 percent. 

Farmers’ total debts also have risen but not as fast as the asset 
values. While the real estate debt declined slightly from 1940 to 
1951, the nonreal estate debt more than doubled. Since total debts 
increased only 40 percent, farmers’ equities have become substantially 
greater during this same period. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT FACTORS 


These high levels of asset values and costs of operation together with 
high rates of farm output have resulted in heavy demands for agricul- 
tural credit. Further factors accounting for the large borrowings 
have been the need for financing increased specialization and mechan- 
ization of farms, shifts to other types of farming, and increases to 
more efficient sizes of farms. All of these trends are expected to 
continue in 1952 and contribute to a continued strong demand for 
credit. 

With respect to farm-mortgage credit, the total amount recorded 
by all lenders during 1950 was in excess of $1.6 billion. Data for the 
first 9 months of 1951 suggest a total for the year of between $1.7 
and $1.8 billion. If realized, this volume would be the greatest: since 
1934 when the total was approximately $1.8 billion. Of these totals, 
12.3 percent were furnished by the Federal land banks in 1950 and 
11.3 percent during the first 9 months of 1951. Purposes of land- 
bank loans closed, as disclosed by a sample 100 loans of each of the 
12 banks, in December 1951 showed only a small proportion—16 
percent—of the proceeds being used to buy farms. About 46 percent 
of the proceeds were to refinance real-estate mortgages and the re- 
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eral farm operations. 
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maining 38 percent for refinancing chattel mortgages, repairs and 
improvements, purchasing livestock and farm machinery, and gen- 


Estimates indicate that non-real-estate loans to farmers on Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, will be nearly 20 percent above those a year ago. In 
view of the increasing proportion of farmers’ capital needed for non- 
real-estate purposes and the probability that costs of farm operation 
will continue to rise, it is expected that the demand for short-term 
credit will continue at high levels during 1952. At the beginning 
of 1951, the production-credit associations held about 7.5 percent of 
the total non-real-estate debt outstanding. 

Farmers’ cooperatives also are using increasing amounts of credit. 
This has resulted from the rising operating costs, increased prices 
of some commodities, and the high volume of agricultural production 
and purchasing of supplies. Since these trends are expected to con- 
tinue during 1952, the amount of financing required by farmers’ 
cooperatives likewise seems likely to remain at a high level. 

Credit outstanding by the farm-credit institutions at the end of 
1951 approximated $2.7 billion and gross assets about $3.4 billion. 
These amounts include $0.6 billion of Federal intermediate credit 
bank loans to and discounts for other farm-credit institutions. Al- 
though the volume of credit — by farm-credit institutions rep- 
resents only a relatively small proportion of total agricultural credit, 
the influence of those institutions on such credit is widespread. In 
addition to extending credit, they set standards for interest rates, 
terms, and general credit service adapted to the specific needs of 
farmers and their cooperatives which are being more generally adopted 
by other lenders. 

The national credit policy is being adhered to by the farm-credit 
institutions. They are maintaining a careful review of loan policies 
to keep them consistent with the voluntary credit restraint program 
followed by commercial lenders and are cooperating with the Federal] 
Reserve Board in the application and enforcement of regulation W 
on consumer-installment credit and regulation X on residential real- 
estate credit. 


LENDING FUNDS OF THE FARM-CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 





The farm-credit institutions provide an effective connection be- 
tween farmer borrowers and the investing public, including large 
banking institutions in the financial centers. Funds needed by the 
Federal land banks in their lending operations are obtained primarily 
from the sale of Federal farm-loan bonds and those used by the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks from the sale of debentures. The Cen- 
tral Bank for Cooperation also obtains part of its lending funds from 
the sale of debentures. These securities, which are not guaranteed by 
the Government either as to principal or interest, are considered prime 
investments by the investing public. 


INTEREST RATES 
In many instances the lending rates of the farm credit institutions 
have been forced up in the past year, largely because of an increase 


in the cost of borrowed money, but also as a result of higher operating 
costs. 


94651—52—pt. 2 atl 
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Nine of the Federal land banks have been able to maintain the rate 
of interest on loans made through national farm loan associations 
at 4 percent ; however, special circumstances affecting the cost of doin 
business in their particular districts have made necessary a rate o 
41% percent in two banks and 5 percent in one bank. The two bond 
issues which the land banks have sold in the past 214 years have in- 
creased the average cost of their funded debt by approximately 0.15 
percent per annum, the term of such issues being relatively short. 
The banks have a substantial amount of refunding to do on May 1, 
1952, and January 1, 1953, and the prospect is that the average cost 
of money will be further increased as a result of these operations. 

At December 31, 1950, a uniform rate of 2 percent was in effect 
in all 12 Federal intermediate credit banks; at January 1, 1952, the 
current lending rate was 234 percent in 10 of the banks and 25% 
percent in 2 of the banks. By comparison, the average cost of out- 
standing debentures increased from 1.58 percent per annum on De- 
cember 31, 1950, to 2.32 percent per annum on January 2, 1952, or 
practically three-quarters of 1 percent. In most cases the production 
credit associations have had to pass on the their farmer-borrowers 
all or part of the increases in the Federal intermediate credit bank’s 
lending rates. The bulk of association loans carry interest rate of 514 
to 6 percent. 

Current lending rates of the banks for cooperatives are also some- 
what higher than a year ago and some further increases may be 
necessary. At present, about half of the banks are charging 21%4 
percent on commodity loans and the remainder 234 percent except 
for one bank where the rate is 3 percent. A majority of the banks have 
maintained without change a 3 percent rate on operating capital loans 
and a 4 percent rate on facility loans despite an increase in the cost 
of money borrowed from the Federal intermediate credit banks, from 
commercial banks, and from the investing public through the Cen- 
tral Bank for Cooperatives. For example, 2 years ago the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives issued 3-year debentures at 15¢ percent, 
whereas last fall market conditions required a rate of 214 percent on an 
issue of 28-month term. 


OW NERSHIP OF FARM CREDIT INSTITUTIONS 


The Government owns the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
the production credit corporations, and the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, and has a capital interest in the banks for cooperatives 
and is slightly over half of the production credit associations. Farmer- 
borrowers own the Federal land banks, the national farm loan associa- 
tions and the remaining production credit associations. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, which loaned over a 
billion dollars to farmers, mostly during the depression period 1933- 
35, has transferred to the surplus fund of the Treasury $199,990,000 
of the $200,000,000, invested by the Government in its original capi- 
tal stock. As of December 31, 1951, it also had paid dividends of 
$107,000,000 to the Treasury and had earned net worth of $35,244,000. 
The corporation will continue paying dividends as its cash position 
permits. 

The production credit corporations have only $39,235,000 of their 
initial capital of $120,000,000. They have transferred $30,000,000 to 
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the surplus fund of the Treasury and have repaid $50,765,000 to a 
capital-stock revolving fund. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks still retain the Government’s 
original investment of $60,000,000 in their capital stock. An addi- 
tional investment of $40,000,000 in capital stock and paid-in surplus 
was returned to a revolving fund from which $2,650,000 was subse- 
quently reinvested in paid-in surplus of five of the banks. The latter 
amount is still outstanding. 

The production credit associations’ initial capital stock was fur- 
nished indirectly by the Government through purchase of association 
stock by the production credit corporations from their capital fund. 
The corporations’ capitalization of the associations has been reduced 
from a peak of $90,086,450 at December 31, 1954, to $11,370,500 at De- 
cember 31, 1951. Of the total of 500 associations, 238 were entirely 
member-owned at January 5, 1952. It is intended that ultimately all 
associations will be solely owned by their members. 

The banks for cooperatives have $178,500,000 of Government capi- 
tal and $20,345,600 of capital furnished by farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations who use the banks’ facilities. Proposed legislation was intro- 
duced in the Eighty-first Congress which provided a plan under 
which farmers’ cooperative associations could become the owners of 
the banks for cooperatives, but the legislation was not enacted. Senti- 
ment is still strong among cooperatives for such legislation. 

The Federal land banks have been wholly owned by farmer bor- 
rowers since 1947, primarily through ownership of stock in national 
farm-loan associations. 


SPREADING THE RISK OF PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


About a year ago a committee of agricultural economists was ap- 
pointed to review possible plans for spreading the risk of the produc- 
tion credit associations. At present each production credit associa- 
tion stands alone with respect to the risk for its outstanding loans: 
there is no way now of spreading an association’s risk beyond the 
limits of its territory. Under these circumstances, conditions could 
arise in a particular territory beyond the control of borrowers which 
might place an association in an adverse financial position with which 
it could not cope. The committee which was appointed has studied 
this problem and prepared a report which has been discussed with 
the Farm Credit Directors and production credit corporations’ officers. 
The report is now being printed for further consideration. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


The Cooperative Research and Service Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration engaged in some 90 research projects and 45 of a serv- 
ice or educational nature in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. More 
than 55 percent of the projects were conducted with the cooperation 
of one or more additional agencies, principally experiment stations 
and extension services representing a majority of the States. Since 
July 1, 1951, five specific requests for cooperation with States in re- 
gional projects have had to be turned down because of limitations of 
funds and personnel. 
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Progress has been made in 38 States in developing ways and means 
of promoting understanding of cooperative objectives and practices, 
including preparation and use of courses in cooperation for rural 
youth. This work has been carried on with State and Federal exten- 
sion officials and with agencies concerned with the teaching of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

In connection with the point 4 technical-assistance programs, assist- 
ance Was given some 200 foreign visitors who came to this country to 
obtain information on cooperative procedures and practices in the 
United States; this activity is being continued. These are part of 
a total of about 300 foreign visitors to the Farm Credit Admunistra- 
tion during the year who were interested in either cooperatives or 
credit or both. 

The Federal income-tax position of farmers, marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperatives was changed significantly by the Revenue Act 
of 1951. Henceforth all unallocated reserves will be taxable to the 
organization. Allocated amounts disclosed to patrons must be taken 
into account in preparing their individual tax returns. Compliance 
with the new regulations requires many changes in cooperative 
methods and practices on the part of cooperatives. The Farm Credit 
Administration is providing educational and service assistance on 
this subject. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Minimum administrative expenses commensurate with sound ad- 
ministration and operation has continuously been the policy of Farm 
Credit Administration and the institutions it supervises. 

The number of employees of the Administration in the fiscal year 
1951 was 66 percent less than in 1940 for comparable functions and 
the number in the district institutions—excludes associations—was 
63 percent less: compared with 1934 the number of district employees 
in 1951 was 85 percent less. The number of employees in each of 
those years is shown in the following table. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 





1951 } 1940 1934 
é x oe , 5 
Farm Credit Administration 
Departmental. 299 | 1, 040 | () 
Field ; 149 268 | (1) 
Total 148 1, 308 | 
Districts ‘ 
Appraisers 207 382 1, 830 
Others : : ‘ ; 1, 904 5, 609 12, 816 
ee ea , : 2, 1 5, 991 14, 646 





1 Not available 


SELECTED COMPARATIVE DATA, 1940 AND 1951 


Mr. Duecan. I should like to support that table with another table 
showing Farm Credit Administration selected comparative data, 
fiscal years 1940 and 1951. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may insert that in the record. 
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: : (The material referred to is as follows :) 


Farm Credit Administration selected comparative data, fiscal years 1940 and 1951 











Personal services (man-years and cost): 
Farm Credit Administration !__.___- 
Farm Credit System: 
Federal land banks (including 
reimbursements from FF MC). 
Federal intermediate credit 
banks 
Production credit corporations... 
Banks for cooperatives ‘at 
Ee 


Total. 


Total operating expenses: ; 
Farm Credit Administration ! 


Farm Credit System: ? 


Federal land banks and national | 


farm loan associations-.__-_- 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 

ration __. 
Federal intermediate credit 

banks “ 
Production credit corporations + 
Production credit associations 


Banks for cooperatives... ........- oe 


Vv — of business: 
ederal land banks: 
National farm loan associations. - 
Loans made__.. 
Loans outstanding _- 


Federal Farm Mortgage C pn 
Loans made 
Loans outstanding. * 


Federal intermediate credit banks: 
Loans made 


Production credit corporations: 
Production credit associations 
Wholly farmer owned 
Meinbers. 
Farmer-owned stock 
Loans made_. 
Loans outstanding. 


Banks for cooperatives: 
Credit extended 
Loans outstanding 


! Adjusted for r eounpasnblltey. 


The cost of personal services 


2 1940 total operating expenses are on a calendar- 





















| 
| 1940 actual | | 1951 actual 
seed \—-—-—~ sadness fata eal 
| | | | | Percentage 
} | | | } change from 
| | ¢ 
Num- | Num- 1940 
ber | Amount ber | Amount i Mette 
| | . 
| ig Amount 
| | | | } 
| 
1, 308 | } _# 376, 259 448 2,343,521 | —66 —31 
=== _— — | ——— ————— — — = — — 
4,614} 9,246,408 | 1,251 | 5, 467, 068 | -73} 41 
} | ! | | 
43) | 1, 073, 975 276 1, 111, 882 —36 +04 
294 | 881, 575 | 175 969,482} —41 | +10 
220 649, 699 | 233 1, 170, 068 +06 | +80 
432, 838, 769 | 266 512, 915 —39 | —39 
Pepones oh Shen rh. ir ‘ ae 
| 5, oo1 | at 690, 426 | 2,201 —63 | 
| 4,018, 508 |---..- 2, 736, 793 | —32 
| 
| moored] SUSUR 00)...” WE Ta. +36 
| | | 
| 9, 864, 126 1, 250, 828 —87 
\ 1, 490, 764 1, 704, 301 +14 
1, 362, 934 1, 585, 551 +1€ 
6, 757, 632 13, 799, 951 104 
} j 1, 036, 678 1, 829, O77 | +76 
| | 82, 829, ey | 36, 947, 436 | | +13 
——— | — ——— — — —— — — ——— = — = 
j | | 
3, 867 | » hat 1, 203 —69 }.....-- 
14,735 | 55,820,107 | 40,377 205, 777, 689 +174 | +269 
(616, 308 1, 880, 408, 005 (308,258 | 974,388,604 | —50 —48 
—— ———————— —=>= | ¥-=—= -_ = S| 
..| 18,066 | 30,251,371} 43 46,418 | —99 —99 
|433, 706 | 668,850,213 | 47, 440 37, 147, 200 —89 —95 
a aa enaemann teen Un 
--| 471,921, 279 1, 923, 696, 741 
} | 237, 338, 443 794, 633, 159 
28 500 | —05 
179 +179 
200, 57 168, 463 +61 
16, 680, 100 77, 094, 902 + 362 
229, 566 328, 342,002 286, 619 1, 229' 213): 553 +2! + 
217, 128 199, 802, 560 (255,523 | 681, 998, 094 +18 + 41 
92, 868, 454 509, 553, S18 +449 
1, 689 63, 333, 429 1, 920 311, 280, 234 +14 +391 


year basis. 


of the Administration in 1951 was 


31 percent less than in 1940 for comparable functions and for the 
the district institutions (excludes associations) it was 27 percent less. 
Total operating expenses of all Farm Credit institutions, including 
association costs, increased 13 percent during these years due primar ily 
to an increase of 104 percent in production credit association costs. 
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The volume of loans made by the associations increased 272 percent 
during the same period. The increase in the total costs of all insti- 
tutions was relatively small in comparison with the substantial in- 
crease in the total volume of business handled. As stated previously, 
the total amount of loans made by all Farm Credit institutions in 
1951 was almost four times as great as in 1940. I have for the record 
a table which gives these comparisons in more detail. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The funds for administrative expenses of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration are obtained from two sources, approximately 80 percent 
from assessments against Farm Credit banks and corporations and 
20 percent from direct appropriation for cooperative research and 
service. The distribution of the Administration’s expenses between 
assessable funds and appropriated funds is in proportion to the serv- 
ices rendered, such services being measured by a comprehensive cost 
analysis. 

Administrative expenses of all the institutions comprising the sys- 
tem are paid from their corporate funds. In the case of the wholly 
Government-owned corporations—the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration, Federal intermediate credit banks, and production credit 
corporations—limitations of specific amounts for administrative ex- 
penses are fixed by the Congress. 


STATEMENT OF LOAN OPERATIONS 


There is one other table I should like to put in at this point. That 
is a table showing the loan volume in dollars and the number of Pro- 
duction Credit Association loans as of December 31,1951. This gives 
the loans closed from January 1 through December 31. 

The table shows there were 1.3 percent fewer loans closed than 
during the corresponding period for the preceding year, but the vol- 
ume of loans in dollars was up 22.7 percent. Or in other words, the 
Production Credit Associations made $1,075,709,551 in loans for 1950 
and $1,320,396,641 for 1951 to a few less farmers, which means that 
the average size loan increased almost 25 percent in the one year which 
substantiates the increased cost of operation. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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FARM LOAN RISKS 


Mr. Wuirten. This committee has been very proud of the splendid 
record of the Farm Credit Administration. It is fine to know that 
practically all the Federal land banks now have paid off the Govern- 
ment investment as well as the production credit associations. 

Mr. Duecan. There are still about $12,000,000 in the associations 
but over 200 are paid out. 

Mr. Wuitren. Under present conditions real estate and mortgage 
loans have gotten higher than anytime since 1940. In 1932 I started 
practising law on the edge of the Mississippi Delta. At that time a 
big part of law practice was concerned with trying to find money 
instead of foreclosing mortgages because no one wanted land. Money 
had been borrowed in good times and people built houses and other 
things that were not absolutely essential. 

I just came back from Mississippi where I made a speech which is 
not in agreement with some of your views probably. The Federal 
Government is like the farmers in the Delta were in the twenties. 
There it got so there was no possibility of anyone repaying a loan and, 
like those people, our Federal Government's borrowings are getting 
so high that no one sees a possibility of paying them. 

Congress has been appropriating money beyond our ability to repay. 
Our elasticity in stretching our appropriations for Government offices 
is getting beyond control. 

The point I am making is that we are getting into the same posi- 
tion as the farmers were just before early depression days. If 
tomorrow we had peace, and the fighting was over in Korea, what 
would be the situation? Wouldn’t that event reduce by one third our 
chances of collecting these loans ? 

We are greatly concerned about this rapidly increasing size of 
loans being made to the farmers. I know you are aware of it. I 
merely mention it because the more we discuss it, probably, the more 
it will have the effect of holding it down. 

Mr. Ducean. The farmers can lose their equities so much faster than 
when prices were less. We are trying to study it and see what can 
be done. On the other hand they are requested to increase their acre- 
age and their costs are higher. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is true. The Secretary has said that the goal 
for 1952 is 16,000,000 bales of cotton. When more is grown than can 
be consumed, that surplus is a drug on the market. The cotton farm- 
ers can make more money with 14,600,000 bales than with 16,000,000 
due to the extra cost of production. The Secretary has requested them 
to grow this cotton and stated there would be extra support. The 
Secretary finally admitted in the record that they ould prefer not 
to have the 16,000,000 bales rather than have to support the price. 

When the Government has asked for these increased prices—and 
this is no reflection on the present Secretary—it makes you wonder 
how much of the increased production is an effort to hold down the 
sale price of goods to consumers. It was said to me when I came 
on this committee that in the history of the country there never was 
a Secretary of Agriculture that did not end up representing the con- 
sumer. 
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Changes should be made by the Government in its agricultural 
program. They give industry amortization of taxes and actually 
advance the money in a great many cases. They give them a firm 
contract for what they produce and if it is canceled they award them 
cost plus a reasonable profit. 

American agriculture is called on for increased production which 
may result in a much smaller percentage of purchasing power than 
before. These things are bound to disturb those of us who grew up 
in that period when the bottom had fallen out. The lending agencies 
were rocking along and they were the most unpopular people in the 
country, through no fault of their own. 

Mr. Duacan. Right along that line, on the bottom of the table 
on page 2, the next to the last line on that table, you will notice the 
total farm production costs in 1940 were $6, 600,000,000; in 1945 $13,- 
000,000,000; in 1950 $20,000,000,000; and in 1951 $ $99 200, 000,000. 

T hey are up three times what they were in 1940. That is the produc- 
tion cost of farming and it will be higher in 1952. 

Well, prices have gone up and while they have gone up the risk 
is much higher and that is why we have this group studying the risk 
of making short-term loans. 

One other study we have under way is the demand for an inter- 
mediate-term mortgage loan or production loan for machinery, live- 
stock. I am afraid farmers are using short-term production loans 
for those purposes and 1 year’s drop might liquidate the farmer. We 
do not want to increase the total amount of credit. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think this is one of the tragedies, and there were 
thousands of such cases before. One family in my area had a splendid 
plantation. Asa result of the depression the insurance company fore- 
closed that plantation and allowed him to live there. He got spending 
money by carrying eggs to town, and his relatives had to come in and 
help maintain the family. I can name case after case like that, and it 
seems to me that the situation is possibly building up toward the same 
thing again. 

Mr. Duccan. We remember very clearly when the land bank and 
the mortgage corporation made almost $2,000,000,000 in loans in 1934 
and 1935. T hey were very heavy, and in many ways are building up 
to the same situation. 

Mr. Wurrren. I mention it because the attitude of you folks sitting 
on top counts a lot. 

Mr. Duecan. Yes; the land banks in 1951 were making only about 
12 percent of the total mortgage loans being made. Individuals were 
making the largest percentage. 

Mr. Warrren. Of course, when the land banks get out from under 
the Government, there are a lot of controls we cannot exercise. 

Mr. Dueean. But the requirement of law with a land-bank loan is 
that it cannot exceed 65 percent of the normal agricultural value of 
the farm. That is a very strong restraint against overextension of 
credit, which means that on today’s market the loan is held down to 
about 41 or 42 percent of the price of the farm. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under the present conditions he cannot go beyond 
that unless he goes to an insurance company. Then he can pyramid 
the situation. 
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I don’t hold you responsible for this situation. It is like using dope, 
and when you spend more than you can earn to buy more dope you 
start the vicious cycle. It is not a popular thing to raise any question 
about it because, as someone says, these are the best times in history 
because we are spending all we make. Each of us has an individual 
salary check to spend and do pretty well as long as it lasts. All the 
high taxes the Government is collecting are being spent, and that de- 
preciates the value of the currency and savings. 

Mr. Ducean. An increasing number of the farmers every year are 
younger men who did not go through the last depression and have not 
yet experienced a real recession in agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirten. From the figures you give us it looks as though we are 
getting away from the conservative way of keeping ourselves in sound 
shape. The great danger is not only here, but also in short-term credit 
in the savings and loan associations. Everywhere you turn you see 
that build up. 

Mr. Horan. Have you folks made any study of the effect of freight 
rates on the farmer credit picture ¢ 

Mr. Duccan. No. We have not, Congressman. 

Mr. Horan. It isa tremendous factor. 

Mr. Ducean. I realize that. 

Mr. Horan. So many areas in which you loan money are a long way 
from your principal market ? 

Mr. Duaean. Freight rates are one of the factors and income tax is 
another load on a man who must repay his debts. And the price he can 
afford to pay for farms is a factor. 

Mr. Horan. Have you made any study on the effect of freight rates 
on the farm-credit picture? I have the Columbia Basin project espe- 
citlly in mind. 

Mr. Ducean. We are working on it from the credit angle. Men 
in Farm Credit are cooperating in the general over-all study of it. 

Mr. Horan. Is that study nearing completion now ¢ 

Mr. Duaean. I cannot give you the exact status of it. It would be 
a long time study and we have not put much money in it. 

Mr. Horan. Your figures here do not include the Farmers Home 
Administration ? 

Mr. Duccan. No; it is not under supervision of Farm Credit. 

Mr. Horan. But it is a related area ? 

Mr. Duccan. Where I use total figures and total debt it includes 
meceanereree banks and Farmers Home and all the debt the farmers 
1ave. 

Mr. Horan. We have a tremendous responsibility out there. There 
is no use bringing in a reclamation project unless we intend to make 
a success of it and part of that success will be contingent on the wise 
extension and supervision of credit allowed. 

Mr. Duccan. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I will be very interested to see the conclusions of your 
study when they are available. 

Mr. DuacGan. We will make them available to you. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Gentlemen, we have not gone into a detailed dis- 
cussion of your estimates, because your record is good as to the expense 
of management when compared to the volume of business you have 
been handling through the past several years. The overhead as repre- 
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sented by the cost of the Farm Credit Administration, has remained 
the same or less. We think the picture is very good from that view- 
oint. 

Again, we are rather proud of what you have done. But lending 
institutions want to be bi and lend more money than anyone else. 
That has always aiopenied until you cannot collect the money. We 
hope you will not reach that point. 

Mr. Ducean. We have appreciated the interest and the expressions 
of the members of this committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrten. We pass them to the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration. 


FeperaL Farm Morreace Corporation 


Amounts available for administrative expenses 





1951 actual | al tear. 1953 estimate 














Limitation or estimate __..--- ek See ne aS | $1, 280, 000 | 41, 100, 000 $950, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Tear 8 af on ne tgenh --=-| —151, 164 papel iy 5 
Total administrative expenses. - 1, 128, 836 | rust 100, 000 | 950, 000 





Administrative expenses by activities 


Payment for administrative services: 


tt. eee ee eat thot inna ues ddwidaawesleseie chic $1, 128, 836 
EE eee ste eee) Lee pawn sens eiwl advan da dcloeance 1, 100, 000 
cg ES RS ae eae eee my Coe eee Deu sswo palates 950, 000 








Payment for services received: 


RE EE SOF eR OEE | $1,133, 125 $1, 094, 700 | | $945, 200 
Federal Reserve banks PRE, FP REE al 737 | 650 450 
Treasury of the United States nee. Seca 740 900 600 
General Accounting Office audit expense REE Ee —5, 769 3, 750 3, 750 
Miscellaneous...........- ae 3 | ; | < 

—— — | 








Total accrued expenditures. ...........-....-.-...-----] 1, 128, 836 1, 100, 000 | 950, 000 
| | 





(The material referred to follows:) 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (wholly Government-owned) was 
created by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act, approved January 31, 
1934 (12 U. 8. C. 1020 et seq.), with the following authorities: Finance Land 
Bank Commissioner loans, purchase Federal land-bank bonds, make secured 
loans to Federal land banks, exchange its bonds for Federal land-bank bonds, 
and obtain necessary funds through sale of its own bonds. Through these func- 
tions it provides a backlog of strength to the farm- -mortgage credit structure of 
the Nation in the event of an emergency serious enough to impair the availability 
of farm-mortgage credit at reasonable rates and terms. The authority to finance 
Land Bank Commissioner loans is now exercised only in the liquidation and col- 
lection of existing Commissioner loans, authority to make new Commissioner 
loans having expired July 1, 1947. To carry out the afore-mentioned authori- 
ties the Corporation was capitalized at $200,000,000 subscribed for by the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration on behalf of the United States Treas- 
ury and given authority to issue and have bonds outstanding at any one time in 
an aggregate amount not to exceed $2,000,000,000. 
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Since July 1, 1947, the Corporation’s primary function has been that of liqui- 
dating its assets. This has resulted in the return to the capital stock revolving 
fund of $199,990,000 capital, the payment of dividends into the general fund of 
the Treasury of $68,000,000 in 1949, $17,000,000 in 1950, and $14,000,00") in 1951. 
The Corporation has no unmatured outstanding bonds, and its borrowing author- 
ity has been reduced to $500,000,000. The $199,990,000 held in the capital stock 
revolving fund has been transferred to Treasury surplus, pursuant to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1951. 

The Corporation has no employees. The services and facilities of Farm Credit 
Administration, Federal land banks, and national farm-loan associations are 
utilized in carrying out the functions of the Corporation. 


Administrative expense limitation: 


ST el NE A SS DPSS SE epee en $1, 100, 000 
OS Ee ee ace oe eee ree 950, 000 


Administrative expenses 


Appropriation act, 1952, and base for 1953_..--------_- Se. 3d A $1, 100, 000 
PR CHINES, BOB cv icernctccnnenrnensnccws ces sdsnonionumsane 950, 000 
nn ee a Te RARER ENG SE RS AOE —150, 000 
Reduction in reimbursements to the Federal land banks for servicing 
eee | ea ne ee SE ae —149, 500 





Decrease in payments for services rendered by other Govern- 
iG GRONIOB sc ick ccc ccieeincmeindee meee —500 


Project statement 


| 1953 (esti- 
decrease mated) 
| 


{ 

| ! 
a ® | 1952 (esti- | Increase or 
Project 1951 ; mated) | 
| 


| 





1. Payment for administrative services | } | | 


i 


Federal land banks ; _..-.-| $1,133, 125 | $1,094,700 | —$149, 500 | $945, 200 
Treasury of the United States ; 740 | 900 —300 600 
Federal Reserve Banks 737 | 650 | —200 450 
General Accounting Office audit expense | —5, 769 | 3, 750 |__- j 3, 750 
Miscellaneous pita 3 ‘ 
Subtotal -| 1,128,836 | 1,100,000 | —150, 000 | 950, 000 
Unobligated balance : 151, 164 |_- A, PEER, Wr pena e 
Total limitation or estimate sides bak 1, 280, 000 1, 100, 000 — 150, 000 | 950, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 

Creation and purpose 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (wholly Government-owned) was 
created by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act approved January 1, 
1934 (12 U. 8. C. 1020 et seq.), with the following authorities: finance Land 
Bank Commissioner loans, purchase Federal land-bank bonds, make secured 
leans to Federal land banks, exchange its bonds for Federal land-bank bonds, 
and obtain necessary funds through sale of its own bonds. Through these 
functions it provides a backlog of strength to the farm-mortgage credit structure 
of the Nation in the event of an emergency serious enough to impair the avail- 
ability of farm-mortgage credit at reasonable rates and terms. The authority 
to finance Land Bank Commissioner loans is now exercised only in connection 
with the liquidation and coilection of existing Commissioner loans since the 
authority to make new Commissioner loans expired July 1, 1947. 
Organization and management 


The management of the Corporation is vested in a Board of Directors, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury or an officer of the United States Treasury 
designated by him, the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, and the 
Land Bank Commissioner. The Corporation employs no personnel; instead it 
utilizes the services and facilities of the Farm Credit Administration, Federal 
land banks, and national farm-loan associations to carry out its corporate 
functions for which the agencies are reimbursed by the Corporation at cost 
The Federal Reserve banks and the Treasury Department perform certain fiscal 
services for the Corporation for which they are reimbursed. 
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Source of funds 

1. Capital stock—The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act (12 U.S. C. 
1020b) provided that the capital stock of the Corporation should be in’ the 
amount of $200,000,000 to be subscribed for by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration on behalf of the United States. Under the authority of subse- 
quent statutory enactments, the Corporation has repaid to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on behalf of the United States $199,990,000, leaving outstanding capital 
stock at June 30, 1949, of $10,000. The amount returned to the United States 
Treasury and held in a revolving fund, available for future subscriptions to the 
capital stock of the Corporation, pursuant to authority contained in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1951, has been transferred to Treasury 
surplus. 

o Earned surplus.—The Corporation had earned surplus (before dividends) of 
$51,683,293 at the end of fiscal year 1951. The Corporation has declared and 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury dividends of $68,000,000 in 1949, 
$17,000,000 in 1950, and $14,000,000 in 1951. Further payments will be made as 
the Corporation's realizations from liquidations permit. 

3. Borrowings —With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Corporation has authority to issue bonds which are fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed, both as to principal and interest, by the United States. The original 
authority permitted the Corporation to have bonds outstanding at any one time 
in an aggregate amount not to exceed $2,090,000,000; however, this authority 
was reduced to $500,000,000 by the Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 
1949. The Corporation had no unmatured bonds outstanding at June 30, 1951, 
and had funds on deposit with the United States Treasury to pay the $636,300 of 
matured bonds held by the public. 


Type and result of operations 


1. Lending program.—During the approximate 18 years of the Corporation’s 
operation to June 30, 1951, the Land Bank Commissioner made 679,748 mortgage 
loans in the amount of $1,217,877,286, of which $1,180,730,086 has been liquidated, 
including $942,460,928 repaid by borrowers. Additional credit was extended by 
the Corporation to farmers in the form of purchase-money mortgages, real-estate 
sales contracts, and notes receivable resulting from the acquisition and sale of 
real-estate securing mortgage loans. At June 30, 1951, there remained to be 
liquidated $89,714,132 in assets consisting of 47,440 mortgage loans amounting 
to $37,147,200, and purchase-money mortgages, sales contracts notes receivable, 
other loans receivable, and real estate of $2,566,932. Thus, at the end of 18 
years only 3.3 percent of the amount of the original loans remained outstanding. 

2. Sale of assets to Federal land banks.—The Federal land banks are em- 
powered under the act of June 30, 1945, to purchase mortgages and sales con- 
tracts from the Corporation; such transactions are subject to the borrower pur- 
chasing stock in the national farm-loan association and to the loan limits 
applicable to Federal land-bank loans. As of June 30, 1951, the banks had pur- 
chased 67,199 loans, purchase-money mortgages, and contracts, amounting to 
$91,633,622. 

3. Financing program.—During its period of operation the Corporation utilized 
all of its authorized capital stock of $200,000,000 and borrowed approximately 
$3,000,000,000 through the issuance of bonds to finance Land Bank Commissioner 
loans and to assist the Federal land banks through loans and the purchase of 
farm-loan bonds. 

4. Operating results.—The Corporation’s income from all sources from the 
date of its inception to June 30, 1951, was $694,623.378; its expenses (including 
charge-offs and provision for future losses) amounted to $557,940,085, leaving 
a net income of $136,683,293. 

5. Repayment of loans.—The amount of loan repayments during the fiscal year 
1951 totaled $13,334,135: the estimated amounts to be repaid in 1952 and 1953 
are $10,088,000, and $7,780,000, respectively. These repayments represent for 
1951 approximately 25 percent of the loans outstanding at the beginning of the 
year, for 1952 approximately 25 percent, and for 1953 approximately 26 percent. 
The actual amounts of repayments may vary considerably from the amounts 
estimated, since they will depend largely upon general agricultural and economic 
conditions existing during the respective years. 

6. Net income.—The net income of the Corporation for the fiscal year 1953, 
before adjustment of reserves, is estimated at only $557,200 compared with 
$1,193,149 actual in 1951. Gross income in 1953 is estimated at $1.630.900 
compared with $2,467,445 in 1951, and total expense at $1,073,700 compared with 
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$1,274,296. The ratio of expenses to earnings in 1953 shows a decided increase 
due to the steady reduction in the volume of interest-earning assets. 

7. Disposal of Corporation’s mineral interests.—Pursuant to Public Law 
760, Eighty-first Congress, all mineral interests held by the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation may be sold to private persons who apply therefor on and 
after December 5, 1950, and prior to September 6, 1957 (or 7 years from the 
date the mineral interests are acquired, whichever is later) and who at the 
time of application are the owners of the surface of the land. Applicants are 
required to establish at their own expense their title to the surface land. 

In carrying out the authority contained in Public Law 760, the Corporation 
utilizes the services and facilities of the Farm Credit Administration and the 
Federal land banks, reimbursing the agencies at cost. However, the expenses 
incident to this program are treated as nonadministrative expenditures. 


Summary of operations 


The actual operations for the fiscal year 1951 and estimated for 1952 and 
1953 are summarized in the following table: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 




















Fiscal year dre a , 
. | 1952 (esti- , 1953 (esti- 
| 1951 (actual) | “‘nated) | mated) 

ER SES be | 

FUNDS APPLIED i | i 
NS ob 2 oo 5. seen wn cduneeucvbn “a $137, 043 | TE ae nee ae 

To acquisition and improvement of acquired security or col- | | 

lateral _ - ‘ ies | Cees te sand 84, 251 63, 600 | $43, 000 
To administrative expenses. __..-..-- --- RL aeieincenew uate 1, 128, 836 | 1, 100, 000 950, 000 
To other operating expenses ; 148,745 | 128, 400 122, 700 
To repayment of borrowings. beers se | 205, 100 | 163, 000 104, 000 
To dividend payment to U.S. Treasury_-_--......------------- | 14,000,000 | 10,000, 000 j.-...-....---- 
To increase working capital. _-._.----- eat wonnannesel cE ar Ra eee 
To increase in Treasury cash-.-.----- per naen haniedinnwaeionnenrald eee | 583, 400 | 8, 320, 800 
Peete tiie SiS ie ee ee aT 16,166,377 | 12,188,400} 9, 541, 500 

FUNDS PROVIDED & a 

} j 
By repayments of principal of loams...-..-.......-.----.------| 13,334,135 | 10, 088, 000 7, 730, 000 
By sale of acquired security or collateral_-._._-_--- ¥ | 246,715 | 288, 300 | 380, 700 
I oR cic ee a ke ew neneneons 2, 308, 641 1, 732, 200 | 1, 293, 200 
INE CONG sn sig dea oumiicmee suneeeaetes 79, 900 | 87, 600 
NE ES ER ee a ee | , FS eee eee Joon---e-eene-- 
as i a Fe ee et wensseeee] 16, 166, 377 | 18,108, 9 | 9, 541, 500 

| 








Mr. Dvuecan. We do not have a general statement. The commit- 
tee notes cover it very thoroughly. I did refer to it in my general 
statement as to the amount that has been repaid. The Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation has no employees. The loans servicing are 
carried on through contract with the Federal land banks on a loan 
basis. With a reduction in number of loans there is a reduction in the 
cost. As the reduction in the number of loans goes on down, there 
will be further reduction in supervision of loans and collecting. 


Feprerat INTERMEDIATE Creprr Banks 


Amounts available for administrative erpenses 





1951 actual | 1952estimate 1953 estimate 











RES ape OE Se era TER OLE ee F $1, 496, 000 $1, 496, 000 $1, 690, 000 
= ee Pa GUO Bibikat «das. 





: Total available for administrative expemses......._.___. 1, 49%, 000 , 549, 756 1, 899, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings....................__. --@0, 172 j_.--- ao he 
Total administrative expenses._.................-.--.-- 1, 435, S28 1, 549, 756 1, 600, 600 








R14 
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Administrative expenses by activities 


Discounting agriculturai paper for, and making loans to, production 
credit associations, agricultural credit corporations, commercial 
banks, banks for cooperatives, and other financing institutions: 




















$4, 254 





P| BREE OSE Ce NOLS ACG ED BR CSIR SN EL 0 eae a MR $1, 435, 828 
te ee Ce ear, ea oe oe elt gee 1, 549, 756 
Sha TSE S04 RN pM SS ae a TEI A 1, 690, 000 
Accrued expenditures by objects 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
. aii viride oa a 
Total number of permanent positions. -_--_.....--- 314 ™ 314 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.....-........._.--- 9 | | ll 
Average number of all employees. - - Se a A 276 | oot 310 
Average salaries: established by head of agency, board, ete._._| $3, 848 | $4, 235 | 
+7 


Salaries and wages: } | 
a ce EE Oe ished | 1,055,576 | = 1, 185, 708 | 1, 278, ume 
Part-time and temporary positions. --_----.--.-.--- ae 32, 568 33, 889 35, 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_- 


ASS HEE BASS ES = 4,477 | 6, 100 
Overtime compensation...............-..--.--- : Danaea’ 3, 935 | 4, 970 6, 900 
Adjustment of accrued annual leave. - saicrenelcesin cadstetios 8 RE eee, Paras ean oe 

eins eeenane WEEN. Pe NGe a. Gcctshgarpeascounbae 1,111, 882 | 1, 229, 039 | 1, 326, 000 

Directors’ expense. -- _-.--- DE Siecle he wal cmbie aid 37,181 | 38, 950 | 41, 000 

Travel expense... -- itienninwihnnnieim=s een | 21,317 | 20, 55 30, 300 

Communications. ._......--- Li aging ta Tiadteeaal 12, 529 | 12, 900 13, 300 

Rent and utility services. - SS LOE --=-| 95, 054 | 100, 150 | 105, 950 

Printing, binding, and office supplies. - Peete scam ne oumeakant 26, 532 | 21, 800 | 30, 950 

Depreciation of equipment. ..__- bale agence bieatee 15, 205 | 2, 900 | 10, 850 

General agents’ expense... - - eo aeal alinliakcon tics ip Getads | 75, 221 | 76, 735 | 83, 450 

General Accounting Office audit t expense at Sedebabeds as 7, 407 | 8,750 | 8, 750 

pA TE SE SES eee kasha 33, 500 | 37, 982 39, 450 

Total accrued expenditures... ..... eran aesdiaCiale tears pail | 1 435, 828 | 1, 549, 756 | 1, 690, 000 


Mr. Wuirren. Turning to Federal intermediate credit banks, I 
would like to have pages 392-393 through 399 included in the record. 
] note an increase of $105,244 in the program for 1953. 

(The material referred to follows :) 





PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks were organized pursuant to the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1923. They serve as banks of discount for agri- 
culture and do not make loans directly to individuals or accept deposits of funds 
other than as collateral security. They discount agricultural and livestock 
paper for, and make loans to, financing. institutions and farmers’ cooperative 
associations to finance the seasonal production and marketing needs of farmers 
and stockmen. The banks are supervised by the Intermediate Credit Commis- 
sioner who is responsible to the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Bach bank operates under the direction of a district farm credit board. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks finance their lending activities primarily 
through the issuance and sale to the investing public of consolidated collateral 
trust debentures and by direct borrowing from commercial banks. The operat- 
ing expenses, including interest costs, are paid from the income of the banks. 
The United States Government. assumes no liability for the debentures or other 
obligations of the banks and that fact is required to be set forth on the face 
of their debentures. 

The Government’s capital investment in the banks at June 30, 1951, was 
$61,150,000, consisting of $5,000,000 of paid-in capital for each of the 12 banks 
and a total of $1,150,000 of paid-in surplus supplied to two of the banks late in 
1951 out of the revolving fund of $40,000,000 created by section 15a of the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation Act (12 U. 8. C. 1131i (e) ). 

. + November 30, 1951, the 12 banks had a total of 279 employees, all in the 
Plc 
Administrative expense limitation: 
pS TESA IEE PE a cr per ence 7 ee $1, 549,756 
ONE I: hs htinceinicehnsticies isca neithce e reece es nee 1, 690, 000 
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Administrative expenses 


Agmbonriation: @70 "9080. ooo. ok a i eS $1, 496, 000 
Anticipated supplemental authorization for pay adjustments compa- 
rable to Publie Law 201 (net pay costs of $55,000, less $1,244 savings 
under authorization included in above act, representing estimated 
cost of examination of general agents’ offices to be excluded from 
administrative expenses and to be included in “Facilities and 
services furnished and examinations made by Farm Credit Ad- 
minintsation.” beginning wien Gees). a a ese +53, 756 





TS | Re ee 2 ee Tee Ieee fone ce neon _._. 1,549, 756 











ao since pcdeh lacs esesneasborah Riemann ainda taeecaiads 1, 690, 000 
a RS oe ior Eee Tee AE tS LR YS +140, 244 
Summary of inereases, 1953 
EE ee EE Be DE dE DARREL RAIL OEE +$105, 244 
For pay adjustments osts_ slic acsegeBciniotcaninsni en cdc asin ae le +35, 000 
Project statement 
Project 1951 1952 (esti- Increase or | 1953 (esti- 
a | : mated) decrease mated) 
. Discou nting agricultural paper for, 
ing loans to, production credit ass: 1 
agricultural credit corporations, commer- 
cial banks, banks for cooper: ative s, and 
other financing institutions : $1, 435, 828 $1, 549, 756 +$140, 244 $1, 690, 000 
Unobligated balance ; é ‘ 60,172 |.. bok 
Total pay adjustment costs __. mae | | ] 155, 000) _1+35, 000) (90, 000] 
Total available or estimat 1, 495, 000 1, 549, 7545 +140, 244 1, 690, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental oa a. a — 53, 756 
Total appropriation or estimate. ____. 1, 496, 000 1, 496, 000 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 
Creation and purpose 


The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks were established pursuant to the 
Agricultural Credits Act, approved March 4, 1923 (12 U. S. C. 1021, 1022), to 
provide a permanent system which (through the sale in the investment markets 
of its obligations, which are not guaranteed by the Government either as to 
principal or interest), would obtain funds for the extension of seasonal credit to 
local lending institutions serving farmers and stockmen, and to farmers’ cooper- 
ative associations, upon terms suited to their needs. 


Yor agement and sul perv ision 


Fach bank operates under its own corporate Management and under the 
direction of a board of directors, composed of the members of the district farm 
credit board. who are, ex officio. the directors of the four permanent credit units 
of each farm credit district. The operations of the banks are supervised by the 


intermediate credit co ssioner, who is responsible to the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administ n. 





Source of funds: 

1. Capital funds—The Government's capital investment in the intermediate 
credit banks at June 30, 1951, was ae are consisting of $5,000,000 of paid-in 
capital for each of the 12 banks (12 U. S. C. 1061) and a total of $1,150,000 of 
paid-ir _surplus supplied to two of the sabes late in 1951, out of the revolving 
fund of $40,000,000 created in 1934 by section 15a of the Federal Farm Mortgage 

Corporation andl 12 U. 8. C. 1131i (e)). In view of the growing volume of 














business, it is a ipate ed that several of the banks will require a total of $2,000.- 
mM of additi nal capital or paid-in surplus in the fiscal year 1952 to enable 
them te meet the credit needs of eligible borrowers within the 10 to 1 maximum 
debt-to-capital ratio permitted by law. (Of "9 amount $1,500,000 had been 
paid in to four of the banks by November 1, 1951.) No further increase for 1953 
is now cont mplated but future developments ac necessitate additional invest- 
ments In pwRid-1n SUrpius. 





own 
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2. Unreserved surplus.—The net income of the banks from organization to 
June 30, 1951, after payment of all expenses and other costs, and losses charged 
off, amounted to $48,736,475. Of this amount, $8,312,706 has been paid to the 
United States Treasury in franchise taxes and $13,075,000 has been transferred 
to the reserves for contingencies, leaving $27,348,769 as unreserved surplus. 

3. Borrowing.—The banks finance their lending activities primarily through 
the issuance and sale to the investing public of consolidated collateral trust 
debentures and by direct borrowing from commercial banks (12 U. 8. C. 1041 et 
seq.), rather than through the use of appropriated funds. The banks are author- 
ized also to rediscount eligible paper with the Federal Reserve banks; however, 
these facilities have not been used for a number of years. The aggregate amount 
of debentures and other similar obligations which may be outstanding on behalf 
of any bank may not exceed 10 times its surplus and paid-in capital (12 U.S .C. 
1041). During the fiscal year 1951, the peak ratio of such obligations to capital 
and surplus ranged among the banks from 4.5 to 1 to 9.3 to 1, and was 7.4 to 1 for 
the system as a whole, which is the highest ratio in the history of the banks. 

(a) Debentures: Debentures are required to be secured by the assignment 
and deposit with farm loan registrars of cash, notes, and other obligations rep- 
resenting loans and discounts, and United States securities, at least equal in 
amount to the amount of debentures outstanding. The United States Govern- 
ment assumes no liability for the debentures of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks and that fact is required to be set forth on the face of their debentures 
(12 U. S. C. 1043). The total amount of unmatured debentures outstanding at 
June 30, 1951, was $742,570,000. 

(b) Notes payable: When unexpected demands arise between monthly deben- 
ture sale dates, short-term loans are obtained from commercial banks on notes 
nayable. The banks had $10,350,0000 of such obligations outstanding at June 30, 
1951. 


Lending operations 


1. Types of credit—The Federal intermediate credit banks are agricultural 
banks of discount and do not make loans directly to individuals. They discount 
agricultural and livestock paper for, and make loans to, financing institutions 
and farmers’ cooperative associations to finance the seasonal production and 
marketing needs of farmers and stockmen. Maturities of loans and discounts 
cover one production and marketing season, usually 1 year or less, and under the 
law may not exceed 5 years. 

2. Eligible borrowers.—Eligible borrowing and rediscounting institutions in- 
clude production credit associations, National and State banks, agricultural 
credit corporations, and livestock loan companies. The banks are authorized 
also to make certain classes of loans and advances directly to farmers’ co- 
operative marketing and purchasing associations. Since the passage of the 
Farm Credit Act in 1935, however, loans to cooperatives ordinarily are made by 
the banks for cooperatives, which rediscount some of their loans with the credit 
banks or use them as security for direct loans from the credit banks. 

3. Volume of business.—As banks of discount, the Federal intermediate credit 
banks do not initiate lending programs or promote a demand for services. It is 
the function of the banks, expressly authorized and clearly defined in the act, 
to finance eligible and acceptable paper in whatever volume may be offered by 
institutions qualified to receive credit from the banks. The volume of business 
thus is governed primarily by the demand for credit, which in turn, is a reflection 
of general agricultural and economic conditions, the volume of production needed, 
the level of production costs, crop and livestock yields, prices of agricultural 
commodities, and other factors over which the banks have no control. At June 30, 
1951, outstanding loans and discounts totaled $794,633,150, and consisted of 
$662,735,014 of credit to production credit associations, $88,883,145 to other 
agricultural credit corporations and commercial banks, $40,515,000 to banks for 
cooperatives, and $2,500,000 to cooperative associations. 

Operating data 


1. Lending activities.—The volume of credit to be granted during 1953 is esti- 
mated at $2,312,140,000, an increase of $388,443,000, or 20 percent, over the 1951 
volume. The actual volume may vary substantially from the amount estimated, 
since the demand for credit is governed largely by conditions over which the 
banks have no control. The $1,923,697,000 of credit extended in 1951 was the 


largest in the history of the banks and 27 percent more than in 1950. Among 


factors contributing to the current trend in loan volume are continued high pro- 
duction costs, increased acreages of cotton and other crops planted pursuant to 


94651—52—pt. 23 











and examinations made. 
and not from funds appropriated from the 
of the banks, and expenditures of funds the 
of directors of the several banks who are responsible for the conduct of the 
Interest and other costs on borrowed money are esti- 
$18,314,600 for 1953 compared with costs of $9,954,201 in 1951. The 
average rate of cost on debentures outstanding in 1951 was 1.67 percent per 
Interest costs are estimated by the banks at 2.45 percent for 1953 for 
budget purposes but are subject to change as prevailing short-term rates fluc- 
tuate in the investment markets. 


business of the banks. 
mated at 


annum. 
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Substantially larger 





goals set by the Department of Agriculture, expansion in livestock production 
and pasture improvements, and an increasing number of loans to new borrowers 
offered to the banks. 
a given volume of production than was needed when costs were at lower levels. 
The policies of the credit banks are in full harmony with the principles of the 
voluntary credit restraint program and the banks are cooperating actively in all 
efforts designed to increase needed production and at the same time to prevent 
speculative and inflationary extensions of credit. 


amounts are now required to finance 


2. Financing activities—To finance lending operations during 1953 the credit 


3. Gross income.—The principal income 


FJross income from loans and 


banks expect to issue consolidated debentures and borrow from commercial 
banks for short periods a total of $1,378,850,000, or $334,840,000 more than in 
1951. 


of the banks is derived from interest 


earned on loans and discounts and income from investments in United States 
securities. 
for 1953 compared with $12,720,187 earned in 1951. 
loan and discount rate 
two banks, and 2% 


discounts is estimated at $21,432,000 
On December 1, 1951, the 


was 214 percent per annum in one bank, 25¢ percent in 
percent in the other nine banks. 
securities owned by the banks is estimated at $1,131,000 for 1953 compared with 
$1,100,562 in 1951. 


Income from United States 


4. Pxepenses—tThe principal expenses of the banks consist of interest on out- 


standing debentures and other borrowings, 
to Farm Credit Administration central office for services and facilities furnished 
All expenses of the banks are paid out of their income 


administrative expenses, and advances 


United States Treasury. The budgets 
-reunder, are authorized by the boards 


Net income.—Net income of the banks for 1953 is estimated at $2,231,900 


compared with $2,223,098 earned in 1951. 
1953 the banks expect to transfer $1,285,000 to the reserves for contingencies, 
pay franchise taxes of $236,700 to the Uni 
remaining $710,200 to unreserved surplus. 


Summary of operations 


Out of the estimated net income for 


ted States Treasury, and transfer the 


Actual operations for the fiscal year 1951 and estimated operations for 1952 


and 1953, which are set forth in greater ¢ 
marized in the following table: 


Funds applied: 


To make loans and discounts 

To repayments on borrowings 

To operating expense: 
Interest and other money costs 
Administrative expenses 
Other operating expense 

To increase in U. S. Government securities hel 1 

(par) " ; 
To franchise tax pay? SS fost as 
To excess of par value over proceeds from sales of 


securities. ______ 
To increase working capital ___-- 


Ek bank nna 


Funds provided: 


By repayment on prince _ of loans and discounts 
By borrowings . wonirhditiniebtbick-cwaGiied 
By operating income 

By nonoperating income 

By discount on securities purchased 
By surplus subscription U. S. Treasury 
By decrease of Treasury cash ; 


letail in the printed budget, are sum- 





Fiscal year 
1951, actual 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952, estimated | 1953, estimated 


$1, 923, 696, 741 | $2, 135, 135, 000 
843, 560, 000 1, 189, 898, 000 | 


* 312, 140, 000 
335, 495, 000 
9, 954, 201 | 


16, 542, 400 | 18, 314, 600 





1, 435, 828 | 1, 549, 756 | 1, 690, 000 
274, 820 | 350, 200 | 350, 200 
| 500, 000 | . | Si hices~ 
209, 525 | 113, 600 | 236, 700 
NO) ae EDEL tl 
| 1, 126, 124 | 5, 044, 451 | 1, 298, 600 
2, 780, 849, 062 m2 | 3, 348, 633, 407 | 3, 669, 525, 100 
pemenan par aren ae caradnonandan 
| 1,720, 252,872 | 2,076, 427, 000 | 2268, 053, 000 
| 1,044,010,000 | 1, 250,343,000 | 1, 378, 850, 000 
| 13, 840, 576 19, 807, 600 | 22, 573, 600 
66, 965 5, 500 5, 500 
36, 389 44, 000 43, 000 
1, 150, 000 2, 000, 000 as 
| BS VE 


6, 307 |- 


2, 780, 849, 062 


3, 348, 633, 407 = 


3, 669, 525, 100 
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Selected comparative data on the operations of the credit banks 














| 
Item June 30, 1949 | June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 
! { 
Loans and discounts outstanding. -___--__-- ra ke et Se | $643, 602,436 | $591, 189, 290 | 
Loans and discounts made during the year ended !_- | 1,610, 618,238 | 1, 519, 628, 273 
000 | 





Unmatured debentures outstanding___- ; 598, 440, 000 | 
Debentures issued during year ; 735, 400, 000 
Franchise tax payable 260, 666 393, 660 299, 525 


727, 055, 000 





Capital stock (owned by U. 8. Government) 60, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000 | 60, 000, 000 
Reserve for contingencies - - “12, 050, 000 13. 075, 000 


Unreserved surplus. ._......-..--- 


| 

el 
Surplus paid in PEP eth Shp or ae 500, 000 |__- 1, 150, 000 
‘ | 26, 450, 196 | 27, 348, 769 








1 Includes renewals. 


Mr. Dusean. That program increase figure of $105,244 is for ad- 
ditional employees primarily in the examining and clerical field to 
take care of the increased volume there. Mr. George Brennan, Inter- 
mediate Credit Commissioner, is here and has a short statement that 
he would like to offer. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brennan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brennan. The budget estimates of the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks which are before the committee include a request for au- 
thority to expend out of their corporate resources the sums required 
to defray their administrative expenses for the fiscal year 1953, in the 
amount of $1,690,000. This amount represents an increase of $140,244 
over the current year’s costs, an average of about $1,000 per month 
per bank. The increase is to provide: $61,961 for 19 additional em- 
ployees (an average of 114 employees per bank) ; $35,000 to put on a 
full year basis cost-of-living increases which will be in effect during 
only a part of the 1952 fiseal year; $45,283 for higher rental, some- 
what greater travel expense, and other general operating costs, all of 
which we consider to be essential if the banks are to be operated on a 
sound business basis while serving the credit needs of eligible bor: 
rowers in financing the year’s production and marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities and livestock. 


AVERAGE AGES OF OFFICERS AND OTHER KEY EMPLOYEES 


With your permission I should like to call attention to certain con- 
ditions and developments in the credit bank system which we, as ad- 
ministrators of a continuing business organization, feel the commit- 
tee would wish to know in order that it may have before it all ele-, 
ments of importance in its consideration of the present budget re- 
quest. One development, which is not reflected in the budget state- 
ments but is causing us growing concern is the age level of the present 
staffs of officers and credit examiners of the banks, which creates a 
serious problem from the standpoint of providing competent and 
experienced management for the banks in future years. 

The average age of all present officers and credit examiners is ove1 
50 years. Among the senior officers the average is 55 years. Many 
of these employees have had 20 years or more of service with the banks 
and a considerable number are approaching retirement age. It is 
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to be expected that the number of vacancies due to death, ill health, or 
retirement because of age, will increase sharply during the next few 
years. This situation suggests that, from a longer-range viewpoint, 
the banks should bring in younger men with executive capacity to 
gain the experience necessary to fill the vacancies that will occur in 
key positions. Viewed purely from an economic standpoint, it seems 
to us that the older men, with long years of experience, represent a 
very substantial investment on the part of the banks and that one of 
the most effective ways to capitalize that investment for the future is 
to utilize their experience in the development of younger men for the 
work, 


GOVERNMENT'S INVESTMENT INCREASED EXPOSURE TO RISK 


The importance of maintaining strong and capable management 
in these banks is emphasized by the extent to which the Government’s 
financial interest in the system, represented by the capital and sur- 
plus of the banks, is becoming increasingly exposed to risk by reason 
of the great increase in volume of business they are called upon to 
handle. Although they finance their lending operations through 
sales of their debentures to the investing public and by other borrow- 
ings, for which the United States assumes no liability, any losses 
sustained would reduce to that extent the value of the stock owned by 
the Government. 

The increased exposure to risk is shown clearly by the ratio of debt 
to net worth which, in the fiscal year 1953, is expected to reach 8.2 to 1, 
compared with a ratio of about 3.7 to 1 on June 30, 1947. With a ratio 
of more than twice that existing at the end of 1947, it is evident 
that the exposure to risk has more than doubled. Because of the level 
of farming costs, which are the highest ever known, and the national 
need for maximum production, there is not only an over-all demand 
for a large amount of credit but individual loans are increasing 
in size to the point where it is imperative that exceptional care be 
exercised in analyzing the paper and in keeping in close touch with 
the financing institutions under whose se — the loans are 
discounted. 

Compared with 1952 the budget for 1953 which is before the com- 
mittee includes about $62,000 for 19 additional employees, an average 
of only about 1144 employees per bank. These fall principally into 
the clerical and accounting groups, needed to enable the banks to 
process their loan and discount offerings expeditiously and to main- 
tain essential accounting records in connection therewith. While no 
request is being made for funds to meet in 1953 the problems faced 
by the banks as a result of the age level of their key personnel or the 
greatly increased responsibilities incident to the increased exposure to 
risk involved in the present level of their lending operations, we feel 
it incumbent upon us to keep the committee informed of these de- 
elopments because we believe they have an important bearing not only 
upon the current budget situation but upon the outlook for the future 
as well. 

In conclusion, as we see the situation confronting the banks and 
considering those elements of importance which prudent manage- 
ment of a continuing business must recognize such as we have outlined 
above, it is our considered judgment that the amount budgeted for 
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administrative expenses in 1953 is essential to enable the banks to 

‘arry on their functions with a reasonably satisfactory degree of ef- 
fectiveness for the present. Accordingly, we respectfully request ap- 
proval of the full amount of $1,690. 000. 

Mr Horan. What is the average gross income of your executive 
personnel ? 

Mr. BRENNAN. $4,235, 

Mr. Horan. That is gross? 

Mr. Duaean. For the salary of an employee in the 12 credit banks. 

Mr. Horan. Are we going to have trouble replacing your executive 
personnel ? 

Mr. Brennan. It is going to be difficult. We had hoped that the 
production ioc associations would develop men of the skills we 
require and would provide our best. source for recruitment. We are 
inclined to believe that these associations are the greatest source for 
recruitment by the credit banks. 

We provided rather a tight budget and it is a calculated risk now 
as to whether we are pushing this thing too far away from us. That is 
why I thought we should bring it to you now in connection with the 
present budget . Maybe in a year or two we should be replacing some 
of our present men. The Government has a big investment in that 
and it would be false economy not to use that in training younger men; 
but our 1953 budget does not provide for much of that. 

Mr. Horan. We are very fortunate in my area in having some very 
fine and able people in farm credit work there and it is a factor that 
we cannot ignore at all. 

Mr. Brennan. That is right. 


Propuction Creprr CORPORATIONS 


Amounts available for administrative expe nses 





j ~y 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| | 


a af 


$1,338,000 $1, 358, 8 |. $1, 465, 000 
49. ( 


Limitation or estimate _ 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings A Ps —11, 016 |-- pieces 
Total administrative expenses ___.-_.___- : .--| ot 346, 984 


\—— - “al 
Total available for administrative expenses 1, 358, 000 } 1, 407,0 5 | “1, 465, 000 
| 1, 465, 000 


! 
| 1, 407, O15 





Administrative expenses by activities 
Organizing, providing supplemental capital for, and supervising pro- 
duction credit associations: 


Rit ae ete ie ok es |S RSs a india ad Se eOSt ee kas de $1, 346, 984 
Perea coe St oP assy wee cone ee dte wies A 407, 015 

















Accrued expenditures by objects 











Object classification 1951 actual 1952estimate 1953 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions x . 206 199 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- 5 5 | 5 
Average number of all employees - - A 175 172 76 
Average salaries: Established by head of agency, board, etc_- $5,4 445 | $5, 876 895 
Salaries and wages: | 
Permanent positions __- -- 925, 586 | 989, 035 1, 025, 396 
Part-time and temporary positions : 25, 445 26, 630 27,110 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base --- ‘ " ail 3, 712 3, 787 
Overtime compensation __-_- ; 105 ; Ss 
Adjustment of accrued annual leave - - - “8” Sree SF YR. eee ae 
Total salaries and wages 969, 482 1,019, 377 a: 05 M5, 203 
Directors’ expense. is 40, 637 42, 800 44, 900 
Travel expense.............. ee hole aes 175, 722 182, 400 184, 900 
Communications. -.._...-..- Ree eee. ee 285 | 15, 300 15, 300 
Rent and utility services _..- 45, 000 50, 000 
Printing, binding, and office supplies 17, 400 17, 400 
Depreciation of equipment 3, 200 5, 900 
General agents’ expense _- 63, 200 71, DO 
General Accounting Office audit expensé 3, 750 3, 750 
| i alae aa ai zy 1, 800 | 2, 200 
Miscellaneous CR Bel eRs: Tig Gree bee : Aer 11, 419 12, 788 12, 857 
Total accrued expenditures... _- ie 1, 346, 984 | 1, 407, ous 1, 465, 000 


Mr. Wurrren. We will insert at this point pages 402, 403, 405, and 
410, in connection with the productoin credit corporations, 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The production credit corporations, one in each of the 12 farm credit 
districts, were established pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1933 (12 U. 8. C. 
1131 et seq.) to organize, provide supplemental capital to, and supervise pro- 
duction credit associations. The latter are local cooperative associations, 500 
in number, providing a permanent source of short-term production credit to 
farmers and stockmen throughout the United States and Puerto Rico. 

A revolving fund of $120,000,000 was established in the United States Senet 
in 1933 for the capitalization of the production credit corporations (12 U. 8. C. 
1181b, 11311). This was reduced to $90,000,000 in 1949 (P. L. 860, SOth Cong.) 
and with successive payments into the revolving fund starting voluntarily in 
1944 only $39,255,000 remained as paid-in capital at June 30, 1951. Most of the 
original capital of the production credit associations was furnished by the 
corporations through the purchase of class A stock. However, the associations 
are designed to become entirely locally owned by their farmer members, and 190 
associations had reached this goal by November 30, 1951. 

Each corporation operates within its own financial structure under its dis- 
trict board of directors. One of the principal functions is the supervision of 
associations and this is designed to maintain their soundness and dependability. 
These associations in 1953 are expected to make about 317,000 loans for $1,- 
425,000,000, At June 30, 1951, their 468,463 member stockholders had purchased 
and owned about $77,000,000 of the associations’ capital stock. 

On November 30, 1951, the 12 corporations had 166 employees (full-time 
equivalent), all in the field. 
Administrative expense limitation: 


Estimated, 1952______ NESE ERR re me Se Pee Re $1, 407, 015 
Budget estimate, 1953_ : : ; 1, 465, 000 
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Administrative expenses 


eeemenmn en, rs oo 3 a oe $1, 358, 000 
Anticipated supplemental authorization for pay adjustments com- 

parable to Public Law 201 (net pay costs of $50,000, less $985 sav- 

ings under authorization included in above act, representing esti- 

mated cost of examination of general agents’ offices to be excluded 

from administrative expenses and to be included in “Facilities and 

services furnished and examinations made by Farm Credit Admin- 


intra tion.” Demme WIG 1002 Fie ese een enon i +49, 015 
ern Se So. CL Ss eS a 1, 407, 015 
Re ne a aloe Sok Santini oe ee 1, 465, 000 
EEE nee See aS OM, Shee Oe! TLS SS Rae De eee EE Ee RE +57, 985 


asc ak ich se cities ta asec sin orp liane ines il +$42, 985 











For pay adjustment CO Rie DRESS Ee Ba a ar Se lage eS +15, 000 
Project statement 
: | P 1952, esti- Increase or | 1953, esti- 
> ¥ | € ’ } | ’ 
Project 1961 mated | decrease | mated 
1, Organizing, providing supplemental capital | 
for, and supervising production credit asso- | | | 
ciations yo at De a SNA gE te $1,346,984 | $1,407,015 | +$57, 985 $1, 465, 000 
Unobligated balance......-..-.---- nasal 15, 036. }.-...... pmavalilaht cath Sienkteean 
Total pay adjustment costs. _.._...............|.------------- | (50, 000) | [+15, 000}) (95, 000] 
Total available or estimate _- .-| 1,358,000 : ye 1, 407, 015 | +57, 985 BY _ 1, 465, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental - -_- + siebiidls =| —49, 015 |---------- Ean ; 
| Makes) iets F tert ae aad at sr a —— 
Total appropriation or estimate - - | 1, 358, 000 | 1, 358, 000 Ee el 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 

Creation and purpose 

Pursuant to the Farm Credit Act of 1983 (12 U. S C. 1131 et seq.) the pro- 
duction credit system was organized to provide permanent credit facilities 
especially adapted to the short-term credit requirements of agriculture. The 
system includes 12 production credit corporations, 1 in each of the 12 Farm 
Credit districts, and 500 local production credit associations. The corporations 
were established to organize, provide supplemental capital for, and supervise 
local production credit associations which were to make loans to farmers and 
stockmen, 


Management and supervision 


Each corporation operates under its own corporate management and under the 
direction of a board of directors, composed of the members of the district Farm 
Credit Board who are, ex officio, the directors of the four permanent credit units 
of each Farm Credit district. The operations of the corporations are supervised 
by the Production Credit Commissioner, who is responsible to the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration. The affairs of the production credit associa- 
tions are administered under the direction of the respective boards of directors, 
generally of five members, elected by and from the membership of the associ- 
ations. The associations are under the supervision of the production credit cor- 
porations and in turn the Farm Credit Administration. 


Source of funds 


1. Capital stock—The Farm Credit Act of 1933 established a revolving fund 
of $120,000,000 in the United States Treasury for the purpose of purchasing the 
capital stock of the corporations, and the initial subscription for each corporation 
was fixed at $7,500,000. The revolving fund was used in its entirety from 1935 
to 1944, except that $15,000,000 was returned to the Treasury in 1940 pursuant 
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to a request by the President of the United States and was requisitioned again 
by the Governor from the fund in 1$41. A voluntary program of returning 
capital to the revolving fund was begun in 1944. Annual repayments had reduced 
the outstanding capital from $120,000,000 to $81,635,000 at June 30, 1948. Pur- 
suant to Public Law 860, Eightieth Congress, $30,000,000 of paid-in capital was 
returned to the surplus fund of the Treasury by the corporations during 1949 
which reduced the total amount of the revolving fund to $90,000,000. Further 
repayments to the revolving fund through 1951 and as estimated for 1952 and 
1953 will reduce the paid-in capital stock of the corporations to $33,735,000 at 
June 30, 1953. 

2. Earned surplus.—After payment of all costs from organization to date, the 
earned surplus of the corporations at June 30, 1951, amounted te $16,200,750, 
or 41 percent of their paid-in capital. It is required that net earnings of each 
corporation shall be devoted to building a surplus fund of at least 25 percent of 
its paid-in capital (12 U .S. C. 113lc (c)): 10 of the corporations had such a 
surplus at June 30, 1951. 

Type of operations 

The principal functions of the corporations are to organize, provide supple- 
mental capital for, and supervise production credit associations which make 
short-term loans to farmers ard ranchmen for general agricultural purposes. 
The associations obtain most of their loan funds by discounting farmers’ notes 
with, and by other borrowings from, the Federal intermediate credit banks. The 
corporations maintain substantial immediately available resources in the form of 
investments in the United States securities as a backlog of reserve strength in 
support of the entire system. These resources permit immediate increases in the 
investments in class A stock of production credit associations as needed to 
maintain sound credit service. Meanwhile these securities provide the corpora- 
tions with income. 

1. Organizing production credit associations Production credit associations, 
numbering 500, have been established to serve all of the United States and Puerto 
Rico (12 U. S. C. 1131e, 11314). 

2. Capitalizing production credit associations —The initial capital of the pro- 
duction credit associations was provided by the district production credit corpo- 
rations through the purchase of class A stock in the associations. As farmers 
and stockmen obtained loans, they were required to purchase capital stock 
(class B) in the local associations and it was intended, ultimately, that the 
capital stock originally provided by the production credit corporations would be 
retired in full and the associations would be wholly owned by their members. 
In addition to the capital stock purchased by members to qualify for loans many 
farmers and stockmen have purchased extra stock and others have retained the 
stock after repaying the loans. At June 30, 1951, farmers and stockmen owned 
$77,094,902, or 85.9 percent, of the total capital stock of the associations. Cireum- 
stunces have arisen and will arise in the future where substantial capital invest- 
ments by the corporations must be made immediately to provide the associations 
with an adequate capital structure to permit obtaining loanable funds necessary 
to maintain credit service. (For further information, see table C.) 

3. Supervising production credit associations—The 12 corporations are re- 
sponsible in their respective districts for all phases of the supervision of the 500 
associations, The corporations establish the basic policies under which associa- 
tion loans are made and must approve each loan which exceeds 20 percent of the 
associations’ capital and guaranty fund and all loans to association officers and 
directors. In guiding the associations in building sound local credit institu- 
tions, the corporations emphasize (1) sound and constructive credit service to 
farmers throughout the respective territories; (2) avoidance of loans which 
would add to inflation; (8) efficient, economical, and sound operations; (4) 
adequate reserves; (5) member ownership of the associations; (6) training; 
and (7) decentralization of responsibilities. The policies of training and de- 
centralization have enabled the corporations to reduce staffs over one-third since 
1940 and function with relatively small staffs, a majority of whom are working 
directly with the association directors and officers largely through contacts at 
the association offices and occasional group meetings for neighboring associa- 
tions. In these 500 associations operating through about 1,500 offices and han- 
dling a billion and a quarter dollar loan volume annually, new problems are con- 
tinually arising, many of which are of major significance accentuating the need 
for adequate supervision. In combating inflation, the associations are subject to 
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the selective credit controls of regulations W and X, and follow the voluntary 
credit-restraint program sponsored by the Federal Reserve System for guidance of 
commercial banks, insurance companies, and other lenders. 


Operating data 


The 1953 estimates reflect the increasing demand on the associations for 
credit. This demand, coupled with inflationary tendencies generally, important 
shifts in agricultural production, and the need to deal effectively with problem 
loans and to minimize credit losses, is creating new problems in maintaining 
sound and constructive credit service to association members and qualified 
applicants seeking credit. 

1. Administrative expenses.—Experience has demonstrated that if the associa- 
tions are to maintain a dependable credit service and continue to make progress 
as a group toward complete member-ownership, supervision by the corporations 
must be adequate to enable them to determine weaknesses in the early stages 
and to apply corrective Measures promptly. For a summary of personnel re- 
quirements and administrative expenses, together with comparative workload 
data, see table B. 

2. Investment in class A stock of production credit associations —Because of 
the anticipated increases in locally owned capital and reserves of the production 
credit associations and the desire of the membership to become completely local- 
ly owned, it is estimated that associations will retire stock owned by the corpo- 

rations in the amounts of $5, 216,000 in 1952 and $3,555,000 in 1953, with addition- 

al investments required of $2,000,000 and $1,000,000, respectively, in these years. 
This is expected to reduce the corporations’ total investment in class A stock 
of the associations to $6,885,500 at June 30, 1953. 

3. Retirement of capital stock—Repayments to the revolving fund are esti- 
mated at $8,000,000 in 1952 and $2,500,000 in 1958. Such payments will reduce 
the paid-in capital of the corporations to $33,735,000 at June 30, 1953. There is 
no adequate basis for measuring the ultimate long-term eapital and surplus needs 
of the production credit corporations until the system has weathered a period 
of falling or continued lower prices for farm products; however, past experience 
in agricultural credit has demonstrated the need in such a system for a strong 
capital structure and the availability of supplemental capital for temporary pe- 
riods to meet sharp increases in demand for credit or other emergencies. 


Summary of operations 


A summary of actual operations for the fiscal year 1951 and estimates for 1952 
and 1953, which is set forth in greater detail in the printed budget, is given in 
the following table: 

















TABLe A 
| 
or ee Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Fiscal vear | 1952, esti-. | 1953, esti- 
eh « mated 
Funds applied— ° 
To investment in class A stock of oa sce credit asso- 

ciations.__- neds EE TOMES $90,000 | $2,000,000 $1, 000, 000 
To administrative expenses__ Sco ino nn eee te 1, 346, 984 1, 407, 015 1, 465, 000 
To other operating expense - 239, 438 | 272, 300 | 272, 300 
To excess of par value over proceeds from sales of United | 

States securities__._- * CD See yet at BY, 34 a 
To return of U. 8. Government investment to U. 8. Treas- | | } 

REE ONO IN Rian «he eer aT 3,000,000 | 3,000,000 | 2, 500, 000 
To increase in United States securities held es. 1, 947,950 | a en eee 
To increase in Treasury cash_...._..__- : oat 10, 000 | PRG LEER SP AE, 

6, 648, 527 | | 6, 729, 315 | 5, 237, 300 
Funds provided— } a4 
By retirement of class A stock investment in scent | 

credit associations : ees 5 5, 499, 350 5, 216, 000 | 3, 555, 000 
By operating income : 1, 115, 226 | 1, 160, 700 | 1, 169, 700 
By decrease in working capital. i 33, 143 342, 615 16, 600 
By discount on securities purchased 808 |. adeginval bile seins 
By decrease in United States securities held (par). a 496, 000 
By decrease in Treasury cash_- " 10, 000 ode 

6, 648, 527 6, 729, 315 5, 237, 300 
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The following table is a summary of the personnel and administrative expenses 
as estimated for 1953, together with pertinent comparative data: 


TasLe B 





l ] 
| 1940 actual | 
| converted to | | 
1940 actual 1951 salary | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
and price } 
levels! | 


Total personnel for 12 production credit corpora- } 
ee RN ae EE Se ere Ot 172 | 176 


le ocinbkuirennienrinentionploucnwen $881,575 | $1,630,914 | $1,019,377 | $1, 056, 293 
Total travel expense.__.......-.-- Se ee $190, 257 $351, 975 | $182, 400 | $184, 900 
Total administrative expenses__-_-....--..-.--.-- $1, 345, 783 $2,489,698 | $1,407,015 $1, 465, 000 
Total administrative expenses per $100 of loans | 

made by production credit associations $0. 41 $0.76 | $0.11 | $0. 10 
Number of loans made by production credit | | 

associations Se ee - 229, 566 Pek Ss 302, 000 | 317, 000 
Amcunt of loans made by production credit 

associations _. $328, 000, 000 --.---------|$1,332,000,000 | $1, 425, 000, 000 


Estimated number of advances and repay- 


Oe BIND BOING. on ons otc sn ee nce . 1,850,000 |_......... ini 2, 718, 000 | 2, 853, 000 
Number of production credit association offices, | 

including full- and part-time field offices Ne Bt Lae eee 1, 548 | 1, 548 
Number of production credit association direc- | 

ESR SSRRBEL IVER ieiciabales cckshatepe dea aleesigivepteds at 4 8, Sh 2, 525 2, 525 
Number of production credit association em- 

ployees (man-years) - 


Re ENTS Cia ees RE dncncanekcndnae! 3, 269 3, 356 








1 On basis of Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index which is currently running at 185 (April and 
May 1951) with 1940 being 100. 


The following table relates to the function of the production credit corporations 
in capitalizing production credit associations and shows the loan volume of pro- 
duction credit associations in relation to (1) capital and reserves of the associations 
and (2) the capital and surplus of the production credit corporations invested in 
or available for investment in capital stock of the associations. 






































TABLE C 
1945 actual 1951 actual 1953 estimate 

Amount of loans made by PC A’s. =e $500, 305,170 $1,222,213,553 | $1,425,000, 000 
Amount of loans outstanding June 30-. ae 266, 712, 538 681, 998, 094 800, 000, 000 

Capital and reserves of PC A's: PS 
Capital stock owned by PCC’s__. Sod 55, 700, 485 12, 656, 500 6, 885, 500 
Capital stock owned by members._____- oat a 31, 232, 224 77, 094, 902 90, 000, 000 
Reserves _- ia pe tes 2 33, 598, 340 69, 436, 599 83, 000, 000 
Total. ’ nee ecuiad 120, 531, 049 159, 188, 001 179, 885, 500 
CapitalandsurplusofPCC’ss = |§$ |. | Ie ati 
Paid-in capital_. ov ape ee nee 108, 300, 000 39, 235,000 | 33, 735, 000 
Surplus. ; s ai 12, 716, 436 16, 200, 750 15, 079, 335 
a . - 121, 016, 436 55, 435, 750 48, 814, 335 

Use of PCC capital and surplus, June 30: pee nf 
Invested in class A stock of PCA’s_...._.___. ; 55, 700, 485 12, 656, 500 6, 885, 500 
Invested in United States bonds.._._.______- ina 64, 233, 250 41, 882, 906 41, 401, 706 
| EEE SF wolhiinad vs ; 1, 082, 701 896, 344 527, 129 
aivicus henna Si . 5 eee 121, 016, 436 55, 435, 750 48, 814, 335 











Note.—A fund of about $41,000,000 in United States bonds held by the production credit corporations for 
immediate use in capitalizing production credit associations if needed and justified is not a large amount 
relative to the volume of association loans and the possible further increased needs of farmers for credit, and 
adverse developments which might occur. 


Mr. Duccan. Here again, we have an increase of $57,985 for pro- 
gram purposes which is in keeping with the current needs. Most of 
the business of the Federal intermediate credit banks originates with 


the production credit associations. There is a request for $15,000 for 
pay increases. 
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Mr. A. T. Esgate is the Deputy Production Credit Commissioner 
and he has a statement, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Escatr. The purpose of this statement is to give information 
regarding the work of the 12 production credit corporations and 
their combined budget estimates in relation to the 1953 authorization 
requested for administrative expenses to be paid from their corporate 
funds. These corporations (one in each farm credit district) estab- 
lish basic policies in their respective districts for the 500 local cooper- 
ative production credit associations, supervise their operations and 
lending practices, and provide individual associations with supple- 
mental capital if needed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE ESTIMATES REPRESENT MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


The administrative expenses of the production credit corporations 
for 1953 are estimated at $1,465,000. This is an average of about 
$122,000 per corporation consisting of $88,000 for salaries, $15,400 for 
travel, and $18,600 for other expenses. 

The estimate for 1953 provides for an increase of $57,985. This 
added amount is needed to permit: First, an increase in total force 
from 172 to 176 (man-years), $21,916; second, to place on a full-year 
basis cost-of-living pay increases comparable to Public Law 201 which 
are in effect for only a part of the fiscal year 1952, $15,000; and, third, 
other necessary increases in costs and facilities, $21,069. 

The personnel strength of the 12 corporations as projected for 1953 

is 176 (man-years). This is an average of 15 per corporation as com- 
yared with 25 in 1940, and 19 in 1945. This reduction in personnel 
1as taken place notwithstanding the fact that loans made by the 
associations per year have increased 26 percent in number and more 
than trebled in amount since 1940 and that the need for close super- 
vision of lending activities has been increased by inflationary tend- 
encies, high operating costs, and the narrowing margin of net agri- 
cultural income. 

In presenting the estimates for 1953 the corporations are alive to the 
needs of the present national emergency. The estimates of the 12 
corporations have been carefully studied by their district boards of 
directors and their officers in light of the job to be done. In their 
opinion the estimates for 1953 constitute minimum allowance for 
expenses needed to carry out the functions of the corporations. 

The supervisory work of the corporations is strongly affected by 
current economic conditions which affect the quality of loans. Ade- 
quate credit is necessary for production of food and fiber. An in- 
crease is expected in the number and amount of loans for production 
purposes. At the same time speculation and unwise lending must be 
avoided through adherence to the national program of voluntary 
credit restraint. To adapt the credit resources of the production credit 
system to the above aims requires sound leadership and supervision 
by the corporations. 

They must also take into account the supervisory and training 
problems arising from turn-over of key association personnel; the 
need for spotting unfavorable trends or serious weaknesses in associa- 
tion operations and taking corrective action before major problems 
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or losses develop; and the importance of protecting the capital invest- 
ments of farmers and the Government in the system, and of continuing 
to encourage the return of Government capital by the associations. 





THE PRODUCTION CREDIT SYSTEM CREDIT FACILITIES 


The 500 production credit associations make and service short-term 
agricultural loans throughout the continental United States and in 
Puerto Rico. Nearly a half million farmers and ranchers are members 
of and own stock totaling over $82 million in the 500 associations. In 
the calendar year 1951, 284,000 loans were made for a total of $1,320,- 
000,000. Nearly half of the production credit associations have re- 
tired all of the Government capital formerly provided by the produc- 
tion credit corporations and are now owned entirely by farmers and 
stockmen. A large number of the other associations are rapidly ap- 
proaching the attainment of that objective. 


SUPERVISION OF THE PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


In establishing the production credit system, the Congress provided 
a means of supervision of the local associations through the 12 pro- 
duction credit corporations. These corporations, working under their 
district boards of directors, are responsible for all phases of the su- 
pervision of the production credit associations in their respective 
districts. This includes the formulation of broad credit and operating 
policies and necessary regulations and the approval of certain asso- 
ciation actions pursuant to law and delegation thereunder by the 
governor. 

LOAN POLICIES 


A basic job of the production credit corporations is to help the 
associations set and follow sound loam policies. The executive com- 
mittees of the individual associations have full authority and respon- 
sibility in making loans within the broad policies except that loans to 
directors and officers and loans which are large in relation to an as- 
sociation’s capital structure can be made only with the approval of the 
corporation of the district and in some instances also with the ap- 
proval of the Production Credit Commissioner. 


CREDIT EXAMINATIONS 


In supervising credit, designated field representatives of the corpo- 
rations, in addition to their regular supervisory contacts from time 
to time during the year, make an annual credit review of the policies 
and procedures of each association. This includes a credit examina- 
tion of the outstanding loans which constitutes part of the annual ex- 
amination of each association as required by law. The corporations 
have the responsibility under the law for prescribing certain associa- 
tion reserves and in addition to other uses the reports of the credit 
examinations are utilized by the boards of directors of the associations 
in making provision for actual and estimated losses on loans. The 
costs of the credit examinations are assessed to the associations. 

These field representatives of the corporations are specialists in 
short-term agricultural credit and are wa versed in the agricultural 
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program and practices of the area to which they are assigned. They 
review their findings with the association boards of directors or ex- 
ecutive committees and with association personnel. This affords an 
opportunity for thorough consideration of the credit policies and 
practices of the associations illustrated by specific examples and 
serves as a basis for supervision and training activities throughout the 
year. 


CAPITALIZATION 


The corporations have major responsibilities for the capitalization 
of the associations, for encouraging the building of reserves and in- 
crease in stock ownership by members, for getting the associations to 
retire their corporation-owned capital, as they are able, and after that 
to help the associations to continue to provide necessary capital struc- 
ture from local sources so that their future demands for supplemental 
eapital from the corporations will be held to a minimum. Thus the 
supervisory responsibilities of the corporations with regard to asso- 
ciation capitalization continue after associations become wholly mem- 
heraurnel inasmuch as it is necessary for all associations to build and 
maintain net worth in a reasonable ratio to the amount of outstanding 
loans in order to be able to carry on a dependable credit service. 


OTHER SUPERVISORY DUTIES 


The corporations have numerous other specific responsibilities such 
as prescribing the amount of certain association reserves; regulating 
association investments; and — or disapproving dividends 
and the compensation of personnel. 

In supervising the general operations of the associations, field ac- 
countants and other personnel of the corporations make periodic 
operating reviews and audits of the associations. These men are 
specialists in operating methods and procedures, office management, 
accounting and budgeting in relation to the production credit associa- 
tions in their respective districts. They are instrumental in working 
out and explaining to the associations appropriate methods for speed- 
ing the handling of loans and for promoting efficiency and economy 
of operations, and safeguards for funds. 





TRAINING 


In carrying out the objectives of the legislation under which the 
associations were organized, it is the purpose of the corporations to 
see that the directors, officers, and employees of the associations re- 
ceive necessary training for the proper discharge of their duties and 
responsibilities. Thus, the corporations sponsor training activities 
designed to meet the particular requirements of individual employees 
or groups of employees. They encourage the associations to conduct 
appropriate on-the-job training and assist as necessary in the training 
of directors and key association personnel. 


ADEQUATE SUPERVISION IS NECESSARY 


Supervision is necessarily aconinaras job if the associations are to 
perform their intended functions. Each year a number of new asso- 
ciation directors are elected to the local boards. Normal turnover 
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brings a considerable number of new employees into the associations 
ach year. Association offices generally are located in county-seat 
towns and in many locations there are only one or two employees. 

Crop and credit conditions change from year to year. Credit super- 
vision is not a matter of routine but varies widely with the years and 
with the different areas and types of agriculture. One of the im- 
portant problems faced by the associations in 1953 is to provide sound 
credit for required agricultural production in the national emergency 
without contributing to inflationary tendencies. In their supervision, 
the corporations counsel with the associations to assure compliance 
with the national program of voluntary credit restraint as well as 
regulations X and W of the Federal Reserve Board. 


RETURN OF INITIAL GOVERNMENT CAPITAL 


The paid-in capital of the production credit corporations has been 
reduced from $120 million as authorized by the Congress in 1933, te 
$39.2 million at present and is expected to be further reduced to $33.7 
million by June 30, 1953. Of the $86.3 million reduction, $30 million 
was returned to the surplus fund of the Treasury and $56.3 million 
will have been returned to the Treasury revolving fund established 
in 1933 for the production credit system. The present paid-in capital 
of the corporations is intact and protected by a substantial surplus. 

From their capital funds provided by the Government, the corpo- 
rations have maintained investments in the capital stock of the pro- 
duction credit associations. These investments have been reduced 
from a peak of approximately $90 million in 1934 to less than $12 
million at present and are expected to be further reduced to $6.9 
million in 1953. 


CAPITAL RESOURCES SERVE AS A BACKLOG OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Adequate capital structure in relation to loans is necessary in each 
association as a matter of sound tinancial management and as a means 
of obtaining needed loanable funds through the rediscounting of 
farmers’ notes and other borrowings from the Federal intermediate 
credit bank of the district. 

It isa recognized objective that farmer-stockholders of each associa- 
tion should build and maintain adequate capital in their association ; 
however, providing supplemental capital is a function of the produc- 
tion credit corporations in which recurring activities are to be expected 
from year to year. An example is seen in the Kansas flood of last 
summer. In July the Production Credit Corporation of Wichita, 
with the consent of the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
made a commitment to supply additional capital up to a total of $2 
million to provide emergency financial support to eight production 
credit associations located in the flood area. Only $975,000 was actu- 
ally disbursed for that purpose—of which $405,000 has already been 
returned—but the authorization and availability of the larger sum was 
an important factor in meeting the conditions which attended that 
disaster. Through the corporate powers and funds of the production 
‘redit corporation these commitments were made and disbursements 
were available within 48 hours after the action taken by the Wichita 
beard of directors. ; 
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In cases of emergency, promptness of aid is of the highest impor- 
tance. The existence of stand-by capital resources in the production 
credit corporations available for immediate use in emergencies 1s an 
element of great strength to the system. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS AS A MEASURE OF SCOPE OF SUPERVISION 


Appraisal of the work and responsibilities of the production credit 
corporations can best be made through a review of the operations, 
problems, and progress of the production credit associations which 
they supervise. The following summary gives general information 
regarding the operations of the associations as an indication of the 
scope and significance of the supervisory job of the production credit 
corporations and the effectiveness of their leadership and supervision 
in carrying out the responsibilities placed upon them. 

1. The 472.000 farmer-stockholders of the 500 associations own $82.9 
million of capital stock of the associations. 

2. Accumulated earnings total $72.4 million. 

3. The investment of the production credit corporations in the 
capital stock of the associations has been reduced to $11.4 million. 

4. Two hundred and thirty-eight associations are wholly farmer- 
owned. 

5. The associations made 284,000 loans for $1,320,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1951. The average size loan (including all advances 
made during the year) was $4,648; based on the latest information 
available (for 12 months ended June 30, 1950) the median size loan 


was $1,221 and 46 percent of the loans were for $1,000 or less. 


6. Most of the loans are made on a budgeted basis with an average 
of more than four advances and four repayments per loan. Borrow- 
ers pay interest only for the time the money is outstanding. 

7. Loans are made for general agricultural and production pur- 
poses and with few exceptions, have a maturity not in excess of 1 
year. 

8. A typical association serves 6 céunties: the 500 associations main- 
tain over 1,500 offices and there are many other points where applica- 
tions for loans may be made. 

9. Responsibility for the operations of each of the associations 
rests in a board of directors, usually consisting of five members elected 
by and from the farmer-stockholders of the association. Loans are 
disbursed by the associations from their own funds under the author- 
ity of their executive committees and usually with no other approvals. 

10. Losses are charged first against reserves and the class B capital 
stock owned by farmer-stockholders before there is any loss on the 
class A capital stock, if any, owned by the production credit cor- 
porations. 

11. Total losses on association loans from organization to Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, have amounted to about one-eighth of 1 percent of the 
eash advanced. 

12. The associations obtain most of their loanable funds by dis- 
counting farmers’ notes with and other borrowings from the Federal 
intermediate credit banks. The current interest rate charged by the 
credit banks is 25¢ to 234 percent. ‘ 

13. Associations pay their operating expenses and interest on bor- 
rowed funds, absorb losses, and build reserves from the interest and 
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fees paid by farmers and interest on investments. The current in- 
terest rate of most associations is 514 to 6 percent. 

14. Every borrower must own stock in the association equal to at 
least 5 percent of the amount of his loan; many members do not de- 
sire to dispose of their stock although not currently borrowing. _ 

15. Upon becoming wholly farmer-owned, associations are subject 
to Federal and State income and other applicable taxes. 

16. The book value of the capital stock of each of the 500 associ- 
ations exceeds the par value. 

The rapid progress toward farmer-ownership of the production 
credit associations during the last 6 years is shown by the following 
table which reflects the latest available information : 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 




















| Dee. 31, 1945 | Dee. 31, 1951 
as | 
Number of farmer-stockholders. --........------------- onesgucuseketauese 363, 00C 471, 507 
Capita] stock owned by farmer-stockholders (par value) ......--..-----------| $82, 972, 933 $82, 911, 107 
Percent of tota] net worth. -.....-....-.---------- pti Skaeletonel 26.8 49.7 
Se I RN NE III ores ccmccnnnnecenigpnncestnecescnsucess $34, 921, 895 $72, 409, 854 
Percent of total net worth. -.-....-..--. goon no wn nnn ow ne -- - 2- -- - --2-- 28.3 43.5 
Capital stock owned by production credit corporations (par value).........-| $55,355, 085 $11, 370, 500 
nants denidinh icbininwitnanin mtnminnm wad waneipeg naan es 44.9 6.8 
ee ono cieripniotananbtibhustehaseseeatnessoe 611 500 
Number of associations having attained complete farmer-ownership- -------. 2 1238 
Number of other associations where the capital stock owned by farmer-stock- 
holders plus total accumulated earnings represent 75 percent or more of the | 
ain nceanindine tated ad uensagecnnbhayn nei amniniaciihn thine wis | 68 207 
en Ol I oc ele at ence ewnwnscae sds iesosesnecesncns eee $42, 512, 530 
ST UII huikin ew sidc dennis chose eiansndegcennstenanmniane an eee ee TSU 
| 


1 Includes 22 associations which fully repaid the corporations’ class A stock investment by Jan. 5, 1952. 





Supplementing the preceding tabulation there follows a table showing, as of 
December 31, 1951, by farm-credit districts and States, the number of production 
credit associations, total number of their member-stockholders, and capital-stock 
investment in these associations: 



































} | 
| Amount of association 
nee ‘ capital stock (par value) 
Number of |,, 
; | Total number 
District and State —" of member- | Owned by 
ceneiations | Stockholders | Owned by i 
associations member- —— 
stockholders corporations 
Springfield district: 
OS ae Da denk wh waeigietmawenek 7 2, 033 $470, 144 $22, 000 
I 8d cieeid unnsinieenestien ates 1 641 79, 100 40, 000 
Pitta cbt anehncbeinckemevcatmanees, 3 2, 803 ef ee 
Massachusetts. _-......-.. tote eo iritteaiin Angee 4 1, 934 257, 792 30, 000 
Ri ie an elite ae RE aoa 1 343 halla iti 
0 EE SSeS eet 1 1, 628 A ee eee 
New RE RO | 14 16, 959 2, 814, 075 135, 000 
| SES ars Res SOEs: + 2, 626 442, 050 
EE Geakektacmewinetbeawen mas eareis | 35 28, 967 5, 056, 881 505, 000 
Baltimore district: ee _ | 
i i te dl gel dencsadepsimipibautinindacne | ll 11, 537 1, 456, 248 205, 000 
Delaware _.._.._- TSS BESS RE 1 | 12 154, 420 5, 000 
Maryland Eee aa a ae | 6 | 3, 771 777, 320 185, 000 
isi‘ DAG aSatAEeeN 13 | 9, 359 1, 063, 605 175, 000 
_ 9 Ores 4 | 2, 189 237, 500 100, 000 
ee eee | 1 2, 498 |}, ends ee 
ie es 36 | 30,266 | 4,412, 153 670, 000 











See footnote at end of table. 
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; Amount of association 
capital stock (par value) 
Number of 
ve : Total number 
District and State — of member. ea Genet by 
associations | Stockholders | Ownee er? | Production 
credit 
stockholders corporations 
mbia district: 
ou EE 27 36,220 | $2,409,465 | $855, 000 
I SI iiiien conan sececennsepeioeere 21 19, 858 ey 654, 000 
a nen Ai Sr el Rag td one Rac 29 24, 887 2, 539, 92 1, 221, 300 
is hg hl, Secret eee enas L 10 6, 269 1, 456, 110 | 455, 000 
2 NRE Sein oe any Oye noe ne ey nee EOE 87 87, 243 7, 723, 289 3, 185, 300 
—— —SS>S _ ———— ——_—— 
7’ d 
gl a heer u 22,721 | 2,860, 705 30s, 000 
ain wana eminem een wat i 2, 767, 
Soames CS i aes Beh ee BS : 10 14, 311 1, 608, 860 220, 000 
| ae See Sees 9 12, 720 1, 180, 160, 440, 000 
eS Eee SES ee a ere 40 70, 051 8, 417, 530 1, 285, 000 
New Orleans district il 
hi 50 8 11,658 | 1, 015,350 | 480, 000 
Mississippi. - ---.------------------------- 10 24,282 | 2, 904,675 360, 000 
Ee ee ee ee 8 13, 568 1, 919, 585 155, 000 
eid acbtost Sosttuiescat send 26 49, 508 5, 839, 610 995, 000 
St. Louis district: 
; Illinois... .--- einceniemet cagsyenkessnnewes 18 19, 511 3, 784, 290 85, 000 
: i Pye Pa Abe Ce 13 18, 073 3, 086, 230 631, 200 
* USS SESE See eas (eee he Pee 14 18, 885 2, 195, 255 749, 000 
| Saas Z dukts coast ae 45 56, 469 9, 065, 775 ;: 465, 200 
St. Paul district: 
. SS ES eee ope nebees ll | 9, 898 1, 150, 485 100, 000 
SS a ey ee ee : 
Minnesota - Baste: 
TN A 
ME is Betcccud 
aes ~*aneiag 16 7, 188 2, 527, 100 485, 000 
Towa..-_.-- — - " owe , ty al, Dy 
South Dakota... __- 9 4, 323 | 1, 062, 325 100, 000 
Nebraska. - ...--.-- ee a 14 5, 271 | 1, 716, 860 390, 000 
Wyoming.-...-_--.- . tes 1 533 701, 040 |..------- a 
ee oe iS cetipahdatiols 40 17,315 | 6, 007, 325 | 975, 000 
Wichita district: | ‘ arte é 
a eee at ES ee | 14 6, 384 | 1, 750, 630 820, 000 
| * Re nae Cae eat 14 11,119 | 1, 856, 245 140, 000 
Colorado "TREE SRL SES we 8 160 | 1, 973, 875 55, 000 
a Se IE Aa a as SIS ie Me 5 1, 620 848, 985 | 30, 000 
ON ica eas taps echt 41 | 23, 326 6, 429, 735 | ‘. i G0 
Houston district: Texas 36 | 32,782 | 11,537, 34 340, a. is — 
Berkeley district: , | 
(IS os EROS PR ene 2 1, 138 | ee 
RENN drttt Suen db ecsai. cccckemswbace une. 2 1, 555 | | 
TE a Eta eee 1 | 123 | - eee 
ce MR a eR EI 25 11, 998 4, 467, 825 290, 000 
| Ee | SE ee ne eran 30 14, 814 5, 923, 905 | | 290, 000 
Spokane district: | 
Ne 11 6, 213 2, 200, 545 150, 000 
Nt i ae lan ange dutpomcbkbukbe coke 5 5, 822 | 1, 790, 570 110, 000 
| RRS AR RSE ake ier 6 3, 401 | 400, 000 
Riss cei kahas« pases aiemcciued olen ane 8 4, 389 1, 958, 699 95, 000 
Ea ele SATS EE ARLE 30 25 | 6,775, 904 | 755, 000 
System total_.__. ih cette ea eee Aged | 500 471, 50 = 82, 911, 107 | 11, 370, 500 








NotTE.—lIn those instances where an association pepemte' in more than 1 State, it has been classified accord- 
ing to the State in which its headquarters office is 
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Mr. Escare. I think that is all I have to say unless there are ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 


RISKS TO FARM PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Esgate. We all take pride in the 
way the production credit associations have been operated. I am 
sure in many eases some banking institutions would like to handle 
their business institutions equally well. There is some competition 
there and differences of opinion; but the general effect on the interest 
rate and on the terms and conditions of production loans has always 
been beneficial to the farmers. 

I would like to follow up my earlier statement about the com- 
parison in business expansion and the way we ask the farmer to 
expand. The point I wish to make is that the way we handle ex- 
pansion in agriculture with no guaranties of a market for the farmers 
production and inadequate price supports, makes his credit less de- 
sirable than for industry, which is protected in its expansion for de- 
fense purposes. 

Mr. Brennan. More hazardous. 

Mr. Wutrren. That may be the proper word. But if a credit 
institution is to make money then it is less desirable. 

Mr. Dueean. Less desirable for both borrower and lender. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. If the contract is canceled, so to speak, he is 
eaught with whatever he has invested and the size of his credit will 
reduce what he can make. 

Mr. Duecax. We are also concerned with the possibility of a 
weather hazard. We have had a number of years of good weather. 


RESEARCH WORK IN FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Horan. All I want is to have a complete discussion on the work 
of research in the Farm Credit Administration. Out our way, Mr. 
Duggan, we recognize research in that field is one we need very badly. 
We may not get all the answers but we certainly need some bench 
marks to go by. 

Mr. Dueean. I have a statement Mr. Horan included in my previous 
remarks on that. I believe I summarized that a little earlier. We 
are asking for the same funds in 1953 as we have in 1952, or a total 
of $431,000 for research work. 

The cooperative research division in Farm Credit Division engaged 
in some 90 research projects and 45 of a service or educational nature 
in fiseal 1951; and more than 55 percent of the projects were con- 
ducted with the cooperation of one or more additional agencies, prin- 
cipally experiment stations and extension services representing a ma- 
jority of the States. Since July 1, 1951, five specific requests for 
cooperation with States in regional projects have had to be turned 
down because of limitations of funds and personnel. 

Mr. Hedges is in direct charge of that and he may have a statement 
to make on that. 

Mr. Henees. Do you have in mind specific things? 

Mr. Horan. Nothing specific, just the whole picture. All of us 
appreciate the impact of Columbia Basin which will pose some real 
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problems in credit assistance and supervision which will require study. 
Sometimes we call them credit studies. 

Mr. Hepers. You mention transportation as a factor. I might in- 
dicate a couple of studies in which transportation does come in. We 
are very fully aware of the difficulty of the Northwest in moving 
apples and vegetables at the present time and we are making a study, 
not perhaps a thorough study but a “quickie” study on transportation 
factors looking into the possibility of water transportation as one 
means of saving on transportation costs, looking into what we call the 
possibilities of coordinated transportation as a means of getting pro- 
ducts into as large lots as possible to hold down transportation costs. 

In another study we are making an analysis of the fertilizer situa- 
tion. That is one of the major farm costs where fruits and vegetables 
are involved. We are looking into sources of fertilizer material for 
that area that will keep transportation costs at a minimum and, there- 
fore, costs of fertilizer at a minimum. 

Mr. Horan. It is almost a double-edged sword. So often farm 
credit is in demand on your marginal acreages. And those are the 
acreages which feel the effect of a particular increase. With the assis- 
tance of the Department I sent a letter last week to Mr. Rogers of the 
ICC protesting what will be the twelfth freight rate increase if 
granted, since 1946. Definitely, if the increase is allowed it is going 
to render uneconomic the present marginal acreages in the Pacific 
Northwest and we feel these freight rates very strongly. Of course, I 
think to have a complete picture we should recognize further that in a 
Federal picture it is the railroads east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Mason-Dixon line where they feel the competition of trucks and 
other conveniences which are quite often in the forefront of a demand 
for a freight increase. Our transcontinental railroads are in good 
shape. 

The one that serves my district is one of the few solvent systems, the 
Great Northern, because of good rates and good tonnage during all the 
years. <All of these things have to be kept current if we are to under- 
stand what we are trying to do in Congress and what you folks are 
trying to do in the extension and supervision of farm credit. So often 
we overlook these things. We think of everything about money and 
who does not. But one has to shift the kaleidoscope continuously be- 
fore him and that-does require continuous studies of all the factors. 

Mr. Hepeérs. Our work relates primarily to problems of cooperatives 
and yet transportation is one of the vital problems of farmers. Coop- 
eratives are to be considered among the instrumentalities of the farmer 
in getting his product to market. 

Mr. Horan. Are you doing anything in the field of the relationship 
of various capital needs and production with respect to the new settlers 
on the Columbia Basin ? 

Mr. Dueean. That would have to be included in our general over- 
all study and I am not familiar with how far they have gotten along. 

Mr. Horan. The original study was made at my request. Secre- 
tary Brannan conducted that with funds out of his own office. 

Mr. Duaean. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Horan. It needs to be brought up to date and made available to 
the Spokane office and to the farmers in general out there. 

Mr. Dugean. Direct farm loans will be made through the Farmers 
Home Administration. 
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I believe we will be able to safeguard a number of farmers in the 
area. 

M. Horan. Listed in the justifications are such items affecting the 
costs of packing California and Arizona citrus fruit. Are you getting 
help from the Research and Marketing Act office ? 

Mr. Hences. Not on this particular one. The three projects listed 
were conducted from regular funds. Farm Credit Administration has 
had $198,500 allotted for 1952 from Research and Marketing Act 
funds. 

Mr. Horan. It is very appropriate. Then you have a study on a 
petroleum operation with the farmers’ cooperatives? 

Mr. Henees. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. What is the nature of that? 

Mr. Henees. It is a broad analysis of the operations of cooperatives 
in the petroleum field trying to give the extent to which they get all 
the way back to the production of oil, the operation of pipelines and 
in the refining of the product. Yet the main function of cooperatives 
is in the distribution of petroleum products to farmers. We have just 
completed another phase of this particular study. We have a publica- 
tion on this broad study, and a further analysis of costs of distribution 
from local association to farmer. 

Mr. Horan. That, of course, is not a Research and Marketing Act 
work at all? 

Mr. Henoces. No. 

Mr. Horan. Here is one for central marketing agencies for eggs and 
penny: Are you getting help from Research and Marketing on 
that ¢ 

Mr. Hences. Not on that particular study. We have a Research 
and Marketing Act study which gets into the analysis of handling 
costs of eggs and poultry, using cooperatives as our source of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Horan. Anything the cooperatives do in the agriculture eco- 
nomic field is reflected to benefit those who do not belong to the cooper- 
atives. 

Mr. Henees. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. And they should be given credit. 

Mr. Hepcrs. Yes. And the cooperatives are our most ready source 
of information on marketing problems. They are willing to cooper- 
ate 100 percent in providing information and testing out new ideas. 

Mr. Horan. Asa rule they provide a sort of bookkeeping system for 
all their members which you do not find in independent producers. 
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Mr. Hepers. They have a more extensive accounting system and 
have more information available for use for research. 

Mr. Horan. What did you ask of the Department for research 
work? 

Mr. Hepees. Originally ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Henees. The original figure this year was $500,000. 

Mr. Horan. That was a direct appropriation and did not take into 
account any transfers. 

Mr. Hences. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. And you are getting from Research and Marketing 
$200,000 ? 

Mr. Hepers. You were referring to the Research and Marketing 
Act? 

Mr. Duccan. No. He was asking first what was supported by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Hepces. That was $400,000. 

Mr. Ducean. And at page 234 of vour notes you will notice it was 
provided in 1953 that $220,500 was to be provided from Agricultural 
Marketing Act funds for use of the Cooperative Research Division. 

Mr. Horan. I am very glad to get that in the record because if 
there is anything in the act to really help the farmers, research in this 
field will probably be more lucrative than anything we are doing 
at. the retail end to help the farmer in his battle with rising costs. 
That is true of our wheat economy in the Northwest. We are being 
undersold in the Asiatic markets by the lower cost of production in 
Canada and freight rates have denied any shipments east and PMA, 
by a loan differential, gives southern Idaho a stranglehold on the 
California market. Some study and realization of what can hap- 
pen to an economy is very eloquent out there in terms of the sense 
of your statement this morning. Increase of freight rates in addi- 
tion to loss of foreign markets can adversely affect our fruit industry 
out there. It is a big factor and we need to know where these bench 
marks are and these warning signals. 

Mr. Roperts. I think I should point out that the proposed increase 
in the 1953 Research and Marketing Act allotment is predicated on 
the budget estimate for the Research and Marketing Act which pro- 
vides for an increase. If the increase in the appropriation is not. pro- 
vided, the additional cooperative research work will not be possible. 

Mr. Wuirren. Governor, we appreciate this opportunity of discus- 
sing your activities with you again. Thank you. 
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Tuurspay,. Fepsruary 14, 1952. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


KNOX T. HUTCHINSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

STANLEY P. WILLIAMS, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

RALPH R. WILL, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY 

T. ROY REID, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

ARTHUR B. THATCHER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERA- 
TIONS 

HUGH W. BERGER, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF PLANT AND OPERATIONS 

JACK W. BAIN, ACTING CHIEF, OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





















Appropriation or estimate ‘ $2, 136, 700 $2, 025, 000 $2, 360, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases “ane ff 5 
Reimbursements from other accounts 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion” 84, 280 83, 447 84, 280 
“Flood control, Agriculture”’ 25, 000 24, 593 25, 000 
Other 31,177 1,481 1, 481 
' Total available for obligation 2, 277, 157 2, 204, 521 2, 470, 761 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —58, 165 
Obligations incurred 2, 218, 992 2, 294, 521 2, 470, 761 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration” Y, 184 
rotal obligations - 2, 228, 176 2, 294, 521 2, 470, 761 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1. General admi 2 os » $455, 291 $486, 491 $552, 758 
2. Personnel a rd service 534, OST 514, 074 578, 868 
3. Budgetary an ninistration and service 611, 052 667, 478 701, 291 
4. General operation - 426, 881 449,715 460, 753 
5. Office of Hea -xaminers ena. 60, 408 67, 242 66, 330 
Total direct obligations : 2. O87, 719 2, 185, 000 2, 360, 000 
lig t Payatlie O F hursements } Other Ac oe i 
1 42,279 34, TOR 35, 208 
- 44, 379 23, 849 24, 090 
3 and service . 0), 229 28, 143 28, 498 
4 23, 570 22, 821 22, 875 
Total oblig p f rser sf 
other accounts : ; 140, 457 109, 521 


Total obligations 2, 28, 176 2, 204, 521 2. 470, 761 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


———— 2 — 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions - 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. - - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary --_. 
Average grade - 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary - 
Average grade. _ 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and te mporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates__- 


Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details. -- - 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel es 

03 T ransportation of things.. 

04 Communication services_----_- 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction -_- 

07 Other contractual services - 
Services performed by other agencies 

08 Supplies and materials_- 

09 Equipment. ’ 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 

15 Taxes and assessments... 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel... 
04 Communication serv ices 
06 Printing and reproduction 
08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts 


Total obligations 





] | 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





$5, 373 
GS-8.4 
$2, 605 
Cc P C- 3. 3 


$1, 969, 943 


22, 602 | 


5, 981 


9, 009 | 


1, 880, 353 
61, 842 


11, 348 | 


22, 962 | 


3, 708 
55, 226 
6, 736 
12, 401 
11, 700 


20, 839 | 
50 | 
554 | 


2, 087, 719 





381 402 
1 | 1 





C 
$2, 072, 726 $2, 23¢ 
2, 060 
8, O84 
2, 800 
2, 588 
2. » 088, 198, 2,2 
1, 984, 572 2, 150, 297 
86, 494 92, 319 
7, 500 7, 500 
22, 521 22, 921 
3, 900 3, 900 
51, 100 50, 400 
3, 715 3, 715 
7, 827 7, 827 
12, 402 13, 977 
4,699 | 6, 874 
70 | 70 
200 | 200 
2, 185, 000° } 2, 360, 000 





127, 182 

11, 480 
a 230 
| 500 
| 


a 140, A457 


| 9, 298, 176 


Analysis of expenditures 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year__. 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. -_- 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 


a ne ck rietalennee) maim 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -__- 
Out of prior authorizations _- 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplementa il for pay increases. 


1951 actual 


$168, 205 | 
2, 218, 992 | 


2, 387, 197 


140, 457 


157, 783 | 


a 088, 957 | 


1, 922, 040 
166, 917 


1, 065 | 


103, 626 | 194, 866 

4, 500 4, 500 

230 230 

300 | 500 

865 | 665 

109, 521 110, 761 

2, 204, 521 | 2, 470, 761 


1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


83 | $144, 000 
21 | 2, 470, 761 


2, 614, 761 


109, 521 110, 761 
144, 000 157, 000 
2, 198, 783 | 2, 347, 000 
1, 890, 783 2, 205, 000 
155, 000 135, 000 


153, 000 7, 000 
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Mr. Wuitren. The committee will come to order. : 

We would like to have pages 263 through 267 and pages 276 through 
288 inserted in the record at this cote 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture was established as an executive department 
by the act of May 15, 1862. The Secretary of Agriculture, assisted by the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and members of their immediate 
staff, directs the work of the Department, formulates and develops policy, 
integrates the several programs of the Department, maintains departmental 
relationships with agricultural organizations and others in the development of 
farm programs, coordinates Department programs in the several river basins, 
renders administrative decisions in regulatory proceedings pertinent to Depart- 
ment programs, and maintains close liaison with Members of Congress on all 
matfers pertaining to legislation and policy in order to insure effective perform- 
ance of the agricultural programs. 

The following offices assist the Secretary and his immediate staff in the 
discharge of specific departmental functions : 

The Office of Personnel was established April 7, 1925, as the Office of Per- 
sonnel and Business Administration. On June 1, 1934, this Office was divided 
into three parts, one of which was given the title “Office of Personnel.” 

The Office of Personnel serves as a staff agency of the Secretary having 
responsibility for the personnel management program of the Department. This 
program includes classification, job evaluation, salary and wage administration, 
recruitment, placement, retirement, separations, leave, employee relations, train- 
ing, safety, organization, investigations and health. The Office has responsi- 
bility for the developing of personnel policy for the Department and the 
executing and interpreting of the intents and policies expressed in over 200 
laws: various Executive orders and the rules, regulations, policies and decisions 
of the several agencies of the Government in the field of personnel management. 
In carrying out these responsibilities, the Office delegates substantial authority 
to agencies within the Department for the operational phases of the appoint- 
ment, Classification and disciplinary activities. Policy and basic procedures 
developed by the Office are carried out through agency personnel offices. In 
addition to the continuous day-to-day contacts on specific problems, the Office 
conducts a systematic and periodic review to insure unification of the personnel 
management program and to measure its effectiveness and how well it serves 
the agencies personnel-management requirements. 

The Office of Budget and Finance was established by order of the Secretary 
on June 1, 1934. It serves as a staff agency of the Secretary in carrying out 
departmental functions relating to over-all administration of the budgetary, 
procurement, and fiscal affairs of the Department. It has responsibility for 
providing leadership and coordination of these activities throughout the De- 
partment, including the acquisition and distribution of funds; accounting; audit- 
ing: budgetary and financial reporting; budget, fiscal, and procurement organ- 
ization and management; purchasing, warehousing, utilization and disposal 
of administrative and operating supplies and equipment; and related activities. 
It coordinates in the field the activities of area agricultural-equipment commit- 
tees to insure maximum effective utilization of administrative supplies and 
equipment owned and procured by the Department. 

The office also has responsibility for formulating and promulgating depart- 
mental policies and procedures relating to the above functions, including the 
review and evaluation of program and legislative proposals for budgetary, 
financial, and related implications, and, in cooperation with staff and program 
agencies, for obtaining improvements in the management and operation of work 
programs administered by the Department. The Office acts as Department 
liaison on all such matters with the Bureau of the Budget. General Services 
Administration, General Accounting Office, Treasury Department, and others. 
It also provides liaison with congressional committees on appropriations and 
with the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The Office of Plant and Operations was established by secretarial order March 
1, 1989. The Office of Plant and Operations exercises general direction of the 
housing of the Department's activities, including technical services incident to 
the design and approval of construction projects related thereto, contractual 
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authority as it pertains to the leasing of commercial space and all matters 
concerned with the disposition of surplus real property; exercises general 
responsibility for the planning and development of the records-management 
programs of the Department ; provides certain technical and engineering advisory 
services pertaining to the acquisition, utilization, and maintenance of automotive, 
heavy, scientific and photographic and other reproduction equipment; exercises 
general coordination of automotive repair shop, equipment depot, and carto- 
graphic, photogrammetric and photographic laboratory activities in order to de 
rive the most effective use of these facilities, and plans or reviews proposals 
for the establishment of such departmental facilities; and technical operations 
in connection with mapping projects, including approval of aerial photographic 
survey projects, and all planimetric, topographic, cadastral, and mosaic-mapping 
projects in excess of 60 square miles. The Office serves as Department liaison 
with other Government agencies on matters pertaining to its functions. 

The Office also operates certain departmental services in the District of Colum- 
bia, including telephone, telegraph, photographic, duplicating addressing and 
mailing, central storage and distribution of supplies and forms, motor transport 
and service garage, and the departmental post office. 

The Office of Hearing Examiners was established by the Secretary, December 9, 
1946, to carry out the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act relating 
to the holding of hearings (5 U. S. C. 1006, 1010). The hearing examiners hold 
quasilegislative hearings upon request of the administrative agencies of the 
Department and quasijudicial hearings on disciplinary complaints filed by the 
Departiuent against individuals and on petitions filed by private parties asking 
relief from some action of the Department or its agencies. 

In general, tae examiners make reports, recommend decisions, and perform 
such related duties as are required by the Administrative Procedure Act and 
statutory provisions, regulations, and rules of practice applicable to their 
work. 

On November 30, 1951, employment in the staff offices comprising the Office of 
the Secretary consisted of 536 employees, 520 of whom were in Washington 
and 16 in the field. 


Direct appropriation 


Hetimated, 1062........... : Re 3. ceca aiesiecnedence! Tg 
pees eee. Sle ee se ae De psn SEL hn 2, 360. 000 


Appropriation act, 1952 


iene aris at ee a en Sian ees Oe 
Anticipated pay-adjustment supplemental__-_.___--__-_--__-_-- 160, 000 
Transfers from other appropriations (as shown in detail on next 

BOS) ec Ssh tes es Be eae ae ee ee re Se sh 108, 040 





Base for 1953__ 


5 ee Sie a ee on, _._ 2,298, 040 
Budget estimate, 1953: 


Dinect apronriatone. 1.624552 _.. $2,360, 000 
Transfers, 1953, from other appropriations (as shown 
it erat GR NEXt pags)... 109, 280 


eG ERE is mere ee eg ar ee 2, 469, 280 





Increase 


Ea oR AES DIRE ee di Dill rte ae +176, 240 
Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 
For a central management staff, as recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission, to undertake investigations and provide leadership in the 
Department in the improvement of organization, procedures, and 
ree cB et ea +$41, 060 
For more effective liaison between the Department and the commis- 
sioners and secretaries of agriculture of the several States________ +18, 185 
For additional assistance in the coordination and direction of Depart- 
i I os a Be ee ce Se +14,115 


For the reestablishment of the Divisions of Training and Personnel 
Pate Geen OY ie ie Ere PS Tp +78, 400 
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Summary of increases and decreases, 1953—Continued 


To provide more effective over-all assistance and necessary leadership 

in the Department in developing, establishing, and maintaining im- 

proved fiscal and accounting systems and procedures, and to 

strengthen the budgetary and financial reporting activities________ +$45, 050 
For more adequately staffing the Department’s records administration 

program, the Secretary’s Records Section, the central departmental 


telephone switchboard, and the Department’s post office_____----- +18, 765 
Decrease due to partial absorption of pay-adjustment costs_______-- —39, 335 


Project statement 


Increase or decrease 
1952 (esti- Pay-ad- | 1953 (esti- 





Project 1951 r ate 
mated) | justment | other mated) 
absorp- | 
tions | 
1. General administration $490, 589 $521, 199 — $6, 508 +73, 360 | $588, 056 
2. Personnel administration and service 556, 696 536, 442 —13,365 | +78, 400 601,477 
3. Budgetary and financial administration and | i 
service 639, 550 695,621 | —10,882 | +45,050 729, 789 
4. General operations 449, 756 472, 536 —7, 673 +18, 765 483, 628 
5. Office of Hearing Examiners. 60, 408 67, 242 NN 4 SESS Sack 66, 330 
Unobligated balance... 58, 165 | ae es reese oe disse 
Total pay-adjustment cost (—]; [171,712] Mxis 947} [184, 659] 
Total available or estimate. .- 2, 255, 164 | 2,293,040 —39,335 | +215, 575 | 2, 469, 280 
Transferred from | i 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity j j 
Credit Corporation” ‘ —84, 280 —&3, 447 ; —&33 —R84, 280 
“Flood Control, Agriculture”. _ _- —25, 000 —24, 593 JS —407 | —25,000 
Subtotal .| 2,145, 884 | 2,185, 000 —39,335 | +214, 335 | 2,360,000 
rransfer in 1952 estimates from “‘Salaries and 
expenses, Office of Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration”. —9, 184 }.......... 
Redyction pursuant to sec. 1214___- +24, 600 j....... 
Anticipated pay-adjustment supplemental Sed — 160, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate.....___- 2, 161, 300 | 2,025, 000 


Work UNpber THIS APPROPRIATION 


This appropriation provides for the salaries and general expenses of the im- 
mediate Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, which includes the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, and the members of their immediate 
staff, as well as for the departmental Offices of Personnel, Budget and Finance, 
Plant and Operations, and Hearing Examiners. Following are brief summaries 


of the work currently performed under each of these activities: 


(1) GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The immediate Office of the Secretary has a comprehensive responsibility for 
Federal agricultural-policy determination, leadership, and program success. This 
office, in providing direction to the regular, continuing operations of the Depart- 
ment, reviews and coordinates the programs of Department agencies in research, 
credit, use and protection of natural agricultural resources, education and in- 
formation on technology of production and marketing, price-support operations, 
crop insurance, disease and insect eradication, and numerous service and regula- 
tory functions ranging from protection of human, plant, and animal health to 
regulation of commodity exchanges. 

For the past several years the Secretary's office has furnished active leader- 
ship for a comprehensive program of management improvement. With new 
pressures arising from international influences and a tightening of the manpower 
situation, continuing emphasis is being given to simplification of procedures, 
economies of operation, and the most efficient assignment of functions at all 
levels of organization. 
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Many changes in agricultural programs, some of which cannot now be forseen, 
will have to be formulated during the fiscal year 1953. Programs must be ad- 
justed as necessary to strengthen the Nation’s agriculture for emergency condi- 
tions. The importance of these matters requires constant secretarial participa- 
tion in over-all planning, coordination, and direction. Proper correlation with 
other agencies, such as the Office of Defense Mobilization and other defense 
establishments, as well as liaison with farm organizations and agricultural in- 
dustries, including manufacturers of farm equipment and fertilizer, processors, 
and other groups dealing with agriculture, impose added responsibilities on the 
Secretary and his staff. 

The Office of the Secretary is responsible for the development of criteria and 
policy for, and coordination of, comprehensive agricultural-resources programs. 
National emphasis on resource development and conservation programs has par- 
ticularly focused attention on the Department’s responsibility for formulating 
plans for comprehensive, multipurpose agricultural land- and water-use and 
conservation programs in major river basins. This involves the coordination 
of planning and programing within the Department and coordination with other 
departments, State agencies, and private interests whose participation is neces- 
sary for proper integration of the many parts of over-all basin developments. 


(2) PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE 


Current functions and responsibilities 

The Office of Personnel, under the supervision of the Director of Personnel, 
is the staff office of the Secretary responsible for general direction, coordination, 
and administration of the Department's personnel-management program. The 
office is responsible for— 

1. Policies and procedures.—Personnel policies and procedures are designed 
to aid program officials in making the most effective use of all employees in 
the Department. This involves: 

(a) Carrying out the expressed policies of Congress, the President, Budget 
Bureau, Civil Service Commission, Employee Compensation Bureau, and other 
Federal agencies. 

(b) Delegations of authority to agencies to enable completion of personnel 
actions with a minimum of review and maximum economy in operations. 

(c) Issuance of written instructions to agencies concerning regulatory and 
administrative policy and procedures. 

(ad) Development and administration of standards and uniform practices for 
all phases of personnel management. 

2. Classification, salary administration, and classification specifications.—(a) 
Supervises allocation of all positions in the Department; develops policies and 
plans for the compensation of employees occupying positions exempted from pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) Develops policies with respect to hours of duty for employees. 

(ce) Interprets appropriate laws, Civil Service Commission rules, and Comp- 
troller General decisions, and develops policies and regulations on compensation, 
including within-grade increases, for the guidance of agencies of the Department. 

(d) Develops classification specifications for positions peculiar to the Depart- 
ment, and cooperates with the Civil Service Commission in drafting specifications 
for positions on a service-wide basis. 

3. Employee performance and development.—(a) Develops policies and stand- 
ards as guides for agencies of the Department for training, performance ratings, 
safety, employee grievances, and rating appeals. 

(b) Advises and cooperates with agencies in carrying out these functions 
throughout the Department. 

4. Employment, recruitment, placement, examination, separation, and retire- 
ment.—(a) Develops and administers over-all recruitment and placement pro- 
grams, such as point 4 roster, junior agricultural assistant program, executive 
development, and other career programs. 

(b) Administration of Civil Service Commission examining program, including 
development of qualification and examination standards. 

(c) Administers the employment phases of the personnel-management pro- 
gram, including transfer, promotion, separation, leave, and retirement. 

(d) Coordinates the compilation of departmental personnel statistics. 

5. Organization and personnel management.—(a) Develops improved personnel 
procedures and organization patterns, reviews organization changes, and main- 
tains current organizational record of the Department; surveys and investigates 
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Department's organization to improve structure, lines of authority and responsi- 
bility, flow of work and workload distribution to promote more effective use of 
personnel. 

(bd) Directs the review and appraisal of agency personnel program activities, 
develops standards of personnel-office performance, and maintains control records 
on delegated authorities. 

(¢) Participates in the development and execution of operating plans for the 
Department’s management program and develops materials to encourage and 
maintain employee interest in management improvements. Arranges for the 
investigation of employee suggestions which require action at the departmental 
or higher level. 

(d) Administers the Department's honor-awards program and the cash-awards 
program. 

(e) Initiates the preparation of policy, regulatory and administrative personnel 
instructions. 

(f) Studies and prepares departmental reports on pending legislation having 
personnel implications. 

6. Investigations —(a) Investigates alleged violations of laws applicabie to the 
Department or violations of Department regulations. 

(>) Investigates alleged mismanagement and misconduct of personnel within 
the Department and its instrumentalities. 

(ic) Establishes standards to be followed by agencies of the Department in 
conducting disciplinary investigations and in determining the action to be taken 
as a result thereof. 

(d@) Makes necessary investigations in security-clearance cases, including re- 
quests for special passports, attendance at international conferences, access to 
classified material and membership on interdepartmental committees dealing 
with matters important to the national security. 

(e¢) Prepares cases and files for consideration and adjudication by the De- 
partment loyalty board, prepares forms, reports, and the loyalty files for sub- 
mission to the Loyalty Review Board, Civil Service Commission. Maintains 
control and custody of files and prepares monthly reports for submission to the 
Loyalty Review Board. 

7. Bmplovee health—ia) Supervises the health service facilities of the De- 
partment. 

(+) Provides treatment of on-the-job illnesses requiring emergency attention. 

(¢) Assists in the conduct of employee health education. 

id) Advises with employees on health matters and instructs employees in- 
jured in line of duty regarding compensation rights, report requirements, and 
procedures. 

(©) Conduets health examinations as necessary. 

The work of the office is performed through six functional divisions. Each 
division is responsible to the Director for the efficient carrying out of the func- 
tions and responsibilities in its particular field of work. 

Erampics af recent developments 


Personnel policies and procedures were adjusted to meet the requirements of 
new laws, Executive orders. rules and regulations of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Bureau of the Budget circulars and other regulatory directives, as well 
as Comptroller General decisions. The following are some examples involving 
special significance in their personnel phases with which the office has had to be 
concerned recently : 

1. Public Law 261. Eighty-second Coneress—Amends Classification Act of 
1949 by increasing minimum salary rate for each grade by 10 percent, with a 
minimum increase of $300 and a maximum of $800. Limits maximum salary 
of officers or employees of Central Bank for Cooperatives, production credit 
association, or bank for cooperatives to $13,000. 

2. Public Law 233. Bighty-second Coneress—Amends annual and sick leave 
man for employees: from 13 days to 2} days per year with 60-day accumula- 
tion; Sick leave earned at rate of 13 days per rear with no limit on accumulation. 

3. PuMie Law 2353. Dighty-second Coneress—For duration of emergency pro- 
claimed by President on December 16, 1950, restricts permanent appointments : 
makes promotions and reinstatements temporary or indefinite; limits frequency 
of promotions: requires annual review of new positions or reallocations, and 
report to Congress. 
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been reduced to 90 percent; limits total number of personnel employees to 1 to 
each 115 employees served; except for Secretary’s chauffeur, prohibits employ- 
ment of chauffeurs. 


(8) BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICE 


The Office of Budget and Finance, as a statf office of the Secretary, provides 
leadership and coordination of the budgetary, fiscal, procurement, and manage- 
ment of operating and administrative supplies and equipment, and related actiy- 
ities of the Department. The Office is primarily responsible for— 

Policies and procedures.—Formulation and promulgation of over-all depart- 
mental policies and procedures relating to the foregoing activities. This includes 
the refinement of existing budgetary, fiscal, and related policies and procedures, 
the development of new methods and techniques to meet particular Department 
program needs, and the fostering of administrative and program management 
improvements through staff liaison and cooperation with agencies of the Depart- 
ment and with other governmental agencies concerned. 

Budget formulation and presentation, and management of funds, involving 
the supervision and cordination of— 

(a) The formulation, preparation, and presentation of budget estimates and 
supporting justifications, including the review, analysis, and evaluation of agency 
estimates, the preparation of budgetary and statistical statements, etc., relating 
thereto, and the presentation of the estimates to the Budget Bureau and Appro- 
priations Committees of Congress. 

(b) The allotment and apportionment of funds and current obligation reports 
thereon, in order to provide for the orderly management of the expenditure of 
funds, consistent with the purposes for which they were made available. 

Accounting functions, including the review of agency accounting systems and 
reports with a view to— 

(a) Developing accounting systems in conformance with current principles 
and standards. 

(6) Coordinating agency procedures and methods to meet program manage- 
ment needs as well as the requirements of the Treasury, General Accounting 
Office, and other agencies. 

(c) Perfecting the systematic flow of accounting data to facilitate improved 
financial reports. 

(d) Furnishing technical assistance to agencies in developing improved appro- 
priation, cost, and revolving fund accounting systems and methods adapted to 
their particular needs. 

(e) The maintenance of control accounts on appropriated and other funds 
available for allotment to two or more agencies of the Department. 

Auditing activities, involving guidance and consultation with Department 
agencies in developing policies, methods, standards, and scope of internal- 
audit programs, including programs relating to both Government and commer- 
cial-type audits. 

Bureau accounting services.—Operations such as payrolling, auditing, and 
administrative fund accounting is performed for the Office of the Secretary, 
including the staff offices and the working capital fund, and for the Office of the 
Administrator, Agricultural Research Administration, and the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations. These latter two offices are too small to support effective and 
economic separate fiscal units. The small technical and supervisory staff re- 
quired for the Office of the Secretary can also supply the technical supervision 
needed for the fiscal work of ARA and OBS. For the fiscal year 1951, the ARA 
contributed $12,984—equivalent to about 3.5 man-years; and the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations contributed $4,575, or about 1.5 man-years, for fiscal services in 
connection with research work under section 9 and title II of the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946. These charges were based upon workload analyses 
of the Bureau accounting services. Funds for performing the accounting and 
auditing services in connection with other programs administered by OES have 
been previously transferred to the appropriation for the Office of the Secretary. 

Budgetary and financial reporting, including the formulation and maintenance 
of a comprehensive and integrated system of financial and budgetary reporting 
within the Department; the review and analysis of agency reports to determine 
completeness, timeliness, ete.; the preparation of regular consolidated and 
special financial and statistical statements covering all fiscal operations of the 
Department, including capital, appropriated, and other funds; the development 
of standards for effective and useful financial and budgetary reports; and 
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advice to the agencies to facilitate use of financial, budgetary, and related 
operating statements. 

Procurement and supply activities such as the acquisition, storage, effective 
utilization, and disposition of administrative and operating supplies and equip- 
ment, and the formulation and promulgation of policies and procedures relating 
thereto, including the administration of delegations of procurement and sales 
nuthorities. 

Program review consisting of the analysis and evaluation of the budgetary, 
financial, and legislative aspects of program proposals and program operations. 

Legislative reporting including coordination of the preparation, review, and 
clearance of legislative proposals and reports ; and providing legislative informa- 
tion relating to agriculture to departmental and agency officials. 

Fiscal management involving a wide range of budgetary, fiscal, and admin- 
istrative problems, such as the development of improved and simplified operating 
methods, procedures, administrative regulations and requirements, and operating 
instructions and controls: management improvements: measures of economy and 
efliciency ; and the management of administrative and program forms. This 
function is carried on in close cooperation with other staff offices and govern- 
mental agencies. 

Liaison.—The Office serves as the central point of contact for the Department 
on budgetary, fiscal, procurement, legislative, and related matters with the 
ureau of the Budget, General Accounting Office, Treasury Department. General 
Services Administration, and others. It also provides liaison with congres- 
sional Committees on Appropriations and with the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Recent activities —Examples of work accomplished during the last fiscal year 
which is indicative Sf problems on which work is now being done, and with which 
the Office must deal constantly, include : 

(a) Improvements in budgetary administration : 

(1) Development of revised policies and procedures for administrative controls 
over expenditures, pursuant to section 1211 of the General Appropriation Act, 
1951, and defining responsibilities for obligating funds; at the same time permit- 
ting the flexibility required under the wide variety of operating condtions among 
the agencies of the Department. 

2; Refinement of budgetary procedures to conform to the concept of per- 
formance budgeting. 

3) Simplification of the Department’s appropriation structure by consolica- 
tion of related appropriation items. This work resnited in a net reduction of 18 
items or 25 percent of the total. 

4) Conducted studies of the activity structure under Department appropria- 
tiens. and made revisions in line with efferts to improve the accounting support 
for budget presentations. 

(5) Continuation of efforts to assure that the budget narrative statements 
adequately reflect the work being performed or proposed to be done, and that 
workload data and other measures of performance were used where feasible. 

(b) Development of a complete accounting system in agencies, including: 

(1) Accounting control over appropriation limitations, allotments, and appor- 
tionments. 

(2) Accounting data in support of activity schedules as a basis for the distri- 
bution of administrative expenses. 

(3) Cost accounting records to reflect actual cost of reimbursable operations. 

While a concerted effort has been directed to advancing these objectives dur- 
ne the last fiscal year, there remains a tremendous amount of work to be done 
in cooperation with the joint (GAQO-Treasury-Budget) program for improving 
acconnting systems. 






(¢) Development of simplified and coordinated accounting practices and pro- 

cedures to increase the effectiveness of accounting operations, including those 
resniting from the passage of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
185), 
id) The Office collaborated with representatives of the Budget Bureau and 
e General Accounting Office in reviewing budget and accounting procedures in 
21 agencies and offices, incinding 2 such reviews participated in by members 
of the House Appropriation Committee staff. The office also participated in sur- 
vers of 19 agencies and offices of the Department conducted by the General Ac- 
counting Office with respect to the adequacy of accounts and records in the con- 
trel of appropriation limitations, special limitations. and individual working 
funds. 
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(e) In supply management, new problems were encountered when Govern- 
ment controls were placed upon certain strategic materials. It was necessary 
for agencies to establish and maintain dollar expenditures quotas in order to 
place rated orders on commercial sources for maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies, and minor capital additions, and increasing difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining satisfactory deliveries of numerous items of equipment and supplies, 
such as pipe and pipe fittings, cement, electronic repair parts, ete. 

Special efforts were made to establish more stable inventory levels through the 
careful planning of programs and procurements, and the prompt disposal of ex- 
cess and surplus property: The seasonal aspects of Department programs make 
it difficult to maintain stable inventory levels on a Department-wide basis. 

Emphasis was continued on placing periodic requisitions on supply centers with 
the view to further improve the efficiency and reduce the cost of the purchasing 
process. Continued efforts were made to place a fair portion of Department pur- 
chases and contracts with small-business concerns. Approximately 62 percent 
of the Department’s total dollar outlay for administrative supplies and equip- 
ment for the fiscal year fell into the category of small-business transactions. 

During the year there was a further decentralization of procurement and sup- 
ply activities to operating levels, and surveys were made from time to time to 
check the effectiveness of agency procurement and property utilization practices. 
Continuing review is being given to— 

(1) Developing additional property utilization standards. 

(2) Better use of equipment data developed from annual inventory and similar 
reports. 

(3) Developing additional criteria, considering age, condition, location, etc., 
for determining usefulness elsewhere of property determined to be excess to the 
owning agency. . 

Department policy was established on the joint use of property by various 
agencies of the Department, and the pooling of departmental facilities and equip- 
ment was encouraged, where practicable. 


(4) GENERAL OPERATIONS 


In a continuing effort to improve the effectiveness of the Office of Plant and 
Operations in the performance of its assigned staff and operating functions, a 
planned and systematic career development program has been undertaken for its 
employees. This is in accordance with the executive development program of 
the Department of Agriculture. The progress of this program has been excellent 
and not only is a capable staff being developed but beneficial results are being 
reflected in the day-to-day operations. 


Real Estate Division 


That part of Secretary’s Memorandum No. 1278 which included the con- 
solidated housing of agricultural activities at both State and county levels 
resulted in a material increase in the workload of this Division. The urgency 
of this work and the need to provide technical assistance in both the space 
management and engineering phases, which developed almost simultaneously in 
all parts of the country created a heavy demand for the services of the limited 
number of technically trained personnel. While the principal efforts of this 
Division have been directed toward the more complicated problem of State con- 
solidation, many problems of space management at the county level were also 
resolved. The consolidated housing program has also caused a substantial 
increase in the normal liaison activities with the Post Office Department and the 
General Services Administration in regard to utilization and alteration of 
existing space in Federal buildings and converting of unused space in these 
buildings, into suitable office quarters. The Division was also assigned the 
responsibility for developing a system for and maintaining progress records of 
the consolidation housing program. As of October 31, 1951, USDA offices in 
1.845 counties and 11 States have been consolidated. 

The transfer of 211 leases to the General Services Administration in accordance 
with Reorganization Plan 18 of 1950 was accomplished, effective January 1, 
1951. Authority was delegated by the General Services Administration to the 
Department for the acquisition of leased space outside of the 12S metropolitan 
ureas affected by this transfer. Thus the leasing program of the Department 
Was not substantially affected for there remains under the jurisdiction of the 
Department over 3,000 leases. The workload of providing uniform policy and 
procedures throughout the Department has been substantially increased by the 
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necessity of adapting General Services Administration policy and procedures 
to meet Department needs. 

This office continued its policy of further delegating authority to those agencies 
which have developed adequate competency in the field of space management. 
These further delegations of authority should permit this office to devote more 
time to policy, procedure, and inspection matters in the future. 

In order to provide space in Washington, D. C., for expanding defense activities, 
this Division developed plans and took necessary action to effect a voluntary 
release of 33,290 square feet of office-type space in the District of Columbia. 
This was done through better utilization of existing space. 

Under the real property disposal program (Public Law 152), 15 declarations of 
excess property were forwarded during the year to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. At the request of the Department, the General Services Adminis- 
tration granted authority to dispose of excess telephone lines, thus facilitating 
particularly the program of the Forest Service for disposal of many remote 
telephone lines which were no longer required because of the increased use of 
radio as a means of communication. 

In the field of civil defense in Washington, D. C., the Division was given the 
responsibility for developing plans and procedures within the Department for 
the designation of safe areas, building protection, and the establishment of an 
organization and procedure for evacuation of employees to safe areas in case of 
an emergency. 

Records Administration Division 


The staff of this Division is engaged in administering an active and continuing 
program for the effective management, security, and disposition of records in 
each agency of the Department. 

The passage of Public Law 754 (Sist Cong.) on September 5, 1950, gave added 
importance to this phase of management. This law established a Federal 
Records Council and the Chief of this Division was designated to serve as the 
Department's representative thereon. Although regulations issued under author- 
ity of this law will increase the responsibilities and work load of this Division, 
they should greatly improve this much needed phase of management. 

Included in the projects conducted by the Staff of this Division during the 
year was the indispensable records survey for security purposes. This survey 
included studies of the potentials of microfilming in order to reduce space and 
equipment requirements and provide for duplicate records in the case of emer- 
gency. Great care had to be exercised in the study of microfilming potentials 
as there is sometimes a great tendency to go into this process too extensively 
and at considerable expense. A good example is that of the central salary record 
cards of the Department dating back to the early 1900's. Instead of micro- 
filming, which would have cost approximately $3.000, these cards were moved to a 
GSA depository and filed in the personnel folders which had been previously 
moved to this same location. Approximately 7,000 cubic feet of closed personnel 
records in Washington, D. C., have been transferred to a GSA depository. 

Another project carried on was that of a proposed revision and expansion of 
the schedules now in existence and approved by Congress for the disposition of 
form records. Although complete concurrence has not been reached on this 
project, real progress is being made and it is hoped that the next report will 
show a material change in the schedules to the betterment of the Department's 
records management program. 

During the fiscal year 1951, the Department disposed of 131,816 linear feet of 
useless records, equal to the contents of 16,477 four-drawer filing cabinets. Al- 
though this figure is somewhat less than that of last year, it does not reflect in 
any way any lack of interest in this phase of the Department's records manage- 
nent program. As the program progresses, types of records are encountered 
which require greater evaluation, thereby temporarily slowing up the disposition 
en volume basis. 

The staff collaborates with the General Services Administration and agencies 
of this Department in working out matters of policy and operating procedures 
as it relates to creation, preservation, and disposal of records, and continues to 
participate in the Federal Interagency Records Administration Conference, 
whase purpose is to foster and develop interest in establishing and improving 
comprehensive programs of records management in the Federal Government. 
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Technical Services Division 

This Division supplies engineering advisory services to all agencies in the 
Department in the selection, maintenance, and utilization of automotive and 
construction equipment; engineering, photographic, and photogrammetric instru- 
ments and appliances; laboratory and research appliances and apparatus; farm 
machinery and miscellaneous equipment in all the foregoing categories which 
involve the application of engineering principles. Members of the staff represent 
the Department on various inter- and intra-departmental technical committees 
engaged in the development of Federal specifications, commercial standards, 
simplified practice recommendations, and motor-vehicle operation practices and 
standards. 

Administrative Services Division 

This Division renders services to the over-all Office of the Secretary, including 
budgetary, personnel, property, and space, etc. Real progress has been made in 
this Division in the matter of simplifying record keeping and other routines. 
The Personnel Section is assisting in the development of the personnel career 
and training programs of this office. 

Service Operations Division 

This Division combines in a single organizational entity all of the centralized 
departmental services performed in the District of Columbia by the Office of 
Plant and Operations. These include photographic and duplicating services, 
central storage and issue of supplies, the Department telephone switchboard and 
telegraph office, motor transport service, and the Department’s post office. 

The Service Operations Division has been the subject of constant observation 
throughout the year in an effort to further streamline its operations and improve 
its organizational pattern in order to provide better and more economical service 
to the Department’s agencies in the fields of supply, communication, reproduction, 
and other centralized services. 

During the year, notable accomplishments by the Photographic Section in the 
tield of color photography were recognized by a USDA superior service award 
made to the Color Unit for developing color photography techniques to a point 
of perfection where photographs in color can now be accepted by the Government 
and the trade as standards for grading beef and eggs. This work is being con- 
tinued to include other products. 


(5) HEARING EXAMINERS 


The hearing examiners hold quasi-legislative hearings when called on to-do so 
by the administrative agencies of the Department and quasi-judicial hearings 
on disciplinary complaints filed by the Department against individuals and on 
petitions filed by private parties asking relief from some action of the Depart- 
ment or its agencies. 

In the fiscal year 1951, 81 hearings were held by the hearing examiners. In 
the fiscal years 1950 and 1949, 100 hearings and 82 hearings, respectively, were 
held. The number of proceedings pending at the close of the fiscal year 1951 was 
{97 as compared with 56 at the close of the fiscal year 1950, and 61 at the close 
of the fiscal year 1949. 

In general, the examiners make reports, recommend decisions, and perform 
such related duties as may be required by the Administrative Procedure Act and 
the statutory provisions, regulations, and rules of practice applicable to various 
matters under their jurisdiction. In accordance with the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, administrative hearings are, with few exceptions, held outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Hearings have been held under the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1987, the Packers and Stockyards Act, the Commodity Exchange 
Act, the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, and the Sugar Act. 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us Mr. Hutchinson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. We will be glad to have any general statement 
you care to make at this time. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hurcuryson. Mr. Chairman, we are here to discuss with you 
and your committee the budget estimates for the Office of the Secre- 
tary and the Office of Personnel, the Office of Budget and Finance, 
the Office of Plant and Operations, and the Office of the Hearing 
Examiners. 

The immediate Office of the Secretary consists of the Secretary, 
the Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretary and their staff, of course. 
This entire group that I have mentioned assists the Secretary in pro- 
viding general policy and program development, direction and leader- 
ship to the component agencies of the Department; and this applies 
to management matters as well as the purely agricultural and com- 
modity affairs. It involves budgetary controls, personnel and prop- 
erty and utilization as well. 

Mr. Chairman, the directors of these several staff offices are present 
and will handle their respective fields in this discussion if it meets 
with your wishes. However, there are a few comments that I would 
like to make before we go into the special staff offices. 

I observed from a tabulation prepared for me, that in 1942 the 
sum of $2,069,188 was available for the several activities now before 
you for consideration. But this sum was then enough to employ 653 
people. In 1952 the slightly higher sum was then enough to employ 
only 354.9 people as against 653 in 1942. That amount, Mr. Chairman, 
for 1952 was $2,294,521 as against $2,069,188 for 1942. This is a 
reduction in personnel of some 46 percent. Now, as a result of this 
reduction we frequently feel very keenly the need for more help to 
cope with the countless tasks that arise and the duties which seem 
fo increase, 

I should like in that general field of the Office of the Secretary to 
discuss briefly three particular items of increase—the central manage- 
ment staff as shown in our budget estimates for $41,060; liaison with 
State commissioners and secretaries and directors of agriculture, 
$18,185; and third, additional assistance in coordination and direction 
of the Department programs, $14,115. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR A CENTRAL MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Going back to the first one, the central management staff. We think 
they are of considerable importance. The Department of Agriculture 
does not have a central management staff which can give continuous 
attention to Department operations to insure the maximum efficiency 
and economy. Such work as we are able to do in this important area 
must be carried on by members of the Secretary’s staff any time they 
are able to withdraw time from their regular duties. We do not have 
as Many persons available as we did have for assignments of this 
kind; we have serious need for a small central staff that can give full 
time and attention to management. 

Mr. Anprrsen. You refer to the part you formerly had available 
preceding this fiscal year?! ‘ 

Mr. Hutcurnson. Yes. 


: “i ANvERSEN. You feel we squeezed you a little tightly in the 
iunds f 
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Mr. Hurcutnson. I would not want to say it quite in that manner. 
We do feel that because of general reduction of personnel throughout 
the Department because of reduced funds and a continuing heavy 
load—and it seems to become heavier still in these times when we have 
additional responsibility in direction of these programs and the de- 
fense program as well. We recognize that the very greatest amount 
of efficiency must be employed and we feel that is the best way of get- 
ting an eflicient organization. 

Mr. Anpersen. I was personally responsible for taking a certain 
amount off the Secretary’s office on the floor last year. I would be 
rlad to have you go into detail on that item. Don’t you think the 
Secretary’s immediate office got along pretty well this year with the 
funds we gave them? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. I expect so, but in the areas I have pointed out 
we have felt a particular need. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You have referred to a central management bureau 
in the Secretary's office ¢ 

Mr. Hurciinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anversen. Tell me what do you mean by that. Do you think 
we should have an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in charge of 
such or what is your idea ¢ 

Mr. Hurcuinson. That is possibly one of the answers. That matter 
is before the Congress for consideration but we are thinking more of 
getting the job done rather than the change of personnel to do it at 
this moment. We do feel there is a very fine opportunity to make a 
contribution to the effort of efficiency in the Department by having 
at the Secertary’s office this kind of assistance to bring about greater 
efficiency throughout the Department. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. What was the next item you mentioned, Mr. Hutch- 
inson? You said you were lacking personnel ¢ 

Mr. Hurcnrnson. Liaison work with State Commissioners and 
Directors of Agriculture. 

Mr. ANbERSEN. Now, in that, do you have reference specifically to 
liaison in connection with soil conservation and such ¢ 

Mr. Hurcntnson. Not directly on soil conservation; but the State 
departments of agriculture are continually making a greater con- 
trioution to agriculture and we feel, Mr. Andersen, that in that field 
we do have a very definite responsibility there in assisting towards 
working together a little more definitely using all of the facilities con- 
tributing to the general welfare of agriculture and the State depart- 
ments of agriculture. For years they have made an effort to sys- 
tematize and to bring assistance to the States through a central point 
in the Department for clearance and for the unification of State af- 
fairs; and to help to weld together a little more effectively the various 
agricultural agencies within the State, both Federal and State. Then, 
too, we have in the State departments of agriculture a sizable pro- 
gram in the Research and Marketing Act and we feel that a little bit 
of help there could provide a tremendously improved net result in 
agriculture generally. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Please continue with your statement. 
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NEED FOR COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Hvurcutnson. I might add at this point that most of the other 
departments have such an arrangement and the task of the central 
staff would be to assist the Secretary in creating good management 
throughout the Department and to see that methods of planning and 
procedure and control and the direct service of these areas go to their 
attention. This is a field in which we feel the Department of Agri- 
culture is lagging behind some other departments of Government and 
we certainly feel we are falling behind in bringing into use the best 
management as we might find in private business. This method of 
accomplishing satisfactory results through better management is a 
concept being widely used in Government and certainly out of Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Anprersen. Do you feel that by putting on some more super- 
visory personnel on the top end that perhaps vou can eliminate some 
below to even up matters f 

Mr. Hurentnson. That is probably possiole. But for the same 
amount we are asking for this central management staff it would many 
times increase the returns for the total service of the Department over 
that of the proposed cost. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would feel better over it if we could be assured 
that you could find some people not so essential m some of the other 
bureaus that you could eliminate as a result of this. 

Mr. HurentNson. That is possible. You not only increase the serv- 
ices rendered but we probably would find some areas in which we 

ould fin a be tter use for the — we have or find better expendi- 
tures of the funds that are avail — 


1 might add, Mr. Chairman, that last vear your committee ex- 
} ressed interest with respect to vari ous problems of management or- 
g zation and coordination of t » Td partmen t's activities: a much 
larger staff than is <r ated under the estimates would be re- 
qu red to give fi attel m to the matters discussed by the commit- 


tee last year. “rn eng we feel that a central management staff of 
three pe rill be in position, by making use of the other agencies 
of the Department, to render a very effective service. 

Mr. Wurrrenx. That has real merit. I talked with the Secretary 

this regard last vear. For some years I have been of the opinion 
hat the Department of Agriculture is really a number of depart- 
ments grouped rather loosely, with some of you folks on top. 

I recall that the Department, through the legislative committee, 
wanted a lot of assistant secretaries and under secretaries, and the 
hief justification was that Interior and Commerce had them. The 
Farmers Home Administration, the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry are virtually independent. Giving you more people in the 
Secretary's office won't improve anything. 

I do not want to deliver a lecture here, but every vear since I have 
been seaiianels of this committee we have investigated various pro- 











rrams > Department and in every case we have come up with 
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If you have a billion-dollar operation you should not be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish and be without people at the top to run it. But if 
there are operations going separate ways it would not help to give 
you a thousand assist: its. This relates to the operation of widespread 
activities of a department which is divided into almost autonomous 
bureaus. 

Mr. Hurenixson. On that point, Mr. Chairman, I do know the 
Secretary’s office is making every effort within the authority of the 
Secretary to accomplish just the objective to which you speak and 
we feel that this opportunity that we are asking for here in this 
management staff will enable the Secretary to accomplish to a very 
great extent the very thing you are talking about. 

Mr. Wurrren. How would it work if you should set this up by the 
allocation of funds and qualified personnel from the various bureaus 4 

Mr. Hurentnson. Mr. Chairman, our feeling is in this direction 
that we have taken so many reductions in the last few years that we 
do not feel that the problem is in misuse of the staff we have or that 
a surplusage of staff members or employees exists. We feel we are 
not meeting our full responsibility in carrying out the program. We 
are not causing our programs to render ‘the fullest possible service 
and that is what we are reaching for in this position of asking for this 
help in management. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are talking about three positions. If you had 
the three most able people you know, what could they do there ¢ 

Mr. Hurcmison. They would be coordinators. 

Mr. Wurrren. That sounds good but what do you mean ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson, Let me assure you of this. It is true that you 
mentioned a while ago that we had to some extent independence in 
various agencies within the Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is almost complete if I read the story right. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. But at the same time we have throughout the 
Department of Agriculture a very fine spirit of cooperation. I can 
witness to that with my experience in the Department. I think I 
can truthfully say I am more gratified with the very fine spirit of 
cooperation between the various agencies within the Department even 
though they do have a certain element of independence. We have 
a number through the many agencies of the Department who would 
like to Me ave this kind of coordination and exchange of benefits of one 
agency with another. And to have someone at some central point to 
assist shen in finding the most effective ways of doing their job, with 
personnel as well as reaching for the major objectives of the various 
programs. 

Mr. Roserts. I think it should be made clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
the three people are not themselves going to cure many of the ills 
of the Department such as you gentlemen have suggested. Take the 
consolidation of State and county offices, for ex: umple. If an effec- 
tive job is going to be done there, we must look forward to some con- 
solidation of administrative services as well. And if the Department 
is going to move into that area, we must call on the agencies primarily 
affected to assist in the job. These three people, if provided, would 
not be expected to do all of the work themselves. They would still 
have to call on the agencies affected to assign people to the job. These 
three men would merely take the leadership on jobs of that kind. 
They could not possibly handle such jobs themselves. They would 
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have to draw on my office, Mr. Reid’s office, Mr. Thatcher’s office, and 
on the agencies—the bureaus primarily affected by whatever action is 
going to be taken. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Roberts, I personally think that the establish- 
ment of such a little control group, whatever you might call it, is very 
good business. The sole thing I am driving at is that unless it can be 
accompanied by a corresponding reduction in positions—that is 
money-Wise—it is not justified. If you can show me it will have the 
results we want in making for more efficiency, I am for it. 

Mr. Rozerts. If a group of this kind were not effective, over a 
period of years, in getting greater efficiency of organization, better 
operating arrangements, and so forth, their continuation could not be 
justified. 

Mr. Anpersen. In my period as a member of this subcommittee 
I have found that in some of the bureaus and divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there has been too much hindrance from the top. 
I am very hesitant about creating more on the supervisory level unless 
at the same time there is definite assurance that we can accomplish 
more efficiency throughout the Department without destroying the 
morale of the people of the various bureaus. 

Mr. Roserts. Let us take the consolidation of offices as an exam- 
ple again—the SCS, FHA, and PMA offices at State and county 
levels. As these offices were consolidated they had their own admin- 
istrative service—their telephone operators, typists, file clerks, and 
soon. They had their own duplicating machines. If we are to get 
an effective and efficient consolidation with a single service unit to 
serve each office we are going to have to provide leadership, it seems 
to me, from outside the sphere of any one of the agencies primarily 
affected. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are trying to see if we are in agreement about 
giving vou some personnel and we are trying to find out where to get 
them. We would like to know what you and Mr. Reid think about a 
transfer of these people from the personnel office. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. I feel that there is very little room in the Office 
of Personnel to make such a request. because their load there is very 
heavy at the present time. I am quite sure I am correct in that from 
my own observation of the duties they perform—that it would work 
a very definite hardship on the Personnel Division to make such a 
contribution. 

Mr. Wurrren. What if we changed the proposal here to an investi- 
gating unit in the Secretary's office? As I have indicated, the records 
show that your bureaus are practically autonomous. 

I think it is well to review for the record our experience with the 
need for investigations in your Department. I happened to pinch-hit 
on the deficiencies committee when you asked for several million dol- 
lars for the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for grass- 
hopper control. I asked some questions and found it was an emer- 
gency program set up by the Congress with an office and about 90 
employees at Denver, Colo. Each year they were to determine 
whether an emergency existed in order to hold their jobs, and for 16 
years they found such an emergency. 

I raised these questions and they denied the things I tried to point 
out. When we investigated we found it was true and they confessed 
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before the committee such things as buying new automobiles without 
trading in the old ones and paying several times the value of a plane 
in ground and hangar rentals in just a few weeks. There were six or 
seven locations but supervision between Washington and the field was 
bad. The work had ended but the word never reached the lower 
echelon. 

Next we investigated the use of surplus property in the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. They had surplus equipment and 
no other bureau in the Department of Agriculture could get their 
hands on it. The Secretary did not know about it and the head of the 
Bureau of Plant Entomology and Quarantine and other officers did 
not know it. You had good regulations but they were not being car- 
ried out. As a result of this investigation, you ended up saving $3.5 
million on surplus property. 

Next, as I recall it, we investigated the Forest Service and in every 
instance we came up with information that was news to the Secretary’s 
office and the Department. 

The most recent investigation was of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Here we found for the first time an agreement between the 
Department of Justice and the Department of Agriculture providing 
that your solicitor should pass judgment on whether cases should go 
to the Department of Justice. Unless the Department of Agriculture 
had a closed case they were not sent on over. 

To the surprise of the Secretary’s office it developed that grain had 
been stored in warehouses 5 or 6 years and no one had inspected it. 
Shortages had existed and no one knew about them in the Secretary’s 
office. You do not have a compliance and investigation division in 
the Secretary’s office. The regulations may be all right, but there is 
no provision for following them up. Don’t you think that instead of 
having more folks for management we had better give the Secretary’s 
office an investigating unit to know what is happening in the bureaus? 

‘Mr. Hurenrnson. Well, of course, Mr. Chairman, that would be 
within the jurisdiction of your committee as to that matter. But at 
this point we are asking for this group to provide a further effort 
for getting greater efficiency on the part of the employees. I think 
the matter of which you speak is in quite a different category. At 
least, to me it is. I grant these things were bad but on the other hand 
there are many employees in the Department of Agriculture. Prob- 
ably we will never reach the place where an employee will be perfect, 
doing a perfect job, but I do not want to offer an excuse for misdoings 
or inefficiency. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is lack of knowledge that these things are going 
on that is inexcusable. If we have a system where we do not know, we 
must look at the system. You have requested more people in manage- 
ment. As I have tried to point out there is not too much management 
under the organizational set-up. You have little to do with the man- 
agement of the autonomous bureaus. The Secretary attends the Cabi- 
net meetings and he is the spokesman, but under the organizational 
set-up every bureau is virtually autonomous. What bothers me is that 
the Secretary’s office does not know what is going on and other respon- 
sible persons frequently do not. 

If you are going to save money what is wrong with transfering 
funds from these offices where you are going to save it? We do not 
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want greater services at more expense but the same service at less 
expense. Here we are asked for increased funds and about the only 
way to approach it is to show that reductions can be effected else- 
where. If we can do that we can transfer the funds to this unit for this 
job. 

Mr. Hutcutxson. During the past years, from 1942 to 1952 we have 
taken a reduction of 46 percent in personnel—we have gone as far as 
we can in trying to fill in these gaps from various agencies in the 
reduction program. There is a point which we must reach where we 
cannot continue to meet our directives and obligations in carrying 
out these programs. If we continue this approach and we feel we 
have already reached our limit, we cannot continue to reduce and con- 
tinue to render service expected. We are today rendering service— 
more services than we did in 1942 and with a 46-percent reduction in 
personnel. We have had very little increase in expenditure of dol- 
lars. For example, in 1942 for the jobs we are talking about we had 
$2,069,000 and for 1952, $2.294,000. And that was with a reduction of 
46 percent in personnel. We have had some additional duties added 
that a id : ten degree ot Pee anscmnce | in the Secretary's office : 
for ex: ump! . the Research and Marketing Act. Flood Control] Act, to 
say noth? ng sr the : added ad duties of the de fense program and the civil- 
‘ a progr am that has come n 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you be in favor of increasing taxes sufficiently 
to raise thi ™41,00 ¢ 

Mr. Hvurenrnson. As a farmer and a taxpaver if I felt it was ¢ 
good investment—and I do—I certainly would. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you feel that there is any other work in the 
Department out of the $750,000,000 that could be reduced enough to 
—_ de this extra management ! 

Mr. He rcHtnson. It can be done but I am quite sure, Mr. Chairman, 
we would have to do it at the sacrifice of something else 

Mr. Wuirren. Is this more important than something else or is 
there something less important than this? 
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Mr. Hurentson. That would be difficult to determine. We could 


Mr. Wun en ich do vou think vou could save in a vear 
if you get thi s S41 .Us for t] e management staff 
Mr. Herenrson. It might be difficult to guess that in dollars or 
within a yea! 
- Mr. Wurrren. .Just give us vour best estimate of the average annual 
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Mr. Hcureninson. I would say it would certainly be a profitab! 


investment. Whether it would be $5 to $1 or $10 to $1 it is not 
slliihia ly passi | e to say. 

Mr. Wurrrex. The question is, Will this save us money! That is 
the real basis for such an increase 

- one: = 

Mr. Herenixsox. That is purely possible, but I would say this: 
That we v tainly f greater effi iency in the spending of t 
money we Ww spending i I think one is as important as the 


ther. Whatever money, we spend we must spend it as efficiency as 


r. Warrren. What if the committee goes along with this with the 


cePrstanding taal You select the places where you can sav e the money 
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and take it from those places. In other words, on the basis that you 
transfer the $41,000 from those places where you will save the money. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. That is within the jurisdiction of your commit- 
tee to make such a recommendation. But at the moment I would have 
to contend—knowing the tightness of our belt 

Mr. Wuirren. Is your budget any tighter than the national budget 
that will run 10 or 15 billion dollars behind next year ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. That is a tight spot, too, in our national economy. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is tighter than tight. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. At the same time, we have to continue carrying 
responsibility on our over-all agriculture in this country, and we are 
sales every effort to keep the efficiency of agriculture in the produc- 
tion of grain and other farm products in keeping with the times. 
During emergency periods and during peacetime in this ever-growing 
population and ever-growing demand fer agricultural products, even 
though we have had a very fine record in increased production, at the 
same time our production is now parallel with the increasing demand 
for agricultural products and well for years ahead. The same number 
of acres supply increasing demands of agriculture, and in projecting 
these programs we have a definite feeling that we must keep agricul- 
ture on an ever-increasing efliciency on the production level and, there- 
fore, with the most efficient administration of these programs for which 
the Department is responsible. That is the way to accomplish that 
objective. 

fr. Wuirren. I have the highest regard for you and others in the 
Department. Iam convinced that there is no need of providing extra 
positions to keep up with the Interior Department and the other 
departments, as was the chief argument offered a few years ago. How- 
ever, after + years on this committee, I am convinced that a unit in the 
Department for the practical purpose of checking these autonomous 
operations would be the only reason the committee could have for 
increasing the Secretary’s office. I am serious in saying that some 
of the personnel assigned to that type of thing would not hurt too 
much—it would improve operations. Let them check on whether 
there are too many or too few people. Give them some responsibility 
in the organizational set-up in the Department instead of signing on 
the dotted line for what the Civil Service Commission considers 
proper. 

Mr. Srigter. You raised a very interesting point relative to this 
investigative staff. It is my conception that matters like that would 
come under the Office of Personnel and he is charged with that re- 
sponsibility. In that connection I notice here on the purpose state- 
ment, this statement bears out what I said: 





In addition to the continuous day-to-day contacts on specific problems, the 
office conducts a systematic and periodic review to insure unification of the 
personnel-management program and to measure its effectiveness and how well 
it serves the agencies’ personnel-management requirements. 


It looks to me like this covers what we are talking about. Isn’t that 
a distinct function of personnel / 

Mr. Wurrren. The personnel office is busy carrying out the civil- 
service procedures. They not only have no actual knowledge of 
people in the field but they are not charged with responsibility in that 
regard. 
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Mr. Srictrr. Isn’t it your thinking that the Office of Personnel 
should check and see ¢ 

Mr. Wurrren. Certainly they should. I do not mean Mr. Reid 
is not doing his job. He is doing the job assigned to him. The 
question is whether this should be a function of his office. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. I wonder if you would like Mr. Reid or Mr. 
Roberts to comment on the size of staff to do an effective job of in- 
vestigation to which you refer? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be glad to have their views, Mr. Hutchin- 
son, but before I get them I would like to say that the committee 
has never used more than four investigators and never for more than 2 
months at a time. We have saved several millions of dollars. Now, 
after that statement which is borne out by the record I will be willing 
to hear from Mr. Roberts or Mr. Reid as to how much it will take. 

Mr. Rew. The appropriations for each agency provide for certain 
numbers of personnel and the Office of Personnel has no authority 
to say that an agency should not employ the number of personnel that 
is authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can appreciate your feeling. Heretofore, you 
have always testified you had nothing to do with whether they had 
twice as many people as there was work to perform. That was no 
concern of yours, in your official capacity to check on them. It left 
it to the bureau heads as to whether they had too many people or 
whether they were busy all the time. That was our only source of 
information. Isn’t that about right? 

Mr. Rei. The Office of Personnel does not have control over the 
number of persons employed by anagency. It is a special and definite 
function of the Office of Personnel, which we are very diligent in 
performing, to see we get the best utilization of the personnel which is 
employed. 

Mr. Wurrren. How do you carry that out? 

Mr. Rem. We have had up to this year—and I may be getting ahead 
of my story. We have had a division of training which I feel is one 
of the most essential things in our whole activity. We had 10 people 
in that division and we have reduced the division to where we do not 
have a division of training any more. We are not able to do the pre- 
ventive things necessary to get a smooth functioning organization. 
We had a division of personnel relations and safety and we have had 
to abolish that. I will tell you of that later. 

We have been running with a deficiency of personnel. We have 63.8 
percent less people than we had in 1942 and we have had a great many 
added functions. Since 1942 we have cut out such routine functions as 
could be cut out and have constantly studied our organization to elim- 
inate the things of least consequence. At the same time, a number 
of other things have been added to the work of the Office of Personnel. 
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Mr, Wurrren. Are you like the head of one of the bigger units who 
stated that if he had folks who were not working he found something 
for them to do. What you do is utilize what they have. You do not 
try to say whether they should have this, that, or the other. You do 
not report to the Secretary or our committee. You may try to 
utilize the personnel they have but you do not say to the Secretary or 
anyone else, “Do you know you are overstaffed?” Nor are you charged 
with that responsibility. It is not your function nor your task and 
you do not perform that ? 

Mr. Rem. We do not attempt to pass on the number of people they 
need. Congress s does this when it reviews the budget every year. 

Mr. Wurrren. We do every year and almost w ith a blindfold over 
our eyes. “soy cannot tell us, and the Secretary cannot tell us, so we 
are dependent on the head of the Bureau without any check. When we 

check we find out there are a lot of things someone ought to have 
known and it seems to us as though we need a continuing investigative 
staff. 1 wonder if the ¢ Secretary’ s office should not have such a unit. 
The operation is so big that it takes someone to check on it. I am 
not accusing anyone of wrong doing. 

Mr. Ret. If we should find any evidence of “made” work we would 
follow up and take steps to correct the situation. 

Mr. Wuirren. But if it is not your job to do so you will not be 
looking for it as you would otherwise ? 

Mr. Hurcninson. I would certainly agree that whatever assign- 
ment your committee and Congress might wish to give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we will make ever y effort to carry out. We do 
not want to oppose doing that kind of thing. 

Mr. Wurrren. L know you and Mr. Brannan and Mr. Reid sin- 
cerely wish to do a good job. I am convinced of that, but the thing 
we learn year after year is how little knowledge you yourselves have 
of the actual operations within the Bureaus and throughout the various 
areas of the United States. It comes partially from the organiza- 
tional set-up and partially from a shortage of funds to do it. 

Mr. IHlureninson. I think, Mr. Chairman, for the reason that in 
past years there have been recommendations as to the reorganization 
of the Department which would move in the direction of accomplish- 
ing these things and that reorganization has not been granted by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Wurrren. We have insisted on some consolidation of offices to 
coordinate these soil-conservation programs, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture has cooperated fully. After our investigation we found 
some things that were complete surprises to folks on the top levels 
of the Department. We did it by sending out three or four inves- 
tigators. Never more than that. 
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GRADES OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anpersen. While we are talking to Mr. Reid, Mr. Chairman, 
for my own picture of the entire situation, I wish Mr. Reid would 
put in the record at this point a table showing just how the various 
grades all the way up through the Department stand. The number 
in each grade in 1952, for example, compared with 1942. I think you 
mentioned you had about 63 percent as much personnel today as you 
did in 1942. 

Mr. Hurcntnson. Sixty-three percent less personnel. 

Mr. AnperRsSEN. Sixty-three percent less. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. What I would like to find out for my own satis- 
faction is as to just what grades do we have today in the Department 
allthe way through. You do not have to have it too detailed. I want 
to know how many grade 3’s and 4’s, and all the way up the line. 

That is asked by me for the purpose of determining in my own 
mind if we are not upgrading too rapidly through the bulk of the 
employees to the extent that we are paying too high a salary and to 
the point where we cannot secure the numbers to do the job because 
of the lack of appropriations available. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you will pardon me, you are driving toward havy- 
ing all generals and no privates. 

Mr. Anpersen. At least all sergeants and officers and no privates. 
The Department may be a little top-heavy. 

Mr. Reip. We have submitted it in past years. 

Mr. Roserrs. We have developed data for the committee during the 
past 2 years. We will have to review it, and bring it up to date. 

Mr. ANprrséN. Several times today we have referred to the exist- 
ence of conditions in 1942 comparable to now. I think it will help 
to give us a better picture if we know more about the numbers of 
emplovees in the various grades. 

Mr. Wurrren. T think so, too. In connection with this rider that 
I wrote these past several vears, it provides that they must report to 
us the average grade and salary for each year. 

I think it will be well to tie it back to 1942 as you request to see the 
change in the 10-vear period. 

Mr. Rosrrrs. What vou referred to, Mr. Whitten, has been inserted 
earlier in the record of these hearings on the departmental basis. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will vou see that it is inserted at this point ? 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Distribution by grade of number of full-time employees in positions subject to 
classification act, and number of full-time employees in positions not subject to 
classification act as of June 30, 1941 and 1950! 





| Full-time employees 


| June 30, 1941 2 June 30, 1950 


| Number | Percent | Number | Percent 





Positions subject to Classification Act: 
“General schedule” grades: 
1 » i 1, 538 3 492 0.9 
2 6, 465 16.1 767 8.4 
3 6, 023 15.0 9, 705 17.1 
i 4, 244 10.5 8, 307 14.6 
5 ae 6,612 | 16.4 &, 220 14.5 
6_. isk 046 3.3 1, 533 > ID 
7 6, 420 16.0 9, 809 17.2 
8 267 7 112 2 
6. nee nea 3, 425 8.5 6, 316 11.1 
10 151 4 22 { 
11 1, 823 1.5 3, 315 5S 
12 1, 52! a) » 400 4.2 
13 602 1.4 1,256 2.2 
14 148 4 138 8 
15 $() 1 105 <7 
16 4 l 
17 7 ( 
18 4 ( 
Total, GS grades : 40, 225 100.0 FA, 850 100.0 
“Crafts, protective, and custodial” grades 
1 1 
2 0 13.1 202 15.8 
3 16 12.8 ,g9 21.1 
4 321 7.9 265 14.3 
5 73 1.8 gn 1 3 
6 2, 204 ‘HS 57 19.3 
7 148 rg 210 11 
8 87 2.2 151 8.1 
Q BF q {4 2.6 
10 34 8 57 3] 
Total, CPC grades 4, 38 100.0 41.854 100.0 
Total, employees in positions subject to Classification 
Act 14,263 AS 704 
Positions not subject to Classification Act 32, 216 10. 035 
Total, full-time employees 76, 479 68, 739 


! Figures for the 2 years are not directly comparable, since large numbers of positions which were subject 
to the Classification Act of June 30, 1950, were not subject thereto at June 30, 1941 : 

2 Grade distribution at June 30, 1941, under the former CAF, P, SP, and CU designations converted to 
presently comparable GS and CPC grades. 

} Less than 0.05 percent 

‘The marked reduction in number of full-time employees in the “Crafts, protective, and custodial” 
grades is due primarily to the fact that in 1941 the number reported included Civilian Conservation Corps 
foremen; also a large number of positions included in the comparable CPC grouping in 1941 are presently 
ne to Wage Board determinations and included in the total for ‘ Positions not subject to Classification 
Act 

§ Pursuant to the Classification Acts of 1923 and 1949, certain positions are exempted from the provisions 
thereof. Examples of such positions are those covering employees occupying Executive-order grades (in 
1941), positions for which the compensation is set by wage-board determinations (in 1950), positions occupied 
by employees cooperatively employed but not subject to Federal control and supervision, positions-in the 
Government wholly owned corporations under the supervision of the Farm Credit Administration, posi- 
—— of employees of the Milk Marketing Administrators, and positions covering various types of unskilled 
abor. 
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HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. Horan. I see some reference here, Mr. Hutchinson, to the 
Hoover Commission Report. 

Mr. Hutcuryson. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. It has been my observation that the Hoover report has 
only been used when it would enlarge and not reduce a bureau. Is it 
your thought that in the request for these increases that you can 
improve the efficiency of the Department and save money ¢ 

Mr. Hurcninson. Certainly. We can certainly come near meeting 
our full obligations by the most efficient use of our personnel. That 
is what we are striving for. Probably it is just as serious to spend 
money inefficiently regardless of the amount we are attempting to 
spend as any other thing we can do. 

Mr. Horan. Just how are you going to save us some money! Give 
us some specific examples of where you would reduce operations in the 
Department of Agriculture because of better central organization. 

Mr. Hurcnrnson. That could be better answered specifically after 
we have had a chance to find those spots. It would be difficult at the 
moment to say what we would find in this kind of management-im- 
provement program. We are confident we can improve our services 
and that we can more effectually spend the money available for the 
various programs. 

Mr. Horan. It has always impressed me that this subcommittee 
represents the American taxpayers who are hiring the Department of 
Agriculture for another year’s work. 

Mr. Hvurcuinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. And when one hires services they want to know what 
the result will be. 

Mr. Hvurcurnson. Mr. Congressman, as your employees, we are 
making recommendations back to our employer as to the best way to 
get the job done. 

Mr. Horan, I can see tremendous savings that can be had through 
a closer liaison between the Department of Agriculture and those of 
the several States. But I would like to know how we will reduce the 
Federal expenditures by placing more employees on a contractual or 
a liaison basis with the Department and the other States. I would 
like to have you say, if we had a better liaison with some State like 
Wyoming, or Oklahoma, or the State of Washington, which is doing 
a lot of work in agronomy and the improvement of upland pastures— 
if we can see an improvement. But it does not appear in your justi- 
fication. I think it isa very fine suggestion. 

Mr. Hvrentnson. Mr. Congressman, we have made an observation 
of this: That in the past few vears the Department of Agriculture and 
the departments of the various States have made a definite effort to 
improve their agricultural services in the several States. Now, they 
ask these general services to help the States to work together as well 
as te cooperate more directly with the Federal agricultural programs 
within their respective States, and I think much progress is being 
made. With this little additional help we are convinced much im- 
provement can be made. 

Mr. Horan. I want to know, for instance, Mr. Hutchinson, and I 
think this is practical. We had excellent testimony from Dr. Myers 
of Plant Industry when he was before us. I asked him to place in 
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the record the authorized members of the Grasslands Committee. 

Mr. HurcHinson. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I asked him, Mr. Chairman, to get down to a practical 
thing in which I am very much interested. I want to see progress, 
but I do not think we are going to get it all through the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think we will get it through a combination of effort of 
those who compose this committee. We have men being members of 
this committee from Rhode Island, T eXxas, Pennsylvania, WwW ashington, 
Louisiana, and Indiana. You have men in the Department cooperating 
in this work, I supposed, headed by Mr. Myers, You are in it and Dr. 
Cordon. He is still serving and Dr. Wilson. Yet you ask for an 
increase. It is a matter which is very well worth while. I do not 
understand why Art Minor cannot continue on this work without an 
increase. 

Mr. Huteninson. Of course, the grassland program is only a part 
of this over-all responsibility that we have here when we speak of the 
central management staff. 

Mr. Horan. We also have Ralph Will. He is in the room here, and 
[ am much interested in the work he is trying to do. He is already 
employed in this general field of flood control and watershed protec- 
tion. That is part of the grassland work. ‘These questions come to 
me, and I want to see this sort of work done, but what I think is better 
use of the personnel we have and better relationship between them. 

Mr. Hutcuryson. Mr. Congressman, answering your question gen- 
erally, I believe that, if we could give you a total inventory of the way 
the time is spent and the importance of the matter treated on the 
part of these people to whom you refer, you will agree their work- 
load is very heavy. It isa tremendous task, as your chairman has 
already indicated. The whole agriculture of this country is a tre- 
mendous task and a tremendously important thing in the national wel- 
fare, and these responsibilities are increasing. 

Mr. Horan. Well, I do not think we have any debate on that. 

Mr. Hurcurinson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. It is just a matter of making the most out of what we 
are spending of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. We agree with you in that completely: that we 
must save money wherever we can, but at the same time the American 
people expect the necessary services to be rendered. 


Orrice or BupGET AND FINANCE 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Roberts, I wonder if you would care to make your 
statement at this time with reference to the budget. 

Mr. Roserrs. I would be very happy to do so, Mr. Stigler. 

As budget officer of the Department of Agriculture, 1 regret it is 
necessary to ask for an increase for my work. Actually, in times like 
these it is a little bit embarrassing to me. I do want to emphasize, 
however, that the level of work provided in the 1951 budget was 
considered to be an absolute minimum to carry out the enlarged re- 
sponsibilities which my office has as a result of the joint accounting 
improvement program, and the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950. 

Unfortunately, for the current year 1952, the Office of Budget and 
Finance sustained a reduction of $41,000; this reduced our staff to a 
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new low of 113 people. That compares with 207 people we had in 
1942—10 years ago, It compares with 146.5 5 years ago. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Roberts, in connection with this comparison, 
will you put in the average cost of the personnel in your particular 
budget office in 1942, 1945, and this fiscal year? Can you do that with- 
out too much trouble ? 

Mr. Ropnerts. I will be glad to put the information in the record, Mr. 
Andersen, but in doing so I would like to point out that the average 
cost will go up because ‘of increases of salaries which have been author- 
ized by the Congress during that period. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Ronerrs. For example, in 1942 there were 207 people in my 
office at a personal-service cost of $515,000. In 1952, Iam carrying 113 
people at a total salary cost of $645,000. Thus the average is going 
to be up tremendously. 

Mr. Anpersen. Then let me revise my request. Instead of putting 
in the average cost in your particular division, let me know the average 
grade for those particular years. 

Mr. Rozerts. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Anversen. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


On June 30, 1942, there were 207 people employed in the Office of Budget and 
Finance, 70 of whom were engaged in detailed accounting, fiscal and audit 
operations. At that time the average grade of all persons in the Office was 
GS-5.6. For many years prior to 1948 the Office had maintained detailed accounts 
and performed related fiscal and audit work for a number of the smaller bureaus 
and offices of the Department whose volume of activities did not warrant es- 
tublishment of their own accounting divisions. During the years 1943 through 
1946 these service operations were substantially reduced by transferring ap- 
plicable accounting work from the Office of Budget and Finance to six of the 
operating bureaus. This adjustment in the character of the work performed 
in the Office of Budget and Finance has resulted in reducing this staff of 
70 lower-grade employees to 11 at the present time. Likewise, in 1942, 25 
employees in the Office were engaged primarily in work involving contracting 
fer, and procurement of, administrative and operating supplies and equipment 
for the entire Department in Washington, and major contracting for field 

perations. However, as a part of a long-range plan for decentralization of 
operating functions, and for the establishment of the Office of Budget and 
Finance as a staff office to provide over-all leadership and policy direction in 
the procurement and supply Management field, much of the actual contracting 
end procurement work has been transferred to the operating bureaus and 
agencies where it is performed under delegated authority. As a result, the 
stall engaged in precurement and property management activities was reduced 
from 25 in 142 to 14 in 15, and to 12 as of June 30,1951. This change. like 
the one mentioned above, involved the transfer of work of a routine character 
cud the elimination of the need for lower-grade clerical personnel in the Office 
ef Budget and Finance, and was primarily responsible for increasing the average 
crade level to GS-6.6 in 1945. Another major change in the character of the 
werk performed in the Office of Budget and Finance has occurred in the De- 
partmental Accounts Section. For many years this section maintained central 
accounting-control records for all funds in the Department and its constituent 
agencies, and in connection therewith performed certain operating functions 
such as the reconciliation of accounts current and the examination of all claims. 
During the period 1945 through 1950, with the approval of the Comptroller 
General, many of these functions were delegated to bureaus and agencies of 
the Department, and central accounting records were discontinued except for 
appropriations and funds involving allotments to two or more agencies. This 
modification also resulted in the elimination of detailed record keeping which 
required a substantial amount of bookkeeping and routine clerical work. The 

savings thus effected was ap proved by the appropriations committees for use 
in the establishment of a highly qualified accounting staff to work with the 
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bureaus and agencies of the Department in the development and improvement 
of adequate, modern accounting systems. This work required the employment 
of competent accountants in the higher grades and was another important 
factor which tended to raise the level of the average grade in the Office of Budget 
and Finance to GS-8.3 as of June 30, 1951; it is not contemplated that this will 
change during 1952 and 1953. These major adjustments may be summarized 
as follows: 
Average grade 
June 380, 1942__ 4 fae re Oe ON ia tah noone eine cepat WO TCT 
June 30, 1945, after transfer of certain detailed bureau accounting 
service work, and delegation of procurement and contracting au- 
thorities_____ ictal eee ae ee Ns Serna: See ee keener __ GS-6. 6 
June 30, 1951, after reorganization of detailed departmental accounts and 
elimination of related routine work, and strengthening of expert ac- 
counting systems staff to implement GAO Government-wide account- 
ing improvement program RSET Popa Meee Saateca oo GS 


The assignment by the Civil Service Commission, under the Classification Act 
of 1949, of a grade GS-16 to the position of the Director of the Office, and re 
sulting reclassification of a few key positions has also had a very slight effect 
on the average grade. While the major changes in the character of work and 
functions of the Office of Budget and Finance, summarized in the tabulation 
above, were the primary factors affecting the average grade of employment in 
the Office, other general elements, more difficult to measure, have also contribu- 


ted. For example, in 1942 general clerical, typing, and stenographic help could be 


employed at Grades GS-2 and GS-3. Today, it is difficult to get typists and ste- 
nographers to accept employment in these grades. 


INCREASE FOR STRENGTHENING FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Ronerrs. In view of this continuing attrition in an effective 
working force we, and the Bureau of the Budget, felt that since the 
Office is faced with the discharge of additional responsibilities, which 
I want to describe to you, there was no alternative but to ask the com- 
mittee to reconsider the situation. 

While there is reflected in the justification notes an increase of $45,- 
050 for 1953, an analysis will indicate that on a comparable basis 
the amount proposed will still provide about $7,000 less than was 
recommended by this committee last year. That is due primarily to 
the absorption of nearly $11,000 of the increased pay costs due to 
Public Law 201. So while there is an apparent increase of $45,050, 
total funds available are actually increased by only $34,000, which 
is less than the reduction we had last year. 

The increase is to provide an appropriate level of assistance and 
leadership in the development and maintenance of adequate account- 
ing and reporting systems in the bureaus and agencies of the Depart- 
ment. In previous testimony before this committee I have referred 
to the joint accounting program inaugurated late in 1948 by the 
Treasury Department, the Budget Bureau, and GAO, and to the fact 
that the Comptroller General had put the various executive depart- 
ments and agencies on notice in connection with that program that 
he was no longer going to prescribe detailed accounting systems, 
and that in the future that was the responsibility of the agencies, to 
be carried out in accordance with policies, standards, and guides pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller General. He has a force of men to work 
with the departments and agencies to see that those guides are followed 
in the establishment of accounting systems by the agencies them- 
selves. ; 

Mr. Bares. How many people did they keep ? 
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Mr. Rozerrs. GAO has two or three groups assigned to the De- 

artment, Mr. Bates. They have groups of auditors in PMA and 

CA. They have also recently had a group of auditors working in 
SCS. I could not give you the detailed number at this time. 

In addition, they have two or three men aiden, with men in my 
office on accounting systems. That is the responsibility which I am 
talking about here. 

Mr. Horan. Could you tell me the budget officers of the agencies 
themselves, are they paid out of the funds of the agency 4 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. They are not part of my staff. 

Mr. Bares. This general accounting—you pay them; don’t you? 

Mr. Rozerts. We pay the GAO for all on-sight audits performed 
in the corporations of the Department. We have not as yet paid 
them for on-sight audits of noncorporate activities carried on with 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. Bares. Do you determine how many shall be sent for? 

Mr. Rorerts. No: they send as many men as they feel are needed 
for each audit. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN BUDGET ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Horan. Can you tell me what the complete budget picture is 
for the entire Department. Each agency has its own budget officer 
and I presume a staff in each agency to work on the budget. 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes. We have information. I can give you some 
general figures. 

Mr. Horan. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be well to have that 
in the record. 

Mr. Sricter. I think it would be very helpful to insert it in the 
record. If you do not have it for the record please furnish it if you 
will, please. 

Mr. Roserrs. During the current fiscal year there are in the 
Department approximately 175 people working full time on budg- 
etary work of all kinds. This includes, of course, employees in the 
field as well as in Washington. In addition, there are approxi- 
mately 360 people, principally in the field, whose primary duties in- 
volve other work, but who, from time to time, are called upon to 
perform functions which are budgetary in character; it is estimated 
that the time which these people devote to budgetary work does not 
exceed 100 man-years. I should emphasize that the budget func- 
tion is not limited to financial planning and to the preparation of 
the estimates such as those which the committee has under considera- 
tion. In addition, people working in budgeting have the responsi- 
bility for the establishment and maintenance of adequate internal 
budgetary controls for the allotment and apportionment of all funds, 
the preparation and review of obligation reports, the analysis of the 
relationship of such reports to program accomplishments, and so on. 

Mr. Horan. In the expenditure of funds is that only by the budget 
officer or by the accounting officers / fs é 

Mr. Roserrs. The actual expenditure of funds is recorded in the 
accounting offices. 

Mr. Stricter. Are all these under your control ? 

Mr. Roserrs. They are not under my direct control—that is, ad 
ministrative or supervisory control. People working in the field of 
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budget in my office—in the Division of Estimates and Allotments, 
and including + program analysts who also serve as budget exam- 
iners—number about 20; that does not include the personnel working 
in accounting, budgetary and financial reporting, property manage- 
ment, and legislative reporting. 

Mr. Stricter. Would it be better administratively if they were 
under your control ¢ 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES IN BUDGETARY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roserts. The men in the bureaus and agencies are under my 
over-all technical direction, but are not under my administrative con- 
trol. It is my responsibility, under delegated authority from the 
Secretary, to issue policies, regulations, procedures, and instructions 
for the establishment and maintenance of an adequate budgetary 
system in the Department of Agriculture. To the extent that the 
bureaus fail in the discharge of their duties in that area due to the 
inadequacy of such policies and regulations, it is my responsibility, of 
course. 

With respect to your question, Mr. Horan, as to whether the Bureau 
personnel should be under my administrative supervision, I would 
say “No.” If an effective budgetary job is to be done, the people per- 
forming the function must be very closely associated with program 
planning and program management. I am sure you realize that 
budgeting is not a function you can set up and isolate from the pro- 
gram itself, if it is going to be done effectively. To the extent that 
the Bureau people were placed under my administrative supervision, 
I think they would become isolated from the program, and the pro- 
gram planning and management which it is intended they should 
serve, and thus an adequate budgetary or financial planning job would 
not be done. 

Mr. Horan. To whom are they responsible 

Mr. Roserrs. To the administrative head of their agency. Most 
of them report directly to him or to an assistant head of the agency 
in charge of general administrative matters. It is not unusual, even 
in private industry, Mr. Horan, to have an organizational arrange- 
ment such as we have in the Department of Agriculture. 1 was 
amazed to hear a statement from the internal auditor of the Ford 
Motor Co. recently and to learn the extent to which they have de- 
centralized in their company since 1946, 

Mr. Horan. But in order to fix the sales cost of the unit for the 
firm to remain solvent they have to coordinate all this objective func- 
tion and correlate them to expenditures. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes, in each agency. At the departmental level 
that is my responsibility. 

Mr. Horan. Well, a little earlier the chairman was pointing out the 
effect of expenditures of the Department and the consequent savings 
effected by the investigations this committee conducted. We were not 
out to find anything scandalous but we wanted to find out how the 
efliciency of any department could be improved. We have been im- 
pressed for some time that there is a lack of cost consciousness on the 
part of people in Government that do not appear to relate what they 
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sell to what it costs to produce it. Personally, I have been searching in 
my own mind to find out some way that we could have a centralized 
responsibility in Government. 


PROCUREMENT AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Roserrs. These surveys you have made have been constructive 
and helpful. I would like to refer you to the surplus-property matter 
to which the chairman referred earlier in this hearing. Under 
delegated authority, I have the responsibility at the departmental 
level to issue policies, regulations, procedures, and instructions for 
the contracting for, and procurement and property management of, 
administrative and operating supplies and equipment. Running with 
that I also have the responsibility, to the extent it is possible within 
staff and facilities provided, to determine that these policies and regu- 
lations are complied with. It has not been possible for me to maintain 
a staff who could go out and continuously check the extent to which 
such policies and regulations are complied with, or the condition of 
warehouses. I do have two or three fellows involved in the prepara- 
tion of instructions, liaison with the General Services Administration, 
and so forth, but I have not had people who could devote their entire 
time to checking on compliance with Department regulations. 

When the conditions to which the chairman referred were found in 
the warehouses of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
although the primary responsibility was with the Bureau, I still had 
a responsibility to the Secretary in the matter. Therefore, when the 
condition showed up in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, we, on January S, 1951—within a matter of a week or two after 
your report was made available—issued instructions for a special 
property-utilization survey throughout the entire Department. That 
was made a matter of record in the hearings of this committee. As a 
result of that survey as reported to the committee last year, we did 
get a better utilization of existing property, and the disposal of sur- 
plus valued in the neighborhood of 82.5 to 83 million. It would have 
been better if we had found this condition ourselves and had the situ- 
ation in hand before the committee investigators came in. However, 
with a small staff we are very much limited in what we can do. I am 
in somewhat the same position with respect to the accounting responsi- 
bilities, and I would like to talk about that for a few minutes. 

Mr. Horan. First, 1 am one that believes that you have to hold some- 
one responsible. 1 believe you have to have someone stand out in a 
clear state of responsibility for anything of this sort and I think you 
should feel that responsibility. What is your relationship with Mr. 
D. J. Harrill, chief auditor of PMA? 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Harrill reports directly to the Administrator of 
PMA. He has no administrative responsibility to me. We do have 
in the Office of Budget and Finance two men who are working in the 
whole field of audit. Obviously, they cannot make a detailed audit of 
activities in the Department; that is not intended. Rather, they serve 
as liaison between the Department and the Audit Division of GAO 
on all audit policies and procedures: they provide a consulting and 
advisory service to ass'st the bureaus and agencies to establish and 
maintain a proper internal audit standards in their respective or- 
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ganizations; they also handle all of the claims and audit exceptions, 
which sometimes become very involved, and handle all interchange of 
audit information and discussion with GAO. Mr. Harrill’s adminis- 
trative responsibility is to the head of PMA. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


If I have answered your question, Mr. Horan, I would like to go 
back now to the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 
That act was passed on September 12, 1950. Section 113 was intended 
by the Congress to put teeth into the new effort to get improvements 
in accounting practices, and to definitely place the responsibility 
where the GAO, the Treasury, and the Budget Bureau intended it 
should be under the joint accounting program. 

I would like to have section 113 inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Sec. 113. (a) The head of each executive agency shall establish and maintain 
systems of accounting and internal control designed to provide— 

(1) full disclosure of the financial results of the agency’s activities ; 


2) adequate financial information needed for the agency’s management 
purposes ; 

3) effective control over and accountability for all funds, property, and 
other assets for which the agency is responsible, including appropriate 
internal audit; 

(4) reliable accounting results to serve as the basis for preparation and 
support of the agency’s budget requests, for controlling the execution of its 
budget, and for providing financial information required by the Bureau of 
the Budget under section 213 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 23); 

(5) suitable integration of the accounting of the agency with the account- 
ing of the Treasury Department in connection with the central accounting 
and reporting responsibilities imposed on the Secretary of the Treasury by 
section 114 of this part. 

(b) The accounting systems of executive agencies shall conform to the princi- 
ples, standards, and related requirements prescribed by the Comptroller General 
pursuant to section 112 (a) of this part. 

Also, I would like to offer for the record the following paragraph 
from the Senate report on that bill: 

The intent and purpose of section 113 is to place upon the head of each execu- 
tive agency for the first time the clear responsibility for the establishment and 
maintenance of an adequate and complete accounting system. It is not intended 
that the Comptroller General normally shall be compelled to prescribe the details 
of each system but the system developed by the agencies must conform to the 
principles, standards and related requirements prescribed by him. 

Mr. Horan. That is page 272 of the justifications. 

Mr. Roserrs. Soon after the joint accounting project was started 
we reported to the committee that we had reorganized our depart- 
mental accounts unit, and had thereby effected a saving of about 
$16,000. We asked your permission to employ that saving to meet, 
in part, our responsibility in the joint-accounting program. ‘To- 
gether with other adjustments we made in the Accounting Division, 
we have done the best job possible with our present staff in setting up 
an accounting systems unit. 

The Comptroller General recently released a report on the results 
of the efforts that have been made in the various agencies; there are 
about four and a half pages devoted to the results of our joint efforts 
in the Department of Agriculture. I do not know that the committee 
wants to put it in the record, but I will be glad to leave it with the 
committee clerk to be examined if you wish. 
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I would like to point out one or two examples of what is happening 
in this work. 

Mr. Horan. I want to commend Mr. Roberts for his efforts to make 
economies within the Department. I feel that is an opportunity that 
every budget officer should avail himself of, of course, and particularly 
I was impressed with your attempts through the bulletins you put 
out to the various agencies to make savings wherever possible in the 
very troublesome field in the cost of individual requisitions. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Mr. Horan. 

I want to point out a few examples that I think emphasize the 
importance of this work. We are now completing a very careful 
survey and systems development job in REA. When it is finished 
REA will have what we think is a completely modern accounting 
system with improved methods for billing cooperatives, with a sub- 
stantial reduction in paper work, and better methods for controlling 
obligations. 

We have such a job under way in the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Its objective is to modernize fiscal and accounting 
procedures there. The information we have developed has been help- 
ful to E€PQ in the management and reorganization of their pro- 
grams to operate under the new regional arrangement which the com- 
mittee has been apprised of in progressive reports from time to time. 

We have made a survey in the Bureau of Dairy Industry and have 
nope that it will lead to improvements there. 

n addition to these studies, we have worked with the Treasury 
Department and the General Accounting Office in connection with 
certain pilot installations in the Department of Agriculture on new 
procedures. The purpose has been to test them in the Department 
and if they work out satisfactorily to make them applicable Govern- 
ment-wide. We have had three or four under way. I will mention 
one of them as it is indicative of what can be done. 

Beginning in 1951 we developed a combination voucher and dis- 
bursement schedule form. It was developed jointly with the General 
Accounting Office and the Treasury Department since both are in- 
Voived 1m its Use. 

We installed pilot demonstrations in the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, the Production and Marketing Administration, and the Soil 
Conservation Service. It worked out pretty satisfactorily and we re- 
cently extended it to two other agencies in the Department. IT have 
here a release by GAO dated January 29, 1952, which prescribes it 
for general governmental use effective July 1, 1952. 

In this pilot plant study in the three agencies mentioned in 1951, 
the Soil Conservation Service reduced the number of No. 1034 vouch- 
ers—which they prepare for procurement of various kinds of sup- 
plies—by 50 percent, a saving of about 100,000 vouchers during the 
year. In the Farmers Home Administration there was a reduction 
of about 25 percent, or 25,000 vouchers. In PMA there was a reduc- 
tion of about 590,000 vouchers, in addition to about 135,000 vouchers 
that can be eliminated in connection with ACP payments. 

_Mr. Anpersen. Where is that saving reflected in any appropria- 
tion 

Mr. Roserts. It will be reflected in reduced paper work and future 
costs in these divisions, Mr. Andersen. There is a saving in paper 
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work, plus the cost of printed forms for about 850,000 vouchers in 
these agencies in one year. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Have you any estimate as to what it costs per 
voucher ? 

Mr. Horan. Would it run around $3. 

Mr. Roserrs. It may, including printing costs. But offsetting that, 
I should say that the schedule does not completely eliminate all the 
detail that has in the past been placed on the voucher form. <A listing 
is still required on the disbursement schedule, but the listing avoids 
some duplication of what previously went on the voucher. It also 
eliminates the use of the vouchers themselves which is substantial. 

Mr. Anpersen. It would appear that that would amount to consid- 
erable saving. 

Mr. Roserts. It will Government-wide, and I think it is a real 
development in this area. 

Mr. Anpersen. Next year, during the hearings, will you be pre- 
pared to show us where the saving is represented ? 

Mr. Roserts. I will be happy to point out now where work will 
be reduced. 

Mr. ANpersEN. You will do that in the next year’s hearings? 

Mr. Rorerrs. There are two or three jobs I want to mention that 
we should be doing. We ought to be making similar surveys and 
studies in the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering. Your report on Forest Service, furnished us the other 
day, recommended some improvements in accounting. ‘These im- 
provements ought to be made before an on-site audit is established 
in the Forest Service by GAO. But I am afraid that will not be the 
case. I am afraid we are going to have the same situation develop 
in the Forest Service as we have had in SCS—the on-site audit will be 
established first. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is there to prevent you doing so? 

Mr. Roserrs. The on-site audit is performed by GAO according 
to their schedule, and they have to set up priorities on where they 
are going to work. Their present schedule, if carried out, will result 
wrobably in the establishment of an on-site audit in the Forest Serv- 
ice about July 1, 1952. Obviously, we will not be able to do much in 
reviewing their accounting system before that. 

Mr. Horan. Did the Accounting Act of 1950 give you adequate 
authority to supervise these renovations of the accounting systems? 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Horan, it provides that the head of each executive 
agency shall establish and maintain an adequate accounting system 
in hisagency. It is really a directive to do so. 

Tt does not give me administrative supervision of all the accounting 
operations, but it gives me a responsibility, on a departmental basis, 
to see that adequate systems are established in the Department. Ob- 
viously, we will work through the agencies to see that it is done. 

Mr. Sricuer. We will have to have Mr. Roberts and these other 
gentlemen come back this afternoon. The House is in session and 
some members of the committee will want to be on the floor and this 
question under discussion is too important to close now. Mr. Reid 
may want to elaborate further and Mr. Thatcher also. If there is 
no objection we will adjourn. 
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Mr. Roserts. I have completed my statement, Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Horan. You will make provision for giving us a copy of the 
GAO report ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. 


OFrFIce OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Reid, we will be glad to hear your general 
statement. 

Mr. Rem. I would like to present a chart which I have here which I 
think shows some essential facts. 

We have attempted to show the purposes of the Office of Personnel, 
its functions, its activities and the changes that have been made in it 
over a number of years. 

The Office of Personnel is an office that assists the Secretary, de- 
velops and plans department programs, has delegation of authority 
in developing and planning the personnel program, delegates specific 
authorities to agency officials, controls personnel program through re- 
views and postaudits, directs manpower-utilization and personnel- 
management phases of the Department’s management-improvement 
program, directs internal management of office of personnel. 

We have 86 field offices and 23 Washington offices in which there 
are delegations of authority from the Office of Personnel for personnel 
activities. Those delegations of authority go to 334 employees in the 
field offices. 

This map in the center of the chart shows the number of delegations 
which there are in certain particular areas of this country. 

The Office of Personnel in 1941 had a Classification Division, an In- 
vestigations Division, an Employment Division, an Employee Rela- 
tions and Safety Division, a Training Division, and an Organization 
and Personnel Management Division. We did not have at that time a 
Health Division. That was instituted after the passage of the 
Randolph Health Act. 

We had a staff at that time in the Director’s office of 15, in the 
Classification Division of 26; we had 57 people in Investigations; 89 
people in Employment: 6 people in Health—at that time they were 
not in a Division of Health but there were emergency rooms—3 in 
Relations and Safety, that should be 4 because 1 of the people of that 
office was on detail; and 10 in Training, and 14 in Organization. 

At this time, in 1952, we have in the Office of Personnel, in the Direc- 
tor’s Office 12; in Classification we have 8 as compared with 26 in 1941; 
Investigations we have 25 whereas we had 47 in 1941; Employment we 
have 16 where we had 89 in 1951. There is a percentage drop there of 
69.2 percent in Classification; 46.8 percent in Investigations and 82 
percent in Employment. 

Health is a division that has been added because of the passage of 
the Randolph Health Act. So now we have 10 employees where we 
had 6 in emergency rooms before, which means a 66.7 percent increase. 
In addition we have taken over the two emergency rooms at Beltsville. 

We had two divisions, Relations and Safety and Training which, 
because of the reductions in the appropriation which was made last 
year, were abolished. They had at that time 14 people in them. We 
have now an Employee Performance and Development Division which 
has only 4 people in it. 
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We have an Organization and Personnel Management Division 
which in 1941 had 14 people and now has 9 people. 

We have made severe and substantial reductions in the Office of 
Personnel. ‘The same pattern has beeen followed in the total of all the 
personnel offices in the Department. Back in 1941 we had 1,417 per- 
sonnel officers in all Department personnel offices and now we have 813, 
which is a reduction of 42.6 percent of the number that was in the 
offices at that time. 

I have presented previously the figures on the number of employees 
in the Department, which shows here that the number of employees 
has decreased from 108,317 to 66,162, or a decrease of 38.9 percent. 

The Office of Personnel has made a decrease during the same time 
of 63.8 percent. 

While we have been making those changes we have had several 
changes in functions. We dropped a machine tabulating unit in 
1942. That was largely a clerical unit composed of a large number 
of clerks, tabulating records. 

We dropped a central records card unit in 1943, which eliminated 
a great deal of work. 

We reduced a great many of the plain clerical operations that we 
were carrying on in our oflice. We cut out the employment and 
classification central personnel files in 1948. This last year because of 
the reductions in the appropriation we practically abolished our 
divisions of training and employee relations and safety. 

During the same time we have added a number of functions. We 
added the function of reviewing of delegated authority in the per- 
sonnel offices in the field. The Congress has passed the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, which has added a very decided function, to the Office 
of Personnel. 

We added the health program as a result of a congressional act. 
We have added honor awards and cash awards. We have added the 
loyalty program. We have taken over a great deal of the examina- 
tion program from the Civil Service Commission. 

We have taken over the security clearance for travel and meet- 
ings, which is quite a heavy load. We are carrying the personnel 
utilization program. We are giving emphasis to the wage boards. 

We are doing classification specifications now which was not previ- 
ously done. We are doing the wage stabilization program. We are 
doing security clearance for access to classified security information, 

We are handling work for social security for temporary employees. 
We are handling the work on point 4 programs, and then we have 
handled a great deal of work under legislative amendments. 

Those are additions which have added to the work of the Office of 
Personnel. 

As I said here, we are now reduced 63.8 percent below 1941, while 
the employees in the Department have been reduced only 38.9 per- 
cent. 

Last year, after the appropriation reduction was made, the Office of 
Personnel abolished most functions in training and in employee re- 
lations and safety, cutting out 14 positions; 10 positions were in the 
above two divisions which are two of the very constructive divisions, 
the kind of divisions that keep the work moving at a smooth and 
stable level, keep it done in a way that gets effective performance. 
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Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Reid, after hearing your discussion it would 
seem to me not only have you done a pretty good job, but this subcom- 
mittee has done a pretty good job as far as the taxpayer is concerned 
in gradually squeezing the water out of the Department. 

Mr. Rei. There has been a job done. We have been trying, of 
course, to keep doing as good a job as possible. I think we are run- 
ing a considerable number of deficiencies now. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Do you think too good a job has been done ? 

Mr. Rem. I must call your attention to the fact that it is possible 
in personnel work to fail to do the kind of a job that will prevent 
deficiencies, which will enable a lot of defections in the work of the 
organizations to develop, where if we could do the type of activity 
that should be done in getting proper supervision, in training super- 
visors, in getting those supervisors centered specifically on doing the 
specific things that their program calls for, and handling personnel 
in the way that will get most effective results, you get the management 
that gives best results and in which fewest errors are found. 

Mr. Anpersen. The chairman has often brought out, Mr. Reid, that 
the Department of Agriculture is the only large Department—is it 
not, Mr. Chairman—whose appropriations today are less than what 
they were back at the beginning of World War IT? 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the record. 

Mr. Rem. The Department of Agriculture is a big Department. 
It is one of the most widely scattered departments of the Federal 
Government. 

Being widely scattered it puts a pretty heavy burden on manage- 
ment activities and on personnel activities. Those have to be also 
widely scattered. 

Not only are the employees widely scattered but there is a great 
diversity in the types of employees in our Department. We have the 
civil-service employees, a considerable number of them. Then we 
have excepted employees of almost all kinds. 

Mr. Anpersen. The other day a gentleman and I were speaking 
about the general over-all appropriations questions, Mr. Reid, and 
he asked me at the time just how much we expected to cut off the 
Department of Agriculture. My answer was that we had done such 
a good job over the years that it was getting to the point where it 
was difficult to do much further cutting. 

Mr. Rerp. Last year in the reductions that were applied there was 
a reduction applied to the Office of Personnel that caused 14 employees 
to be cut off. Ten of those employees were cut off of our Division 
of Training and Division of Employee Relations. 

This reduction very greatly hindered the services that were given 
in the utilization and conservation of the manpower programs. Those 
have been seriously curtailed 

The increases that are being requested this year are largely for the 
purpose of retstablishing those activities which will greatly further 
our manpower utilization and conservation program. 

Some of the functions that we eliminated last year are as follows: 
Elimination of practically all of the administrative training, confer- 
ence-management training, orientation training, regular review of 
agency training programs: and our safety program is deleted. It 
cut oft the safety inspection of departmental and field operations, the 
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safety-consulting service, accident-reporting system and accident ana- 
lysis, review of departmental publications from the safety standpoint, 
and for department equipment. That was necessary because of the 
way the reductions were applied. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Reid, that all sounds good. It looks good as far 
as the reduction in people is concerned. You know that is ‘hot alw ays 
the final test. It might be a part of it. 

As I have said before in this record, as a result of writing one or two 
legislative provisions on personnel, I have gotten lots of calls from 
various governmental employees. You would be surprised at the 
number that call and are glad to have some way of getting out of 
places where they had no w work to do or get into war work or emer- 
gency work. The number of people who have called me in the Govern- 
ment—I do not mean the Department of Agriculture—is surprisingly 
large. 

One of those was a lady who worked for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue who came down to my office to see me. She had been in a 
section here in the Washington office which reviewed decisions from 
the field. Her statement was that 3 or 4 years ago the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue sent its work largely to the field so that the decision 
by the head of the agency in the given locality was final. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this work had been dispersed—she 
and her unit were still here in W ashington 314 years later with nothing 
to do. 

Cutting an estimate looks good on the face of it, but if you do not 
have any work to do it should be eliminated. 

In connection with your activities, you list “Investigations.” What 
do you investigate ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Mr. Chairman, “Investigations” is investigating many 
sorts of activities and irregularities. é 

Mr. Wurrren. Irregularities as to what—not social activities? 
Activities in line with your direction or whether they are following 
orders? Let us get down in detail on this. You have 25 people. 

This committee has had to have investigations. We have reported 
what we investigated and what we found. Who investigated what 
throughout the last year and what did they find ¢ 

Mr. Rew. They investigated irregularities from embezzlement cases 
on through a large range of things. 

Mr. Wuirren. What cases did they investigate on embezzlement ? 
What findings did they make? To whom did | they report, and what 
are the dates? What action was taken by the Solicitor’s office? 

Mr. Rew. I do not have them listed by name. I do havethe numbers 
here somewhere. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that is putting you on the spot, but I want 
the record to show it. 

Mr. Rei. We have, as a result of the investigations last year, 100 
suspensions, 200 delinquencies or misconduct removals of temporary 
or probational employees, 121 resignations of employees not in good 
standing, 78 reprimand letters. 

Mr. Wurrrren. How is an investigation initiated? Does it come 
from the field? 

Mr. Rew. The investigation may be initiated in a number of ways. 
It may be because the Sec sretar y asks that a certain situation be investi- 
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gated. A bureau chief may ask for it. It may be that a personnel 
officer asks that an investigation be made. It may be because some in- 
vestigator is in the field and sees some type of activity which appears 
irregular to him and he wires in and asks if it should be gone into. Of 
course, he is usually instructed to do it. 

Mr. Wurrren. What would this committee have to do to have you 
also investigate the number of employees and see whether there was any 
overstafling ? 

Mr. Rew. Mr. Chairman, as I said before, I think that is a responsi- 
bility of the agency head. He has a definite responsibility for such. 

Mr. Wurrren. If we want to change it. 

Mr. Rei. If you want to change it—I do not know what it would 
take. Tamnota lawyer. I suppose it would take some legal action of 
some kind to change the organization of the Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are not taking away any of their responsibility. 
We are giving somebody else the duty also to look at it and report it. 

Mr. Ropserrs. It is a matter which I presume the Secretary could 
determine administratively within his over-all responsibilities. On 
the other hand, if this committee wished to take some positive action, 
it could write some provision into the appropriation making funds 
available only for that purpose. 

Mr. Wuirren. It strikes me that we need some review of people in 
particular sections. I think the Washington offices in practically all 
these instances have been drastically streamlined: I think we could 
well spend some money in proper supervision, inspection, and 
follow-up. 

Mr. Rei. There is an extremely heavy load put on the Office of 
Investigations for all the security clearances that are now necessary. 
A tremendous number of security clearances is necessary. 

Mr. Wuirren. Talking about security, where does Agriculture 
figure in the security problem / 

Mr. Rem. We have to give security clearance to any of our people 
who travel to any foreign meetings or anything of that kind. 

We have to give clearance to the State Department. We have the 
authority for clearing them and give clearance to the State 
Department. 

Mr. Warrren. You do not have anybody in the Department that 
would not stand such clearance, do you’ If you have, why do you not 
let them go? ' ; | 

Mr. Rei. No, sir: very infrequently, but it requires a tremendous 
amount of investigation. 

Mr. Wurrren. You mean, the Department of Agriculture after all 
these years has to do : a lot of work to find out if you can risk them to go 
to foreign c ountr les / 

Mr. Rr ip. It does. We have to make a check. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who requires that kind of thing / , 

Mr. Roszerrs. I would like to comment on that. Mr. Chairman. It 
is not a matter of whether we feel that they should be assigned the 
particular responsibility without clearance. Rather, it is a matter of 
meeting certain over-all Government requirements, including those of 
the State Department where foreign travel is concerned. 

Under Public Law 402, which is the authority for the United States 
Government to cooperate with other governments—an act passed 2 or 
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3 years ago—a man cannot be assigned to work in a foreign country 
without a security clearance. 

It takes from 90 days to 6 months to get it. Under the security 
restrictions we have in the Government now, many employees who are 
not necessarily working daily in secret or top-secret work, from time 
to time are required to work on papers in connection with work of 
other departments of Government which require security clearance. 

In my own oflice, I suppose we have 12 to 15 people who have been 
cleared because they must handle papers that come in which are 
classified “Confidential,” “Secret” or “Top secret.” It is one of the 
mechanisms of the Government’s security program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Goodness knows we need some security and we need 
to provide for security. But with an old-line agency engaged’ in the 
type and class of work you have, I do not care what the law is, it 
should not be much of a job to give this clearance. 

Mr. ANpersen. I wish you would go into detail at this point and 
let us know just what steps your investigators take in finding out 
whether a man is qualified or not for clearance ¢ 

Mr. Rem. Investigators check his complete record, going back to 
all the places where the man ever lived or worked. They check the 
police records in those areas. They check generally with neighbors 
or people who have known him in the immediate area. 

They check his school records and develop all the possible informa- 
tion they can develop about the man’s general loyalty and morals. 

It has been found that in security clearance some things other than 
lovalty are of great importance. 

Mr. Anpersen. For example, if a man drinks, goes into debt, and 
gainbles, that would reflect upon his ability to hold a responsible 
position. 

Mr. Rew. 1f he drinks heavily, or he could be just a very talkative 
person—one of the kind who wants to tell everything he hears even 
though morally he is all right. 

Mr. ANprersen. One more question. If you do find any party in 
the Department who does not or cannot qualify for security clear- 
ance, what steps are taken to prevent that party in the future from 
having access to confidential files 2 

Mr. Rei. That person is put on work where confidential files will 
not be available to him and where he does not need any security clear- 
ance for his activity, if such work cai be found for him. 

Mr. Anpersen. If that is not available he is discharged ? 

Mr. Rem. If it is not available he is dropped from the Depart- 
ment. We had an instance not so long ago where we had a number 
of photographers working on some Army materials on which they 
had to have security clearance. 

We found that some of them could not get security clearance. We 
had no other places we could use photographers. They were not 
qualified to do other types of work so it was necessary that we drop 
those photographers from our rolls. 

Mr. Wiirren. Passing then to “Classification,” I notice you do 
that. I thought the Civil Service Commission did that. I recall the 
other day when we were investigating the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and you were present, it developed that the Compliance and 
Investigation Section of the Production and Marketing administra- 





tion reported to one person but were set up under another. They 
said they could not change it and let the record show how it worked, 
because the Civil Service would change the classification. 

Is Civil Service the one they are scared of, or are they scared of 
you! Orare you a party tothat kind of variance between the organi- 
zation chart and the way the thing actually works? How do those 
things happen ! 

Mr. Rew. Under the Classification Act of 1949, Mr. Chairman, the 
classification of positions up to grade 16 is done by the departments 
and agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Civil Service has no say over that ¢ 

Mr. Ret. The Civil Service Commission classifies the supergrades, 
16°s, 17’s, and 18’s._ The Civil Service Commission post-audits other 
positions after they are classified. 

The Civil Service will send its auditors into an office and make a 
check of positions in that office, and then they make determinations as 
to whether the grades are proper or not. 

We have delegated a good deal of our classification authority to field 
offices. We are now understaffed, because we are not able to check 
our field offices to find out as rapidly as we should whether or not 
there have been changes in grades. 

We have found some very serious changes that have happened be- 
eause of changes in organization and changes in the work that have 
not been followed up by classification changes, 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe the civil-service law or regulation has 
been changed to where the number of people who work under you is 
not supposed to be the true test of what your own classification is: is 
that right ? 

Mr. Rem. That is not a factor in classifying jobs. 

Mr. Wurrren. In classifying a job, do you send people to actually 
see What a person really does? I have had several folks tell me that 
each employee works up his own classification sheet and the less work 
he has to do the more time he has to write it up. Is there anything 
to that / 

Mr. Rem. The Civil Service Commission has encouraged us to get 
employees to write their own jobs up. It is a fine device. 

It is, of course, then checked by his supervisor to see whether or not 
his description of the job is an accurate description of the job. 

Then it is checked by the classification man to see whether the su- 
pervisor and the employee's description of the work that the employee 
dloes fits into the classification described. 

So it is useful to have the evaluation of the employee and the super- 
visor both as to the job he does. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is the work of the employment section? Do 
you seek employment for those that are let out from the Department ? 

Mr. Reip. That Employment Division does recruitment, placement, 
examinations, reductions in force, and all of the activities that are 
connected with that. 

It brings employees into the Department, gets employees properly 
qualified, develops qualification standards, and sees that those quali- 
fication standards are met. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have another section which says, “Organiza- 
tion, planning, and review.” What do you plan and what do you 
review ¢ 











Mr. Rew. We review the delegated authorities in our field offices. 

You see, as I said, we have delegated authorities in 86 field offices 
and 23 Washington offices, and that give 334 employees in those offices. 
We necessarily have to make on-the-spot reviews of those offices to see 
whether or not those delegated authoritives are being carried out in 
accordance with the authority that is given the office. 

We have a plan in which we make a thorough review of each office 
which has delegated authority to see it is carrying out the responsibili- 
ties that are delegated to it every 2 years. 

We try to get into an office every 2 years. We should be able to do 
this oftener. 

Mr. Wuirren. The money that you are asking to be restored, ap- 
proximately the amount that we cut last year, is for safety and train- 
ing. Those are the two units you cut out as a result of the action 
ot Congress last year 4 

Mr. Rew. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. And that is what you would largely restore if these 
funds are put in. What do they do? i) 

Mr. Rem. The Training Division develops management training, 
supervisory training, scientific training, clerical training, and staff 
development. It works with the colleges on training activities that 
help us to get the type of training and the type of people we want 
trained in the colleges, because we try to get as much of it done by 
other people as possible. 

Mr. Wuirren. You make a good chart. “Research, development, 
demonstration, management training.” You seldom go out and pick 
up a new individual, do you! Is not most of it by promotion in the 
iasmaadt What would you teach him that he did not already 
know and which might have been the basis for his selection ? 

Mr. Rem. We have these management training activities that are 
going on all the time in which we are trying to take the younger men 
in Management, men who seem to have an aptitude for management, 
and give them an insight into all phases of management. 

We have institutes, one of which is soon to be held in Denver in 
which we get 25 or 30 people in that immediate area who come in for 
a 2 weeks’ intensive training period. 

That has been instituted for several years. It is going on in its 
own steam now, and will for maybe another short time, because it has 
been a very great and useful thing. 

You get a young man to whom you can give an insight into manage- 
ment and develop him so that when an administrative position is open 
you have a man who is ready to step into it and carry on. 

Mr. Wurrren. “Employee relations and safety,” what would you 
do if these funds were restored there ? 

Mr. Rem. We would restore safety work, which is extremely im- 
portant, I think there is a National Safety Council report on safety 
in the Federal Government which says that the situation is such that 
for every dollar that is spent on safety work in Federal Government 
there is saved about $8 of Federal funds. 

Mr. Wurrren. I was talking to Congressman Doughton, and he said 
we were about $8 billion in the red. He said that it is being covered 
by borrowing on short-term arrangements so it will not show. It 
looks like the budget is balanced. 
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Mr. Reip. It costs as much as $30,000 to $70,000 when a man is 
killed on duty. 

Mr. Srigter. Why ? 

Mr. Ret. One reason is that under the Employees’ Compensation 
Act you have to pay the expenses of the funeral and a lot of other 
things. Then you pay that man’s wife and children an allotment up 
to 80 percent of his salary, a maximum total A $525 a month. 

We have a few widows who are drawing $525 a month as a result of 
the loss of their husbands. One of them was Deputy Administrator 
in REA. He got killed in an automobile accident out in the West. 
Others are killed in airplane accidents. It runs up ultimately to an 
extremely large amount. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is surprising that it reaches that size. We do not 
mean to indicate that safety is not important. We are trying to see 
what this unit would contribute toward safety, which we all, of course, 
know is necessary. 

Mr. Rem. Safety costs the Government a tremendous amount of 
money. I have the figures here on some of the safety costs which have 
been given me. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you had this unit and doubled its size, what could 
you have done ¢ 

Mr. Reip. I am not sure we could have done a thing about the air- 
plane accidents. 

Mr. Wuirren. Or the automobile accidents either. 

Mr. Rei. I think we have decreased automobile accidents a great 
deal; ves, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. If that particular little unit was so important and 
your statement would be to indicate it to be, then why was it selected 
to be drop om last year because of the shght cut in appropriations? 
Certainly we did not tell the Secretary to drop that particular unit. 

Mr. Rew. Ido not know that I could answer that. 

Mr. Anprersen. It was selected to be the one to be dropped, Wits it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Reip. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yet you still tell us it is very essential. Maybe Mr. 
Roberts could answer that. 

Mr. Rem. I think our training safety and training relations are es 
sential. Employees’ relations as a whole is an extremely essential 
matter. It is important that you have the employees where they 
wili be working effectively. 

Lf you have employees who feel if they have any grievance of any 
kind they have a place to go, that they have somebody who is par- 
ticularly looking out after working conditions to see that working 
conditions are good, to see that employees are satisfactorily placed in 
good working conditions, then it adds much to work effectiveness, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Wurrren. It has been suggested that the big trouble, Mr. 
Andersen, is that you cannot cut off the paper work, the reports and 
other things which are required by GAO, Congress, the Civil Service 
and others. There must be the flow of paper. I wonder if there is 
not more truth than poe try in that. 

Mr. Anpersen. | perhaps should ask this of the Secretary but per- 
haps Mr. Roberts can answer it. 
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Mr. Roserts. I should say in fairness to Mr. Reid, that when the 
cut was made in the Appropriation Act for 1952, the Secretary set up 
a committee of four people in the immediate Office of the Secretary, 
working under the direction of Assistant Secretary Hutchinson, to 
determine how that reduction could best be met. He felt that the work 
in the Office was such that it would not be desirable to distribute the 
cut proportionately to all the activities. 

The committee was made up, as I said of four people in the im- 
mediate Office; the three Office heads who are here today did not par- 
ticipate because they were parties of interest to the cut being made. 

Mr. Rem, Mr. Chairman, we are not asking in the request before 
you for any new activity in the Office of Personnel. It is for the re 
establishment of some activities that have been cut out in 1952 and 
which prior to that time had been functioning very effectively in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Orrick or PLANY AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Thatcher, have you thought of any answers that 
Mr. Reid has not given that you would like to supply now / 

Mr. Tuarcurr. This morning I thought of a lot of things that 
I wanted to say, but I thought perhaps silence was the best virtue at 
that time. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would like for you to describe your work briefly, 
and if there is any change in connection with the General Services 
Administration set-up, please tell us about it. 

Further, we want to know what responsibility you have m connec- 
tion with space for the Forest Service. We just had an investigation 
that shows that Bureau to be wasting a lot of office space. We want 
to know if that is their responsibility or yours or has it been assigned 
io General Services. 

Mr. Roserts. The committee has made a copy of that report avail- 
able to me, but Mr. Thatcher has not yet had an opportunity to see it. 

Mr. Wurrren. In three or four forestry offices, according to the 
report, the office space per person was around 200 or 260 square feet 
per person. The particular places are not particularly important here 
because we have set out to see what can be done to survey it and bring 
about what action is needed. 

I do want to know the set-up between you, the Bureau, and the 
General Services Administration, 

Mr. Tuarcurr. Mr. Chairman, in presenting our increases this 
year, which in effect is asking for a further review of items which are 
probably already familiar to you, the telephone operator, assistance in 

Secretary’s Records Section and the records analyst, I felt that 1 
should go a little bit into the background of some of the things we do. 

Iam not going into the service operations items such as the tele phone 
switchboard, post office, and so forth, unless you request. it 
| think they are self-explanatory. 

In our Real Estate Division we have five engineers or space analysts, 
whatever you want to call them, including the chief, who endeavor to 
do a reasonable job of administering about 11,500,000 square feet of 
space across this country. 
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That space is scattered in approximately 3,500 goegraphical loca- 
cations, reaching into many, many small communities. Of course, 
we are finding more and more about those locations as we get into 
the consolidated housing program. 

In many of those cities you will have four or five agencies with offices. 
The space figures do not include the PMA county offices. 

We do have a prime responsibility of administering the space man- 
agement activities of the Department. I think it goes without saying 
that for five people to attempt to do that job in the minute detail that 
might be thought to be desirable is a physical impossibility, 

We feel at our level the job is primarily one of trying to exercise 
the right kind of leadership, develop the policies and standards which 
are peculiar to our department, yet in line with General Services Ad- 
ministration, and of putting our time into trying to encourage good 
space management within the agencies, both in Washington and the 
field. 

I confess I get a little bit frightened at times in a situation like 
this. A little while ago a friend of mine said, “I want to have a 
couple of my people come over to talk with you to see how you handle 
your space-management problems.” 

His agency has more staff than we have but he has additional func- 
tions. I told them what we did, and in amazement they said, “How 
can you handle that many square feet of space in that many locations 
with five people and that kind of expenditure of funds?” 

I said, “I wonder myself.” We get caught up because somebody 
does check wp or we hear a report or see one ourselves which shows 
perhaps we are not doing the complete management job, but it is be- 
‘ause of our physical inability to get to these places that we are bound 
to have these cases arise from time to time. 

This pattern of management, however, seems to be the sound way 
of doing it. We feel the same way about General Services. They have 
a tremendous task. Under Public Law 152 they have this responsi- 
bility for the Government as a whole. 

I think T could say without fear of contradiction that it would take 
a tremendous staff to do a complete job of checking. in every single 
small town and hamlet on space utilization. 

We have turned over to the GSA some 200 leases in the 128 metro- 
politan cities, in which they exercise complete control. They. in turn. 
authorize us to handle over 3,000 leases, which are in the smaller com- 
munities where they do not have the staff to operate, and we in this 
office do not have it ourselves. 

For that reason we delegate authority to our agencies to carry 
out that task. However, when General Services says to us, “We want 
you to file a copy of every lease, every occupancy, and certain forms.” 
we do that. 

We require the agencies to do it. and we see it is enforced. On 
the other hand, as happened recently, after conversations with GSA 
they have found some of those reports served no useful purpose. For 
that reason they have just given us clearance to cease sending reports 
on any of these leases under which we have delegated authority. 

We are finding, as we go into this consolidated housing program. 
and IT have been actively engaged in that program, that our agencies” 
standards of space occupancy and utilization have not been uniform 
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I need only to cite an experience which we had not too long ago 
while going through a town. I said, “Let us go in here. 1 am sure 
we have a Farmers Home office, and so forth, and I would not be sur- 
prised if you do not find them in the basement of this courthouse.” 

The courthouse was a run-down affair, not kept up in any sense of 
the term. We went downstairs and, sure enough, there were three 
USDA agency offices all lined up down the hall. There was one room 
that stood out and shone as if the sun was coming over the horizon. 
We found there one agency which was able to get hold of some paint. 
They got some lights and they fixed the place up. I can say that that 
was a very eflicient looking office. 

Whether they saved money, whether they saved an employee, I can 
not say. But I can say they saved somebody’s health, somebody’s 
eyes by having a better place in which to work and transact business. 
Every one of those other offices I did go by I suggested to them that 
that was a good example to follow, but I could not tell them that they 
should go out and buy paint and lighting fixtures. 

If I did that everywhere, Mr. Chairman, I would have many places 
all over this country saying, “I am going back to the Appropriations 
Committee and tell them, ‘Mr. Thatcher says we have to have this, and 
you have to give us the money.’ ” 

Nevertheless, by leadership, by attempting to inculcate into our folks 
the idea of what constitutes good space utilization, and good manage- 
ment, we believe ourselves reasonably successful in carrying out a 
tremendous task. 

We are not perfect in any sense of the term. I would not want a 
large staff in our Real Estate Division because our primary job is to 
exercise the right kind of leadership. 

I can say that in any agency which we have had to put the bee to, 
so to speak, with respect to any bad situation which may prevail, we 
have no difficulty in getting instructions followed and the improve 
ments actually made. 

Mr. Roverrs. Mr. Thatcher, you do actually assign space in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. TrHarcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. What part have you played in this effort of putting 
your field offices under the same roof? Do you have the leadership 
in the effort to bring these agencies into one building to improve the 
service ¢ 

Mr. Tuarcrer. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the outlook at the present time? Do you 
think you are making progress there? Are you staying practical on 
the matter and insisting on it only where it brings about an improve 
ment ? 

Mr. Tuarcuer. I am glad you brought that out. There has been 
a misconception of this. Ihave found it and the Under Secretary has. 
When 1,278 came out, some thought it was practically a mandate re 
gardless of conditions. 

We have said in documents and we have said verbally that we want 
this done where it can be accomplished under adequate circumstance- 
as to physical facilities and effective integration of the activities. 

If that one-man office cannot get the benefit of that clerk in th. 
other office, answering his phone and making notes when he is away. 











we have lost the full acceptance of consolidation or integration of 
our work. 

I would like to mention something further that we did when this 
program was kicked off. Each of the three principal agencies, Farm- 
ers Home, Soil Conservation, and Production and Marketing had 
people in charge of their respective administrative services in the field. 

We recognized the fact that we could easily run into unnecessary 
work in these administrative services offices 1f each participated in 
the handling of each consolidation. 

We divided the country so that each of these area administrative 
services people of the agencies became in effect a sort of Department 
area administrative technician in order to help the agencies in a certain 
designated number of States to bring about this consolidation, the 
physical side, not the program, under as adequate circumstances as 
possible. 

It has worked nicely. They have been able to carry on their own 
agency program where they have primary responsibilities which they 
cannot be relieved of. 

But at the same time the Farmers Home administrative services man 
in Indianapolis works effectively with the Indiana State chairman, 
who is a PMA man, and with all the other agencies that are involved 
in the consolidation. 

We have eliminated long travel. The area of that FHA man in 
Indianapolis for administrative services reaches all the way to Maine. 
In this consolidation program he does not have to go to Maine because 
in New York there is a PMA administrative services man who is the 
designated technician for Maine. 

He knows the job. He cannot give the FHA answer but he can do 
the job in Maine and let the answers come by writing from the various 
agency locations having jurisdiction. 

I think we have done an effective job of saving money through use of 
these men across the board beyond their basic responsibilities to their 
own agencies. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Sricter. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. This will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. TrHarcurr. We have requested an increase for one records 
analyst. Under Public Law 754. which is called the Records Act, we 
have new responsibilities. GSA administers that law for the Gov- 
ernment. We have some technicians who are dealing with that par- 
ticular program. Admittedly records administration as such is not 
the strongest element in our administrative work in the Department. 
But it is gaining in stature as time goes on and more trained people 
are available. 
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The law requires that at the close of each fiscal year, there must 
be submitted an inventory of the cubic feet of records which an agency 
has on hand, and those which have been disposed of, either through 
destruction or transfer to the Federal records centers or National 
Archives. June 30, 1951, was the first time this report was made. 

We had, according to that figure, 1,126,863 cubic feet of records in 
the Department of. Agric vulture, both W ashington and the field. 
Probably that does not mean much te you. But that is equivalent to 
the contents of about 187,000 four-drawer file cabinets. 

During the past fiscal year the agencies disposed of 131,816 linear 
feet of useless records. 

That is equivalent to the contents of 16,477 four-drawer cabinets. 
When I say “four-drawer filing cabinets.” which cost about $47 new 
and $24 reconditioned, that means something. 

It is not that you have an actual monetary savings, but it means if 
there was not an effective management and disposal program going, 
we would find ourselves, as we have in the past, buying more four- 
drawer filing cabinets to take care of those records we are acquiring. 

This program is producing results. There is no question about it. 
The disposal figure has not “been the same year by year, but it has 
always been high. There is more interest being displayed. 

Experienced talent is in very short supply in this field. 

In the area of records and space management, we hope to do more 
as we go into the common-services problems in the consolidated 
housing program. You cannot justify representatives of each agency 
trailing each other in one door and out the other to talk about records 
management. 

There is no reason why a single individual going to a particulan 
location cannot have and know something about the basic concept of 
what records management means and how it is applied. 

It should not take him too long to get a little idea of what another 
agency's program is in order that he can be of assistance when he goes 
to a consolidated office, thereby eliminating duplicate travel. This, 
however, is going to take time to put in effect. 

We have talked about consolidated housing for many years. This 
is the first time, however. we have had an order in wr iting, something 
to give basis for effective action. 

It is taking a little time to get adjusted in each new consolidation. 
It is one thing to talk about consolidation but it is something else to 
live it. 

The Secretary has given me permission to say this to vou, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, if you are down in the De- 
partment sometime, I extend to you a cordial invitation, in fact urge 
you to see the big map on which we are recording our progress in this 
area of consolidated housing. 

It is an interesting map. I think it would be worth while for you 
to see how large a task this is. 

Mr. Wuirren. We appreciate that invitation and we hope to avail 
ourselves of that opportunity. I want to tell you and Mr. Reid that 
we have been pleased with your presentation here. 
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Orrice or Heartnc ExaAMINERS 


Mr. Roserts. We have Mr. Bain here, Mr. Chairman. He is Acting 
Chief, Office of Hearing Examiners, if you care to hear from him. 
There is only a few hundred dollars change in funds available for 
that work. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will appreciate it if he puts his statement in the 
record. I think that will cover it. 

Mr. Anperson. I think that this organization does good work. 

Mr. Wuirren. You can extend your remarks in the record, Mr. Bain. 
If vou care to make any oral statement, we will be glad to have that. 

Mr. Barn. I do not desire to do so. 

Mr. Wuirrenx. We would like to have you put your statement in 
the record. 

(The statement requested follows :) 


OFFICE OF HEARING EXAMINERS 


The Administrative Procedure Act (5 U. 8. C. 1001 et seq.), passed in 1946, 
requires that a hearing examiner appointed pursuant to that act must preside 
at any hearing (1) required by statute, (2) the decision after which must be 
based solely on the record made at the hearing, and (3) the issues of which 
may not be tried de novo in court. There are five such hearing examiners in 
the Department and they, with two secretaries, constitute the Office of Hearing 
Examiners. No increases have been requested for this office. 

The hearing examiners conduct two general types of hearings, (1) legislative, 
or rule making, and (2) judicial, involving a controversy between some bureau 
of the Department and a private person or firm. In the rule-making hearings 
the examiners preside at the hearing, rule on the admissibility of evidence, etc., 
and after the hearing they certify the transcript, with such corrections as they 
deem necessary. In the judicial hearings, in addition to conducting the hearing, 
they make a recommended decision in the proceedings. The judicial officer of 
the Department makes the final decision. 

The hearings conducted by hearing examiners arise under the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, the Packers and Stockyards Act, the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act, the Commodity Exchange Act, and the Sugar 
Act. During the current fiscal year the hearing examiners have held 88 hearings, 
and I see no reduction in the present rate of hearings for the balance of the cur- 
rent vear. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL AND SALARY COSTS OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Wurrren. Incidentally, Mr. Roberts, we would like to have vou 
show how many people are involved in these various increases. 

Mr. Rorerts. Yes. sir: in each case. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Number of employees and estimated net salary costs applicable to proposed increases 
in 1953 budget estimate 










A ctivit Number of | Net salary 
ae employees | COStS (esti- 
ae mated 
1. Genera] administration (immediate office of the Secretary) 9 | $57, 907 
2. Personne] administr n and service ‘ acs 14 | 65, 035 
3. Budgetary ar ncisl administration and service ; : 9 24. 168 
4. Ge ] is (Office of Plant and Operations) __- cial 5 10, 767 
- oF y , in we 0 4 
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OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


WITNESSES 
R. L. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, OFFICE OF INFORMA- 
TION 
M. L. DuMARS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION 


JAMES H. McCORMICK, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate $1, 251, 500 $1, 215, 268 $1, 259, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases ‘ 48, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources : 6, 559 : 
Reimbursements from other accounts Z 213, 971 15, 989 16, 014 
Total available for obligation 1, 472, 030 1, 279, 257 1, 275, 014 
Unobligated balance, estimated saving —16, 146 
Obligations incurred ‘ 1, 455, 884 1, 279, 257 1, 275, 014 
Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Agricultura] Research Administra- 
ae 1, 900 . 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry, Ag- 
ricultural Research Administration” ; 2, 900 3 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Dairy Ind ustry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration” 500 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Research 
Administration” 650 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomolocy and P lant 
Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration” 7e0 
“Control of forest pests, Agriculture” 250 
‘Salaries and expenses, Forest Service”’ 4, 700 
‘Salaries and expenses, Soil Conservation Service”’ 3, 200 
“Marketing services, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration”’ 1, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion”’ 400 
‘Salaries and expenses, Farm Credit Administration” 300 
“Salaries and expenses, Extension Service” 2, 500 
Total obligations 1, 474, S84 1, 279, 257 1, 3 275, 014 


NotE.— Reimbursements from non-Federal Sources above are from the furnishing of re saebebitenn of 


photographs and of motion picture footage (7 I 1387). 
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Obligations bu activities 
1951 
Direct Obligations 
General Administ 


r 
formational work 


Business service 


ation Office of Information and in 


, including communications 
Publications preparation, distribt ind con 
Prevaration and distribution of special rey 
information 


ind records 





ition trol 


ind current 


orts 















Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by 
exhibits 

Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by 
radio and televisior 

Preparation and distribution of agricultural information to 
the press 

Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by 
motion pictures 

Obligations under reimbursements fror non-Federa 
sources 

Pot irect ot it s l 
vo « Payahle O of Reimburseme Bre Othe 
iccou nts 

General administration of Office of Inforr n and iz 
formational work 

Business service, including ications and records 

Publications pr ration, distrit on and contro 

Preparation and distribution of special reports and current 


information 
Preparation and 
exhibits 


distribution of agricultural information bys 






Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by 
radio and televisior 
Preparation and distribution of agricultural information to 





th 


he press 


Preparation and distribution of agricultural information by 
motion pictures 
rotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
othe wcounts 








cata 


actual 
$33. S70 
58, O76 
S71. 800 


754 


672 
350 
1) 


7TH6 


2, YYS 


656 


wee 
te 


152 « 


1 


$30 


559. 


x61, 


103 


263 


15 


279, 257 


9 Ht, ee 


, 


‘stimate 


O60 
54s 


148 


423 


. 969 


3,914 


Qxg 








1953 estimate 
$24, S40 

57, 135 

557, 533 

Hl. ise 

102. TR 

1,114 

15, G63 

250 OOM) 

5, 595 








1, 275, 014 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate |1953 estimate 
7 
Summary of Personal Services 
Potal number of permanent positions 1SQ 1 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of employees 15h 16 116 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 





Average salary $4, 282 $4, 920 #4, 9365 
Average grade GS-6.5 GS-68 GS-6.8 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, OST $3, 203 
Average grade CPC-3.9 CPC-4.4 Cc 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions $662, 140 $562, 165 $558, OR2 
Part-time and temporary positions 2 614 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2,021 2,129 
Payment above basic rates 1 174 
Total personal service obligations 665, 928 54, 186 560, 211 


Direct Obligations 


{ Personal services 
02 Travel 


549, AST 











7, 900 
03 ‘Transportation of things 8, 420 
04 Communication services 7, 000 
6 =Printing and reproduction 663. ORR 
07 Other contractual services 8, OSS 4, 500 
Services performed by other agencies 5, 012 4, 400 
0s . Supplies and materials 8,811 15, 980 
0) Equipment 5, 006 1, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 685 493 
Total direct obligations 1, 260, 913 1, 263, 268 1, 259. 000 
Obligattons Payable Outof Peimburse ments From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services 141, 448 14, 599 14, 624 
02 ‘Travel 11, 949 
03 Transportation of things ao 
04 Communic ition services Is4 
06 Printing and reproduction s48 
07 Other contractual services 6, 259 640 640 
Services performed by other agencies 317 
08 Supplies and materials 52, 381 7H TAO 
Potal obligations payable out of reimbursements fron 
other accounts 213, 971 15, 989 16, 014 
Potal obligations 1, 474, 884 1, 279, 257 1, 275,014 
lnalysis of expenditures 
1951 uetual 1952 estimate V53 estimate 
nliquidated obligations, start of year $506, GOI $200, O55 $271, 260 
Adjustinent in obligations of prior years 18, 171 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 455, S84 1, 1, 275,014 
1, ¥SO, G56 1,479, 312 1, 546, 27 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 220, 530 16, 014 
Unliquidated obligations, end of the year 200, 055 322. 600 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 148 
Total expenditures 1, 560, 22 1, 192, 063 1, 207, 660 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations <a 1, 053, 300 1,172 1, 006, 400 
Out of prior authorizations 5M), 923 186, O51 198, 100 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases ommne 44, S40 3, 160 
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mseful for defense; motion pictures and exhibits are currently being reviewed 
for the same purpose, and special emphasis is given to paper conservation in 
printing management. 

Publications edited in 1951, in addition to editorial work on the 1950-51 Year- 
book, totaled 747 compared with 896 in 1950. The decrease of 149 was prin- 
cipally in reprints of farmers bulletins and was due to the rise in printing 
costs and to the use of a portion of the bulletin reprint funds to meet the 
increased cost of printing the Yearbook. 

Requests for publications, general information, and mailing list service de- 
creased in 1951 compared with the 1950 figure as shown below. As a result, it 
was possible to devote more effort to revisions of mailing lists which had been 
previously delayed, and to securing and distributing informational releases for 
Department agencies working directly on new defense activities. The volume of 
requests, excluding the large number of inquiries for press, radio, exhibits, and 
motion-picture information, follows for several recent years: 


Fiscal vear Total requests 


Congressional | 
requests | 


257, 718 | 995, 012 
360, 959 1, 050, 226 
328) 101 1, 047, 513 
485, 380 1, 199, 77 

241, 191 853, 933 


Total stocks of publications decreased slightly from 14,821,985 in 1950 to 14.- 
590.678 on July 1, 1951, Stocks of farmers bulletins and leaflets increased from 
5,646,000 in 1950 to 6,859,000 July 1, 1951. The increase was due mainly to fewer 
requests from Members of Congress during the 1951 fiscal year. 

In printing management, difficulty in securing printing and delivery schedules 
continues to be a major problem. This results mainly from delays in placing 
firm contract orders for printing on satisfactory schedules, and from the de- 
crease in the availability of fast commercial offset printing facilities. Workload 
in relation to the number of printing technicians assigned to printing indicates a 
continued high-production rate for the difficult tasks of meeting scheduled dead- 
lines necessary for program requirements : 


y » f ors » 
Fiscal vear Number of | Orders per 
‘ orders technician 


- 


4,053 
4, 635 
4, 488 
4,043 


Recorded savings in 1951 for printing jobs amounted to $58,975 but, as in 
previous years, any more thousands of dollars in unrecorded savings were 
made for Department agencies through changes in format and paper stock, im- 
proved job specifications, reduction or elimination of color printing, and exten- 
sion of some delivery schedules. A small workload increase was occasioned 
by a closer review of Department printing plant reports to the Joint Committee 
on Printing, and a more critical review of requests for purchase of equipment 
for such plants. 

Agriculture Yearbook, 1952: All the manuscript and illustrations for this year- 
book, much of the work for which was done in the fiseal year 1951, are planned 
for printing near the end of the 1952 fiscal year. Time of publication will be 
chiefly dependent on the printing schedule for colored illustrations, but is esti- 
mated for the last quarter of the calendar year 1952. 

Exhibits service: During the fiscal year 1951, eight new large exhibits were 
constructed and these were incorporated in existing exhibition groups. In addi- 
tion, three existing exhibit units were extensively revised and rebuilt and all 
exhibits were reviewed, revised, or reconditioned as required for use during the 
present fiscal year. 
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Eleven medium-size single exhibits were also produced in 1951, in cooperation 
with Department agencies. These exhibits were largely financed by the various 
agencies of the Department, but are available for use at smail fairs, meetings, 
etc, 

For the 1951 fair season 20 full-sized carload exhibit showings were sched- 
uled for showing at large fairs. In addition at smaller fairs, 15 partial carload 
exhibit showings were mude during the year. It is estimated that 8,500,000 saw 
these exhibits. In the 1951 fiscal year, 23 large exhibits and 18 smaller exhibit 
showings were made to an estimated total audience of 9,767,000 people. 

The motion-picture service continues to provide film services to Department 
agencies and cooperating State film depositories. These services include anal 
yses and reporting on film distribution, reviewing and screening agriculture 
films for possible use in connection with agency programs, and advising with 
cooperating agencies on program subject matter which would be most usable 
in the form of motion pictures. These services also include answering a large 
number of requests for information on availability of Department films and 
for location of films on general or specific agriculture subjects. Numerous re- 
quests are received from private concerns for suggestions on suitable films 
relating to agriculture for private production. 

The volume of motion-picture production and processing operations for recent 
vears was as follows: 


Work for 
Fiseal year Department 
agencies 


Work for 


other agencies 


$149, 063 $236. 370 
145, 906 254, 119 
139, $75 440, 499 


Production of films and partial films in 1951 total 109 reels, compared with a 
total of 65 reels in 1950. In detail the 1951 production was as follows: 


Department agencies 
Other Government departments 
Cooperating State agencies 


Total. 


The press service is continuing to receive the usual volume of Current infor- 
mation and release requests which total over 50,000 per year. A total of 3,120 
releases and reports were handled in 1951 through the regular process of review 
and editing, schedule for release and distribution, preparation of stencils for 
reproduction of copies for press, and ageney and mail distribution. This also 
involved servicing many daily office calls for copies of releases and reports. 
The combined distribution of the daily and weekly press summary totaled 
3,800 at the end of the 1951 fiscal year, compared with 4,524 in 1950 and 3,850 
in 1949. The weekly clip sheet service to science press and science writers 
has been discontinued, and the weekly letter to farm paper editors changed from 
a weekly to a biweekly basis. 

Radio and television services continue at current levels in network broadcast 
ing but services to radio farm program directors and to extension services have 
been reduced by approximately one-fourth. Many requests for cooperation in 
use of agriculture information on television cannot be filled. These requests 
have been received from land-grant colleges and eXtension services, television 
networks, and single stations, 

Network activities included preparation of Department program materials and 
the use of 1,000 minutes of network time for broadcast of agricultural informa 
tion to farm homes on NBC Farm and Home Hour, ABC American Farmer, and 
CBS farm news programs. Materials were prepared for 95 single programs 01 
networks. 
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Mr. Wurrrex. We come now to the Office of Information. I would 
like to have pages 322 through 331 inserted in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) e 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Office of Information was established under its present name in 1925 
as a consolidation of functions formally organized as early as 1889, to coordinate 
in the Department the dissemination of information useful to agriculture as 
directed by the act establishing the Department of Agriculture in 1862. 

The Office has genera! direction and supervision of all publications and other 
information pelicies and activities of the Department. including the editorial 
work, illustrating, printing and distribution of publications, clearance and re- 
lease of press, radio and magazine materials, and the preparation and distribu- 
tion of exhibits and motion pictures. The Office publishes the Yearbook of 
Agriculture, the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Department 
Directory. the Department List of Publications: handles all the details of dis- 
tributing farmers bulletins allotted to Members of Congress: and services lette: 
and telephone requests for general information received in the Department. It 
also produces motion pictures for department agencies on funds transferred for 
this purpese and for other Government agencies under usual reimbursement 
arrangements 

Regular employment as of November 30, 1951, totaled 196. The Office has 
no field employees, except part-time or day workers for seasonal use in displaying 
exhibits at State fairs and similar agricultural activities. 


. 265, 268 


, 259, 000 


Nalaries and ¢ TPEnses 


Apprepriatien act. 1S: 
Anticipated pay adju 


: : = oa = $1, 215, 268 
stment supplemental_______- +48, 000 


Transfer in 1912 from “Administrative expenses, 


- 279 oro 


melt 


16, 014 
1, 275, 014 


of pay adjustment costs) —4, 243 
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Project statement 





| Decrease (pay | 
adjustment 
| absorption) 


1952, 
estimated 


19653, 


Project estimated 





. General edministration of Office of Informa- | 

tion and of informational work. _- -- $33, 870 $30, 060 —$211 $29, 849 
. Business service, including communications 

and records aT 58, 676 57, 548 — 409 57, 139 
. Publications preparation, ‘distribution, “and | 

control 577, 563 564, 734 —1, 606 563, 128 
. Preparation and distribution of ‘special re- 

ports and current information | 365, 317 364, 943 — 262 364, 681 
. Preparation and distribution of agriculture al 

information by exhibits... 104, 120 103, 370 43! 102, 735 
. Preparation and distribution of agricultural 

information by radio- j 32, 241 34, 301 21; 34, OSS 
. Preparation and distribution of agricultural j 

information to the press. - 46, 796 50, 158 76 49, 883 
. Preparation and distribution of agricultural | 

information by motion pictures-.---_- | 51, 97 4, 143 133 73, 





Subtotal 1, 270, 554 | | 279, 257 , 245 , 275, 014 
Unobligated balance res 16, 146 | eed ag 
Total pay adjustment costs............----.---} 50, 285] 31: [49 972) 


Total av ail: able. } 279, 257 | 24: 1. Orr 014 
Transfer from “ Administrative expenses, Com- | 
modity Credit Corporation” Sh aainaiastne al 6, : 5, 989 | 5 | —16,014 


“io, 


Subtotal...........- 1, 270, 500 | 
Transfer in 1952 estimates from other Depart- 
ment agencies for motion-picture distribution —19, 000 |-- 
Reduction pursuant to Sec. 1214 +14, 300 | 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. .___| 





Total appropriation or estimate 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Current activities—The primary functions of the Office of Information are 
(1) over-all coordination of all information work in the’Department and (2) 
final editing and clearance of all publications and releases of information to 
the public. The Office provides a service to the Department and its constituent 
agencies designed to assist farmers, organizations, and institutions interested in 
agriculture, and the public at large to obtain useful knowledge pertaining to 
the Nation’s agriculture, by providing factual information on results of agri- 
cultural research work, trends in agricultural production, prices, and con- 
sumption ,the scope of agricultural programs and policies, and similar informa- 
tion. This work involves: 

1. Editing and final preparation of manuscripts for publication and procure- 
ment of necessary printing; 

2. Distribution of publications through established channels and the filling 
of requests for publications and general information; 

3. Preparation and shipping of exhibits for showing at State fairs and other 
expositions ; 

4. Production of agricultural films and their distribution to State depositories 
for use by Department of Agriculture field workers and extension agents; 

5. Final clearance and distribution of reports and releases to the general 
press, and to the agricultural scientific and trade press; 

6. Preparation of radio information for broadcast and service to radio farm- 
program directors and extension agents; 

7. Compilation and editing of the Agriculture Yearbook and the Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture; and 

8. Preparing and assisting in the preparation of information requested by 
publishers of national magazines, encyclopedias, annuals, etc., on departmental 
programs, organization, or operation. 

Examples of services rendered.—The Office has taken all possible steps to 
gear all information activities to facilitate the defense mobilization program 
of the Department. Each activity has been thoroughly reviewed in order to re- 
direct work where possible to contribute the maximum to the mobilization 
effort. For example, publications have been reviewed to determine bulletins 





mseful for defense: motion pictures and exhibits are currently being reviewed 
for the same purpose, and special emphasis is given to paper conservation in 
printing management. 

Publications edited in 1951, in addition to editorial work on the 1950-51 Year- 
book, totaled 747 compared with S896 in 1950. The decrease of 149 was prin- 
cipally in reprints of farmers bulletins and was due to the rise in printing 
costs and to the use of a portion of the bulletin reprint funds to meet the 
increased cost of printing the Yearbook. 

Requests for publications, general information, and mailing list service de- 
creased in 1951 compared with the 1950 figure as shown below. As a result, it 
was possible to devote more effort to revisions of mailing lists which had been 
previously delayed, and to securing and distributing informational releases for 
Department agencies working directly on new defense activities. The volume of 
requests, excluding the large number of inquiries for press, radio, exhibits, and 
motion-picture information, follows for several recent years: 


yoy al | Total requests 
257, 718 
360, 959 
328, 101 
485, 380 
241, 191 


Total stocks of publications decreased slightly from 14,821,985 in 1950 to 14.- 
590.678 on July 1, 1951. Stocks of farmers bulletins and leaflets increased from 
5.046.000 in 1950 to 6,899,000 July 1.1951. The increase was due mainly to fewer 
requests from Members of Congress during the 1951 fiscal year. 

In printing management, difficulty in securing printing and delivery schedules 
continues to be a major problem. This results mainly from delays in placing 
firm contract orders for printing on satisfactory schedules, and from the de- 
crease in the availability of fast commercial offset printing facilities. Workload 
in relation to the number of printing technicians assigned to printing indicates a 
continued high-production rate for the difficult tasks of meeting scheduled dead- 
lines necessary for program requirements : 


Orders per 
technician 


sar conga savings in 1008 for printing jobs amounted to $58,975 but, as in 
peek us years, nany m thousands of dollars in unrecorded savings were 

ade for + Department agencies throug th changes in format and paper stock, im- 
meen job specifications, reduction or elimination of color printing, and exten- 
sion of some delivery schedules a: small workload increase was occasioned 
hy a closer review of Department printing plant reports to the Joint Committee 
on Printing, and a more critical review of requests for purchase of equipment 
fer such plan 


arbook, 1952: All cst manuscript and illustrations for this yvear- 
ok, much of the work for ws ich was done in the fiscal year 1951, are eens 
r printing near the e nd the 195 2 fiscal year. Time of publication will be 
hiefly dependent on the printing schedule for colored illustrations, but is esti- 
ated for the last quart er of the calendar year 1952. 
Exhibits service: During the fiscal year 1951. eight new large exhibits were 


constructed and these were incorporated in existing exhibition groups. In addi- 
tion, three existing exhibi its were extensively revised and rebuilt and all 
xhibits were reviewed, revised, or reconditioned as required for use during the 


present fiscal year 
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Eleven medium-size single exhibits were also produced in 1951, in cooperatiou 
with Department agencies. These exhibits were largely financed by the various 
agencies of the Department, but are available for use at small fairs, meetings, 
etc, 

For the 1951 fair season 20 full-sized carload exhibit showings were sched- 
uled for showing at large fairs. In addition at smaller fairs, 15 partial carload 
exhibit showings were made during the year. It is estimated that 8,500,000 saw 
these exhibits. In the 1951 fiscal year, 23 large exhibits and 18 smaller exhibit 
showings were made to an estimated total audience of 9,767,000 people. 

The motion-picture service continues to provide film services to Department 
agencies and cooperating State film depositories. These services include anal 
yses and reporting on film distribution, reviewing and screening agriculture 
films for possible use in connection with agency programs, and advising with 
cooperating agencies on program subject matter which would be most usable 
in the form of motion pictures, These services also include answering a large 
number of requests for information on availability of Department films and 
for location of films on general or specific agriculture subjects. Numerous re- 
quests are received from private concerns for suggestions on suitable films 
relating to agriculture for private production. 

The volume of motion-picture production and processing operations for recent 
years was as follows: 


Work for 
Fiscal year Department 
agencies 


Work for 


other agencies 


1949 ‘ - ae $149, 063 $236, 370 
1950 - Lee ‘ 145, 906 254,119 
1951... aa : “ 139, 375 440, 499 


Production of films and partial films in 1951 total 109 reels, compared with a 
total of 65 reels in 1950, In detail the 1951 production was as follows: 


Complete 


} 
fiims 


Department agencies 
Other Government departinents 
Cooperating State agencies 


Total. 


The press service is continuing to receive the usual volume of current infor- 
mation and release requests which total over 50,000 per year. A total of 3,120 
releases and reports were handled in 1951 through the regular process of review 
and editing, schedule for release and distribution, preparation of stencils for 
reproduction of copies for press, and ageney and mail distribution. This also 
involved servicing many daily office calls for copies of releases and reports. 
The combined distribution of the daily and weekly press summary totaled 
5,800 at the end of the 1951 fiscal year, compared with 4.524 in 1950 and 3,850 
in 1949. The weekly clip sheet service to science press and science writers 
has been discontinued, and the weekly letter to farm paper editors changed from 
a weekly to a biweekly basis. 

Radio and television services continue at current levels in network broadcast 
ing but services to radio farm program directors and to extension services have 
been reduced by approximately one-fourth. Many requests for cooperation in 
use of agriculture information on television cannot be filled. These requests 
have been received from land-grant colleges and extension services, television 
networks, and single stations, 

Network activities included preparation of Department program materials and 
the use of 1,000 minutes of network time for broadcast of agricultural informa 
tion to farm homes on NBC Farm and Home Hour, ABC American Farmer, and 
CBS farm news programs. Materials were prepared for 95 single programs o1 
networks. 
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For single stations the weekly agricultural information letter was prepared 
and distributed on request to radio farm directors, State extension editors, and 
county agents. These letters were for the purpose of furnishing background 
information for use on broadcasts and for planning local radio programs on 
agricultural developments to serve rural families. These have been changed 
from weekly to biweekly issues for the fiscal year 1952. 

A total of 220 radio “farm flashes” were distributed through State extension 
editors for local adaptation and use by some 700 single radio stations. This, one 
of the oldest and more effective services among Department information activi- 
ties, is being curtailed in 1952. 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





mae | Estimated Estimated 
Item Coast. | obligations, | obligations, 


1952 } 1953 


Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA title IT), Agriculture 
(Office of Information): For coordination of informational 
eee ee S socal sanieboets 





Working fund, Agriculture, Office of Information, advanced 
from— 

Department of the Air Force, for preparation and distribu- 
tion of motion pictures P 224, 954 

Department of the Army, for pre par: ation and distribution 
of exhibits_ - 

Department of Labor, for preparation and distribution of 
motion pictures 

Department of State, for preparation ‘and distribution of 
motion pictures , 

Veterans’ Administration, for “preparation and distribu- 
tion of motion pictures. - i : hate labia taae 





Total, working fund 365, 820 147, 555 








Miscellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture 
(Office of Information) (trust fund): Trust funds deposited 
by cooperators for- 

Preparation and distribution of exhibits ; 
Preparation and distribution of motion pictures 


Total .. a 
Salaries and expenses, defense production activities, Agri- 
culture (Office of Information): For planning effective use 
of information materials in a program of defense preparation. 9, 297 
Mutual security (allotment to Agriculture), Office of Informa- 
tion): For motion-picture production ‘a 40, 000 
Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and 
ther —_ neie: s: F or photographic reproductions and motion- 








Total, obligations under allotments and other funds__... 





Mr. Wuttren. Mr. Webster, we are glad to have you and your as- 
sociates here. If you have a general statement, we will be glad to 
hear it. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wesster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is my first appear- 
ance before this committee in my present position. I have been here 
several times either with Mr. Himebaugh or for him. 

We would like to take this opportunity to give you a report on 
what we are doing in the Office of Information. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would like vou to do that. The committee has on 
oceasions indicated approval of the work you do with the very limited 
amount of funds available to you. : 

In conection with your discussion, we would like to know what effect 
the Byrd amendment had on your activities last vear, and your com- 
par ison asto how you are operat ing now witha year ago. 
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Mr. Wessrer. I think as I go through the remarks that I have that 
will be apparent and I could summarize somewhat when I get through. 
We are not asking for an increase this year. There isa small decrease. 

Before I start T would like to point out that out of this total appro- 
priation, which may seem a little large for information, about 53 
percent of it is for printing. I think that is rather unusual in most 
appropriations that come up here. 

Of this 58 percent for printing, about 90 percent goes for printing 
of farmers’ bulletins and for the Year Book. 

The personal services item is about 43 percent of the total. 

We have a chart which gives the organization, which I would like 
to use and would rather talk from because I think it gives a clearer 
picture of our operations. 

I might say before J begin on this that it seems to me information 
work is getting more and more difficult. Sometimes we are told we 
are not putting out enough information. We have advisory commit- 
tees come to the Department and study the work, particularly in the 
research field, and tell us we are not doing as much as we should. 

On the other hand, we are told that we are doing too much. We 
are accused of secrecy and we are accused of flooding the country 
with publicity. 

Mr. Wuirten. I have often heard it said that when one displeases 
both extremes he is perhaps doing a pretty good job. Maybe that is 
proof in this instance. 

Mr. Weaster. We are trying to do the most conscientious job we can. 
We try to steer a middle course. 


DEPARTMENT INFORMATION WORK 


I would like to make about two points about this whole work that 
we carry on down there that seem to me rather basic to the whole 
operation. 

These do not show up in the various statements of program per- 
formance but nevertheless these two points are quite important in our 
thinking and in carrying on our day-to-day work. 

The first one of these is the fact that we work closely with the exten- 
sion services. As a matter of fact, in carrying on some parts of our 
information work you could say it is almost cooperative with the 
people in the States. 

Two or three examples would be work that we do in radio work 
with the State extension editors. We send material to them which 
they in turn adapt and localize for use by radio stations in their 
particular States. 

I think that would be true in every State. 

In our motion pictures we produce films but we do not distribute 
any films at all from Washington nor is the Department itself in 
the film distribution business. 

We place the prints of these films, these educational motion pictures. 
in the State extension film libraries and in a number of cases, in State 
universities and institutions of that kind. 

County agents and other agricultural people who are interested can 
then obtain the motion pictures. 

Our publications to a lesser degree are distributed by the State ex- 
tension people, and, to a smaller degree than IT think is warranted, 
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material for newspapers, largely research material, is made available 
to the State extension editors. 

That is one point, the fact that we are not trying to sit here in 
Washington and distribute material or do an information job right 
down to the last farmer in the country, but rather that we work 
closely with the agricultural forces in the States. 

The second point is that we try to reme amber that what we are doing 
is not an end in itself but it is a means to an end; that we are part 
of the whole administrative process in the Department. The De- 
partment is carrying on research and accumulating a lot of informa- 
tion. We have the various action programs. We feel the information 
people are really a part of the process of getting that to the farmers. 

I keep telling my staff in the Office of Information to keep that in 
mind. I have a little drawing that one of our artists made the other 
day which I will show briefly to emphasize the point. 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION ON RESEARCH RESULTS 


This silo or reservoir represents the accumulated knowledge which 
the scientists and other people working in the Department have. At 
the other end ts the fellow it is aimed at, the farmer. 

In this drawing he is saying what he wants. We consider our infor- 
mation work a sort of pipe ‘line which moves this research information 
from the research people to the farmer who makes the ultimate use 
of it. 

In doing that we use farmers’ bulletins, radio, press, and the visual 
media. It is the standard operation. 

The thing we are trying to keep in mind is that our job is not to 
make pretty movies or write shappy press releases, but convey the 
information to the man who needs it. That is the only point I want 
to make with that little chart. That brings out the second point I 
mentioned before. 

It may labor the point a little but T have one example IT would show, 
This is a leaflet on a grain dryer that a farmer can make himself. 

This leaflet will be on the lst that we will provide to Members of 
Congress for the usual distribution process. 

When this leaflet came out we issued a press re ‘lease which gave the 
gist of it so that people who were interested in knowing about such 

information could be notified and could write for the details. This 
leaflet has actual working plans. This is something the farmer him- 
self can go ahead and build. 

In recent years it seems this grain drying is becoming increasingly 
import: int. 

Mr. Sricguer. Can you approximate the cost or do you approximate 
the cost in the leaflet / 

Mr. Wersrer. IT am not sure that it is in there precisely. The costs 
vary from place to place. ‘ 

Mr. Sriever. I know they do, but T thought it might be approxi- 
mated. . 

Mr. Wersrer. I do not believe it does. It indicates what materials 
would be required. 

The publication was also mentioned in one of our Saturday radio 


programs. I mention that as one of the ways in which these various 
media work together. 
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OF 





INFORMATION 


I can go quickly through the various types of work that we carry on. 
This chart represents the organization in the Office of Information. 
We have the director’s office and our business office. But the main 
work is carried on through what we call the six media divisions: 
Publications, Special Reports, Exhibits, Radio and Television, Press, 
and Motion Pictures. 


PUBLICATIONS WORK 


In the Publications Division, which is our oldest and most impor- 
tant one, we have several functions. The first of these is the editing 
of all publications which move from the Department of Agriculture to 
be printed at the Government Printing Office. 

Before any publication goes to the GPO the people in this office 
clear it, check it for policy, check it for relations between one bureau 
and another, and give it a general editing. 

We have a small Hlustration Section which sees that these bulletins 
are illustrated. Many times an illustration will do a good deal more 
than many words.. They see that the pictures are the right kind, that 
it will be clear when pr inted, and things of that sort. 

The third function is the Printing Section. I am very proud of 
that particular little group. We have three men in this unit and two 
wv three clerical people. 

Their job is a liaison with the Government Printing Office and the 
Department. 

They handle not only the publications but the job printing as well. 
As far as I can tell these fellows are saving the Government more! 
money than their salaries. 

I have an example here. There was a form that came through on 
which a bid had been given of $53,000. These printing people were a 
little dubious about that and called this job back and did a little work 
on the format and did some checking and asked for bids again. 

The low bid the second time came back for 816,000. That means a 
saving of about S37.000, 

We do not have $37,000 savings every day, but that is an example 
of the kind of thing they do in addition to the technical proficiency 
which their work requires, 

The next function is the distribution. That has largely to do with 
determining when the publication is printed, where copies should go. 
and how many. 

The next one, Inquiries, is extremely important. The Inquiries 
people handle all the requests for farmers’ bulletins that come to us. 
Many miscellaneous requests are handled also from the public. 

Our figures show that all told we get about 3.500 requests a day, on 
the average, which are handled by this particular office. 

FARMERS” BULLETINS 
1 probably should report at this time the situation on farmers’ 
bulletins. Last vear there were distributed to farmers through Mem- 
bers of Congress about three and a half million copies. Distribution 
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of all types of publications for all purposes was about 37 million 
copies, 

On the 1st of July we had on hand about 7 million farmers’ bulletins. 
Our records show that there are unused quotas of bulletins of about 
24 million. This seems to be about a normal relationship which has 
existed for a number of years, quite a large backlog which from time 
to time members can and do draw upon. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Webster, for a good many years Mr. Whitten, 
Mr. Horan, Mr. Stigler, and all of us have maintained that if we are 
going to spend around $50 million a year on agricultural research 
we ought to at least get the information out to where it can be used. 

That is why we are all very strong for such things as farmers’ 
bulletins and agricultural year books. 

Mr. Wenster. We would certainly be 100 percent in agreement with 
that. 

Mr. Anpersen. It is just good common business sense to make 
these available, otherwise, why spend all this money to secure the infor- 
mation. 


FAMILY FARE COOK BOOK 


Mr. Wessrer. It goes back to the little drawing of the reservoir, 
if the information does not get out it does not do much good. 

Regarding the publication, Family Fare. our request provides for 
a quota of 1,000 copies of that per member for next year, as it does 
this year. 

Mr. Wurrrex. How many have you distributed of Family Fare? 

Mr. Wensrer. I will have to ask Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Two and a half million copies. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the book that presents the selection of foods 
and balanced diets, and things of that sort ‘ 

Mr. Wersrer. Yes. 

Mr. Srieter. Do you have any idea how many have been ordered 
through the Government Printing Office in addition to the figure you 
gave Mr. MeCormick 

Mr. McCormick. Up to January 1 this year, sales totaled 178.465 
copl es. 


NEED POR REVISION OF FARMERS’ BULLETINS 


ar. Wesster. On this farmer bulletin thing, I have a little report 
which 1 would like to make to the committee. This has to do with thi 
nun an of farmers’ bulletins which are distributed to farmers through 
Memt vers of Congress. Each vear we prepare a list of publicatio: S 
we have available. 

The new list that came to my desk the other day showed 583 publi- 

ations. 
I had our people go through this list and make 5-vear groupings 
We broke them down by the various bureaus across the board. We 


1 some rather disturb ng figures. 
' 


that about one-third of the total list is more than 1 


»- 
oe 


tion which is more than 35 vears old an 
1 believe we distributed 21 000 copi es of that last 


ANDERSEN. What 





Mr. Wesster. It has to do with breeds of sheep. 

Mr. Anversen. I probably read it when I was a boy. 

Mr. Wesster. When you look at the great increase in agricultural 
production that has taken place in this country in the last few years, 
it seems about 10 years was the breaking point. 

Mr. Wurrren. The disturbing thing is that the information you 
give out is old. However, there are still people who need the infor- 
mation that was available 15 vears ago. 

Mr. Wesster. I think that is true. However, for a bulletin on 
corn, we feel we are not doing farmers a favor in having it available 
for distribution without information on hybrid corn in it. 

Mr. Wuirrstn. If the other members of the committee would go 
along here and provide the funds, there ought to be some survey made 
to go through these bulletins and review them and where necessary 
they should be revised by the appropriate agency. 

Mr. Wesster. It is a very complicated problem. As you can see, 
most of these are in the research bureaus. You talk to the research 
people and they say the people who have the information on this 
are technical people. They are working to the limit on current prob- 
lems. They tell us they just do not have the time and personnel to 
revise these bulletins right now. <A bulletin may not be as good as 
it should be but it is good enough. Instead of nothing, at least we 
can send this bulletin out. We are doing that. 

We do feel we should report on this situation. We keep working 
with the bureaus. I have reported this to the chiefs of the bureaus 
in the Department a short time ago. They are on notice about the 
thing. 

It is not really something we would like to advertise too much. 
On the other hand, having found out about it myself, I felt a little 
guilty if I did not share it, so to speak. 


MAILING-LIST INDEX 


The last function under “Publications” is the mailing list. We 
keep a departmental mailing-list index. Our records show as of the 
end of fiscal 1951 we have 1,057 mailing lists of all kinds in the De- 
partment; that the names on those lists total 394,998, all of which 
are based on requests from the people who ask to be put on the lists. 
From time to time the lists are revised and people have to say again 
ig they wish to continue to get the publication; that is, to be on the 
ist. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


Passing from “Publications” to “Special reports” ; “Special reports” 
isa rather small unit. It is here where the Secretary’s annual report 
is prepared and where the Yearbook of Agriculture is prepared. Then 
we have one person who does liaison work with the magazines. 


STATUS OF YEARBOOKS 


[ can report briefly on the status of the yearbook or maybe I should 
say yearbooks. It was last July that the 1950-51 book Crops in 
Peace and War was distributed. We now have at the Printing Office 
the 1952 Yearbook on Insects. 





Our best estimate as to when this will be available is late summer of 
this year. The exact time I am told by the editor of the yearbook will 
depend on the workload in the Printing Office, the relation of that 
job to other jobs up there. 

We are getting the galley proofs back. We will be able to say pretty 
soon, “You have it all. You go ahead and print it. 

It may be earlier than late summer, or it may drag on. — It all 
depends on the priority of the jobs in the Printing Office. We think 
this book on insects is going to be one of the most popular and most 
helpful of the whole series. 

Mr. Wurrrex. That yearbook should be similar to the Diseases of 
Animals, which has been reprinted many times and yet there is still 
an inadequate supply insofar as meeting public demands. 

Mr. Wensrer. We keep two or three of these books going at the same 
time. While one is getting ready to be printed, another one is pre- 
pared, 

We have in preparation for 1953 a book on plant diseases. As I 
say, the work on that is under way. Our estimate as to when that 
would be released or available would be late in the calendar year 1953, 
probably October or November. 

Mr. Wurrren. I wish to commend you on the selection of subject 
niatter. 

Mr. Horan. Is there any thought of revising, or bringing up to date, 
Keeping Livestock He althy ? . 

Mr. Wersrer. The question comes up from time to time, Mr. 
Horan. We do not have any specific proposal] to revise it, but we will 
be glad to consider it. Probably we should review a number of these 
back ones. 

Mr. Wuirren. Keeping Livestock Healthy is a pertinent and valu 
able publication. The flow we money through the country has resulted 
in practically all our veterinarians ending up as small-animal doctors. 
I do not SN that criti cally, 

The Bureau of Animal Husbandry points out to us each year that i 
is almost si ble to get vetermarians. This publication has cies 
the substitute for veterinarians in many instances. 

Mr. Wensrer. While we have the book on plant diseases at the pres 
nt time, Wwe are making preliminary plans for the one to follow, 
which would be the 1954 book. 

We have tentatively settled on the field of marketing for that pal 
ticular one. There hi is been a demand over a period of years that 
there should be ung which would bring the whole marketing 
held into one volume. 

Mr. Awprrsen. I was going to suggest. Mr. Webster. that in line 
with your plans for the 1954 vearbook, which I understand you have 
not given too much thought to and actual work on—— ; 

Mr. Wessrer. No: it is in the planning stage. 

Mr. Anpersen. | tna ow from my experience, as do the other ge en 
men on the subcommittee, that certain of the old ve: arbooks of 
last 12 vears have a considerable demand and we have not been abl 
to supply it. 


We have to write and say that such-and-such a year is out. I am 
wonder! & perhaps it it would not be a good idea along in — 


1] Riggs, JE - 
we Would npr ‘issue, for exam ~P le. a certain quantity of eacl 
two or three of the Ost } 


l 
il 


: popular ve: arbooks which are in deman: 
rather tha itting ulanew one’ 
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Mr. Horan. How long do you keep those plates / 

Mr. McCormick. They are permanently nickeled, so we may keep 
them indefinitely for the last four books. 

Mr. Wurrren. In the last several years we have followed that course 
and there have been several reprints of popular books. This book 
on insects is likely to be so popular that I think it might be in order. 

Mr. AnperseNn. I would not want my suggestion to operate as to 
the next two because you have put a lot of work in on those books 
I am thinking of 1954 if, for example, it would not be better to select 
two of the outstanding yearbooks of the last half dozen years and 
give us each an additional number equal to half of what we have 
previously received. 

It would save you a lot of work in preparation for that 1 year, and 
I know they are very valuable documents. It is something I ask you 
to think over. 

Mr. Wessrer. Of course, that has been discussed at these hearings 
for the last several years. It has actually been done at times. 

We have some little feeling when we say “yearbook” we ought to 
have one every year. I guess if we had a preference we would say 
we would like to see one every year, but of course we have to de al 
with the demand there is for it. 

We certainly will give consideration to that. 

Mr. ANpeErRsEN. It might be we could approach it from some other 
angle. We might allow. you a certain amount each year to reprint a 
certain number of the yearbooks of past years for which there happens 
to be the greatest demand. 

It might be in addition to the regular yearbook annually. There is 
no question but what certain ones of them stand out. We know that 
by the requests in our mail. 

The people are really disappointed when we have to write and tell 
them that we cannot get them a copy. 

Mr. McCormick. We could not do it out of hand, Mr. «Andersen. 
There is a statutory limitation on the number of copies that could be 
printed. There would have to be authority of one kind or another. 

Mr. Wepsrer. It is covered in this appropriation act, is it not / 

Mr. McCormick. If it were carried in the appropriation act, that 
would be authorizing legislation to reprint, to temporarily override 
the substantive legislation going back to 1895. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS 


Mr. Wersrer. The next part of the work that IT would like to report 
on is in the field of exhibits. The exhibit function is one that we have 
carried on in the Department for something over 35 years. As the 
chart shows, we deal with large fairs and then with the smaller 
expositions. 

For many years we dealt almost entirely with the large fairs. We 
had exhibits which we called carload exhibits because they were big 
affairs and they were shipped for freight purposes as carloads. 

Those exhibits usually run about 100 feet frontage. I have some 
photographs of one exhibit on grasslands which I will just indicate. 
This has nine panels. Ordin: arily these ones on top would be spread 
out to give the full length of the exhibit. 
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This one, I believe, was shown at the Minnesota State Fair, Mr. 
Andersen, and also was shown at Indianapolis. We have about 20 
of these large exhibits which go on circuit each year. We have some- 
times parts of these larger ones which will be used in smaller exposi- 
tions. Sometimes small exhibits will be prepared especially for the 
smaller ones. 

We have quite a growth in the so-called smaller shows. A year ago 
it was about 20; this year it is about 40. 

I think this map will give you a quick impression of the coverage 
we get with those. The large red dots [indicating] refer to the larger 
interstate fairs; the blue ones to the smaller. 

We reach 7 to 9 million people through those particular exhibits. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Do you get free space, Mr. Webster, for those ex- 
hibits? 

Mr. Wensrer. Absolutely. Not only do we get free space but on 
the large exhibits the fairs contribute a small amount for transporta- 
tion. It is a sort of pooled arrangement in which they each chip in 
the same amount and that helps pay part of the transportation. It 
is a sort of cooperative affair. 

RADIO SERVICES 


The next function that I would like to report on is our radio work. 
The heading on this block says “Radio and television.” We do not 
carry on television under this appropriation. Several years ago when 
we started getting a good many requests for information about tele- 
vision, we changed the name of the unit so that mail and that 
sort of thing would be handled in that particular service. 

Our radio work we have split about three ways. We have what we 
call our work with the networks, the American Farmer program of 
the American Broadcasting Co., Farm and Home Hour on NBC, in 
which on Saturday we contribute a portion of the program. 

We also work closely with the Columbia network, the Liberty net- 
work, and others. 

Then the radio work in the field is in two parts. One is what 
we call the work with the radio farm directors. These are what we 
eall the “RFD’s.” and I presume you gentlemen know them in your 
own home States. There are over 500 in the country at present. 

Each of these fellows has his own radio program dealing with 
agriculture. They look to us for a part of the information which 
they use. 

Previous to this year we had a weekly letter which we sent to these 
people to help keep them up to date with the top events and the newest 
announcements in the Department. 

Under section 412 we have had to cut mailings of that letter in half 
and give it to them once every 2 weeks. We have had to curtail 
also the work that we have done with the extension people. 

As I mentioned earlier in my remarks, we look to the extension peo- 
ple as a partial outlet in our radio work. We send material to them. 
We have had to cut down the amount we have sent to the extension 
people. 

PRESS SERVICE 


I will pass on to the Press Service. As the chart shows, we have 
four functions here. The first is press releases. I would like to say 
a word or two about that term, “press releases.” I think it is a kind 
of misnomer for the function we carry on in this press service. 
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We issue each day a daily summary of the statements which we 
released to the press. 

I had our people make an analysis of those daily summaries for 
the last calendar year which showed a total of 2,675 statements issued. 

I would like to point out the breakdown of those, because a good 
many of these things are reports, such as the parity-price report each 
month. 

I do not think that is what people are talking about when they 
talk about a Government press release. This table shows in some 
detail, Mr. Chairman, the number of reports and statements released 
on research findings, BAE reports, action programs, price supports, 
referendums, marketing quotas, purchases, REA loans, marketing ac- 
tivities, and a good many other things which we are required to 
publish. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Agricultural reports and statements released to the press in Washington during 
calendar year 1951 


Research reports and releases___-_ 202 

Reports and releases on price support, referendums, marketing quotas, 
OS Be GR RA OS per RR Soe ieee ee ce mE 

Releases on marketing activities (milk hearings, grade and standards, 
wheat sales, meat report) ——- udodn ibe erictinbomenreaentiseks 

I, i cseeamapenap bento nso ovdbgrecnic een wane 

Statements, letters, speeches made 

Releases on defense matter (defense food orders, production goals, ete.) —_ 

General releases (farm credit, flood relief, excerpts from foreign crops and 
markets) 

BAM eetisties! and economic renorte..._._.................._.........._- 

PMA reports on crops, prices, and marketing 

Foot-and-mouth disease releases______ CLES SEE SE Dae Ee a te eee 

Releases relative to agricultural matters on point 4__- OSS 

Releases on personnel actions (retirements, appointments, deaths, 
awards ) aha a TID oe = eS eee 

Miscellaneous periodical release (daily summaries, weekly summaries, 
clip sheet, food and home notes) 

Foreign crops and markets report 


0 ee SE ge Se a . 2,675 


I have brought up this table with the detail to make the point which 
I think is not very well understood, and that is when you are talking 
about press releases from the Department of Agriculture you are not 
talking about a slick piece which some writer has prepared, but you 
are talking about a report of the research, regulatory, or economic 
work of the Department. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Webster, I like the way you show that, as you 
have there, in table form. I would also like for you to show for the 
last 10 years the number of people you have had employed each year, 
the amount of releases you have had, the amount of printings in the 
form of books and yearbooks; and also for the 10-year period, if you 
‘an, show the increased printing cost. 

Mr. Wessrrer. We can certainly do that. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you could bring those things together, it might 
emphasize some things that you have in your testimony. 

Mr. Werster. Some sort of table, if we can. We will be glad to 
do that. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Wesster. I have made the point, I think, on press releases. 
This office handles a good many phone inquiries. Sometimes we get 
accused down there of being in the propaganda business when all we 
are doing is answering a telephone call from a reporter who asks us 
for a factual piece of information. 

I had a case the other day with which I think you are familiar. It 
Was in connection with meat inspectors. That story, I believe origi- 
nated in Chicago—came over the press wires. The three press services 
in town, the Associated Press, United Press, and International News 
Service, called our office and said, “What about this meat-inspection 
thing ?” 

We got the facts on that and gave them the facts. We did not 
“slant” it one way or another. We gave them the facts they asked 
for. Several days later we saw where we had been accused of putting 
out a lot of publicity to influence appropriations. 


DISCUSSION ABOUT PROPAGANDA 


It seems that once in awhile in our routine performance of duty 
we get accused of what is known as propaganda or publicity. 

If we were not responsive to a request of that kind, then we are 
accused of secrecy. 

Maybe it is like you said earlier, it is about right if we are in the 
middle. In this press service also we have a photographie section 
which consists of a photographic file and one photographer. 

We think that is very valuable. Many times a photograph will 
tell the story better than many words and much more clearly. 

Then we have some miscellaneous services to the farm press and 
for women’s pages: things of that kind. 

The last division is the Motion Picture Service. 

Mr. Wuirren. As to this thing of propaganda, it is a tough situa- 
tion to say what is and what is not. It is to some extent like lobbying. 
Lobbying is working on the opposite side from the side you are on. 
If they are working on your side, they are just friends of the measure. 
Thus it is with propaganda. If it is in support of your views, it is 
not likely to be termed propaganda, but it is by those who oppose it. 

Mr. Horan. It is education. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. Since the country is as divided as it is, it 
cannot be all things to all people. 

Mr. Wessrer. That seems to be the position we are in. 

Before I leave the press unit IT should point out that as a part 
of section 412, as a part of the reduction there, we had a service called 
the Clip Sheet, which was a reporting of research items. It went 
to a rather miscellaneous list. 

It served a good purpose, but we had to make some cuts and we 
had to eliminate the Clip Sheet entirely. 

We also had in the periodical services a weekly letter to farm- 
magazine editors. That is a service which the Department has carried 
on for about 15 years. It was actually installed at the request of a 
number of the farm-magazine people. The man who has been in 
charge of it used to work on farm magazines and knows all these 
editors by their first names. 

Instead of sending that letter out once a week, we now send it out 
every 2 weeks. The farm-paper people are not too happy about it, 
but that is the situation on that. 
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MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 


On the Motion Picture Service, we have three categories here. 
This is a very simple break-down. One is the production of motion 
pictures. 

The second is the distribution, and finally is State cooperation. I 
think the State cooperation applies to both of them. As I said earlier 
in my remarks, distribution is wholly through the field offices and 
through the State libraries. 

We do some production with State extension services in making a 
motion picture, where a State may have a man who will go out and 
take the photography, and they will come to us and we will help them 
put the sound on and get it edited, and things of that sort. 

We have issued in the year seven new films. One of these is called 
the Triple Threat of Brucellosis. That is an educational film on the 
control of brucellosis. 

Another film is Your Enemy—Grasshopper. A third film is Selec- 
tion of Fruits and Vegetables, which is more or less a marketing film 
to show what to look for in buying fruits and vegetables. 

Another film is Fire in the Forest, a fire-prevention film. We have 
a Forest Service training film, Do It With E’s; Mountain Water, 
another fire film: and Fighting Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico. 

That goes through all the divisions. I have two other parts of this 
chart, Mr. Chairman, to round out the picture of our operation. 


INFORMATION PERSONNEL 


I have talked about the functions and the work that we carry on. 
This chart shows the personnel related to those particuular functions, 
with a total of 116 provided in the estimate. 

The Publications is naturally the largest one. We have 51 people 
provided for in Publications. In the Special Reports, where you 
have the Yearbook prepared, 6 people; our Exhibits has 17: Radio 
is at rock bottom with 5: the Press has 8: and our Motien Pictures 
has 10. 

I should explain on the motion-picture personnel that this is per- 
sonnel for the central office for distribution, the headquarters so to 
speak, but does not cover the personnel engaged in production. 

Production of motion pictures in the Department is done on a re- 
imbursable basis. When a bureau wishes-a picture, they reimburse 
the Motion Picture Division for it. 

There are a number of other people working on film not shown here. 
- Youasked a moment ago what a 10-year record would show. I have 
an interesting statistic. I came to the Office of Information about 20 
vears ago and started off in the press service. 

When I was getting ready for this hearing I asked our business 
people to look back and see how many personnel we had in 1931, when 
I started to work here. 

I was somewhat surprised to find that although the make-up of the 
office is somewhat different, we did not have motion pictures, exhibits 
and special reports at that time, we had a press service, radio service, 
publication service, and these overhead services. 

According to the report which was given me, in 1931 we had 125 
people carrying on the work in those units, and my figures for the 
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estimate of 1953 show that 83 people are provided for the same 3 
services. 

Mr. Wurrren. Does that mean that the folks who were there then 
were less efficient or are they doing a better job now? 

Mr. Wesster. I think maybe it is a little of both, Mr. Chairman. 

I think people are working pretty hard now, and also a good many 
things are not getting as well done. P 

We have had to lop off certain things. In Publications we used 
to have an Indexing Section in which we would make up indexes of 
farmers’ bulletins and our other publications. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I will submit a general statement on the effects 
of section 412, in line with your request when we started today. 

(The statement referred to is as follows: ) 


ADDITIONAL COMMENT ON EFFECT OF SECTION 412 


As indicated throughout this presentation, the Department of Agriculture has 
complied with section 412, but this has required elimination of certain informa- 
tion services and curtailments in the highly important fields of press and radio. 
These media are essential for quickly reaching farmers, who are being called 
upon this year for the greatest farm production in our history, and who must 
obtain this production through learning and applying the latest research in 
farming. 

Although the Department has complied with the requirements of section 412, we 
feel that such compliance has curtailed unduly the ability of the Department to 
give to the public the information which the various research, action, and regula- 
tory programs normally require. 

While recommended for economy purposes, the amendment in effect limits 
the use of two of the most economical media—the press and radio. Farmers 
and other citizens receive information on agriculture through the farm press, 
daily and weekly newspapers, trade publications, and through radio and televi- 
sion and this is done at no cost to the Department except that involved in pre- 
paring materials. The Department pays no money for press publication or 
for radio time. 

Section 412 in effect discriminates against the individual radio station and the 
farm radio programs of the smaller stations, by limiting the service the Depart- 
ent can give them, while exempting the networks from such limitation. Both 
types of radio are highly important and the local farm radio programs are espe- 
cially helpful in adapting agricultural information to local requirements. 

Section 412 limits severely administrative management in the Department by 
restricting by a rigid formula the amounts that can be spent for certain media. 
Different programs require different media and emphasis. More effective and 
economical administration is possible if there is more flexibility in the use of 
media. 


Mr. Wuirtren. I think you have made a fine presentation. Under 
both you and Mr. Himebaugh this office has done a splendid job, con- 
sidering all the handicaps, lack of manpower, and everything else you 
have had to contend with. 

I hope we can present it on the floor as well as you have presented 
it to the committee. 

Mr. Werster. We are most appreciative. I have one final point. 

My concluding item is one more part of this chart which relates 
the funds requested to the work I have been talking about. In other 
words. I have been talking about Publications and Special Reports. 
This particular part of the chart indicates the amount of money in- 
volved. 

As you recall, IT said at the beginning this appropriation is very 
heavy in printing. In this Publications Division, over $300,000 is 
for printing of farmers’ bulletins. In here we have $318,000 practical- 
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ly all for the yearbook. The yellow part represents the personal 
services, and is relatively nominal across the board. 

I think that is about all I have to say to the committee. 

Mr. Horan. You do get some help from certain industrial people, 
is that not true, in your radio broadcasts and in certain other ways ¢ 

Mr. Wersrer. We pay nothing for time on the 1 ‘adio. 

Mr. Horan. That is supplied by some of the farm-machinery people, 
Is it not ¢ 

Mr. Wenster. That varies. I mentioned those network programs. 
The program by the American Broadcasting Co. is what is known as a 
sustaining program. In other words, the broadcasting company puts 
it on and we contribute to it. There is no sponsorship. 

The Farm and Home Hour is sponsored by the Allis-Chambers Co., 
although we have utmost freedom in the material we submit. It isa 
part of that over-all program, but it is sponsored by them. 

In the field, the RFD’s have a great variety of operations. I think 
more of them are sponsored than not. 

Mr. Horan. I assume occasionally some of the things displayed in 
the practical programs on the radio and TV is the development of 
our own Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

That is what I meant by saying that getting the story of the 
Department of Agriculture out is a joint affair. 

Mr. Wersrer. I would agree wholeheartedly with that. As a matter 
of fact, we seek cooperation of that kind. 

Mr. Horan. Definitely with the farm magazines / 

Mr. Wesster. Of course, we are interested in any organization that 
has anything to do with farmers, that they be informed of what we are 
doing and to pass it on. We had a meeting in the Department 10 
days ago of a group of industry representatives here in Washington, 
the fertilizer people, the farm-machinery people, and other industry 
representatives, in which we gave a report on what we are doing on 
the goals program, what is needed, so those people in their contacts 
with farmers would be carrying the same story we are trying to tell 
here. 

We cannot do it all. 

Mr. Stricter. Any further questions? Thank you, Mr. Webster. 
We appreciate the presentation you have made. 





Fray, Fesruary 
LIBRARY 


WITNESSES 


RALPH R. SHAW, THE LIBRARIAN, LIBRARY 

MISS LOUISE 0. BERCAW, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, LIBRARY 

WILFORD W. FINNEY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, LIBRARY 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


fmounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate : . $702, 593 $641, 237 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases oe 16, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 26, 620 $1, 600 19, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts_._.._.._- 77, 836 55, 300 38, 000 


Total available for obligation 807, 049 784, 137 739, 001 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ; —1,379 


Obligations incurred ___- oo 805, 670 784, 137 739, 000 


NorteE.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are receipts from sales of copies of bibliographies 
and photographic reproductions (5 U.S. C. 552a) 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
a - — - — _ - a — 
Direct Obligations 
General agricultural library services __- $554, 979 $541, 585 $538, USS 
Specialized services to research. _- 146, 235 145, 652 143, 912 
Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal 
sources - eae 26, 620 41, 600 19, 000 


Total direct obligations. __. 727, 834 728, 837 701, 000 
Obligations Payable Oud of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. General agricultural library services 77, 836 38, 000 


Obligations incurred as : , 5 739, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Average salaries and grades 

General] schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 





ersonal service obligations 
Permanent positions ; S426, A2A 
Part-time and t porary positions , Oz 2 460 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week b ise 2 450 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Ob igations 


Personal services 589, O49 
Travel a ? 542 
rransportation of thin 3, O89 
Communication servi i 5, 005 
Rents and uti lees 

Printing and re 


B n ling 30, 642 


2, 758 


assessments 


v4 


bligations 








rsonal services 
rransportation of things 
MUIMUnNIcation services 
ting and reproduction 


ntractual service 





f reimbursements from 











104, 456 
64, 161 
191 

it 
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Mr. Wuirren. We come now to the request for the Library, De- 
partment of Agriculture. In that connection we will insert in the 
record pages 332 to 338, inclusive. 

(The data referred to follow :) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Functions.—The Library, pursuant to the Department’s Organic Act of 1862, 
and under delegation from the Secretary, “procures and preserves all informa- 
tion concerning agriculture which can be obtained by means of books * * *” 
By law and by cooperative arrangement with the Library of Congress, the De- 
partment of Agriculture Library also serves as the National Agricultural Library. 

Activities —The Library makes available to the research workers of the De 
partment and the State agricultural colleges, as well as to the general public, 
the agricultural knowledge of the world that is contained in published literature 
This reduces duplication of effort and wasted time by enabling scientists and 
administrators to know prior to the initiation of a project what has been done 
previously in that field. In pursuance of the Organic Act, the Library collects 
current and historical published material and organizes it for maximum service 
to the Department and to the public through reference services, loans of publica- 
tions, bibliographical services, and photo-reproductions of library materials. It 
issues a monthly Bibliography of Agriculture in which is listed the agricultural 
literature of the world. 

Organization.—The Library serves as a staff office of the Secretary and in 
addition has operating responsibilities in the field of library and bibliographical 
services. There are six field branches with general collections serving the De 
partment staff in designated geographical areas and seven specialized field 
branches serving major field research installations of the Department. 

On November 30, 1951, the Library had 172 employees of whom 1438 were in 
Washington and 29 in the field. 

Appropriated funds : 
Estimated, 1952___ : $687, 23 
Budget estimate, 


Appropriation act, 1952 RE 
Anticipated pay adjustment supple ‘mental “a ht ie 46, 


Base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs ) 


Project statement 


—_—______ 
Decrease (pay! 
adjustment 
ibsorption 


1952 (esti- 
mated 


1953 (esti- 
mated) 


Project 





1. General agricultural library services. -_..---- $554, 97¢ $541. 585 | —$3, 497 


$538, OSS 
2. Specialized services to research 3, 235 145, 652 —1,740 


Unobligated balance - ‘ vc ineteireee ‘ 
Total pay adjustment costs . [49, 770] [+4, 210] [53, G80} 
Total available or estimate 702, 593 687, 237 | —5, B7 
pred papery to sec. 1214 ati 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental - z —46, 000 | 


682, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate 3, 29: 641, 2 37 | 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


General —tThe Library provides centralized reference and bibliographical sery- 
ices for agencies of the Department through the main library in Washington and 
12 branch locations in the field. It serves also as the National Agriculture Library 
By agreement with the Library of Congress, rendering extensive services to other 
agencies of the Government and the public. The book collection approximates 
1,050,000 volumes. 

Typical current activities —The following are typical of the major lines of work 
of the Library: 

1. Acquisition of foreign and domestic publications in the field of agriculture 
through purchase from commercial sources, gifts, exchange agreements with 
different countries, and cooperative acquisition projects with the Library of 
Congress and with research libraries. 

2. Preparation of agricultural bibliographies with an increasing coverage of 
the world’s agricultural literature. 

3. Providing reference and circulation services to patrons of the Library, in- 
cluding in addition to Department personnel, farmers, private research corpora 
tions, colleges and universities, etc., through answering reference questions 
verbally or by telephone and mail, furnishing desired publications on loan, 
verifying references, and maintaining the collection. 

4. Facilitating the execution of the Department's programs by making avail- 
able published material to the man-on-the-job, wherever he may be stationed, 
through the field branches, serving as outlets for the main Library and reservoirs 
of information near to the field workers. Through these library services pro- 
vided to field staff, the stocking of large numbers of relatively little used books in 
field offices is unnecessary, 

Selected examples of recent progress 

1. Status of acquisition program: The Department of Agriculture Library is the 
one place in the Nation where all of the more important agricultural publications 
are available. Therefore, a continuing intensive acquisition program must be 
carried on to provide the major agricultural publications required by the Depart- 
ment’s workers, collaborators, farmers, industrial users, and the public generally. 
Progress Was made during the past year in strengthening the foreign acquisitions 
through cooperation of publication officers in the State Department. However, 


the collection still lacks a large amount of essential agricultural information pub- 
lished in foreign countries, and increased costs of publications has reduced the 
number that can be purchased. Also the gift and exchange program was neces 
sarily reduced in 1951 below the 1950 level. 

Below is a tabulation of major acquisition statistics for the past 6 years. 


Number of publications received fron 

ill sources (gift, exchanges, and 

purehases 
Obligations 
for publica- 


tions 


Number of periodica 
Volumes issues 
added to 
collection 

Received Retained 


251, 454 
399, 0.27 
283, St 


! The reduction in 1949 and 1950 from prior years resulted primarily in the change in acquisition policy 
Department of Agriculture publications. Formerly 4 copies of all Department publications were record: 
Since April 1948 only 2 copies have been recorded 

? A portion of the 1951 reductions is due to the change in policy on counting working tools of the Depart 
ment agencies. Working tools of the several bureaus and agencies are no longer currently counted 
library accessions 
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2. The monthly Bibliography of Agriculture contained 3.17 percent fewer items 
than in 1950; however, it did remain higher than previous years. The January 
1951 issue was the first issue to contain more than 10,000 items. There was an 
increase in the number of copies distributed during this year. Beginning with 
volume 15, January 1951, subject index references to non-English material are 
being marked to differentiate them from references to material in the English 
language. This will be an aid to the users of the bibliography. 

The number of agricultural items listed in the Bibliography of Agriculture for 
the past 6 years are indicated below: 


Number of 
reference items 





67, 235 
84, 229 
82, 269 
89, 060 
85, 7 

3. There were 33 bibliographies prepared on specialized subjects. During 1951, 
25 bibliographies were prepared in the Washington library, the same number as 
in 1950. The Bibliographical Bulletin, No. 15, Marketing Meat and Livestock, 
was completed in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
Index to the Literature of American Economics Entomology was partially 
completed. 

4. The Photocopying Section completed 44,359 separate orders consisting of 
547,275 pages of microfilm and photoprint. Of this amount, 4,074 orders totaling 
91,004 pages were provided free of charge to the Department’s agencies. For 
the remaining orders $39,322 was received in reimbursement of the cost of 
production. 

5. The total number of publications loaned and the number of reference 
questions answered were below the 1950 level. The number of publications 
loaned decreased by 1.7 percent. The reference questions answered decreased 
by 11.1 percent. Only minimum service could be rendered on each request. 

Below is a tabulation of the volume of publications circulated, loaned, and 
photocopying service rendered and reference questions answered for 1950 
and 1951. 


Percent of 
increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


Volume of circulations, loans, photocopying: 
Washington : 521,173 | 482, 320 
Field nee | 893, 885 | 914, 843 





Subtotal p ; -..| 1,415,058 | —:1, 397, 163 
Reproductions_..........-.-- bid 51, 488 | 44, 359 








1, 441, 522 
Reference questions answered: | 
Washington . ~ 54, 064 | 130, 083 —15.5 
Field _- abbr eertests il 9,070 | 50, 351 +3.0 


ea ee eee a Ee ss 203, 134 | 180, 434 | -11.1 





6. A waiver was again issued by the Public Printer permitting the binding 
work to be performed under contract to commercial binders. Under this au- 
thorization a total of 10,724 volumes were bound. Even though the number of 
volumes bound during the year increased over the number bound in 1950, there 
were an additional 8,000 volumes of current publications added to an already 
burdensome backlog of approximately 156,000 volumes. 


94651—52—pt. 2 
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Principal over-all volume of work statistics, actual fiscal years 1947-651, estimated 


1952-53 


Actual 















1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Titles cataloged 9, 860 | 14, 71K 13, 347 | 12, 252 11,191 12, 000 12,000 
New cards added to library 
catalog 82, 94 106, 740 9.1, 767 90, 823 66, 117 75, 000 75, 000 


Loans of books or periodicals 

and reproductions supplied !_ 1,110,168 1,426,021 (1,465,055 1, 466, 46 (1, 441, 522 |1, 440, 000 , 440, 000 
Serial publications entered 339, 627 283. 836 263, 653 275, 215 268, 655 270, 000 270, 000 
Items indexed in Bibliography 


t 
tw 









of Agriculture 84, 229 82, 269 89, 060 85, 790 &5, 000 85, 000 
Reference questions answered - 186, 717 2N2, 246 203, 134 180, 434 180,000 | 180,000 
Volumes bound 11, 404 13, 400 &, 179 10, 724 12, 000 12, 000 
Obligations for books, periodi- 

cals, newspapers, and other 

publications__.... ’ ‘ $49, 635 $44, 652 $39, 178 $45, 742 $53, 342 $15,000 | $45,000 









Statistics for 1947-48 adjusted for comparability to definitions adopted in 1949 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 







Estimated Estimated 
Item Obligations obligations, | obligations, 
1952 1953 























Working fund, Agriculture, library advanced from: 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricul- 










ture: For special bibliographical services on bee culture $3, 540 $3, 985 
Atomic Energy Commission: For modification of rapid 
selector machine 8, 694 
Economic Cooperation Administration: 
For library and bibliographical services 33, 456 38, 950 


For screening and procurement of technical books and 
literature 





16, 654 

















Potal, working funds 62, 344 57, 935 
Mutual Security (allotment to Agriculture) (library): To 
provide facilities for the exchange with other countries of 
books and other technical literature in the field of agriculturs 533 12, 404 


Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and 
other agencies: For sales of bibliographies and photographic 
reproductions é 104, 456 96, 900 $57, 000 


ments and other funds 167, 333 167, 275 57, 000 





Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Shaw, we are glad to have you and your asso- 
ciates with us. and will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, the budget request for fiscal year 1953 
includes no increase for the library. The total is $682,000, or $5,237 
less than the amount available for 1952, including the anticipated 
pay adjustment supplemental. As a matter of fact, with full pay 
act costs, the 1953 budget will be some $13,000 less than was available 
in 1952, and within-grade promotions, about $9,000, will make funds 
available in 1955 about $22,000 less than we have for this year. 

The budget is very tight, and actually we are not able’ now to 
perform the services we were performing 2 or 3 years ago, and there 











is a reduction in the lending and reference service. 
That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, unless there are some questions. 
Mr. Wirren. I know you have been constantly on the downgrade 
so far as the number of personnel is concerned. 








1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
] 
] 
1 
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I would like to have you include in the record a table showing your 
personnel through the last 10 years, so that the record may disclose 
what you have been up against. And in addition to that, I would 
like to have you show the changes in cost of printing for the last 
2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Suaw. And may I also include the workload in that table ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; we would like you to provide any other infor- 
mation that will be helpful in portraying the picture that exists. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Workload, staff available, and unit costs} 


| 
| 


| 

| Circulation | lines : Output per | 
Potal obli- | staff mem- 

| ber 

|—-—— 

| 


Fiscal year and refer- | Average : 
ence loed «| staff | gation 


Cost per 
unit 


1941 (estimated) - | 201, 637 | 243 $721, 500 830 $3. 57 
1942... 540,114 225 645,100 | 2,401 | 1,19 
1943__- 860, 872 188 608, 358 | 4, 578 av 
1944___ 1,152, 970 186 604, 437 | 6,199 | . 52 
1945- _- 1, 556, 507 186 608,060 | &, 368 

1946_- 1, 609, 655 | 186 | 609, 130 | 8, 654 | 

1947... 1, 672, 453 | 186 618, 850 | 8, 991 

1948__ 1, 612,738 | 186 659, 739 | 8, 672 
1949... $ 2 > | 1, 667, 301 | 182 | 656,719 9,161 

1950... 1, 669, 680 | 72 734, 993 9, 766 | 


1951... 3 577, 4 701, 214 | 9, 618 | 
1952 (estimated) - | , 443, 154 | y 687, 237 10,163 | 


1 Exclusive of reimbursable services. 
21952 estimate based on semiannual statistical report. 


NorTe.—1941-47 workload adjusted to method of computing workload established in 1948. 


COST OF PUBLICATIONS 


While funds for the purchase of publications have been held at an average of 
approximately $45,000 per year, the cost of publications has been going up so that 
we can no longer get as large a proportion of the world’s output of agricultural 
publications as we used to. This wil make for increasingly serious gaps in our 
collections for research and program use. 

A tabulation of books listed in Publishers Weekly for the summer of 1951 as 
against those listed for the summer of 1940 shows that the average price of 
American agricultural books has risen from $4.26 in 1940 to $7.36 in 1951, or some- 


what over 72 percent. Anda spot check of French, German, English, and Swedish 


journals shows that the group checked increased in cost by 43.2 percent in just 
the 1 year from 1951 to 1952. 


CURTAILMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mr. Wuirren. I wish you would briefly describe to the committee 
just what you have been up against in providing service, citing a few 
examples, if you think it necessary. No one is more anxious to cut 
down public expenditures than IT am, but we are spending a lot of 
money on research, and to fail to make the results available is short- 
sighted indeed. I do not mean that we are not getting some answers 
out to the public, but sometimes it looks as if we do stop short of get- 
ting out as much information as we should. If you care to enlarge on 
that we will be glad to have the information. 

Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman, this is really a very discouraging situa- 
tion, because, as you know, the Department on its own consolidated 
the libraries to reduce cost and increase services. We reduced our staff 
in the departmental library service from 243 down to 182, while we 
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increased the services by more than 5 times, both reference and lend- 
ing service. 

ecpite the savings resulting from the increased efficiency of opera- 
tion, we have had to absorb the Pay Act costs and a 10-percent cut last 
year, so that we have now cut down to the point where we can no 
longer operate a service kind of organization. We have had to reduce 
the service, several types of service that we had previously, because 
we did not have the personnel to give these library services. Those 
service cuts include the Forest Service experiment stations at Missoula 
and Ogden, where we formerly furnished service through branch 
libraries. Branch libraries give a very large return in terms of helping 
the research man get information. Of course, that pays off doubly 
in that it helps prevent duplication. We are now down to where we 
cannot handle questions that come from the public, questions that 
ought to be answered from the published sources of information rather 
than having to spend the time of a scientist in answering questions of 
that sort. 

All of that is very serious, and doubly serious in a department that 
is constantly making an effort in this field to provide increased services 
at lower cost. We have gotten down to the point where we do not 
think it is good business, although I think we can demonstrate that 
we are doing more per dollar than any research library in or out of 
the Government. We are down to the point where we can no longer 
maintain an acceptable library service. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize your problem has to do with people, but is 
there any mechanical means or any reorganization or anything else 
that will help you to carry on your job? 


USE OF THE RAPID SELECTOR 


Mr. Suaw. We have done a great deal in the way of improving our 
mechanics in the last year or two. As you know, we have developed 
the rapid selector, an electronic device for sorting information. The 
development of that has been with the use of money from other sources, 
rather than from our own budget. And, may I add, that the patents 
on that were granted just 2 days ago and the rights are held entirely 
by the Secretary. We have no commercial rights under it. The 
development of the rapid selector has been slowed down by virtue of 
the fact that we have not had money to get the materials and convert 
from the experimental stage to practical everyday operation. 

The original machine cost about $70,000. Development has been 
going on over the last 2 years, and it has been brought down now to 
where it could be duplicated for, perhaps, $10,000, and we hope we 
will be able to get it down to a cost of around $3,000 so we can have 
it in use in the libraries of our laboratories, major universities, and 
other places, 

But lack of money to put into development work has dragged it 
over a longer period of time. 

Another machine that we have developed is a camera which does 
a great deal of the routine work in the ashe and that is one of the 
main reasons why we have been able to keep so close to our work load. 
It does the work of 10 typists with one-half man-year of clerical staff. 

We hope that it is going to be possible for all Government agencies 
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to use equipment of this type. If it were not for this type of develop- 
ment, service would have broken down completely, but even with it 
we cannot handle our work load with the present staff. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is quite an interesting -statement. We are 
aware of the rather restricted budget you have had and what you 
have been able to do in the past. And I want to add that you have 
done a good job in handling the library service. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think it was well developed here a few years ago, 
Mr. Shaw, that you have very little duplication of work or service 
provided by the Congressional Library. Is that still the situation ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. We work very closely with the Library of Con- 
gress. They do not work intensively at all in the field of agriculture. 
We depend upon them for many of the general services; but there is 
no duplication. 


REIMBURSABLE SERVICES PERFORMED 


Mr. AnperseNn. As to receipts: Do you receive compensation above 
and beyond the appropriation for any of your work? 

Mr. SuHaw. On copying service, which is "scrape for under the 
act, we charge at cost for that, and that has fully paid the cost plus 
the new equipment in the copying service, so that it has cost the 
Government nothing. There is not any profit as such; however, we 
have kept above cost, the balance of which goes to replace equipment. 

Mr. Anversen. Is it possible for you to be reimbursed by the people 
to whom you supply the service? 

Mr. Suaw. They do reimburse us for the copying service costs, 
and as you know, we do provide services to other Government agencies. 

Mr. ANnvERSEN. My question did not have reference to that par- 
ticularly ; 1 am speaking about the various services you extend through 
your various branches and offices, and I wondered whether there would 
be some way by which you could make a little charge so as to get an 
opportunity to support your operation and to provide any more 
service. 

Mr. Suaw. A very large proportion of our work, Mr. Andersen, 
is for other Government agencies. 

Mr. Anpersen. Which would mean just a transfer of funds. 

Mr. Suaw. Just a transfer of funds, from one budget to another. 
It would augment our appropriation, but it might be open to some 
question. 

The services to the public we do charge for full costs, plus enough 
to provide a slight return. The total amount, however, has only 
been enough to enable us to buy equipment. The total would not 
amount to so very enrorrest is about $19,000 for copying service for 
non-Government user 

Mr. Moran. Do you expect to have some transfers from other 
branches of the Government, Mr. Shaw? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes; we show on reimbursable services a total of $96,900, 
of which all but $19,000 is for services performed for other Govern- 
nent agencies, such as the Mutual Security Administration. 

Mr. Horan. It just seems to me we ought to have some rec cognition 
of that against your total responsibility for the coming yea And 1 
think you can talk from the record, and eliminate what il might 
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want to omit, but I think we ought to have the full justification for 
your operation. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you. Other governmental agencies, including 
the Mutual Security Administration, and the Army and the intel- 
ligence agencies call on us, and have called on us in the past for use 
of our collection of information. That again does not mean duplica- 
tion of collection, because some of these agencies have not built up a 
library for their own use. A good example of that is the Mutua! 
Security Administration. They now only pay for service, such as 
reference service. About 90 percent of the costs would ordinarily be 
for building up the collection of information, They have a contract 
with us and we supply the information for them—we are getting about 
$2,000 monthly or around $24,000 a year, instead of their having to 
pay about $100,000 a year for building up their own library. 

Mr. Horan. What reimbursable funds do you_get from other bu- 
reaus and branches of the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Suaw. On special bibliographies in connection with research 
problems. We had an item last year of $8,500 from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and one from the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. That is all there was last year. 

This year it appears there is one from Plant Industry, which will 
come through reimbursement. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have anything from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. Yes; we provide a supplemental service to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, based on the Bibhography of Agriculture. AEC 
has been preparing abstracts for use by the Atomic Energy research 
people at Oak Ridge. They formerly contracted for these abstracts 
with a library at Chicago. We now do this work for AEC as a by- 
product of the work on the Bibhography of Agriculture, selecting 
material connected with their interests. I have a report here from 
Dr. Taube, of the Atomic Energy Commission, indicating that the 
cost of abstracts in connection with the old contract was $10.80 per 
abstract, while the cost of having us do the work was 85.62 per abstract 
in 1951. 

The transfer from the Atomic Energy Commission during the last 
year was $5.400. 
~ Mr. Horan. Do you have any connection at all, or contacts with the 
Public Health Service / 

Mr. Suaw. No; we do not work in the medical field intensively; we 
leave that to the Army Medical Library, the Third National Library. 
where medical questions are dealt with. We cover the agricultural! 
phases. 

Mr. Horan. Does not the Public Health have a library on that, too / 

Mr. Suaw. They have a small library, but depend upon the Army 
Medical Library for medical inquiries. They have a series of libraries 
in their institutions and Public Health bureaus. 

Mr. Horan. So there is no duplication ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. There is no duplication, because they work in the field 
of medicine. 

Mr. Horan. But they do have a research field, of course, and there 
is very close cooperation between the Public Health Service and the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in the development of cortisone as well as 





the development of rutin, which was developed, I believe, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I just cannot see that that is complete lack 
of contact in those fields. 

Mr. Suaw. There is not complete lack of contact at all; I did not 
mean to imply that, but insofar as research collections in medicine are 
concerned, the Public Health Service and we rely on the Army Medical 
Library for the collection of material. The Public Health Service 
does not attempt to build up a research library, except for day-to-day 
work. They can answer some questions, but mostly they go to the 
Army Medical Library, if they have any intensive work in the field 
of medicine. 

Mr. Horan. But there is the normal exchange service. 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. The routine calls for the agricultural 
materials are handled by us; the Library of Congress handles general 
reference work; and the Army Medical Service handles research medi- 
cal service. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you very much, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Feprvary 15, 1952. 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 


W. CARROLL HUNTER, SOLICITOR 

EDWARD M. SHULMAN, DEPUTY SOLICITOR 

CHARLES W. BUCY, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR 

K. WILDE BLACKBURN, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR 

W. EDWARD BAWCOMBE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SOLICITOR 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


{mounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ms 
Transferred to “Expenses of defense production, Executive 
Office of the President,’’ pursuant to Public Law 45 


$2, 474, 100 $2, 200, 000 
—20, 000 |. 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 454, 100 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


2, 200. 000 | 
172, 000 
224, 800 | 

Total available for obligation oi 2, 712, 3% 2, 596, 800 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings __ . = —84, 007 


tenance ancien iia j iniihineeinantitiplpeantinne 
2, 596, 800 | 





Obligations incurred 
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Peaenacmence by monrunrice 





Description | 1951 actual | | 1982 estimate 1953 estimat« 





Direct Obligations 





1. Agricultural credit aoe + te-an $772,714 771, 850 | $766, 650 
2. Commodity credit, production, and adjustment programs 239, 252 237, 000 235, 400 
3 Lands, forestry, research, and general legal services 454,713 449.150 446,150 
4. Marketing and regulatory laws__- ius picket 390, 374 403, 050 400, 300 
5. Rural electrification and telephone programs ; 513, 040 510, 950 507, 500 





Total direct obligations. . _- See «eS eee © 2, 370, 093 2, 372, 000 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Agricultural credit : 3 
2. Commodity credit, production, and adjustm ent programs } 206, 340 
3. Lands, forestry, research, and general legal services . 26 18, 460 
4. Marketing and regu ilatory laws ; 

5. Rural electrification and telephone programs 





ons payable out of reimbursements from 


ineourread 


ec 


Obligations oy sbteits 


Object classification 1951 actual] 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat« 


Summary of Personal Serrices 
f permanent positions 


* 


ne equiv valer it of = other  ereaniea 





Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _............. 
Average grade 


Pe rson al service obligations 
ent positions . 
Part-time and temporary posi tions- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates ___. 
‘ayments to other agencies for rei mt vursable ‘de tails 





rsonal service obligations HN ‘ a7 : 2. 443. 000 


Direct Ohligations 
rvices 2. 158, 616 2 2. 800 
Ai 42.000 


» ae 


1 of things 


to 


bt 1S G8 PS 1 pO FS 


and utility services 
Printing and rep roduction 
] services 
rvices  perfofm ed t ¥ other ag 
lies and materials 


~~ ~ 


te 


ligations 

Obligations Payatle Out of Peim>ursements From Other 
Accounts 

services 240, 522 

. 6,171 

Transports tion of thin 14) 

‘ o47 

5 O06 


2. 596, 800 
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Analysis of expenditures 





| 


1951 actual | 1952estimate 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year $182,197 | $133,372 


. 33, 37 $164, 481 
Obligations incurred during the year } 2, 628, 392 2, 596, 800 


2, 581, 300 





2 810, 5 2, 730, 17: 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations ' 258, 299 | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. | - 372 | 
Atiotment in obligations of prior years__. ' 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account - 
Total expenditures 2, 415, 500 | 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. __. - vig’ SNe ee 2, 244, 44 2, 047, 641 2, 193, 050 
Out of prior authorizations__ 171, 036 | 132, 000 153, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases ___|___. ; 161, 250 10,750 





Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Carroll Hunter, 
Solicitor of the Department. 

In connection with his presentation, I will ask that pages 293 
through 308 be included in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to are as follows :) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Solicitor’s office was established in 1910 when the Congress prescribed that 
“hereafter the legal work of the Department of Agriculture shall be performed 
under the supervision and direction of the Solicitor’ (5. U. S. ©. 318). Until 
April 1, 1935, the Solicitor’s office was a unit of the Office of the Secretary, at 
which time it was established as a separate office having bureau status. 

The Solicitor’s office, as the law office of the Department of Agriculture, per- 
forms all of the legal work arising from the activities of the Department. The 
Solicitor represents the Department in administrative proceedings for the pro- 
mulgation of rules having the force and effect of law; in quasi-judicial hearings 
held in connection with the administration of various programs and acts; and 
in proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commission involving freight 
rates and practices relating to farm commodities, including appeals from the 
decisions of the Commission to the courts. He serves as general counsel for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, He 
furnishes necessary review in connection with criminal cases arising under the 
programs of the Department for the purposes of referring them to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

By special assignment of the Attorney General, the Associate Solicitor on Litt- 
gation represents the Department in certain categories of cases before ap- 
pellate courts, including the supreme courts of the States, United States cir- 
cuit courts of appeal and the Supreme Court of the United States. The Solicitor 
issues both formal and informal opinions on legal questions arising in the ad- 
ministration of the Department’s programs; prepares and reviews administra- 
tive rules and regulations applicable to the public; assists in the drafting of 
proposed legislation: prepares, reviews and interprets contracts, mortgages, 
leases, deeds, and similar documents; prosecutes patent applications for em- 
ployees of the Department; examines titles to lands to be acquired by the Gov- 
ernment or accepted as security for loans; and disposes of claims by and against 
the United States arising out of the Department's activities. 

The legal work of the office is carried on by 10 divisions in Washington, super- 
vised by a deputy solicitor and four associate solicitors, each having two divisions, 
the Associate Solicitor on Litigation, and the Solicitor. The work in the field 
is handled by 10 regional and 8 branch offices located as follows: Atlanta, Ga. 
(branch office in Raleigh, N. C.): Chicago, Ill. (branch office in Milwaukee, 
Wis.) : Dallas, Tex.: Denver. Colo. (branch offices in Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Missoula, Mont., and Ogden, Utah): Lincoln, Nebr. (branch office in St. Panl, 
Minn.) : Little Rock, Ark.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; San Francisco, 
Calif. (branch office in Los Angeles, Calif., and Honolulu, T. H.); and San 
Juan, P. R. 
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On November 30, 1951, the Solocitor’s office had 451 employees, 
were in Washington and the balance in the field. 


Appropriated funds: 
Estimated, 1952 $2, 372, 000 


Budget estimate, Rees < 2, 356, 000 


of whom 266 


Salaries and expenses 


Appropriation act, 1952__________ ee 2.200, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment suppleme ontal_ 
Transfers from other accounts (shown in “detail 

ment” below )_ 


Sase for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953: 
Direct appropriation _. $2, 356, 000 
Transfers from— 
“Flood control, Department of Agriculture”’____ 18, 460 
“Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agricnulture”’____ 206, 840 


Total available, 1953___ are . 2, 581, 3 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) —15, 500 


Project statement 


U nob ligate< it 
Total pay 


STATUS OF PRO 


Legal services are furnished by the Office of the Solicitor in connection with 
the many and varied programs and activities of the Department in every State, 
Territory, and possession. The Secretary and other administrative officials are 
advised on legal problems which arise in connection with their work. The prog- 
ress and effectiveness of the functions of the Department require legal compe- 
tence with a broad appreciation and understanding of Department and related 
governmental policies and prog 

The activities of the Office of th 
groups followed by a table reflecting 
during fiscal year 1951 


are listed below by major functional 
1e type and volume of legal work performed 





FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Current activities—In addition te furnishing day-to-day legal services to the 
Governor, the four Commissioners and members of their staffs in the administra- 
tion of the Farm Credit System, the following subjects received special attention 
during fiscal year 1951: 

Regulations and procedures under Public Law 760, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved September 6, 1950, providing for the sale of mineral interests held by the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to owners of surface lands; 

Study of recent North Dakota legislation to determine if adequate to enable 
Federal land banks and banks for cooperatives to resume land mortgage lending 
in that State; 

Continued study and review of retirement plans for farm credit district 
personnel ; 

Application to farm credit organizations of the Fair Labor Standards Act, reg- 
ulations of the Wage Stabilization Board, and credit controls by the Federal 
Reserve Board under regulations X and W: 

Completion of liquidation of the last joint stock land bank (leaving only the 
nine joint stock land banks in nominal receivership) :; 

Study of tax laws applicable to production credit associations when they have 
retired all Government capital: 

Issuance of debentures of Federal intermediate credit banks and the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives and of Federal land bank bonds with special attention to 
State laws in respect to the investment of trust funds in such securities. 

This Office also reviewed, and in some cases drafted, proposed legislation re 
lating to various phases of agricultural credit, such as proposed permanent pro- 
visions in the Bankruptcy Act for farmer debtors, repeal of existing provisions 
for additional subscriptions on behalf of the United States to the eapital stock 
of the Federal land banks, eventual withdrawal of employees of Federal land 
banks and regional banks for cooperatives from the civil-service retirement sys- 
tem, and similar proposals. Regulations for the guidance of the district units 
were prepared or revised, and published in the Federal Register, and material 
was assembled or information supplied in response to various congressional 
requests, 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


Current activities —The major portion of the legal work performed in connec- 
tion with these programs relates to loan and security approval and loan serv- 
icing and collecting, including the collection and liquidation of assets transferred 
to the Farmers Home Administration and compromise of indebtedness; litiga- 
tion, including foreclosure and other legal actions for the collection of accounts 
serviced by the Farmers Home Administration and actions for the purpose of 
protecting the security interests of the United States; legal approval of admin- 
istrative policies, procedures, instructions, forms, and correspondence; and draft 
ing of legislative reports and clearance of legislative matters. 

New activities in fiscal year 1951 included the drafting of State legislation 
necessary to implement negotiations for the transfer of assets of the State rural 
rehabilitation corporations pursuant to Public Law 499, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, and the drafting of instruments of transfer upon completion of 

egotiations. The other principal new activity was in connection 

aw 760, Fighty-first Congress, second session, regarding the disposition 

ved mineral interests to the owners of the surface title to land previously 
under programs of the Farmers Home Administration and its predecessor 
ncies, 

Examples of recent derclopments.—In addition 
legal work mentioned above the followir i 
recent activities: 

1. Special activities since July 1, 1951, include legal work in connecti 
a substantial revision of many regulations of the Farmers Home Admi 
in lean policy and Joan-making procedures occasioned by the e1 
Public Law 123, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
limits and extended repayment period for production 
autherized the deferment of the first payment for suc 
tion and improvement loans in cases involving substantia 
reorganization of the farming enterprise. 


is illustrat 
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2. There has been a marked, though gradual, increase in litigation attributable 
to the fact that the liquidation and debt settlement programs of the Farmers 
Home Administration are reaching that phase which requires more litigation in 
order to effect collections from debtors with substantial repayment ability. 


COMMODITY CREDIT, SECTION 32, AND SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Current activities—Legal assistance was rendered in connection with general 
corporate activities of the Commodity Credit Corporation and its day to day 
operations involving price support, foreign purchase, supply, commodity export 
including wheat pursuant to the International Wheat Agreement, and storage 
facilities programs. Legal problems in connection therewith were of the types 
incident to the operation of Government agencies in addition to those that 
generally arise in connection with the operations of large private corporations 
and involved many varied and unusual legal issues. For example, in connection 
with the storage facilities program involving both CCC-owned bins and construc- 
tion loans to producers, in addition to the preparation or examination of chattel 
mortgages, real estate mortgages, subordination agreements and other instru- 
ments, opinions were rendered with respect to the procurement, maintenance, 
and disposition of Commodity Credit Corporation-owned storage structures and 
equipment. Legal problems were also handled which arose out of the taxation 
of such structures and sites, the leasing of real estate, and the leasing of bins. 
Assistance was given in the formulation of all of the Corporation's proposed 
programs and policies by reviewing them for legal sufficiency and a legal analysis 
was prepared of each proposed program prior to its consideration by the Board 
of Directors of, the Corporation. 

Legal work continued to be performed in connection with the export, purchase 
and diversion programs undertaken pursuant to section 32 of the act of August 
24, 1935, as amended, and in connection with the administration of the National 
School Lunch Act, approved June 4, 1946. 

Legal services were also performed in connection with claims arising out of 
the activities discussed above. When satisfactory settlement could not be 
effected in the Department, claims involving the Commodity Credit Corporation 
were prepared for court action and referred to the Department of Justice, while 
other claims were referred to the General Accounting Office for consideration. 
As of June 30, 1951, 636 cases were in litigation or had been referred to the 
Department of Justice. The total amount involved in all pending cases is over 
$15,000,000. 

The Office assisted the Department of Justice by preparing pleadings, motions, 
orders, stipulations, and briefs and legal memoranda ; by assembling the evidence 
and arranging for attendance of witnesses, and by active participation in the 
trial of the more complicated cases. 

Other related legal work was performed with respect to problems that arose in 
connection with the Foreign Assistantce Act of 1948, as amended. Principally 
this involved giving legal interpretations of the act in connection with sales 
made by the Commodity Credit Corporation to governments using foreign-aid 
funds and reviewing the terms and conditions, principally those involved in 
establishing the pricing formula and level of export payments, under which 
section 32 funds were used in accordance with section 112 (f) of the act. Legal 
assistance was also given in connection with the liquidation of a program under 
which food processing plants were acquired under the Lend-Lease Act. 

Examples of recent litigation—TIllustrative of the novel and varied legal 
issues presented in cases such as those mentioned above are as follows: 

Rosenberg Bros., Inc. v. CCC is one of 10 cases, filed by various raisin packers, 
in which the packers are seeking damages of several million dollars, alleged to 
have been suffered by them as a result of changes in a program previously an- 
nounced through the press by the Secretary of Agriculture. These cases involve 
a very important principle of law as regards the liability of the Government for 
policy statements issued by Government officials. 

Gerard McNamara vy. CCC involved a suit filed in which it was sought to enjoin 
the Government from carrying out price-support programs as being uncon- 
stitutional. 

J.C. Crouch Grain Co. vy. CCC is in the nature of a test case, with several 
million dollars involved in the outcome in which the plaintiff, a warehouseman, 
has challenged the method followed by Commodity Credit Corporation in com- 
puting storage charges under the uniform grain storage agreement which is 
entered into with all warehouses who store grain for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 
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United States v. H. Bowden, United States v. R. S. Hain, United States v, 
Adams and Leland, are among a number of cases filed in various Federal district 
courts raising issues over the statute of limitation provision contained in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act. 

United States y. Tanner’s Inc., involving a claim of approximately $1,000,000 
arising out of the conversion by a warehouseman of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion owned commodities, in which it was necessary to file various writs of attach- 
ment, and garnishment, and to initiate, and take active part in the conduct of 
receivership proceedings. 

The matter of an application for exemption from certain property owned by 
Commodity Credit Corporation involved hearings before the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals of the State of Ohio, to determine whether Commodity Credit Corporation 
storage facilities located on leased property are exempt from State taxation. 

United States v. Leonard Banz et al., involving shortages and deterioration of 
grain stored in a warehouse under the uniform grain storage agreement, raises 
problems typical of many cases of this nature handled by this office, including the 
liability of the warehouseman for the deterioration and shortage, the responsi- 
bility of the surety and insurance companies in such circumstances, the answer- 
ability of innocent purchases for the grain converted, the proration with other 
depositors of any grain remaining on hand, and the right of Commodity Credit 
Corporation to priority in the general assets of the warehousemen in the event of 
insolvency. 

Examples of recent appellate litigation Briefs on behalf of the Department 
were prepared by this office and oral argument submitted in litigation in the 
appellate courts in connection with commodity credit programs as follows: 

In Greenwood Products Co. v. United States ((C. A. 5), 188 F. 2d 401), in- 
volving a claim by Commodity Credit Corporation for $133,506.71, plus approxi- 
mately $60,000 in interest, a judgment was entered by the court for the total 
amount of the claim. The issues related to whether a certain contractual pro- 
vision was an executory agreement to sell or an agreement of sale with title 
being retained for security ; whether the risk of loss by fire was on the purchaser 
under a conditional sale; whether under an agreement of bailment the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had an insurable interest with respect to the resale value 
of the peanuts—as distinguished from the purchase value. Recently this judg- 
ment was paid in full by the Greenwood Products Co. 

In United States v. LeRoy Dyal Co. ((C. A. 3), 186 F. 2d 460), the validity 
of the provision for liquidated damages in the Department’s contract under the 
Irish potato price-support program was upheld. The principle established by 
the court’s opinion is that a liquidated damage provision in a Government con- 
tract is valid if, on the date of the making of the contract, the amount of damages 
would be difficult to ascertain in the event of a breach of the contract and the 
sum specified as liquidated damages is a reasonable preestimate or forecast of 
the damages likely to be incurred by the Government in the event of a breach of 
the contract. The court thereby distinguished former cases in which it was 
held that such provisions operated in terrorem and were invalid. In upholding 
the Department’s position, the court recognized that the provisions for liquidated 
damages “serve a particularly useful function when damages are uncertain in 
nature or amount or are unmeasurable, as is the case in many Government 
contracts.” The Supreme Court has denied certiorari (341 U. S. 926). 


: PRODUCTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


Current activities —Legal services were rendered in connection with the work 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, the sugar quota and payment pro- 
gram, the farm marketing quota programs, and the agricultural conservation 
program and naval stores conservation program. In addition, this office con- 
tinued to furnish legal assistance in connection with the International Wheat 
Agreement and the recommendations of the.Department in regard to the renego- 
tiations of trade agreements. Many questions were handled in connection with 
the application of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to the various 
departmental programs. 

Farm marketing quotas and acreage allotments were in effect with respect to 
the 1951 crops of peanuts and six kinds of tobacco (flue cured, Burley, fire cured, 
dark air cured, Virginia sun cured, and cigar filler and binder). There was a 
substantial increase during the fiscal year 1951 in the work relating to tobacco 
marketing quotas. The marketing quota program was effective for the first time 
in 1951 on cigar-filler and cigar-binder tobacco and similar programs were alse 
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developed for the 1951 crops of cigar-filler tobacco and Maryland type tobacco 
but quotas for these kinds of tobacco were disapproved in producer referenda. 

Litigation involving farm marketing quotas continued to be heavy. The re- 
duction in the number of cotton marketing quota cases was offset by extension 
for the first time of the tobacco quota program to the 1951 crop of cigar-filler and 
cigar-binder tobacco. There was also an increase in the number of cases in- 
volving violations of the peanut marketing quota program. Litigation under 
these programs included claims by the Government for marketing quota penalties, 
suits by farmers to enjoin the application of marketing quotas to their farms, 
suits by farmers for court review of determinations by review committees of 
farm marketing quotas, and violations of sections 371 and 1001 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

The legal work on crop insurance increased during the fiscal year 1951 by 
reason of an increase of approximately 30 percent in the number of counties in 
which crop insurance Was offered under the 1951 crop program as compared to 
the 1950 crop program, The number of counties in which insurance was offered 
increased from 624 in 1950 to $10 in 1951, and the number of policyholders in- 
creased from approximately 307,000 to 345,000. The 1951 crop is the second crop 
to be insured under the expanded program authorized by Public Law 268, Eighty- 
first Congress. The additional legal work involved the drafting of new regula- 
tions and contracts and the handling of a substantially larger number of claims 
for indemnities under the expanded programs. 

This office continued to collaborate with the Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration in an intensive program for the collection of delinquent crop insurance 
premiums. Collections amounted to approximately $265,000 in fiscal year 1951. 

In addition, the office drafted several proposed amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, and the Sugar Act of 1948. The most important of 
these amendments were enacted as Public Law 17, Eighty-second Congress, 
amending the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and Public Law 140, Eighty- 
second Congress, amending and extending the Sugar Act of 1948, 

Recent appellate litigation—BLriefs on behalf of the Department were pre- 
pared by this office and oral argument submitted in litigation in the appellate 
courts in connection with production and adjustment programs as follows: 

The supreme court in South Caralina decided two cases on May 21 and June 1, 
respectively, involving tobacco acreage allotments under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. The members of the review committee were the defend- 
ants in the case of Lee v. Berry and in the case of Lee v. DeBerry. In deciding 
these cases in the Department's favor, the court held that “the acreage allotment 
is made to the farm and not to the person who owns or operates the farm, and 
therefore runs with the land” and cannot be retained by the owner of the land 
when the land is sold; the Federal law governs in the interpretation of a Federal 
statute, even though the case is in a State court; the findings of fact by the 
review committee must be upheld on judicial review if the findings are sup- 
ported by substantial evidence ; land is in “regular rotation” and is to be regarded 
as cropland if the rotation is that normally or usually followed on the farm so 
that the land is still available for the planting of tobacco; and the burden of 
proof is on the appellant in the proceeding before the review committee, and it 
is not the court's function to substitute its judgment for that of the committee 
in the application of the broad phases “regular rotation” and “cropland” to the 
facts adduced in evidence. The cases were carefully considered by the court, and 
reargument was heard in each case. The office has been informed by the chair- 
men of the State PMA committee in South Carolina that the favorable result 
in these cases will be of far-reaching value in the administration of acreage 
allotment programs in that State. 

In United States v. Aycock-Lindsey Corporation ((C. A. 5), 187 F. 2d 117), 
the Department was successful in contending that the statutory limitation, in 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, on the total amount that 
may be paid to any person applies to a corporation and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, so that the corporation and its wholly owned subsidiary are to be 
treated as a unit, i. e., as one person for the purpose of applying the statutory 
limitation. 


FORESTRY AND LANDS PROGRAMS 


Current activities —Legal work was performed in connection with the admin- 
istration of the national forests; Forest Service cooperative and land-acquisi- 
tion programs; the submarginal land programs; runoff and waterflow retarda- 
tion and soil-erosion prevention; Missouri River Basin agricultural program; 
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comprehensive development programs of the Columbia River Basin area. the 
Arkansas-White-Red Rivers area and the New York-New England area; water- 
conservation and utilization projects; and the soil-conservation-districts pro- 
gram. Examples of the legal work performed are as follows: 

Legal assistance was given the Forest Service in the drafting of an appro- 
priate form of agreement for use in carrying out the provisions of section 4 of 
the Clarke-McNary Act, as amended. The agreement, which involves cooperat- 
ing with States in seed and tree planting, was entered into with 43 States and 
2 Territories. 

Legal services were rendered in the preparation and execution of cooperative 
agreements and plans entered into between the Secretary and several States 
pursuant to the Forest Management Act of August 25, 1950. 

This office assisted the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service in 
earrying out their respective responsibilities under the Secretary’s Memo- 
randum No. 1278, providing for coordination of the Department’s agricultural 
resources-conservation services. 

Legal assistance was furnished in connection with the defense of two suits 
against the United States that were instituted by grazing permittees on a 
national forest. They are seeking damages for the reduction of their grazing 
permits and restoration of the preferences. The issues involved have been 
raised for the first time by these suits. 

With respect to flood-control survey reports and works improvement, legal 
assistance was given in connection with a determination of the necessity for 
preparing monetary cost-benefit analyses. The furnishing of legal guidance 
and assistance to officials of the Department relative to riparian rights in 
Eastern States, particularly in connection with drainage laws, was continued. 

An increased amount of time was devoted to the drafting and review of 
proposed legislation and regulations affecting the activities of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Soil Conservation Service. One such piece of legislation involves 
the Indian claims in Alaska. This proposed legislation is of particular im- 
portance to the Forest Service, since more than 20 million acres of national 
forest lands are involved. 

In connection with the administration, management, and protection of the 
national forests and land-utilization projects, the regional offices were called 
upon to approve individual contracts and agreements such as timber-sales con- 
tracts, and also to assist the field offices of the administering bureaus in the 
investigation, development, and presentation of cases involving trespass, breach 
of contract, and other matters. Many of such cases were referred directly to 
the United States attorneys by the regional attorneys who, in some instances, 
assisted the United States attorney in the prosecution of such cases. 

The title work in connection with the land-acquisition programs of the De- 
partment, during the fiscal year 1951 comprised approximately 600 purchase, 
exchange, and donation cases involving 350,000 acres and more than 314 million 
dollars. This office’s responsibility in connection with these programs consists 
of procuring or preparing and reviewing the abstracts or other evidences of 
title, preparing and obtaining the execution of the necessary curative instru- 
ments and deeds to the United States, and the closing of many of the 
transactions. 

GENERAL LEGAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Current activities ——There were considered in this office a considerable num- 
ber of legal problems in connection with the Department’s appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1952, involving “points of order,’ and the construction of 
numerous special provisions. 

The number of tort claims handled in this office on a current basis in 1951 was 
approximately the same as the preceding year. Of particular interest and 
importance is the large number of claims resulting from alleged damage caused 
by the Government’s aerial spraying operations in combating the spruce budworm 
and other forest pests. These cases involve difficult applications of the tort law, 
which may ultimately be settled only by litigation. 

Executive Order 10096 concerning domestic patent policy required redrafting 
of the Department patent regulations and setting up a system of reporting 
patent cases to the Chairman of the Government Patents Board. Over 100 cases 
were reported on patents granted, applications filed, and determinations leaving 
commercial rights in the inventions with the employee-inventors. The reporting 
under the foreign patent program, instituted by Executive Order 9865 of pateit 
applications to the Office of Technical Services was also continued. 
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Following the reenactment by the Congress of the authority of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, providing special contracting power for the duration of the 
defense emergency, assistance was given to bureaus and staff officers in providing 
regulations and instructions for the use of these powers. In the renewed 
activities of the Department for the production of rubber-bearing guayule in 
Texas and California, special contracting forms and instructions were prepared 
including the application of the First War Powers Act authorities. 

Recent litigation—tIn B. F. Combs vy. United States, this office assisted the 
United States attorney in the successful defense in an action brought by a 
slaughterer in Vermont to recover fees paid to the Department for meat inspec- 
tion services during the fiscal year 1948, under the statute in force for that year 
only. A notice of appeal has been filed by the plaintiff in this case. 

In the cases of Furman vy. Brannan and Elder vy. Brannan, certiorari was 
granted during fiscal year 1951 by the Supreme Court. In view of the importance 
of these cases in application and interpretation of the law and regulations gov- 
erning veterans preference and reductions in force generally, considerable assist- 
ance was given the Department of Justice in the preparation of briefs and argu- 
ments. A decision favorable to the Government was rendered by the Court. This 
office also assisted the Department of Justice in the continued defense of other 
eases arising from reductions in force and other personnel actions. In the case 
of Powell v. Brannan, arising from the 1947 reduction in force, considerable 
assistance was given the Department of Justice in defense of the employee's 
contention that his reassignment rights as a veteran appointee had not been 
accorded full recognition; this case was the first of its kind within this Depart- 
ment to receive a full trial on its merits and favorable decision was rendered by 
the District Court for the District of Columbia. In several other cases assist- 
ance was rendered the Department of Justice in arranging stipulated judgments 
in the Court of Claims for employees entitled to back pay. 


MARKETING AND REGULATORY LAWS 


Current activities —There was a marked increase in the legal work performed 
during fiscal year 1951 in connection with the many regulatory laws administered 
by the Department. 

The 46 hearings on amendments to existing marketing agreement and order 
programs held during the fiscal year represented an increase of 3314 percent over 
the number of such hearings held during the preceding fiscal year. Six new 
orders were made effective and one order was terminated, resulting in 71 active 
programs (41 milk and 30 in the fruit, vegetable. nut, and hog-cholera serum 
and virus fields) at the close of the fiscal year. Court actions involving these 
programs numbered 69, and grade, size, volume, and other regulations increased 
from 263 to 321. Legal work on these programs required the preparation or 
review of 4,269 orders, rules, opinions, memoranda, pleadings, briefs, letters, and 
other documents. 

Reparation proceedings were completed and decisions were rendered in 219 
cases under the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, an increase of 13 
percent over the 1950 fiscal year. 

Legal work was performed in connection with 43 proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the United States Maritime Board involving 
rail, motor, and water carrier rates and practices, many of which were of an 
involved nature. These proceedings required 31 protracted hearings throughout 
the country. 

An additional 25 stockyards were posted under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. One hundred and nineteen rate, disciplinary, and reparation administrative 
proceedings were instituted in addition to the 36 proceedings pending on July 
1, 1950. This is a 48 percent increase in the number of cases handied under this 
act over the number of cases handled during the 1950 fiscal year. 

Among the regulatory proceedings handled under the Commodity Exchange 
Act were proceedings involving manipulation of prices on commodity exchanges 
and maintenances of records in which a number of novel and important legal 
issues were raised. 





Examples of recent developments.—During the first quarter of fiscal year 
1952 four new marketing agreement and order programs were made effective 
and one terminated, 21 court actions were instituted and 92 regulations issued. 
Under the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 59 decisions were rendered 
and 64 new cases instituted. 

Recent appellate litigation.—Briefs on behalf of the Department were prepared 
by this office and oral argument submitted in the following litigation in the appel- 
late courts in connection with marketing and regulatory laws: 

In Brannan v. Stark, involving the validity of the cooperative payment provi- 
sions in the Boston milk order, under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, the Supreme Court has granted certiorari (341 U. S. 908) to review 
the decision of the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
(181 F. 2d 871). Oral argument was made on this case in October 1951, however, 
it has not yet been decided. 

In Weldon y. Interstate Commerce Commission, this office filed a brief amicus 
curiae on the question as to whether a raw shelled peanut is an agricultural 
commodity as distinguished from a manufactured product. This issue, however, 
was later abandoned by the appellant and the case was affirmed without opinion 
by the United States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

In Moore v. Brannan, involving false reports and an attempt to manipulate 
the market price of lard in violation of the Commodity Exchange Act, and also 
the failure to file reports under the act, the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia affirmed the findings of fact and ruling of the judicial 
officer and certiorari was denied by the United States Supreme Court. The case 
involved important questions of statutory interpretation, an issue under the 
due-process clause of the fifth amendment to the Constitution, and also the scope 
of judicial review under the Commodity Exchange Act. Under the ruling by the 
judicial officer the respondent's trading privileges on contract markets were sus- 
pended for a period of 90 days. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 


Current activities—The legal work performed in connection with the rural 
electrification and rural telephone programs of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 


tration related generally to (1) loams and the security therefor; and (2) con- 
struction and operation of borrowers’ systems. The variety and complexity of 
the legal problems in respect of these programs exceeded that encountered in 
prior years. Under the telephone program, the almost infinite variety among 
States as to enabling acts, commission-jurisdiction requirements, blue sky law 
requirements, etc., the unique problems from the security standpoint which re- 
quired individual handling, and the more complicated findings legally required 
of the Administrator necessitated more lagal work in connection with each 
case than experienced in the rural electrification program. The two programs 
were in different stages of development during the year, but, as to both programs, 
the basic functions of the Solicitor’s office were as follows: 

Rendered many legal opinions and rulings to the REA Administrator and 
members of the REA organization*—not only concerning the Rural Electrification 
Act, as amended (either generally, or in its application to specific cases or 
problems), but also covering all phases of Federal, State, and Territorial legis- 
lation affecting the REA programs or its borrowers or applicants for loans. 

Functioned as an essential part of the REA production line in— 

(a) The drafting or legal approval of loan and security documents; 

(b) The drafting of forms of agreements incident to the construction 
projects, engineering services, and other contracts between REA borrowers 
and parties other than the Government, needed for the construction and 
effective operation of projects; and 

(c) The legal approval of and rendering of such legal advice with respect 
to all such contracts as might be needed. 

Rendered legal advice and assistance to the REA staff (or to REA borrowers 
and their attorneys) concerning pending litigation, or the impact of State 
legislation, having a direct and recognizable bearing on the production of the 
Government’s security interests or the accomplishment of the objectives of the 
two programs entrusted to REA by the Congress. 
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There was increased legal activity in respect of loans and loan proposals 
involving complex problems, both drafting and otherwise—particularly those in 
respect of generation and transmission loans, those involving pooling arrange- 
ments with other agencies, and those encountered in extending electric service 
into the thinner and pocketed areas. Moreover, the legal work relating to loan 
servicing work (in the broad sense of that term) continued its increase as the 
cumulative total of loans since the inception of the program increased during 
fiscal year 1951 to $2,427,204,114. The construction work in progress continued 
at a high level with the additional important workload imposed on this office in 
connection with the interpretation of various regulations issued pursuant to 
the Defense Production Act with respect to credit, price, and materials controls. 
The current price and materials situation also increased the legal workload 
sharply with respect to the drafting of special contractual provisions such as 
those relating to price escalation, deliveries, and compliance with applicable 
regulations and controls, and with respect to negotiations with suppliers. 

Recent litigation.—Major litigation, both in the courts and before regulatory 
bodies, important to the REA program and to the Government’s security inter- 
ests, increased during fiscal year 1951. This litigation related principally to— 

(a) The protection of borrowers’ service areas: 

(b) Borrowers’ area coverage programs: 

(c) Issuance of securities by the horrowers to the Government ; 

(d) Publie utility status of borrowers: 

(ec) Wholesale power supply and rates: 

(f) Construction of generation and transmission facilities ; and 

(7) Enforcement of the borrowers’ rights under construction contracts 
and performance bonds. 

Assistance Was rendered to REA borrowers in a large number of cases in various 
States by making available to them the accumulated legal experience of 16 years 
of the REA program covering more than 1,000 borrowers, and in proceedings 
involving issues of State and national importance to the REA program. An- 
other aspect in connection with litigation is that of submitting analyses of the 
issues involved in pending litigation and advice to REA with respect to its 
effects upon the REA program and the Government's security requirements. 

Among the current litigation is an action pending in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, instituted by Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
and nine other public utilities operating in Missouri against the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Interior, the REA Administrator, and other Government offi- 
cials, seeking to enjoin the lending of REA funds for the construction of electric 
generation and transmission facilities and the consummation of lease and power 
interchange agreements between REA borrowers and Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration which would make available to REA borrowers in Missouri ade- 
quate supplies of power at greatly reduced rates through interconnection with 
Bull Shoals Dam hydroelectric power station. This suit raises fundamental 
questions as to the scope of the lending power under the Rural Electrification 
Act. Concomitant efforts of the power companies to halt this construction and 
these leases and interchange agreements are represented in Commission and 
court proceedings in Missouri and Commission proceedings in Arkansas directly 
affecting the REA borrowers. 
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Type and volume of legal work performed, July 1, 1950-J une 30, 1951 


Comn odity L inds, forse Stry, 
Agricultural credit produe- research and 
credit tion and adjust- general legal 
ment program services 


Work | yy, 


it 


iY 
unl 


Administrative proceedings, including proceed- 
ings before Federal, State, and other regulatory 
bodies or commissions 

Court proceedings: 

Civil actions 
Criminal action 

Claims (prior to institution of court proceedings 

Opinions and legal Memoranda prepared 

Title documents prepared or approved 

New loans 

Servicing outstanding loans 

Legal werk relating to proposed legislation 


All other legal work 





Administrative proceedings, including proceed- 
ings before Federa!, State, and other regu] story 
bodies or commissions 

Court proceedings: 

Civil actions 
Criminal actions 

Claims (prior to institution of court proceedings 

Opinions and legal memoranda prepared 

Title documents prepared or approved 

New loans 

Servicing outstanding loans 

Legal work relating to proposed legislation 

All other legal work 


Total... 


Statement of obl ‘gations under allotments and othe 


Obligation 
1951 


Item 


Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA—Title I1) (Office of the 

Solicitor): For legal services incident to research and market- 

ing activities = _ aad = 
Disaster loans, ete., revolving fund, Department of Agriculture 

(Office of the Solicitor): For legal services in connection with 

disaster loans, fur loans, and the liquidation of the Regional 

Agricultural Credit Corporation assets 
Working fund, Agriculture, Office of the Solicitor, advance 

from Bureau of Animal Industry: For legal services to assist 

in the program for the control of foot-and-mouth disease 

conducted cooperatively by the United States and the 

Republic of Mexico as may be mutually agreed upon 14, 069 
Salaries and expenses, defense production activities, Agricul- 

ture (Office of the Solicitor): For legal services in connection 

with defense production activities . 40, 846 
Obligations incurred under reimbursements from govern- 

mental and other agencies “ 51, 299 


Total, obligations under allotments and other funds... 126, 091 79, 150 | 
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Mr. Wuirren. We understand, Mr. Hunter, that the Office of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture does all of the legal work 
for the entire Department. Apparently the budget request is the 
same as for the present year, with the exception of the Pay Act 
increase, which totals $156,000. 

We will be glad to have a general statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, you have stated the status of the ap- 
propriation so far as our office is concerned. I just have a short state- 
ment I would like to make. 


EMPLOYMENT 


It appears that the estimate for 1953 will permit the utilization 
of 216 attorneys and 240 nonprofessional cceidiaien: making a total 
of 456. At the present time we have 211 attorneys on the roll and 
235 nonprofessional employees, or a total of 446. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have a table that will show for 
the last 10-year period the number of professional and nonprofessional 
people you have had in your office. It has been suggested also that that 
be broken down by your major activities. 

Mr. Hunter. For how many years back? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would say 10: what we want is a representative 
period. It might be well, since the project statement lists it under 
five different categories, for you to treat the assignment by those same 
categories, so that it will give some comparison. 

Mr. Hunter. There will possibly be some changes of names, but we 
can give it. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what we are interested in, and you can do it 
in your own way. 

Mr. Hunter. In that connection, I might say the number of persons 
on the payroll of the office is lower today than it has been at any time 
in the Fast 15 years. The average for the 5-year period 1948-52 is 
476; the average for the 5-year period 1943-47 is 573: and for the 5- 
year period 1938-1942 it is 954. 
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(The statement requested is as follows :) 


Statement of employees engaged in legal work (average annual positions), fiscal years 
1942 to 1952, inclusive 


| 


Activities | 1942 | 1943 | 1044 5 | 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 


Agricultural credit: 
Professional__ . ; 38, 116; @) 8&7 93 
Nonprofessional -| 237) 15 us | 106 106 


Total__. 


Commodity credit, produc- | 
tion and adjustment pro- 
grams: 

Professional. ............ 
Nonprofessional 


Total 


Lands, forestry, and general 
legal] services: 
Professional. _ - 
Nonprofessional - 


Total 


Marketing and _ regulatory 
ws: 
Professional _ _ - 
Nonprofessional. - 


Rural electrification and tele- | 
phone programs: 
Professional] - 
Nonprofessional _ - Massari : 


375 | _ 33 


638. 580 





1952 REDUCTION 


Mr. Hunrer. As you know, the budget request for fiscal year 1952 
was reduced, I think, by something like $263,000. It just so happened 


I had tried as best I could for a long time before the Congress acted 
upon it to cushion myself a — a possible voi and when the 
end came it was very gratifying to me to know I did not have to en- 
gage in any separation plan. As a matter of fact, we did not use all 
the money we had available. We had an unused balance, I think, for 
the fiscal year 1951 of a little over $100,000, excluding the reduction 
of $88,400 made pursuant to section 1214 of the 1951 General Appro- 
priation Act—not because we did not want to use it, but we just 
thought it wise not to do so. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF LEGAL WORK 


Mr. Wurrren. I have been one of those, Mr. Hunter, who has felt 
an agency should not be penalized because it returned funds to the 
Treasury. I think when you find people will return it if they can 
get by without it, it is all the more reason to trust them than where 
the situation is otherwise. We appreciate the fact you have taken this 
action. 

We realize the legal work of the Department is something that does 
require lots of work. On the other hand, as we have remarked many 
times, some work becomes stereotyped. As forms and procedures 
get set up there is much of the work that ceases to be a legal problem 
and then becomes a matter of administrative action. While the vol- 
ume of business that goes through the Department of Agriculture will : 
always be big as to the legal work, we have felt that work for the REA 
should begin to level off. We also recognize that, perhaps, your work 
on rural telephones will expand at about the same rate as the other 
falls off. But we do feel your folks experienced in REA matters 
could be trained to handle the rural-telephone type of legal problems. 
Although they are not entirely alike, there are many similarities, 

Mr. Hunrer. I think what you say is perfectly true. As time goes 
on, certain portions of our work do become standardized, and our 
estimates take that into consideration, and you will find today in 
the REA divisions of our office, I think, 35 attorneys doing both elec- 
trification and telephone work almost intert ‘hangeably, I do not know 
of any unit in our work where a reduction in force has not taken into 
account a reduction in legal work where standardization has taken 
place. As a matter of fact. we have gone so far just recently to ask 
REA to take some risk on titles rather than examine them, and fre- 
quently they take certificates in respect of certain tracts of land in 
lieu of examination by us, because we just could not do the work. 

I want to assure you if there is any one thing I have been devoted 
to in the last 5 or 6 years, it has been getting rid of standardized work. 
T do not like it. I do not think any attorney who is worth his salt 
likes it, and the young attorneys we have taken on in the last 2 
vears do not like it and would not stay with us if we did it. They just 
do not want that kind of work, and for professional reasons I do 
not want that type of work in the office. My job would be entirely 
uninteresting if it was merely a standardized procedure. and I be- 
lieve vou feel the same way. Our work is diversified, difficult, and 
voluminous. I know, as you go over the other programs for the 
office year after year, certainly nobody could get the impression there 
has been any reduction in legal work: There has, on the other hand, 
in certain areas, been a marked increase. 


MARKETING ORDERS 


I would like to mention one area that does not seem to loom wp in 
im port in the budget as presen ited because it is not emphi sized, not 
particularized. That is the marketing orders we issue under the 
Agri ultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937. That work is in- 
creasing steadily year by vear and will be greater in 1953 than it is 
in 1952. We mention that periodically, but we have never gotten 
any increase in funds for that purpose, and right now we are badly 
in need of additional help which we cannot employ. 
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CROP INSURANCE—FHA AND REA LOAN PROGRAMS 


I see this year that Federal Crop Insurance has asked for a sub- 
stantial increase in the funds with which to conduct its program, 
which will mean, of course, additional work for us under that pro- 
gram which is increasing year by year so far as the legal work is 
concerned. The credit programs have not been reduced substantially ; 
the Farmers Home Administration—water-facilities loans, insured- 
mortgage program, rural-housing program—the kind of work done 
there can no longer be further standardized. It is just part of the 
recurring transactions involved in lending money and getting good 
security—the kind of work that every lawyer in the land is engaged 
in to some extent. 

The REA program of 1953 will certainly not be less than for 1952, 
and the telephone program has presented very troublesome legal prob- 
lems which have required more time in their solution, comparatively 
speaking, than the problems arising under the electrification program. 


COMMODITY CREDIT 


The Commodity Credit Corporation’s work has been increasing year 
by year. We have a aside. Ma backlog in that program which is 
worrying me. We have about 687 complicated cases prepared by our 
office for court action, all of which have been referred to Justice, and 
most of them are now pending in the courts. Some of those cases 
involve criminal prosecution, and some of them are cases against 
Commodity Credit. The approximate amount involved in the civil 
cases is $18 million. 

We have also the recent conversion cases, about 30 of them, I think, 
which involve around $6 million or $7 million. 

There is a backlog of about 63 cases in our oflice that we just have 
not been able to work on, and just in the last day or two I arranged 
to bring in a man from our Chicago office and a man from the Atlanta 
office and employed another P-2 attorney, or a GS-7, who will come 
in Monday, and transferred another man to that work from one of 
the divisions in our oflice for a period of 3 months at least to see if 
we cannot catch up with this backlog. 

In addition to all this, there are cases pending in our regional offices 
for direct reference to United States attorneys. We participate in 
a very major way both in the preparation and trial of civil cases; 
but, as you well know, we cannot participate fully in criminal cases. 

I do not believe there is anything further. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. 


REFERRALS TO JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


In connection with the CCC question we had up the other day and 
which will probably arise when the Commodity Credit Corporation 
comes back before us, I would like to ask you to send to us a copy 
of the letter of agreement, or whatever you may term it, between 
your office and the Department of Justice Criminal Division. 

Mr. Hlunrer. You mean the one we have already referred to? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. And in connection with the various cases that 
were referred to in our hearings, I would like a copy of the letter of 
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reference, recommendations, or whatever it might be, that went from 
your office to the Department of Justice in those cases where such 
letter or recommendation went over. And I would like to have the 
dates that each of those cases was forwarded to the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. Hunter. We can give you that. Some were sent over from 
our office in Washington here; many of them recently, because of the 
expedition we have arranged for with the Department of Justice, were 
sent by our regional attorneys, and very recently some of the letters 
have been extremely brief, without adequate investigation, just in 
order to get them before the United States attorneys. 

Mr. Wurrten. What we want is the earlier agreement, the action 
taken then, the action that followed it, and then the recent action. 
The committee is interested in what has happened since our hearings 
to show the attitude and efforts of the Department. 

Mr. Hunter. I have a list of cases sent up to date. Probably you 
will want to check it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will. And if you have any information here, 
we would be glad if you woulld leave it with the committee. 

Mr. Hunter. I had better fix it up in a little better form. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you will, do that and send it up tous. 

Mr. Hunter. We will give you a list of all the cases together with 
a copy of the letter or arrangement by which we sent them to the 
United States attorney. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Give the dates and the action taken, together with 
the letter or earlier agreement. 

Mr. Hunter. We have no earlier agreement; we do have this direct 
reference procedure. 


EFFECT OF 1952 REDUCTION 


Mr. ANpDeRsEN. Mr. Solicitor, what particular portion of your work 
has been especially handicapped in performing this past year because 
of lack of funds? 

Mr. Hunter. The work of the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the work in connection with the issuance, administration, and en- 
forcement of marketing orders under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937. 

Mr. ANprrseN. You have had quite « load in both of those fields. 

Mr. Hunrer. Yes: and to some extent in connection with the REA 
programs. 

Mr. Briacksurn. I wonder, relative to Congressman Andersen’s 
question, if I might just give a couple of specific cases. Mr. Hunter 
has referred to the REA program, and Mr. Whitten is interested in 
that field. The respects in which the REA work, from my observa- 
tion, has suffered most have been three—one in connection with the 
telephone program. As you know, over one-half of the REA tele- 

yhone loans thus far made have been made to commercial companies. 
Moreover. throughout the 48 States you have, in the telephone pro- 
gram. a degree of regulation by the State corporation commission or 
the State public-service commission which is not at all true of the 
electric program. Thus, even where a loan is made to a cooperative, 
the State laws regulate telephone cooperatives in a great many more 
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States than they regulate electric cooperatives. Now, when you super- 
impose on this, the REA telephone-loan pattern, as Mr. Wickard ex- 
plained it to the committee, before a State commission, it is a new 
animal to them. They do not ordinarily have background of prior 
REA experience; so you get a situation like the one out in the State 
of Washington, where recently an application for approval of an 
REA telephone loan in Washington had to go before the Washington 
commission, and the commission had quite a number of questions to 
ask. For example, the ratio between stock and bonded debt was 
foreign to their practice and experience and usual requirements. Mr. 
Wickard also referred to questions raised by many about the form of 
the REA loan and security documents. The Washington situation, I 
might say, had a happy ending. All these things were explained to 
the commission, and they understood them and approved the loan. 
But that does not settle the situation which must be met in the other 
47 States. 

As Mr. Wickard pointed out, one of the chief causes of delay in 
the advance of telephone-loan money revolves around that very com- 
mission type of problem. Commission action always takes time, and 
we expect that, but we are more concerned, currently, about the time 
it takes on our part to enable commissions, through correspondence, 
direct presentation, or otherwise, to understand, fully, the nature and 


details of the REA-loan program. And getting to your question, 
Congressman Andersen, that means a lot of 
this line is in the legal field. 

In the second place, we have been handicapped in the REA work 
in giving gh attention to the complexity and volume of litiga- 


the work be done along 


tion—both affecting the electric program and the ordinary com- 
mission cases in the telephone program. 

The third place where we have been hampered has been the general 
slowing down in our ability to handle things on a current basis and, 
of course, as applied to both aspects of the REA program, that slows 
down the actual REA “production line.” 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. 


PRICE STABILIZATION LITIGATION 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Hunter, I notice you have one of your cases listed 
under raising litigation—Rosenberg Brothers, California v. CCC, in 
which they allege some losses due to actions on the part of CCC taken 
subsequent to the date of announcement through the press by the 
Secretary of Agriculture regarding the raisin program. ‘ 

Mr. Hunvrer. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. And then having been changed when it was put in the 
field. 

Mr. Hunrer. That is the claim. 

Mr. Horan. What is the nature of that? 

Mr. Hunrer. That case arises out of the program that was in force 
perhaps 5 or 6 years ago. I think what happened was that we an- 
nounced we were going to buy a certain quantity of raisins—— 

Mr. Horan. As I recall it, for export; is not that true? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not think so. 

Mr. Horan. Was that for domestic consumption ¢ 
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Mr. Hunver. It was sort of a price-support program or purchase 
program, and people like Rosenberg thought that was all we were 
going to buy and we were not going to buy any more, and we later 
announced a supplemental program which they claimed put them 
in a bad situation in trying to meet the first purchases, because they 
did not have the raisins on hand and had to go out and buy them. 
When we announced we were going to purchase some additional 
raisins they thought that was prejudicial to them. Their claim is ap- 
parently based upon the theory that we had made a contract with them 
that we would not buy any more raisins. I think that is about the sub- 
stance of it. Mr. Shulman is much more familiar with the details of 
that than I am, and if you want any further explanation, I am sure he 
can give it to you. 

Mr. SuHutman. I believe that is about the general status. 

Mr. Horan. That is the status of it at the present time? 

Mr. Suurtman. Yes. 


MINING CLAIMS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Horan. Are you doing any work in the field of public lands in 
general and forestry holdings in particular that involve the clearing 
up of so-called phony claims / 

Mr. Hunter. I do not know just to what you refer. 

Mr. Horan. We have had a considerable pattern of so-called phony 
claims where a man will go into a Federal holding and gouge out a 
certain amount of topsoil and file a mining claim in a heavily tim- 
bered area under the mineral-claims statutes. As I understand it, 
there are nearly 100 cases in the Bureau of Public Lands presently 
being investigated and where action is being taken because in at least 
a number of those cases it is obvious it is a matter of subterfuge and 
they are not after pumice rock or any other mineral, but they are 
merely after the timber on those lands. 

You have none of those ? 

Mr. Hunrer. I do not believe so. Mr. Mynatt, associate solicitor 
in charge of that work, is at the office and could come up here at a 
moment’s notice and give you the information on that. 

I suppose this will be a matter for the land office of the Department 
of Interior. 

Mr. Horan. No; because we have 80,000,000 acres in the Forest 
Service that cannot be touched by the Bureau of Land Management, 
and it is a matter of deep concern not only to those in lay positions 
like myself, but even the hereditary chiefs of the reservations in my 
district are disturbed about the activities of those who do not show 
perhaps the right attitude toward the reservation, which comes under 
Interior. But in one of the counties involved, the other half of the 
county is Forest Service land, and as 1 understand it, that has become 
quite an activity on the part of those who would like to exploit the 
active timber market there is at this time, and in some cases acting 
under a subterfuge. 

If you are not active in that field, I would suggest that Mr. Mynatt 
supply us with a statement for the record as to your activities and 
experience and whether or not the Solicitor’s Office may find itself 
active in that. 

Mr. Hunrer. It may be we are, but T cannot help but feel that thing 
has not reached such an important legal stage, or it certainly would 
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have come to my attention in some way. I will find out something 
about it. 

Mr. Horan. It is something that does not increase the respect for 
the Government at all if we allow that on Federal lands. 

(The statement requested above follows: ) 


NATIONAL ForEST PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY MINING CLAIMS 


Under the mining laws of the United States a locator may prospect for 
minerals upon the public domain lands of the United States (which include 
most of the national forest lands) and upon the discovery of minerals he may 
locate the lands upon which the discovery is made. The making of a location 
includes staking the corners of the claim and posting a notice of the location 
thereon. In time a locator may file with the Bureau of Land Management an 
application for patent which will be issued to him if satisfactory proof is 
furnished that there has been a valid discovery of minerals within the meaning 
of the mining laws, the required assessment work has been performed, and the 
other provisions of the mining laws and regulations promulgated thereunder 
have been met. 

In all questionable or doubtful mining locations involving national forest 
land, the Forest Service files protests with the Bureau of Land Management. 
Generally a protest is filed in cases where it is not certain that there has been 
a valid discovery of minerals or that the substances being mined are within 
the definition of the term “valuable minerals” as used in the mining laws, 

Since the law gives a locator the right of exclusive possession and the enjoy- 
ment of all the surface included within the lines of his location, many problems 
are encountered by the Forest Service in the administration of the national 
forest lands upon which locations have been made. These claims often inter- 
fere seriously with the orderly harvesting of mature timber. It is frequently 
necessary to leave sizable blocks of old mature timber uncut. The Forest Service 
also has difficulty in locating access roads along mining claims and must spend 
a great deal of time investigating locations of monuments and old corners to 
determine the exterior boundaries of active claims. These claims also cause 
problems in connection with the administration of recreational areas. 

The Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service have given much 
thought and consideration to the problems which arise in the application of the 
mining laws and both agencies are of the opinion that the only solution lies in 
the enactment of appropriate remedial legislation by the Congress. 


Mr. Wrurren. If there is nothing further, we thank you for your 
statement to the committee, Mr. Hunter. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Fray, Fepruary 15, 1952. 
WITNESSES 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. The next matter we have before us is “General pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Roberts, we are always glad to hear from you. The committee 
has a lot of confidence in you which has been built up for years, and 
is always glad to hear from you in connection with any phase of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you for your comments, Mr. Chairman. I 
appreciate what you have said, and I hope my efforts and conduct 
in the discharge of my responsibilities in the Department will be such 
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that the members of the committee may continue to feel the same way 
about me in future years. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with your statement, I think we should 
include pages 450 through 453, “General provisions,” in the record at 
this point. 

(The data referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 401 relates to the purchase of passenger motor vehicles for the Depart- 
ment. The total acquisition of such vehicles by the Department of Agriculture 
is limited, in addition to those specifically authorized in the language of the in- 
dividual appropriation items, to not to exceed 528 passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement purposes only, for use outside the District of Columbia. 

The estimates propose an increase in the replacement of vehicles for use out- 
side the District of Columbia from 350 to 528. The vehicles proposed for replace- 
ment will all be at least 6 years old or will have mileage in excess of 60,000 miles 
at time of disposal. A more detailed justification for the need for replacement 
appears in the explanatory notes under the applicable agencies. 

Section 402 provides for certain exceptions in the Department of Agriculture 
to the prohibition contained in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act against 
the employment of aliens. 

Section 408 authorizes the expenditure of not to exceed $1 for each option to 
purchase any tract or tracts of land under appropriations carried in the act 
which are available for the purchase of lands. 

Section 404 prohibits the Department from issuing any prediction or forecast 
with respect to future prices or price trends on cotton, except as to damage 
threatened or caused by insects and pests. 

Section 405 prohibits, with certain exceptions, the purchase of twine manu- 
factured from commodities or materials produced outside the United States. 

Section 406 provides that not less than $575,000 shall be available for con- 
tracting in accordance with section 10 (a) of the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946 (7 U. S. C. 427i) from the appropriations made for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: Bureau of Animal Industry; Bureau of Dairy Industry; 
3ureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering; Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine: Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry ; 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics; and the Forest Service. 

[Sec. 407. Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, the Department is 
hereby authorized hereafter to employ or otherwise contract with persons at 
regular rates of pay for necessary hours of work for emergency forest fire fighting 
and pest control and for handling of animals, including dairy cattle, without 
regard to Sundays, Federal holidays, and the regular workweek. ] 

The estimates propose deletion of this section provided in the 1952 act since it 
is permanent legislation. 

Section [408] 407: This section continues the restriction against the employ- 
ment of persons who are members of an organization of Government employees 
who assert the right to strike against the Government of the United States, or 
who advocate, or who are members of an organization that advocates the over- 
throw of the Government. This section also prohibits the use of any funds 
provided in the act for publicity or propaganda purposes to support or defeat 
legislation pending before the Congress. 

[Src. 409. No part of any appropriation or authorization contained in this act 
shall be used to pay the compensation of any incumbent appointed to any civil 
office or position which may become vacant during the fiscal year beginning on 
July 1, 1951: Provided, That this inhibition shall not apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 25 percentum of all vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the Department: 

(c) to offices or positions required by law to be filled by appointment of the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ; 

(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 

(e) to meat inspectors ; 

(f) to field employees of the Soil Conservation Service and Production 
and Marketing Administration who provide conservation assistance to farm- 
ers and ranchers ; 

(g) to field operating and research employees engaged in work of county 
offices and other field locations: 

(h) to employees of the crop and livestock reporting service ; 

Provided further, That with the exception of the agencies and functions listed 
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in (a) to (h) above, not more than 90 percentum of the amounts shown in the bud- 
get estimates for personal services shall be available for such purpose: Provided 
further, That when the total number of personnel subject to this section has been 
reduced to 90 percentum of the total provided for in the budget estimates for 1952, 
this section may cease to apply: Provided further, That in addition to the funds 
otherwise allowed under this section, the following agencies shall be allowed ad- 
ditional sums for personnel as follows: Commodity Exchange Authority, $58,928 ; 
Extension Service, salaries and expenses, $31,327: Office of the Secretary, $32,- 
832; Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, $26,946. } 

The estimates propose deletion of this nonrecurring section which placed 
certain limitations on the employment of personnel, since the reductions and 
adjustments in personnel contemplated by this section have been accomplished 
in the fiscal year 1952. 

[Sec. 410. No part of any appropriation or authorization contained in this act 
shall be used to pay the compensation of any employee engaged in personnel 
work in excess of the number that would be provided by a ratio of 1 such em- 
ployee to 115, or a part thereof, full-time, part-time, and intermittent employees 
of the Department and its instrumentalities, cooperators and collaborators re- 
ceiving personnel services from the Department: Provided, That for purposes of 
this section employees shall be considered as engaged in personnel work if they 
spend half time or more in personnel administration consisting of direction and 
administration of the personnel program; employment, placement, and separa- 
tion; job evaluation and classification; employee relations and services; train- 
ing; committees of expert examiners and boards, of civil service examiners ; wage 
administration ; and processing, recording, and reporting: Provided further, That 
nothing contained in this section shall be construed as permitting any increase 
whatever in personnel officers over and above the number otherwise provided for 
in this act. ] 

The estimates propose deletion of this section inserted in the 1952 act providing 
a limitation on the number of personnel workers in relation to the number of 
persons served. For the past several years, the intent of section 410 has been 
accomplished by the Department through administrative action. The Bureau 
of the Budget in fiscal year 1949 established a procedure for evaluating the 
several phases of administration and establishing a limitation for each. This 
limitation has been an effective control on the number of personnel workers 
permitted in relation to total employment. The deleted language duplicates in 
part the current administrative limitations and makes additional reporting 
necessary. 

Section [411] 408: This section prohibits, with certain exceptions, the payment 
of compensation to any civilian employee of the Government whose principal 
duties consist of acting as chauffeur of any Government-owned passenger motor 
vehicle (other than a bus or ambulance). 

[Sec. 412. No part of the money appropriated for the Department of Agricul- 
ture by this act or made available for expenditure by any corporation by this 
act which is in excess of 75 percentum of the amount required to pay the compensa- 
tion of all persons the budget estimates for personal services heretofore sub- 
mitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be employed 
by the Department of Agriculture or by such corporation, respectively, during 
such fiscal year in the performance of 

(1) functions performed by a person designated as an information special- 
ist, information and editorial specialist, publications and information coor- 
dinator, press relations officer or counsel, photographer, radio expert, tele- 
vision expert, motion-picture expert, or publicity expert, or designated by 
any similar title, or 

(2) functions performed by persons who assist persons performing the 
functions described in (1) in drafting, preparing, editing, typing, duplicat- 
ing, or disseminating public information publications or releases, radio 
or television scripts, magazine article, photographs, motion pictures, and 
similar material. 

shall be available to pay the compensation of persons performing the functions 
described in (1) or (2): Provided, That this section shall not apply to personnel 
engaged in the preparation and distribution of technical agricultural publica- 
tions and farmers bulletins, and the Agriculture Yearbook, the reporting and 
dissemination of the results of research and investigations, the preparation and 
broadcasting of the “Farm and Home Hour” and similar radio programs, and other 
work required to carry out the duties and responsibilities of the Department 
imposed by law other than work intended primarily for press, radio and tele- 
vision services, and popular publication. ] 
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The estimates propose deletion of this section which restricted certain infor- 
mational activities of the Department. There are about 185 provisions of law 
requiring the Department to disseminate or publish agricultural information. 
The work done by information employees is a basic part of program administra- 
tion. Virtually all bureaus of the Department utilize their information person- 
nel in answering correspondence and preparing policy memoranda, administra- 
tive bulletins, and similar materials for use entirely within the Government. 
In addition, the informational material that reaches the public is ordinarily 
required by law or by the obligation to report on the use of public funds. For 
example, statements and reports issued to the press by the Department relate 
largely to legally required notices in connection with regulatory work, market- 
ing agreements, purchase and loan programs, ete., or to the issuance of regular 
reports such as farm price reports, commodity situation reports and similar 
reports used by farmers and industry. A third important category includes 
announcements of research discoveries and recommendations. The restrictions 
imposed by the provision of this section result in inadequate facilities for making 
the results of research and other necessary information available to the public; 
therefore, deletion of the section is proposed in the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear from you in whatever way 
you wish to present the matter. 

Mr. Roserrs. I think the members of the committee will find it de- 
sirable to follow the discussion from pages 239 through 246 of the 
committee print. There are five sections of the general provisions 
which are proposed for either amendment or deletion. 


REPLACEMENT OF PASSENGER VEHICLES 


The first amendment appears in section 401, on page 239 of the 
committee print, which prov ides for the replacement of 528 passenger 
motor vehicles in 1953. The replacement of 528 vehicles is an in- 
crease over the 350 replacements permitted in the 1952 act. There is 
on pages 247 to 250 of the committee print a summary statement of 
the passenger-carying vehicles operated in the Department under each 
of the several appropriations, with an indication of the number of 
vehicles to be purchased, the number of old vehicles to be exchanged, 
the net cost of the vehicles to be purchased, and the number of old 
vehicles still to be in use in 1953. You will observe on page 250 that 
there are 557 vehicles to be purchased in total from all funds—528 
of which are from funds carried in this bill—and 566 old cars to 
he used in exchange, so that there is a net reduction of 9 in the total 
number of cars in use. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any additional cars in here for the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine ! 

Mr. Roserrs. No. There are a few replacements as I remember 
for that Bureau—22 in total. 

Mr. Wurrren. I had reference to the fact that according to the 
investigation a few years ago they kept their old ones and bought 
others. 

Mr. Ronerrs. The members of the committee may be interested 1 
takin ga look at a series of charts showing the age and mileage of the 

assenger-carrying vehicles in the Department of Agriculture. The 
first chart shows the number and percentage of the total, by model 
year. About 17 percent of the total number of cars are 1946 models 

der: 10 percent of them are 1942 models or older. 

The nana chart indicates the distribution by lifetime mileage. 
It shows that 20 percent of the cars had been driven 60,000 miles or 
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more as of the close of the last fiscal ye 


Cars are generally re- 
placed on the basis of a criterion set up hie Government-wide use. 
Under that criterion, cars must have been driven 60,000 miles or 
more, or they must be 6 years old or more, before they are elegible 


for replacement. There are, of course, exceptions; for example, 
where a car, although it does not meet the criteria, is damaged or 
where the wear and tear has been at such a rate that the mileage 
maintenance cost greatly exceeds what is considered to be normal 
and thus justifies replacement of the car because it would be more 
economical to replace it than it would be to continue to operate it at 
an excessive maintenance cost. 

The Department came out of World War IT with a very serious 
condition so far as the use of old automobiles was concerned. If you 
were to look at a similar chart three or four years ago, you would 
find a larger percentage of our cars were more than six years old 
and had been operated for more than 60,000 to 80,000 miles. We are 
gradually getting into a better situation, as reflected in this chart, 
but we lost some ground last year, since there was a reduction in the 
number of cars authorized to be replaced. 

No new cars are proposed to be purchased without an off-setting 
exchange or sale, except for one car needed in connection with the 
proposed establishment of the new agricultural station in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

I assume the committee will not want to take the time to go over 
the purpose of each section in the general provisions. You are 
aware of their purpose. Unless you desire otherwise, I will restrict 
my comments to those sections in which changes are proposed. 


CONTRACTUAL 





EMPLOY MENT 





Section 407 was inserted in the 1952 Agriculture Appropriation Act 
by this committee. It authorizes the employment, or contracting for 
the employment, of persons at regular rates of pay for necessary 
hours of work for emergency forest fire fighting, pest control, and 
for handling of animals, without regard to the regular workweek. 
This section is proposed to be deleted, since it is a permanent au- 
thorization. 


JENSEN-FERGUSON 





AMENDMENT 


The next change occurs in section 409 which provided for a general 
reduction in funds available. 

Mr. Horan. That is the Jensen amendment ? 

Mr. Roverts. It is the so-called Jensen-Ferguson amendment It 
is a combination of two amendments—one in the House by Mr. Jen- 
sen, and one in the Senate by Mr. Ferguson. It is proposed for 
deletion here as a nonrecurring section, since the adjustments and 
reductions contemplated in it have been accomplished in the fiscal 
year 1952. 

Mr. Wurrren. The act itself just had to do with the appropriation 
for 1 year? 

Mr. Roserrs. For the fiscal year 1952; yes, sir. 
Mr. Wutrren. Whether it is reenacted is up to the present Congress. 
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RATIO OF PERSONNEL WORKERS 


Mr. Roserts. Section 410, inserted in the bill last year, originally 
in the Senate, limited the use of funds to pay the compensation of 
employees engaged in personnel work to the number that would be 
provided by a ratio of 1 to 115. With respect to the Department of 
Agriculture, this provision includes in the computation employees who 
are not direct employees of the Department but who are employees of 
either instrumentalities or cooperators of the Department receiving 
personnel services from the Department, such as extension —_ 
PMA county employees and committeemen, and some of the employees 
of Farm Credit instrumentalities. The section is proposed to be 
deleted, since for a number of years past the intention and purpose 
of section 410 has been accomplished by the Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget through administrative action. The Bureau of 
the Budget has been administering a limitation based on an annual 
review of the personnel needs within each agency of the Department, 
after giving due allowance to certain warrantable factors which the 
Budget Bureau has recognized as having a special effect on the person- 
nel workload of individual bureaus. It is believed the language is 
unnecessary, since it duplicates the effort which has been carried out 
currently through administrative limitations. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with section 410, we would like to have 
you put in the record whatever your limitation is. And it might be 
well to put in a brief statement as to what the ratios have been in the 
Department. 

Mr. Roserts. We will do that and give you some detail on it. 

On the basis of the Budget Bureau studies, and without those county 
agents, county committeemen, county association employees, and peo- 
ple of that kind, the ratio, Department-wide, is about 1 to 103. By 
taking into account special factors, where warranted, such as large 
seasonal or periodic employment, recruitment of persons with scarce 
skills, geographic dispersal of personnel activities, and services per- 
formed for other agencies or employees, the adjusted ratio for the 
1952 budget was 1 to 109. Under section 410, the inclusion of these 
other workers permits us to far more than live up to the requirement 
of the section. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it would be well for the record to show that 
fact in a detailed statement. 

(The statement requested is as follows :) 


On THE BaSts oF BuDcer Bureau AcTIOoN 





Ratio of personnel Ratio of personne! 
workers to total workers to total 


Budget year employees, ex- employees, in- 
clusive of war- cluding warrant- 
rantable factors able factors 

1948... a AF a RE A LAL l- 77 () 

1949... aaaae 1- 8.1 0) 

195). _ fin 1- $2.8 \ 

1951. . es 1- % 1-106 
1952. . 1-102 1-109 
1953... 1-102 1-116 


1 Not computed 
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ON BASIS OF SECTION 410 
The total number of “personnel workers” as defined by section 410 is approxi- 
mately the same as in the Budget Bureau study. Therefore, with the inclusion 
of employees of “instrumentalities, cooperators, and collaborators receiving per- 
sonnel services from the Department” (156,542 on June 30, 1951) it is obvious 


that the ratio of personnel workers to total employment under section 410 is 
within 1 to 115. 


LIMITATION ON INFORMATION WORK (BYRD AMENDMENT) 


Mr. Roverrs. Section 412 is proposed to be deleted. It is the pro- 
vision Mr. Webster referred to a time or two yesterday, which limits 
to 75 percent of the 1952 budget, the amount which may be used to 
pay persons engaged in informational work. 

Section 412 does, however, include a provision, agreed to by the 
conference committee last year, which provides that it shall not be 
applicable to personnel engaged in the preparation and distribution 
of technical agricultural publications and farmers’ bulletins and the 
Agricultural Year Book, the reporting and dissemination of the re- 
sults of research and investigations, and the preparation and broad- 

casting of the Farm and Home Hour and similar national radio pro- 

grams. The restriction was made applicable to employees engaged 
primarily in radio, press, and television services and popular publi- 
cations. 

If the committee wishes I can state for the record the criteria which 
were applied to employment limitations provided by that section, and 
indicate the changes which have actually taken place, based on a 
survey recently made. 

Mr. Horan. What was the experience of the Department with the ° 
so-called Byrd amendment ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. Under the formula prescribed in the Byrd amend- 
ment there were a total of 116 man-years of employment engaged in 
press, radio, and popular public ations work, 

That included, however, 25.8 employees engaged in all radio work. 
When an adjustment was made for the elimination of the Farm and 
Home Hour, which was an amendment agreed upon late in the legis- 
lative consideration, there were 21.5 man-years engaged in radio 
work. 

We have checked the application of this provision. The require- 
ments are being complied with, as indicated by the following statistics. 
There are engaged in press work this year, 36.8 man-years, or a de- 
crease of 12.4 man-years below the budget. 

In radio work, excluding the Farm and Home Hour there are 15.7 
inan-years, or a reduction of 5.6 man-vears below the amount estimated 
in the budget. 

For popular publications there are 27.7 man-years, a reduction of 
13.4 man-years below the estimates contemplated in the budget. 

It is also significant that although this amendment applied only to 
press, radio and popular publications work the effect of other reduc- 
tions in the budget estimates for 1952, including the Ferguson amend- 
ment, resulted in a reduction of 24.6 percent in the other informational 
activities in the Department of Agriculture. 

So, actually, there was a reduction of over 25 percent in all infor- 
Inational activities, even though section 412 oie only to the three 

categories named. 


94651—52—pt. 2 11 
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EFFECTS OF ECONOMY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Horan. In that connection, is there any possibility of guessing 
what the effect of the economy amendments will be at the end of the 
fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Rozerrs. You have reference to section 409? 

Mr. Horan. And also the Byrd amendment. 

Mr. Roserts. The Byrd amendment on information work was ac- 
tually included within the 10-percent cut that was provided for in 
the Ferguson amendment. 

You will remember that the Jensen-Ferguson amendment was, 
really, an amendment in two parts. It was consolidated at the con- 
ference stage. The Ferguson amendment was a 10-percent cut 

Mr. Horan. Yes, that is right; across the board. 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes, sir; across the board on all of the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture, with certain exceptions, principally 
field employees engaged in work of county offices and other field 
locations. 

Then as the Jensen amendment was made a part of that consolidated 
amendment, it had the effect of prohibiting the filling of more than 
one vacancy in four until the agency is down to 90 percent of the 
personnel provided for in the budget. 

The Ferguson amendment cuts, and other reductions that were 
made on an individual basis in the Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act, were such that the fund reduction was so deep that 
the Jensen amendment, with a few exceptions, was not brought into 
play. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is my belief that, whereas Mr. Jensen’s desire was 
to reduce personnel expenditures and work the least hardship pos- 
sible by requiring that vacancies not be filled, when there are reductions 
in funds, practically all departments meet those reductions by not 
filling vacancies, anyway, do they not? 

Mr. Ropers. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

We had rather substantial reductions in the Department of Agri- 
culture this year. In general, those reductions were met by not filling 
positions in nearly all areas; there were three or four exceptions. 
I remember that we had a reduction in force in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry. There was a reduction in force 
in the PMA, and in one or two other places. But in most areas in 
the Department of Agriculture the reduction was met by not filling 
positions. 

Mr. Wurrren. The point I want to make is that that has been true 
prior to the requirements in the law. 

Mr. Rowers. In general; yes, sir. That was the case in the So- 
licitor’s office as he mentioned a few moments ago, and it was the 
case in my own office. 

Mr. Horan. Now, this chart means what ? 

Mr. Roserts. If you will turn over to the totals on the second page, 
I think they are indicative for this purpose. z 

You will remember that under section 409 certain positions were 
nonexempt—positions above the State level. This table shows that 
there were 25.906 nonexempt positions in the 1952 budget. 

Mr. Horan. And they were subject to this? 

Mr. Roserts. They were subject to section 409; that is right. 
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Mr. Horan. And the second column, then, would be the ceiling? 

Mr. Rozerrs. Ninety percent of that, yes; or a total of 23,515 po- 
sitions, because the section applies until you get down to 90 percent 
of that ceiling. As of June 30, 1951, we had 22,717 employees in the 
nonexempt category. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is this table in the record / 

Mr. Roserts. It can be put in if you wish, Mr. Chairman. As of 
November 30 employment under the ceiling was still lower; at that 
time it was 19,499. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without objection this table will be included in the 
record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Positions subject to sec. 409 of the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act and employ- 
ment of the nonexempt category as of June 30 and Nov, 30, 1951 


| 90 percent Nonexempt employ- 
Nonexempt of non- ment-—- 
Item positions exempt = |_ nee n We au 
in 1952 positions 
budget in 1952 As of June | As of Noy. 
budget 39, 1951 30, 195] 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 586 528 512 410 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. .._._-- ash 436 | 392 434 358 
Agricultural Research Administration: 
Ottice of Administrator, salaries and expenses __- 215 194 | Is4 168 
Working capital fund! eee 336 302 236 224 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska 59 54 | 58 39 
Researeb on strategic and critical sennaenaien ma- 
terials at 102 92 5 29 
Ottice of Experiment Stations: 
Administrative expenses, sec. 9 (c), title I, 
Bankhead-Jones Act----- : a od 27 | 24 23 21 
Salaries and expenses --- a 103 ss) 100 75 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 270 243 231 217 
Bureau of Animal Industry ---.._-_-- y 1, 273 1, 146 1, 270 1, 089 
Bureau of Dairy Industry ttn 263 237 241 197 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial C hemistry_ 1, 455 1, 309 1, 307 1,18 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
es he ak wh dcewanewab sue vue 946 851 923 835 
Bureau of Entomology ‘and Plant Quarantine: 
Salaries and expenses. - | 414 373 385 344 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
SN NOR sds. oc cndcwecen-s atts 17 15 5 8 
Control of forest pests re Shir a ger 135 121 110 63 
Forest Service: 
Salaries and expenses. -_-- eaweuen 1, 687 1,519 1,731 1,368 
Forest development roads and trails__- os 349 314 27 238 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: j 
Weeks Act » ate nis a eee 2 2 . 2 
Special acts_-_. PREPRESS 1 1 2 l 
State and private forestry cooper: ation an 211 190 128 108 
Cooperative range improvements 4 3 2 . i. = 
k lood a TE te STR 470 423 318 305 
Soil Conservation Service_ iat agin 2, 065 1,859 2,018 1, 712 
Water conservation and utilization Projects........... 17 15 16 i4 
Production and Marketing Administration: | | 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources 1,114 1, 003 OR4 W2 
Agricultural production programs. _- 857 771 803 454 
Sugar Act Program. __- aces e 230 207 199 158 
National sehool lunch: DIE L dct 8 bin cde ehane 338 304 236 241 
Marketing services..._....-.-.- : A, Te 663 597 587 | 542 
Cc ommodity xchange Authority ___. r 136 122 114 117 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation _____- 835 752 543 536 
Rural Electrification Administration: Salaries and 
expenses 1,021 919 942 $53 
Farmers Home Administration: Salaries and e xpenses 2, 737 2, 463 2, 516 2, 330 
Farm Credit Administration (direct appropriation) 91 82 33 Ps) 
Extension Service: 
Administrative expenses, sec. 23, title II, Bankhead- 
Re PLP S & SPS STATIS 49 | 44 49 44 
Salaries and expenses.__. : : 140 126 133 128 


See footuote at end of table. 
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Positions subject to sec. 409 of the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act and employ- 
ment of the nonexempt category as of June 30 and Nov. 30, 1951—-Continued 








j 
| 90 percent Nonexempt employ- 


Nonexempt, of non- ment— 
~ positions exempt mabe &, St i 
} in 1952 positions 
budget in 1952 | As of June | As of Nov. 
budget 30, 1951 30, 1951 

ads — iikes aeataneieebiata enema ———|—___—— Ss 
Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses. 408 | 367 | 38i 347 
Working capital fund ! Z 188 169 | 182 176 
Office of the Solicitor 565 508 | 471 454 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 141 127 | 90 91 
Office of Information 136 122 | 24 2146 
Library 166 149 | 167 141 

Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corpora- | | 
tion 4, 649 4, 184 3, 496 2, 772 
Intradepartmental working funds ‘ 28 i2 

rotal, items in act to which sec. 409 was appli- | 
cable 25, 906 23, 315 | 22, 717 19, 449 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (perma- | 

nent appropriation, administrative expenses 771 604 | 469 530 
Total ‘ 26, 677 24, 009 | 23, 186 20, 029 





Subject to the employment but not the fund restrictions contained in sec. 409. 
Includes 20 employees engaged during most of the year on reimbursable work for other agencies 


Mr. Roserrs. To the limitation which was prescribed under section 
409 we have added the comparable limitation on section 32 funds, and 
those are shown in the last item of the table. You will recall that both 
the House and Senate committees directed us to apply the same for- 
mula to funds budgeted for section 32 administrative expenses. 

You gentlemen may say this reduction from a total of 23,186 on 
June 30, 1951, to 20,029 November 30, 1951 might have been due in part 
to seasonal work. 

It is true our seasonal employment drops in the fall, but bear in 
mind that we are talking about people above the State level where we 
do not have much seasonal employment. 

I have gone back and checked the Washington employment on June 
30 and November 30 for + years, and the results indicate that the cut 
in personnel was due to the reductions we had in funds. 

In 1948, the employment from June 30 to November 30 increased 
one-tenth of 1 percent. This is the Washington metropolitan area. 

In 1949, from June 30 to November 30 it decreased 2.1 percent. In 
1950 there was a reduction for the same period of 4.7 percent. In 1951 
there is a reduction of 5.6 percent, indicating that because of fund cuts 
they just did not fill positions vacated between June 30 and November 
30. Also, you will remember that House action on the Jensen amend- 
ment came fairly early in the legislative year, and when the people in 
the agencies saw that some reduction across the board seemed inevi- 
table they did as Mr. Hunter said he did; they stopped employing 
people—they did not fill positions. It was the only logical thing to do. 
If they filled the positions they would inevitably be faced with a reduc- 
tion in force when the act was passed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


Mr. Wuirren. Are there any additional appropriations anticipated 
in 19534 IT mean, does this budget request, so far as now appears, 
cover the full operation of the Department for the next fiscal year; or 
is there anything in the offing which is not included ¢ 
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Mr. Ropzerts. For the fiscal year 1953 there is an item for defense 
production activities which has not yet been submitted in detail to 
the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget is not submitting final estimates for 
that work until there is some legislative action on the proposal to 
extend the Defense Production Act. 

Also it is possible, Mr. Chairman, that if additional surveys are 
approved by 2 new flood-control bill during the present session of the 
Congress there may be a proposal to implement such new authoriza 
tions as the Congress may enact in this session. 


AVERAGE GRADES AND SALARIES 


Mr. Writrren. It appears throughout the bill, in connection with 
section 1310, of Public Law 253, that there have been increases this 
year as against last year. How can we control this thing of keeping 
it at a fixed level? Would that have to be done by committee report 
directing it to be maintained at a given level, since the section itself 
merely requires a report to the Congress 

Mr. Roperts. It is inevitable that there will be increases shown in 
1952 and 1958 over 1951 because the Pay Adjustment Act, Public 
Law 201, was not applicable in 1951. 

During the early sessions of these hearings when we discussed our 
general tables, I inserted in the record at your request a general 
summary for the Department. That reflects the average salary and 
average grade for the 3 years in question. I would strongly recom- 
mend putting a statement in the committee report rather than writing 
into the bill itself a legal limitation that has to be maintained by some 
bookkeeping control method, 

Mr. Wurrren. That was the reason that in the original act we 
merely asked for a report. We realized that otherwise we would 
require a lot of work trying to hew to the line under a strict program. 
Nor did we want to write it particularly with reference to each little 
subdivision within the Department, but, rather, as an over-all amount. 
As long as the over-all is maintained we can leave as much latitude 
to actually run the affairs of the Department as possible. 

Mr. Roserrs. It must, of course, be recognized that the within 
grade salary advancements have an effect on the average salary. If 
you have suflicient turn-over within the year, and bring enough people 
in at the bottom of those same grades to offset the increases of the 
within-grade salary advances of the people you retain on the rolls, 
you can maintain average salaries at the same level. But if you do 
not have that turn-over, the mandatory within-grade salary advances 
will inevitably cause some increase in the averages. Some flexibility 
must be recognized to permit that. . 

Mr. Wuitren. That is true, but you also point out one of the very 
reasons for keeping this in, and that is one of the objections I pointed 
out to the Jensen amendment. If we prohibit a given agency from 
filling over three-fourths of the vacancies, they can fill all of their 
top vacancies and leave all of the lower grades vacant. This is what 
we are talking about, and it also points out that if there is a reduction 
made I do not believe that Congress would want all of the reduction 
to be made in the working force and to have all of the bosses and super- 
visors retained. The maintenance of an average should be from top 
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to bottom. The within-grade promotions would increase it some- 
what, but there should be also some effort made to maintain the work- 
ing groups and the lower classification groups. 

Mr. Roserts. I appreciate your objective, and you are entirely cor- 
rect in your summarization of it. I was not directing my remarks 
to reductions at all. I was referring rather to the fact that, assuming 
absolutely no reduction in funds, you have a certain percentage of 
turn-over among employees during a 12-month period. You cannot 
control that; you cannot control ake you lose a grade 7 employee, 
a grade 11 employee, or a grade 5, or employees in the lower grades. 
Unless you can employ replacements in those grades, at the bottom of 
the grade, sufficiently to make up for the cost of the mandatory with- 
in-grade salary advances for the remaining people on your rolls, the 
average salury will necessarily advance. If you have an inflexible 
limitation you would be forced into laying some of them off, actually, 
to maintain the level of the grade. 

Mr. Wuitren. Well, of course. it is recognized that the within- 
grade promotions cause some increase in this matter annually. With 
special effort and more supervision this matter can be controlled. We 
have not tried to have any inflexible rule at all. We have merely 
asked that a report be given to the Congress, so that through that 
report we could, in some way, control the matter. 

Mr. Roserts. I think you have been very wise in asking that a report 
be made to the Congress because that does provide an opportunity 
for the Congress to scrutinize any changes that do occur and see 
whether, in your opinion, they are warranted or not under the facts. 
I think that is far better than to place an inflexible limitation 
that could force management to do something that really may not be 
economical in the long run, but nevertheless necessary, in order to 
live within an inflexible limitation. 

There are situations that arise in the management of a large pro- 
gram where it may be desirable to change your method of approach, 
and in changing that method of approach it might affect your staff- 
ing pattern. A legal limitation of that kind might prevent you from 
doing the job in the most desirable manner. 


REDUCTIONS UNDER SECTION 409 


Mr. Horan. Does this chart mean that at the end of the fiscal year 
there will be some moneys returned to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Roperrs. It does not mean that, Mr. Horan. 

Actually it means that the money which otherwise would have 
been produced by an application of the Jensen amendment, had the 
Ferguson amendment not been adopted, has already been taken by the 
Congress through the cuts made by the Ferguson amendment in the 
Senate, and by other specific reductions in appropriations. 

Now, there are a few exceptions, a few cases in the Department of 
Agriculture where additional reductions were made by section 409. 
There are about four of them. 

Mr. Horan. The reason that I ask about the positions affected is 
because the percentage of positions is in excess of 25 percent, while 
the Ferguson amendment is only 10 percent. 

Mr. Wueeter. But a great many of the appropriation cuts were 
deeper than 10 percent, Mr. Horan. 
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Mr. Ronerts. Yes: much deeper than 10 percent on individual ap- 
propriations. Also in a few cases reserves were established as a re- 
sult of 409; there are four or five of them. Those will be used, how- 
ever, to absorb part of the pay increases under Public Law 201 in 1952. 
Amounts above that required for pay costs under “Conservation and 
use,” and “Sugar Act program” will be used for program payments, 
thereby reducing future financial requirements ee those purposes. 

In no case throughout the entire Department of Agriculture is it 
proposed that there will be in 1952 a supplemental appropriation for 
the total costs of the pay act in 1952. There are absorptions all the 
way across the line. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Roberts, we thank you, and we may have occa- 
sion to talk to you further on some of these matters. 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
Turspay, Fresruary 19, 1952. 


WITNESSES 
A. 8S. HOYT, CHIEF 


DR. F. C. BISHOPP, ASSISTANT CHIEF 

DR. W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF 

R. A. SHEALS, ASSISTANT CHIEF 

HENRY G. HERRELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF 

MRS. M. W. SYFRIG, BUDGET OFFICER 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $10,775, 000 | $10,850,000 | $12, 300, 000 
Proposed supplemental due t) pay increases 756, 000 isles 
Reimbursements from non-Fedetal sources | 7, 700 
Reimbursements from other accounts 15, 450 
Total available for obligation 10, 798, 150 11, 606, 000 | 12, 300, 000 
Unobligated balance estimated savings — 210, 850 oe 
Obligations incurred 10, 587, 300 11, 606, 00C 12, 300, 000 


Comparative transfer from 
“Control of forest pests, Agriculture,”’ gypsy and brown- 
tail moths. - 557, 821 
“Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant 
diseases, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 


; Agricultural Research Administration’ 1, 013, 431 $42, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Infor- 
mation, Agriculture’’ ey —700 
Total obligations 12, 157, 852 12, 448, COC 12, 300, 000 





f Note,— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from payments by non-Federal agencies 
or services of plant quarantine inspectors prformed outside regular hours of duty in accordance with Public 
Law 735, 8Ist Cong., approved Aug. 28, 1950. . 
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Obligations by activities 


1951 actual 


Direct O 





investigations 


. 870, 193 
791 


and fiber crops 


Insects ¢ forest products 





nsects als 221, 668 
@) Plant pest control ions 21, 600 
Subtotal. _... 4, 008, 252 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 act 


Total number of permanent positions 2 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 2 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 


Average salary | $4 
A verage grade Gs 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $5 


Direct Obligations 


Ol Personal services: 


Permanent positions $8, 506 
Part-time and temporary positions 866 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 202 
Total personal services 9, 576 
02 Travel 546 
03 ‘Transportation of things S4 
04 Communication services 76 
05 Rents and utility services 201 
6 =Printing and reproduction 62 
07 Other contractual services 276. 
Services performed by other agencies 104 


OS Supplies and materials 

oo Equipment 

10 Lands and structures 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


ual 


079 
428 
, 393 


805 
. 946 


ae vi 


498 
031 
, 235 
. 961 
, 043 
859 


76, 667 


» 95 





15 Taxes and assessments 
Subtotal 12, 147, 368 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 1, O66 
Total direct obligation 12, 142, 402 
Ohligations Payatle Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
2 Travel >> 
07 Other contractual services 15, 286 
4 Equipment S7 
fotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 15, 450 
Potal obligations 12, 157, 852 
Analysis of crpenditures 
1951 actual 
Unliquidated obligations, start of vear $827, 112 
Obligations incurred during the vear 10, 587, 300 
11,414,412 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 23, 150 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 937, 958 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 60,121 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 4, 802 
rotal expenditures 10, 288, 201 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 0. 637. G58 
Out of prior authorizations 7, 333 


Out of anticipated 1952 suy 





emental for pay increases 





1952 estimate 








$9, 161, 925 
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Mr. Wuirten. Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Hoyt, Chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. In connection 
with his presentation we would like to have pages 227, 228, 232-234, 
and 236-258 of the justifications included in the record at this point. 

(The data referred to follows: ) 


BurREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine as now established was 
formed in 1934 by consolidation of two existing bureaus and by adding certain 
functions previously carried on by other agencies of the Department. Federal 
research in entomology goes back to 1854. In 1878, a Division of Entomology 
was established in the Department of Agriculture, and in 1904 a Bureau of 
Entomology was organized. 

The Bureau is au ‘horized to perform the following activities: 

1. Study the distribution, abundance, host plant relationships, life history, and 
habits of insects which are injurious or beneficial to agriculture and forestry, with 
a view to developing practical methods for destroying the harmful ones and pro- 
moting the increase and spread of the beneficial ones. 

2. Investigate the habits and develop means for control of all insects annoying 
or affecting the health of man and animals, infesting human habitations, or 
injurious to industries. 

3. Conduct chemical investigations to develop new insecticides and conduct 
research to improve methods and equipment for their application. 

4. Apply control measures directed at eradication, suppression or prevention 
of spread of insect pests and plant diseases in cooperation with Feaeral, State, 
and local agencies, private organizations, and in certain instances with the govern- 
ments of Canada and Mexico. 

5. Enforce quarantines and restrictive orders to prevent the entry into the 
United States of dangerous plant pests and to regulate the importation of nursery 
stock, fruits, vegetables, cotton, and other plants and plant products likely to 
carry pests. 

6. Enforce plant quarantines to prevent the spread of plant pests which have 
gained a limited foothold, cooperating with States in these activities. 

7. Inspect and certify as to freedom from injurious pests and plant diseases 
plants and plant products intended for export, in order to meet the sanitary re- 
quirements of the countries to which shipments are consigned. 

The work of the Bureau on insect investigations is carried on in cooperation with 
State colleges, agricultural experiment stations, other agencies of the Federal! 
Government, associations, commercial growers, livestock owners and beekeepers. 
The Bureau cooperates with States and local agencies in combatting insects and 
plant diseases, and in surveys to detect incipient and emergency outbreaks of 
insects and plant diseases. The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
maintains its headquarters at Washington, D. C., with five regional administra- 
tive offices and approximately 500 laboratories or stations located throughout the 
United States and in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Mexico, France, and Egypt 
The Bureau as of November 30, 1951, had a total of 2,227 full-time emplovees, 
222 of whom were in Washington, and the balance in the field, and 242 part-time 
employees, employed during the active season of the respective programs, in- 
cluding those engaged in work on the control of forest pests. This latter activity 
is described in a separate section of these notes. 











‘| 
i . Budget 
Appropriated funds oe ae estimate, 
1953 
Salaries and expenses. — aes aie hats tenet cet oaladh i Ririanns cia mne $12, 448, 000 $12, 300, 000 
Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases......-- ora 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total, appropriated funds_.-- eee ae Steen 13, 448, 000 13, 300, 000 
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Salaries and expenses 





| 
| Insect and 

















Insect Plant 
investi- | plant dis- | quaran- Total 
gations (ease control tines 
~ —| —_—— —— | ——__-___ — 
As Bh TOI son ctinenecnnenne<nceeascon $3, 650, 000 | $4, 600,000 | $2,600,000 | $10, 850, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental. _________- -| +265, 500 | +297,900 | +192, 600 +756, 000 
Activities transferred in 1952 estimates from ‘‘Control 
of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases’ - |-----+---=-- | +-842,000 |............ +842, 000 
Feo ie ease et CIM Leeaeet ee -| 3,915,500 | 5,739,900 | 2,792, 600 | 12, 448, 000 
Wee I once ck di oe. cc ee | 3,860,000 | 5,672,000 | 2,759,000 | 12,300,000 
Decrease (due to partial absorption of pay adjustment 
COGES) - 2 nanan enone annncnnnrsenennnnnecscosecsos= | 46, 500 —67,900 | —33, 600 — 148, 000 








Project | 1951 





1. Insect investigations: 


(a) Insects affecting food, feed, and fiber crops___..| $2,870,198 | $2, 730, 300 








| | 
1952 (esti- 
mated) 


Decrease 
(pay 
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— $32, 500 


1953 (esti- 
mated) 


$2, 697, 800 






































(1) Fruit insects, including fruitflies_.__.-- 3, 607)} = (887,000)} (—10,600); (876, 400) 
(2) Truck crop and garden insects- 38, 243)| (467, 800) (—5,500)} (462, 300) 
(3) Cereal and forage insects _ _. 804)! (596, 700) (—7,100)} (589, 600) 
(4) Cotton insects... __- 7 (250, 300) (—3,000)| = (247, 300) 
(5) Bee culture and biological control (279, 700) (—3, 30) | (276, 400) 
(6) Stored products insects__- (248, 800) (—3, 000) (215, 800) 
(b) Insects affecting forests and forest products. 485, 800 —5, 800 480, 000 
(c) Insects affecting man and animals_-_____--__--- 249, 500 —2, 900 | 246, 600 
(d) Plant pest control investigations. __. . 421,600 | 449, 900 —5, 300 444, 600 
(1) Classification and occurrence of insects. (180, 687); (196, 500) (—2, 300) (194, 200) 
(2) Insecticide and fungicide... ........_- (240, 915) (253, 400) | (—3, 000) (250, 490) 
I oils since news a canianguend 4,008,252 | 3,915,500 | —46, 500 3, 869, 000 
2. Insect and plant disease control: | 
(a) Japanese beetle control ie crwd atkoaensaen $499, 348 $503, 700 —$6,000 | $497, 700 
(5) Sweetpotato weevil control] ._.....-...-.-..---- 225, 337 +42, 300 —2, 600 | 239, 700 
(c) Mexican fruitfly control -_-_--- ans 168, 249 175, 100 —2,100 | 173, 000 
(d) Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication. __- 154, 118 163, 700 —1, 990 | 161, 800 
(e) Barberry eradication ---.-...-....-.---- 679, 346 ., 600 —8, 500 | 704, LOU 
(f) Pink boll worm and Thurberia weevil control. 1, 175, 806 » 255, 200 —14, 900 | 1, 249, 300 
(g) Golden nematode control-.-.----- one 373, 618 a 000 —4, 700 389, 300 
(h) Citrus blackfly control. _-___--- beseehend 89, 549 95, 300 —1,10€ | 94, 200 
(i) White fringed beetle control _____-- ice sapiscicletSviedh 713, 222 714, 500 | —&, 500 | 706, 000 
(j) Hall scale eradication.................-.....-.. 104, 424 86, 700 —1. 000 | 85, 700 
(k) Gypsy and brown-tail,moth control_ _- = 557, 821 | 554, 800 —6, 600 | 548, 200 
()) Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control_- 812, 795 578, 800 —6, 900 | 571, 900 
FE EEE 200, 636 | 263, 200 —3, 100 | 260, 100 
ee oe i ed amin aaliema winners 5, 754, 2 —67, 900 5, 672, 000 
OE ae i css onc baldicxnne 2, 372, 181 2, 792, 600 a —33, 600 | 2,759, 000 
Unobligated balance _- Reh RE SEE A Me a 210, 850 kes 
Total pay adjustment costs. ..__...___.- be ico k [870, 000) | “T+, 000] | __[881,0 000} 
Total available or estimate_._..............--...- | 12, 448, 000 12, 300, 000, 


Transferred in 1952 estimates to— 


| 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, | ad 


Agriculture” _____- u +700 | 
“Control of forest pests, ‘Agriculture’ gy psy" and 
| EE a ae — 557, 821 


“Control of emergency outbreaks of insects and 
plant diseases, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 





uarantine, Agricultural Research Administra- 
Se i ne. cowiancteccclease —1, 013, 431 | —842, 000 


Reduction pursuant Sas ER aE +1 87, 








Total appropriation or estimate____..........-.-..| 10, 962, 200 | 10, 850, 000 | 


- 148, 000 | 


| 
| 
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Srarvs oF PrRoGRAM 
INSECT INVESTIGATIONS 


Current activities include studies on the distribution, abundance, host rela- 
tionships, life history, habits, and methods of control of insects and the develop- 
ment of means of the utilization of natural enemies for the control of insect pests, 
including the importation of natural enemies of introduced pests which are in- 
jurious to agriculture ana forestry. The work is carried on, through field tests 
and laboratory experiments, in practically every State, in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Panama, and Mexico, and headquarters for foreign parasite work are maintained 
in France. Most of the activities involve cooperation with state colleges, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, other agencies of the Federal Government, associa- 
110Ns, commercial growers, livestock owners, and beekeepers. 

Insect pests affect all phases of agriculture, and are important problems in 
many industrial activities and in the home. The importance of a strong contin- 
uing researc” program to develop improved control methods is emphasized by 
the fact that losses inflicted by insect pests approximate $4 billion annually. 

Research objectives include the following general purposes: 

1. To develop means whereby the growers of fruits, nuts, truck and garden 
crops, cereal, forage and range crops, cotton, tobacco, sugar plants and other 
agricultural products, can control insect pests more effectively or more economi- 
eally, thus increasing the net returns from their operations and insuring an ample 
supply of high-quality agricultural products. 

2. To devise the most effective and economical means of preventing or 
controlling insect damage to forest and shade trees, forest products and shrubs. 

3. To devise and improve methods of utilization of the honeybee for the produc- 
tion of honey and wax, and for the pollination of crops. 

4. To develop control measures for those insects which transmit disease, annoy 
man, and attack livestock. 

5. To devise the most effective and economical means of preventing or 
controlling insect damage to stored agricultural products, foods, and fabrics. 

6. To identify insects and allied organisms for the quarantine, control and 
research activities of the Bureau and for other Federal and State agencies, farmers, 
pest-control operators, and other private individuals of the United States, as well 
as for foreign institutions: and to colleet, maintain, and furnish information as to 
the presence and abundance of insect pests. 

7. To develop methods and apparatus for freeing commodities of pests under 
plant quarantine regulations so that they can move freely and safely in commerce. 

8. To improve the chemical materials now employed in controlling insects, to 
develop new and better chemical materials and to devise improved apparatus and 
methods for their application. 





Eramples of recent progress and trends 

Insects affecting food, feed, and fiber crops: 
Frutt insects, including fruttflies 

1. Introduced parasite of the Japanese beetle of great value in natural control. 
The spring Tiphia, a small wasplike parasite that lays its eggs in Japanese beetle 
grubs in the ground, has been introduced from Japan. It has been released at 
more than 2,00) beetle-infested areas through the East. Surveys undertaken 
the spring of 1950 and 1951 show that it has become established at nearly all 
ints of release and that it has spread for distances of up to 25 miles from such 
points. This parasite often kills 30 to 60 percent or more of the grubs present. 


2. Metherychlor sprays and dusts found to be nearly as effective as DDT against the 
Japanese beetle —Spray applications on corn may be made with ground equipment 
or aircraft. The hazard to humans and growing plants is low. Unlike DDT it 
has little or no tendency to accumulate in body fat or to appear in meat or milk. 


It may, therefore, meet the need for a material that can be safely used to control 
the Japanese beetle on corn to be utilized as fodder or silage for feeding dairy cows 
or cattle that are being finished for slaughter. 
3. Several methods of treatment developed to permct movement cf fruits and vege- 
hles from Hawati in spite of th ntal 


rie 


f f tal fruitfly.— Beeause of the threat to main- 
land agriculture, fruits and other products subject to attack by the oriental fruitfly 


can be moved from Hawaii to the mainland only after fruitfly infestation has been 
eliminated in each shipment. Several methods of treatment have been developed 
for different products. The most important of these is fumigation with ethylene 
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dibromide, which is effective in killing fruitfly eggs and maggots at a very low 
dosage—one-half pound per 1,000 cubic feet for 2 hours. Other successful meth- 
ods for certain products are the vapor heat treatment and fumigation with methyl 
bromide. 

4. Experiment in large-scale control of oriental fruitfly successful.— In this experi- 
ment all important known areas on the island of Lanai in which the fruitflies were 
breeding or concentrated were treated several times in succession. Following 
these treatments, the numbers of flies dropped materially. Complete eradication 
was not expected because flies are continually reaching Lanai from other islands. 
Also, there may have been very light fruitfly populations in untreated areas 
The experience gained with large-scale control methods while valuable in island 
control would also be most helpful in developing an eradication program if an in- 
festation should be discovered on the mainland. The insecticides used in the large- 
seale test on Lanai were selected after intensive laboratory screening and small 
field plot tests on Oahu had indicated their unusual promise for oriental fruitfly 
control, 

5. Oriental fruitfly in Hawaii reduced by introduced parasites.—Over 20 species 
of parasites and other natural enemeies have been introduced and released in the 
islands. Three of these enemies are well established and are killing off large 
numbers of oriental fruitflies or their maggots. This development is most en- 
couraging. 

6. Fruitflies—FExperiments on a new development in vapor-heat sterilization of 
citrus and mangoes to kill the Mexican fruitfly have been carried on with some 50 
tons of infested fruit containing about 7 million larvae. They indicate the proba- 
bility of perfecting a more rapid process to permit the movement of fruit from 
infested to noninfested areas. 
Truck crop and garden insects 

1. Sweetpotato seedlings show resistance to weeril attack.—For the past several 
years two varieties of sweetpotato seedlings have shown consistent resistance to 
attack by the sweetpotato weevil in field plot tests conducted in cooperation with 
plant breeders in Louisiana. 
Cereal and forage insects 

1. Low dosage of aldrin effective against grasshoppers.-Two ounces of aldrin in 
one gallon of oil per acre as a spray has been successfully used and is now recom- 
mended for general use. Because of the much smaller quantities of aldrin needed 
to kill grasshoppers, it hax, to a large extent, replaced toxaphene and chlordane. 
Not only has widespread use of aldrin been made in the United States but also 
Iran successfully used it in a large antilocust campaigu. Experimentation has 
shown the possibility of even further reduction of dosage with other new insecti- 
cides. Sprays have proven to be generally more effective than dusts or baits. 

2. Parasites of the European corn borer on the increase —-The introduction and 
colonization of parasites is beginning to pay dividends. Corn-borer larvae col 
lected from the Eastern and North Central States show the highest percent 
parasitism ever recorded since the work was started in 1920. This is largely the 
result of one of the introduced species of parasites. 


qt 


3. Insecticidal control of wireworms in sugarcane plantings promising.—The 
applications of any of five new insecticides as wettable powders mixed with water 
and sprayed on sugarcane seed pieces in the open furrow reduced the numbers of 
wireworms and increased cane yields in Florida. This work was done in coopera- 
tion with the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 

1. Recommendations for the control of the alfalfa weevil and lygus bugs have been 
made in cooperation with the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station. Early 
spring treatment of young alfalfa with chlordane will destroy the alfalfa weevil 
adults. Lygus bugs and alfalfa weevil larvae can be controlled later in the season 
using other insecticides. More recent experiments have revealed insecticides 
that may prove even more practical owing to the low dosages necessary. 
Cotton insects 


1. Early-season application of in secticides on a commu nily-wide basis give s effective 
cotton insect control.—Community-wide early-season inseet control experiments 
conducted the past three years have led to the development of a method of boll 
weevil control which can be used successfully by the average cotton grower. Low- 
gallonage, low pressure emulsion sprays of new organic insecticides have proven as 
effective as dusts. These sprays can be applied when weather conditions will not 
permit the use of dusts, and also during daylight hours when the plants are dry 
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2. Insecticides increase cotton yields in Louisiana.—In large-scale experiments 
in 1950 benzene hexachloride, calcium arsenate, toxaphene, aldrin, and dieldrin 
gave effective control] of boll weevil. Infestations of the cotton aphid, the boll- 
worm and spider mites, however, may develop when some of these insecticides are 
used alone; therefore, insecticidal combinations are essential for a successful insect 
control program. Experimental tests on 2,127 acres of Madison Parish’s 21,000 
acres gave an average yield of 532 pounds of lint per acre and exceeded parish 
average of 367 pounds of lint by 165 pounds, a 45-percent increase. At the price 
for cotton in 1950 the average increased yield was worth about $75 per acre to the 
grower. 

3. Cultural methods prove to be the most effective and practical means of combating 
the pink bollworm.—These practices include early uniform planting of quick matur- 
ing varieties of cotton, thick spacing, elimination of late irrigation, and chemical 
defoliation. They stimulate early maturity of the cotton, reduce seasonal in- 
crease in the pink bollworm population, and reduce the amount of damage to the 
crop. It was found that in humid regions, the stalks should be cut immediately 
after the cotton is harvested and the crop debris plowed under as deeply as pos- 
sible. In cold arid regions, where the harvest must be completed after frost, the 
cotton stalks should be left standing during the winter months, since the heaviest 
pink bollworm mortality is obtained in the bolls on the standing stalks. 


Bee culture and biological control 


1. Moving beehives in alfalfa field increases seed yields—In 1949 an average 
vield of 896 pounds per acre of recleaned seed was obtained from a run-down 
alfalfa field of 132 acres in California on which five to six colonies of bees per acre 
were placed for pollination purposes and left unmoved on their stands throughout 
the blossoming period. In 1950 the same field was provided with about three 
colonies per acre but these were moved in and out of the field at intervals of 7 to 10 
days to provide a fresh force of field bees not oriented to visiting plants outside 
the field. The yield per acre on sampled portions of the field was 1,800 pounds of 
thresher-run seed. The 1949 State average was only 275 pounds per acre. The 
experiments were conducted in cooperation with State agencies, the owner of the 
crop, and a beekeeper. 

2. Bees increase cantaloup yield by 61 crates per acre.—In experiments conducted 
in cooperation with State agencies in Arizona, plots of muskmelons supplied with 
an abundance of honeybees yielded at the rate of 274 crates per acre or 61 crates 
per acre more than check plots having only the normal concentration of honeybees. 

3. Newer insecticides highly dangerous to pollinating insects when used on blossom- 
ing plants —Experiments in Utah in cooperation with State agencies showed that 
dieldrin, parathion, and lindane are highly dangerous to pollinating insects and, 
therefore, should never be used on blossoming alfalfa. Aldrin at one-half pound 
or more per acre, chlordane in both spray and dust form, and DDT at 1 pound or 
more per acre are dangerous and are not recommended for use on blossoming al- 
falfa. On the other hand, DDT at one-half pound or less per acre and toxaphene 
are relatively harmless to pollinating insects and may be used on blossoming alfalfa 
as occasion requires. 

4. Four of the parasites imported from India and Pakistan in 1950 have become 
established in backfly-infested areas in Mexico.—One species shows promise of con- 
trolling this pest in the dry citrus growing areas. Large numbers of these parasites 
collected from the original colonization points are being liberated in the infested 
areas to aid in the prevention of spread of this pest to the United States. 

5. The two species of leaf-feeding beetles colonized in Oregon and Idaho for control 
of Klamath weed have increased so rapidly that recolonization can now be undertaken 
within those States —Control of this weed continued to expand in California where 
over 100 square miles is now free of the weed. Additional colonies of both beetles 
from California have been liberated in Washington and Montana. Two of the 
three recently imported enemies from Europe have become established in Cali- 
fornia. 


Stored products insects 


1. Cold storage controls cigaretie beetle in tobacco..—Experiments in cooperation 
with the tobacco industry in Pennsylvania demonstrated that the infestation of 
cigar tobacco by the cigarette beetle can be controlled by a 3-day exposure to 
cold storage at —10° F. 

2. Saving effected in fumigation of corn stored in steel bins.—As a result of re- 
search conducted in Commodity Credit Corporation storage bins in Indiana, in 
cooperation with the Production and Marketing Administration, it is possible to 
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reduce dosages of fumigants recommended for use by skilled operators. With the 
large volume of grain requiring fumigation this reduction represents an important 
saving of critical materials. 

3. Lmproved methods developed for control of clothes moths and other fabric pests.— 
A new insecticide called lindane improves modern methods for controlling insect 
pests of woolen fabrics, household furnishings, stored wool, and other commodities. 

4. The resistance of laboratory strains of houseflies reared in physiological studies 
has been increased.—Until they are practically immune to residues of DDT, and 
such strains quickly develop resistance to any other residual or persistent in- 
secticide, thus presaging the eventual inability of residual type sprays to control 
houseflies. 

Insects affecting forests and forest products 


1. Pine hybrids resistant to pine reproduction weevil attack give promise of being 
resistant to bark beetles Cooperative studies with the Institute of Forest Genetics, 
California Forest and Range Experiment Station, have shown that some hybrid 
pines developed by geneticists are resistant to the weevil. This weevil probably 
constitutes the worst hazard in establishing successful plantings of ponderosa 
pine in California. Extension of this research to determine whether older hybrid 
pines might be resistant to attack by pine-bark bettles has already produced 
positive indications. 

2. Biologicel control of pine sawfly.—Preliminary tests of a virus disease which 
attacks the pine sawfly have been made through the cooperation of the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture. Diseased material furnished by the Canadian labora- 
tory was sprayed by plane on trees infested by a pine sawfly in New Jersey. The 
results of the test show high sawfly mortality. If such a disease can maintain 
itself at an effective level in the population of pine sawflies, biological control could 
avoid the necessity and expense of direct chemical control. 

3. White-pine weevil control—The white-pine weevil, the most injurious forest 
insect in the Northeast, appears to have been controlled quite successfully by 
applications of insecticide from a helicopter. Recent research has shown that 
small plantations can be satisfactorily treated by application of lead-arsenate in 
concentrated form from knapsack sprayers. Research is continuing on the num- 
ber of treatments which will be needed to protect trees through the most suscepti- 
ble period of growth. In cooperation with certain Northeastern States research 
has been started on the prevention of damage by cultural methods. 

4. Knowledge of host plant susceptibility to insect attack leads to effective control.— 
A system of determining characteristics indicating trees that may be susceptible 
to attack by bark beetles in the near future has enabled research men to develop 
a program of selective cutting of ponderosa pine in certain areas prior to attack. 
This utilizes valuable timber trees that otherwise would be rendered useless as 
lumber and prevents the building up of epidemic populations of bark beetles. 

5. Dutch-elm disease can be reduced by spraying on community basis.—Tests of 
sprays containing DDT applied yearly, for several vears, to practically all elm 
trees in the center of a community have been completed. Such aspraying program 
greatly reduces the number of diseased trees in comparison to areas remaining 
unsprayed. 





Insects affecting man and animals 


1. New screw-worm remedy recommended to livestock growers—A new screw- 
worm remedy called EQ-335 recommended to ranchmen in October 1950 is now 
widely used to treat animals for the prevention and control of screw-worm infesta- 
tions. 

2. New information developed on the toxicity of insecticides to livestock—The 
appearance of insecticidal residues in meat and milk of livestock following the use 
of insecticides for insect control on livestock and on animal forage crops is causing 
increasing concern to the public. Investigations on the toxicity of insecticides to 
livestock have shown that two of the newer materials, toxaphene and methoxy- 
chlor, are not readily stored in fatty tissues of animals when applied to livestock 
or when animals consume forage so treated. The new insecticides, dieldrin and 
aldrin, according to early information, are much more likely to appear as residues 
under similar conditions of use. 

3. Effects of X-rays on screw-worm flies.—It has been shown that screw-worm 
flies exposed to X-ray treatments are incapable of reproduction. This informa- 
tion suggests the possibility of utilizing X-ray treatments as an aid in controlling 
these destructive pests, particularly in the Southeast. 
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4. Flight habits of flies investigated — Radioactive tracers have been used to tag 
houseflies on blowflies to determine their flight range. Preliminary tests have 
demonstrated they will fly at least 4 miles in 1 day and as many as 12 miles within 
a few days. Dispersion studies of this nature help explain the rapid spread of 
insecticide-resistant flies throughout the United States. 

5. Mosquitoes develop resistance to insecticides——Mosquitoes have developed 
resistance to DDT in Florida and California where the new insecticides have been 
used for several years. These adverse developments parallel a similar situation 
that has occurred among house flies in many parts of the United States. 

6. Fire ants controlled with chlordane.—Chlordane has been found to provide an 
effective means for controlling the imported fire ant, pest of man, animals, and 
certain agricultural corps in Alabama, Mississippi, and other Southern States. 


Plant pest-control tnve stigations 


Classificatton and occurrence of insects 

Many agencies and individuals aided by tnsect identi ficatton.—Identifications 
essential for determination of correct control procedure were furnished Federal 
agencies, State agricultural experiment stations, various other institutions, and 
individuals, More than 62,000 samples were handled in the fiscal year 1951, as 
compared to about 60,000 samples in 1950. 


Insecticide and fungicide investigations 

1. Allethrin-containing aerosols developed.—Insecticidal aerosol formulas con- 
taining allethrin, the pyrethrin-like synthetic insecticide discovered by chemists 
of this Bureau, have been developed and approved for use against household 
insects. Upon the recommendation of the Bureau, the Army has adopted the use 
of allethrin in its aerosol bombs in place of pyrethrum, which must be imported 
and which is in short supply. The production facilities for allethrin are being 
greatly expanded. 

2. Protective equipment for insecticide operators and farmers.—Respirators and 
gas masks which give efficient protection against dusts, mists, and vapors of toxic 
insecticides such as parathion, tetraethyl pyrophosphate, aldrin, and dieldrin 
have been developed for use by farmers or other operators handling and applving 
these materials. This was accomplished through the cooperation of this Bureau, 
other interested Federal agencies, and manufacturers of respiratory equipment. 
Devices supplied by the manufacturers were tested by Bureau chemists and the 
results were evaluated jointly by the cooperating agencies. 

3. Methods of analysis for insecticide residues——A method has been developed 
for the quantitative determination of very small amounts of organic phosphorus 
insecticides, based on measurement of their enzyme inhibiting power. This 
method is useful in analysis for spray residues on treated crops. An analytical 

developed for minute amounts of methoxychlor in milk 
and animal tissues and has been utilized in studies of the effects of this insecticide 
on dairy cows and other livestock. 

1, Inse lal plant under tivation.—Seeds of wild plants of the American 
known as oxeve (Helioepsis scabra), in which an insecticidal amide, called 
abrin has been found, where supplied to the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
{ Agricultural Engineering for the planting of small experimental plots in 


method also has been 











Mlarvland and Arizona. Extracts prepared from the roots of these cultivated 

ants have proved to be more toxic to housefly than the extracts from the ,wild 

ts from whose seeds thev were grown. 
INSECT AND PLANT-DISEASE CONTROL 

Current activities provide for protection of American agriculture from certain 
lestructive sect pests and plant diseases, by conducting, In cooperation with 
s s, operations to co 1, suppress, and prevent spread of these pests and plant 

SOAS ne ling surveys to detect the status and oecurrence of insect pests. 

Among the undertakings now in process, the following are selected as tvpica 

1 FR he sprea he Japanese beetle to noninfested sections of the United 
St pressing ” i newly located outlying areas.—This involves 
uspection and certification of commodities likely to earry the beeties from th: 
regulated areas, comprising all or parts of the 15 States in eastern part of the 
I Te d Sta ~ 

2. The prevention of spread of the sweetpotato weevil and tts eradication from con 

u-prod } areas The operations are conducted in cooperation with the 


States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 


aRn 
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3. The prevention of spread of the Mexican fruitfly from the cirtus-producing 
area of Texas. 

4. Suppression and prevention of spread of the phony peach and peach mosaic 
diseases.—These activities are conducted in co®peration with Southern States from 
California to South Carolina. 

5. Control of the destructive stem rust disease of wheat, oats, barley, and rye by the 
eradication of barberries which are the alternate host of the disease.—Control work is 
conducted in 18-grain-growing States. 

6. Eradication, suppression, control, and prevention of the spread of the pink 
bollworm from areas where it is now present.—These operations arc carried on in 
cooperation with all the major cotton-producing States and the Republic of 
Mexico. 

7. Eradication, suppression, control, and prevention of spread of the golden 
nematode.—These operations are carried on in cooperation with the State of New 
York, particularly in Nassau and Suffolk Counties where the only known infesta- 
tions in the United States occur. Precautionary surveys are made in other major 
potato- and tomato-producing States. 

8. Citrus blackfly—Control and regulatory activities in connection with the 
citrus blackfly in Mexico consist of 

(a) Inspections in Mexico to determine location and intensity of inspec- 
tions. 

(b) Cooperation with National, State, and local officials in Mexico (1) to 
control the citrus blackfly and (2) to prevent its spread to uninfested areas. 
These activities are advisory. 

9. Control and prevention of spread of white-fringed beetle.—Operations are carried 
on in cooperation with eight Southeastern States. 

10. Eradication of Hall scale.—Activities are conducted in cooperation with the 
California Department of Agriculture to eliminate this destructive scale insect 
which is known to occur only in limited areas in that State. 

11. The prevention of spread of the gypsy and brown-iail moths.—-Work is cou- 
ducted in timberland areas along the western border of the New England section 
to repel advance to the west and to eradicate progressively to the east. 

12. Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control.—Surveys are conducted to deter- 
mine current status of grasshopper populations and such information is made 
available upon which growers and control groups can plan suppressive programs, 
Technical assistance is provided to organize control groups in the planning, 
execution, and checking of large-scale grasshopper-control operations. Whet 
emergency grasshopper situations arise, cooperation is effected with States and 
organized grower groups in carrying out control operations. 

13. Surveys to detect the status and occurrence of insect pests. Survevs are 
currently being conducted on the chinch bug, fire ant, citrus canker, cotton 
insects, screw worms, and European corn borer, as well as on other pests of 
deciduous fruits, vegetables, and tobacco 


Eramples of recent progress and trends 


Japanese beetle control 

Officials of 15 States and representatives of 11 associations and business con- 
cerns who attended a public hearing held in Washington on March 30, 1951, were 
inanimous in urging that the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine be continued 
and that it be extended to include any additional territory considered necessary. 
Based on the testimony at the hearing, the quarantine has been amended to in- 
clude the State of North Carolina, and the supplemental regulations have been 
amended to place under regulation extensive sections of North Carolina, as well 
as additional areas in New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Over $16,000,000 worth of products were certified for movement from the 
regulated areas. The principal items certified were 123,000,000 plants, 5,200 
loads of fresh fruits and vegetables, and 2,070 tons of soil. 

Thousands of property owners in hundreds of communities within the infested 
area purchased and used biological products and insecticides developed and 
recommended by the Bureau for beetle control. These individuals made. sig 
nificant contributions toward the Bureau’s efforts to prevent spread of the insect 
by reducing beetle populations in heavily infested areas. These direct individual 
contributions have added many millions of dollars to the financial contribution: 
of affected States. 
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Sweetpotato weevil 


1. The sweetpotato industry in weevil-infested areas has been revolutionized 
as a result of special treatments which consist of dusting with DDT. Kiln 
operators have treated over 2 million bushels of potatoes in the past year and a 
half and as a consequence have netted a profit of $1,500,000. The trade is 
rapidly utilizing recommended better sanitary practices and cultural procedures 
to the fullest possible extent. 

2. The eradication of sweet potato weevil infestations in West Feliciana Parish, 
La., is one of the most important project accomplishments in years. This parish 
is one of the foremost sweetpotato producing areas in the country. When the 
weevil was first found there the opinion expressed locally was that it could never 
be eradicated, but could possibly, in time, be brought under control. 


Phony peach and peach mosaic control and eradication 


1. New host plant for phony disease.—The recent discovery that wild plum is a 
host. of phony disease introduces another factor into the control problem. The 
only method of determining its presence in wild plum is to apply a chemical test 
to the twigs. Limited sampling shows the disease occurs in wild plum in widely 
scattered localities in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. 

2. Progress in 1950.—Inspection of 7,587,765 peach trees on 48,459 properties 
resulted in the location and removal of 55,740 trees infected with phony disease, 
and 5,134 with mosaic in 138 counties in 13 States. In addition, 4,264,799 trees 
in 306 nurseries in 12 States were inspected for these diseases and all nurseries, 
except 70 small ones with 8,947 trees, qualified for movement of peach stock under 
certification. Annual inspection and removal of diseased trees on an area-wide 
basis controls the disease, but this is not effective in individual orchards once they 
are generally infected. 

3. Program status—Cooperative control has resulted in eradication of phony disease 
in outlying areas in seven States.—Its elimination in commercial areas appears to 
be nearing completion in four additional States. The insects that transmit phony 
disease from tree to tree have been identified, and sprays are being tested to supple- 
ment present inspection and removal methods so as to insure more effective contro! 
in remaining outbreak areas in Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina. The 
elimination of peach mosaic is nearing completion in Utah and Oklahoma, and its 
abundance in California and Colorado has been greatly reduced. 


Barberry eradication: 


1. Progress in 1250.—Survey and eradication work was conducted in an area 
comprising 31,261 square miles in 284 counties in the 18 cooperating States. 
There were 20,731,900 barberry bushes destroyed on 3,826 properties. Rework 
was brought up to date on 5,000 square miles, and 32,666 square miles were added 
to the barberry-free territory. Farmers report increased yields and improved 
quality of small grain in areas where these bushes have been destroyed. Cooper- 
ating State and local agencies provided funds and services for this work amounting 
to $272,538 (tables 1 and 2). 

2. New rust races cause severe crop losses —Two new races of stem rust, 15B 
of the wheat variety and 7 of the oat variety, became widespread and destructive 
for the first time in 1950. These races originated on the barberry. No commer- 
cial varieties of wheat or oats are resistant to these new rust races. Race 15B 
caused losses to the durum wheat crop in North Dakota and Minnesota amount- 
ing to $19 million. Race 7 caused local crop losses in the important oat-producing 
regions. Fourteen States have been grouped into 7 areas, field offices reduced 
from 18 to Ll and 4 States are now financing most of the work. This has per- 
mitted redirection of field operations and shifting of emphasis to meet the needs 
of the program. 

3. Program status.—As a result of the cooperative program, barberries have 
been eliminated from 86 percent of the eradication area. As this clean-up job is 
completed and the treated areas reach a maintenance status, the cooperating 
States are gradually taking over more of the responsibility for keeping them in that 
condition. In these areas the Bureau is continuing the coordination of program 
activities, regulation of host plant movement, and area-wide rust surveys. 
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TasLeE 1.—Results of barberry eradication work—Calendar year 1950 








! | } 
| pee as > pl or al | Number of bushes destroyed 
~ i ee See KE Lea 
State | (square | a as 
| miles) | r | serberis Native nts 
| New Old vulgaris species Potal 
Se a ee, | Sree \— ed ioe 
Colorado... -.--- hacia pelt 247 | 37 72 109 | 13, 093, 380 13, 093, 489 
I}linois....-- mae | 2, 028 | 7 | 82 54] ; A41 
Indiana.--- -- a ee 1,717 | 18 21 | 0 | 2, 000 2, 080 
lowa.....--- SEARLES 2,116 | 74 | 49 | 735 | 735 
Michigan. --- bh Svcedl . | 1, 559 121 | 247 4, 916 4, 916 
Minnesota ------- — wines 7, 910 38 | 62 963 963 
Oe ee | 1, 289 71 | 6 842 842 
Montana -- - - FRAG. etl 316 11 | 24 | 767 767 
Nebraska ; ‘ 1, 742 64 | 4 152 152 
North Dakota- - } 1, 069 | 0 | 2 20 ae 1) 
Ohio 1, 160 | 73 | 137 2 875 2. 875 
Pernsylvania_- 1, 214 | 598 827 | 196.1¢8 196, 108 
South Dakota. --- a Soak | 77 | 44 | 7 139 139 
Virginia... ..---- 5 ot 1, 753 | 220 | 127 591 | 4,320,422 | 4,321,013 
Washington - - - - aes . | 4, 384 | 88 | 83 11, 778 | 
West Virginia-__.. 760 | 2B | 142 53 | 3,092, 901 | 
Wisconsin. - .- 1, 887 125 281 Se Beene amas 
W yoming.--. 33 0 l 1 
EE is i chs men san teen] 31,261 | 1, 652 2,174 | 228,197 | 20,508,703 | 20, 731, 900 
| | 





1 Berberis Fendleri, A. Gray and B, canadensis, Mill. 


TaBLE 2.—Status of barberry eradication through 1950 
















































Sh ees Number of properties 
Square miles with barberries 
Tie | | Barberries 
State 0 { ke | } . | destroyed 
| . n worked! q),.,-,4| On | fe- | todate 
In ome main- | or re- pee wang main- \quiring 
& se tenance quiring ; tenance) work | 
rework | | 
STIS | CE |---| nhieases 
Colorado-.---- . Packet 74,685 | 72,846 | 1,839 | 2,952 | 1,820] 1,132] 39,210,069 
eer eiie Jp exits 56,043 | 46,875 | 9,168 | 19,809 | 8,876 | 10,933 2, 743, 694 
SS eS 36,045 | 32,475 3,570 | 6,976 5, 451 1 406, 216 
lowa cis Bae i 56, 167 | 36,708 | 19,459 | 15,433 | 7,709] 7,724 1,312, 384 
Michigan - - -- ' 57,481 | 52,824 | 4,657 | 18,392 | 11,366 | 7,026 | 6,662,757 
Minnesota - - -- - ieee amma ated 80,883 | 64,338 | 16,545 | 9,014 | 5,124] 3,890 1,004, 423 
Montana... -.-- 5 seca 146,316 |145, 911 405 7l1 451 260 52, 288 
Nebraska. - - 77,268 | 71,916 | 5,352 | 4,889 | 4,436 453 
PEIN oh cate onccds dounass 70,183 | 70, 163 20 | 1,081 1, 060 21 
Ohio 2 ‘ - palin oeemed 40, 740 | 28,173 | 12,567 | 17,353 9, 765 7, 588 3,3 
South Dakota_-. : ea 76, 868 | 76,490 378 1, 552 1,438 114 } 36 
Wisconsin calan mies 54,852 | 46, 681 8,171 | 17,435 | 6,702 | 10,733 | 5, 686, 533 
W yoming....------ : oe 94,487 | 94, 467 20 139 114 | 25 | 5, 663 
SNES Se SORE ae ae ae 922,018 |839, 867 | 82,151 115,736 | 64,312 | 51,424 | 60,709, 461 
BEN fois cnn nas aps 36,016 | 29,411 | 6,605 | 1,550 471} 1,079| 22. 498 
Pennsylvania --.---.- : os 22,060 | 6,510 | 15,550 | 9,675 265 | 9,410 14, 547, 063 
pS bas trinket 10, 937 3, 141 7,796 | 4,558 0 4,558 | 168,336,748 
Washington... ........-- diced 32,662 | 12,118 | 20,544 | 9,407 8 | 9,399 127, 166 
West Virginia..........- ee 4, 949 991 3, 958 2,103 | 150,087, 197 
NINES cisecticxeuiettincesedee 106, 624 | 52,171 
a | 1,028,642 |892, 038 77,973 | 393, 830, 133 
i ' 
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Pink bollworm and Thurberia weevil control 


1. Inspection for pink bollworm in the regulated area revealed a large increase 
in degree of infest ition in south Texas and in the Pecos Valley and Presidio areas 
of western Texas. The regulated area in Oklahoma alsoshowed infestation for the 
first time since 1947, but for the second successive year results in the regulated 
area of Arizona were negative. a 

2. Since 1950 new infestations of pink bollworm were found in 61 Texas and 6 
Oklahoma counties, 1 county in New Mexico, and 12 parishes of southwestern 
Louisiana. Inspections were negative in California, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and in Florida outside the Everglades area where infestation 
persists. d 

3. The new areas of infestation in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana made neces- 
sary the placing of the infested counties and those adjacent which were involved in 
intercounty ginning under State and Federal quarantine. Some 200 cottonseed 
heat-treating machines were installed at the gins in the newly regulated area and 
seed-treating equipment was installed in 17 additional oil mills within or immedi- 
ately adjacent to the newly infested area. 

1. Wild cotton eradication project in Florida. Results of the second year 
after wild cotton eradication was resumed showed very little change in the number 
of cotton-free locations. There was a decided decrease in the number of plants, 
lessening the possibility of seed reaching the ground. Cooperation with the 
Everglades National Park remained at a high level. 

Golden nematode control 

1. During the past vear a survey of all important potato-growing areas of the 
United States begun in 1949 to determine the presence or absence of the golden 
nematode was completed, and no nematodes were found. 

2. An important feature of this survey was to train State pest-eontrol officials in 
survey procedure and to demonstrate to them the special equipment that is used 
so that in the future they can assume the greater share of the responsibility for 
detection work in their States. 

3. Surveys in the principal potato-producing States fail to disclose infestations 
outside Long Island, N. Y. During the past fiscal vear, extensive surveys were 
undertaken cooperatively with 39 States. 

Citrus blackfly survey 

Survey crews have operated in the States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, 
and Baja California in areas contiguous to American citrus production in Texas 
Arizona, and California. Infestations have been found on citrus trees in all areas 
inspected with the exception of Baja California. This work is carried on in 
cooperation with the Mexican Department of Agriculture and the local Mexican 
Blacktiv Commitee. Trees on almost 30,000 properties were inspected ; over 
375,000 citrus trees were examined, and over 100,000 man-hours of work were 
levoted to the problem. Asa result of this work, infestations of the citrus blackfiy 

re found on 924 citrus plantings. Many of these infestations were found on 








trees in dooryard plantings in the towns and cities such as Victoria, Montemorelos, 
and Monterr 
Ww -f ngen hee tle control 


Populations of the white-fringed beetle have been reduced materially throug! 

the cooperative Federal-State-grower control programs. Slightly over 306,000 
acres have been considered infested in 139 counties in eight States. However, 
luring the past vear no specimens were found in 22 of these counties so classified. 
2. In order to maintain the DDT residual at an effective level in treated soil 

a method has been adapted and recommended whereby the grower may incorporat« 
DDT in a fertilizer application to be applied by the regular means of his farm 








tipt tandoperations. This application is made several vears after the initia 
soil treatment. The rate of application is from 2 pounds to 3 pounds DDT per 
acre. Between 400 and 600 pounds fertilizer is used per acre, of which one-half 
of Lpercentis DDT. During this year some 600 tons of fertilizer containing DD1 





» delimit infestations of the white-fringed beet! 
ine proce dures to prevent spread are continuing 





a a he t ‘ 

&s a joint res ireau and the States concerned. With the excep 
on of tes aii demonstrations of advanced methods of contro 
nereasingly more responsibility is being placed on individuals, communities, a 


vate agencies t mtrol this insect at their own expense. 
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Hall scale eradication 


Continued progress has been made toward the eradication of Hall scale in 
California. A small, isolated infestation at Davis, Calif., appears to have been 
eliminated by a tree removal program carried on by cooperating State agencies, 
and a similar one at Oroville by tree removal and treatment. In spite of unfavor- 
able weather conditions about 4,000 trees were fumigated during the 1950-51 
treating period; 1,280 for the third and what is expected to be the last time. The 
remainder received their first or second fumigation. Because of unfavorable 
weather conditions about 2,000 infested trees were not treated. All trees that 
have had less than three fumigations are receiving the standard spray program 
for retardation of spread. The treatment program has now been completed on 
properties containing about 20,000 host plants, part of which were nursery trees. 
The survey portion of the program to evaluate the treating work and further 
establish the area of infestation continues. 


Gypsy and brown-tail moths 


1. Inspection and certification of products to prevent spread by artificial 
means: Regulated products valued at approximately $53,992,000 were certified 
for movement from quarantined areas in eastern New York and New England 
to markets and consumers throughout the United States and Canada. Inspection 
and certification provided reasonable protection to uninfested sections of the 
country with minimum inconvenience and cost to the regulated public and 
industry. 

Equipment for freight car and chamber fumigations was improved during the 
vear, resulting in more effective and efficient fumigations. The electric generators 
which were formerly used, and the trucks on which they were mounted are no 
longer required for this operation and were disposed of as surplus equipment. 

2. Control and survey operations—Pennsylvania State Gypsy Moth Quarantine 
No. 24 was revoked effective May 31, 1951. This action by the commissioner 
of agriculture culminated a successful cooperative eradication effort in an area 
comprising 450 square miles in eastern Pennsylvania. With the exception of 
limited survey activities to fucther verify the success of this operation and to 
quickly determine reentries, no further control work is contemplated there. 
This development together with the suecessful elimination of this insect in parts 
of eastern New York and southeastern Massachusetts, indicate the eventual 
possibility of complete control and has stimulated renewed State and local 
interest and participation. 

3. A total of 179,824 acres were sprayed cooperatively with DDT by Federal, 
State, and county agencies in the States of New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Connecticut during the spring of 1951. 

The 1951 spray season was the last in which the fleet of aircraft owned and 
operated by the Bureau will participate. Beginning in 1952, the bulk of the 
aerial spray program for control of the gypsy moth will be conducted by com- 
mercial spray firms under contract. 


Grasshopper and mormon cricket control 


1. [t is estimated that more than 10 million acres have been treated in western 
States with chlordane, toxaphene, and aldrin to control grasshoppers since the current 
outbreak began in 1948.—Organized, jointly financed work in outbreak areas on 
range lands has accounted for about half of this. The remainder has been done 
by individuals and groups of individuals at their own expense, except for assistance 
in surveys and advice as to where and when the work should be done to most 
effectively protect their crops. 

2. In crop areas.—Since farmers are now able, without Federal assistance, to 
buy and apply available insecticides to protect their planted crops against grass- 
hopper damage, inventory of control materials and of bait processing and handling 
equipment has been greatly reduced. Much of the time formerly devoted to 
actual crop-control work is now spent in the conduct of intensified surveys and 
in organizational and demonstrational work among farmers. 

3. In range areas.—Eneouraged by research findings during the last 2 vears, 
and particularly by the results obtained in a large-scale range-control operation 
conducted by the spraying of insecticide from aircraft in Arizona last summer, 
bait has been abandoned as a means for control of grasshoppers on range in nearly 
all cases. This program modification has resulted in the disposal of most of the 
loaders, spreaders, and mixers and of a substantial portion of the automotive 
vehicles. This year contracts were negotiated by the Bureau and cooperating 
agencies for the hauling of mixed insecticide (formulated at refinery sites), for the 
provision of tank-storage facilities at airstrips and for aircraft. 
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General surveys 


1. General surveys during the year included the following: 

(a) Cooperative chinch bug surveys carried on with several States. Popula- 
tions of chinch bugs have increased since 1949 in Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Kansas; they remained at about the same level in Indiana and Missouri: and 
decreased in Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

(b) Inspections for potato rot nematode in Washington and Oregon failed to 
detect any infestation for the second successive season. 

(c) Cooperative imported fire ant surveys have shown that this insect is present 
in Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, South Carolina, and Tennessee 
in addition to Alabama and Mississippi where it was first found. 

(d) Citrus canker surveys during 1950 in Louisiana and Texas disclosed no 
infestations. 

(e) Cooperative cotton insect surveys were continued in most of the major 
cotton-growing States in 1951. These surveys helped farmers and insecticide 
suppliers to plan for insect control. 

(f) Serew-worm survey indicated cold weather in South during winter of 
1950-51 restricted overwintering to southern half of Florida and a few counties 
in south Texas. Stockmen were encouraged to take advantage of this situation 
to prevent the usual rapid spring and summer build-up. 

(g) Fourteen Eastern and North Central States cooperated in releasing European 
corn borer information weekly. Light overwintering, parasitism, and early spring 
weather all reduced first generation population. The survey permitted a most 
advantageous use of scarce insecticides. 4 

(h) Cooperative pest surveys were also carried on for other crops including 
deciduous fruits, vegetables, and tobacco. 


PLANT QUARANTINES 


Current activities.— Measures are taken at mainland ports of entry and in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, to prevent introduction from abroad of insect pests and 
plant diseases detrimental to American agriculture. Plants and plant products 
for export are certified for compliance with sanitary requirements of other coun- 
tries. Inspection of domestic plant materials in transit within the continental 
United States is performed to enforce regulations for preventing spread of injurious 
insects and plant diseases. 

Cooperating agencies include: The Bureau of Customs; Immigration and Na- 
turalization Service; Post Office Department; Public Health Service; and State, 
Territorial, and insular plant-quarantine services. 

Among the undertakings now in process, the following are selected as typical: 

1. Inspection of foreign air traffic——Planes from foreign countries are inspected 
to prevent the introduction of plant pests through air commerce. 

2. Preflight inspection.— Aircraft are inspected in Hawaii and Puerto Rico prior 
to departure for the mainland to detect the presence of prohibited or restricted 
plant material. 

3. Inspection of surface traffic—Inspection of ship, train, vehicular, and pedes- 
trian traffic is conducted at the borders of the country, and at the major ports of 
entry. 

4. Inspection at strategically located transportation centers to intercept ship- 
ments of commodities moving in apparent violation of Federal and State quaran- 
tines is conducted. 


Examples of recent progress and trends 

1. Foreign plant quarantine and transit inspection activities were merged July 
1, 1951, permitting more efficient utilization of personnel and the strengthening of 
both activities. Inspection was made of 1,522,000 shipments of plant material 
moving through strategically located transportation centers during the fiscal year 
1951 to determine compliance with domestic quarantine regulations. A total of 
1,711 shipments was found to be moving in violation of Federal domestic quaran- 
tines and State quarantines which this Bureau helps enforce; in addition 302 ship- 
ments were observed to be moving in apparent violation of State quarantine re- 
strictions or certification requirements and were reported to the States concerned. 

2. Foreign air-traffic inspection heaviest on record.— Foreign air traffie during the 
past year was the heaviest in the history of aviation, increasing 12 percent over 
1950 which, in turn, had also been a record year. This brought about a corre- 
sponding increase in the threat of introduction of foreign insect pests and plant 
diseases. Almost one-third of the 64,400 planes inspected were found to be carry- 
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ing plant material not authorized entry because of pest risk. Many destructive 
insects and plant diseases were intercepted from this material, including potential 

ests of most of our major crops. Among them were the citrus blackfly, the 
edtininendan, olive, West Indian, Mexican, and other species of fruitflies; the 
mango weevil, and the pink bollworm. A serious pest of grapes was intercepted 
from Europe and the golden nematode, citrus canker, and other serious diseases 
of citrus were also taken from material arriving on aircraft. 

3. Threat to mainland from pests of Hawaii more than doubled.—Inspection and 
clearance of aircraft in Hawaii prior to departure for the mainland has reached 
an all-time high. The 8,254 planes given preflight clearance represented an in- 
crease of 149 percent over the previous year. More than two-thirds of these 
planes would have carried unauthorized plant material, including hosts of the 
oriental, melon, and Mediterranean. fruitflies, to the mainland had it not been 
removed prior to departure. Material infested with these and other pests was 
removed and adults of the oriental fruitfly were found in aircraft about to depart 
for the continental United States. To protect against the latter movement all 
aircraft, as in former years, were given two treatments with a DDT aerosol just 
before take-off. 

1, Record number of aircrafi given preflight clearance in Puerto Rico.—A new 
record was set in the preflight inspection of aircraft in Puerto Rico where 4,595 
planes were cleared for departure for the mainiand, an increase of 23 percent over 
1950. Prohibited or restricted plant material was removed from nearly one-half 
of these planes. 

5. Threat of introduction of citrus blackfly and other pests of Mexico growing.- 
Vehicular travel from Mexico reached record heights during the past year. A 
total of 10,328,000 vehicles from Mexico were inspected at border ports of entry, 
an increase of 23 percent over 1950. This traffic is of special significance because 
of the northward migration of the citrus blackfly which was frequently inter- 
cepted. Many other serious pests were stopped at the border, including the 
Mexican and several other species of fruitflies, potato weevils, avocado weevils, 
and destructive pests of cotton, beans, tomatoes, and other important crops. 

6. Ship inspection reaches new peak.—During the past year 47,602 vessels arrived 
at United States ports. Because of depleted staffs and demands of other activities 
it was possible to inspect only 44,356 of them, those considered most likely to 
carry “ope pests being given priority. Approximately 1 out of 4 carried pro 
hibited or restricted plant material. Important pests were intercepted, including 
the giant African snail, the golden nematode, citrus canker, and other pests of 
fruits, vegetables, cereals, cotton, nursery stock, bulbs, seeds, forests, and orna- 
mentals. 

7. Receipts from fees —The number of railway cars from Mexico fumigated at 
the border to prevent the entry of pests by this means was reduced for the 
second consecutive year as a result of changed pest conditions in Mexico brought 
about by the Bureau’s cooperative program in that country. During the fiscal 
year 1951 receipts in the amount of $1,836 resulted from the fees charged for 
this fumigation ($6 per car) and were deposited in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. It is estimated that fees from this course will total approximately $1,500 
in the fiscal year 1952. 

8. Serious foreign pests apprehended through postentry quarantine.—The protec- 
tion afforded against foreign pests by requiring that certain imported plants be 
grown for a period under quarantine conditions to determine whether they are 
invested or infected by forms not detectable at the time of entry was repeatedly 
demonstrated. Jasminum plants from the Philippines being grown in detention 
were found infested with an injurious white fly and a scale insect, neither of 
wiich are known to occur in the continental United States. Hops, flowering 
cherry, Daphne, and Laburnum were found to be infected with important virus 
diseases. During the year 600 shipments consisting of 1,447,662 units were 
imported for growth under postentry quarantine and 264,442 plants were released 
after having been kept under observation for the required period, 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hoyt. 

Mr. Hoyt. Mr. Chairman, we have prepared and submitted to the 
committee a statement covering a number of highlights of our opera- 
tions and we would like to submit that for the record.. 

(The statement referred to foliows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Avery 8S. Hoyt, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND 
PLANT QUARANTINE, BEroRE THE HovusE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEK 
ON AGRICULTURE, RELATED TO THE BupGET ESTIMATES FOR 1953. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, with your permission, this 
general statement is submitted for consideration before discussing the estimates 
of the Bureau in detail. The information presented herein is grouped under four 
general headings, as follows: : 

I. Program aecomplishments. 

II. Special problems facing the Bureau. 
Ill. Improvements in organization and management. 
IV. Activities relating to defense. 


I. PrRoGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
GENERAL 


During the past vear the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine has been 
undergoing a major reorganization in order to increase its efficiency in the prose- 
cution of its work. This has involved (a) the centralization in five regional offices 
of responsibility for all insect and plant-disease control and regulatory programs 
(with two exceptions—foreign plant quarantine and grasshopper control); (b) the 
merger and other changes in several research divisions; (c) rather complet: 
realinement of its administrative staff; and (d) numerous other adjustments aimed 
at making the Bureau serve the public needs in the most effective manner possible. 
These changes are discussed more in detail later in this statement. 

Research has been continued on those insects which are a daily threat to the 
health and economic welfare of man. Where the spread of large numbers of 
insects has threatened major crops, stringent control measures have been applied. 
Efforts are continuing to prevent the introduction of foreign pests into this country 
through a careful inspection of plant and other materials at the point of entry. 
A few typical examples of the accomplishments of the Bureau are: 

(a) Japanese-beetle control—A small wasplike parasite that lays its eggs in 
Japanese-beetle grubs in the ground has been introduced from Japan. It has 
spread for distances up to 25 miles from points of release. Surveys indicate 
that this parasite often kills from 30 to 60 percent of the beetle grubs present. 
Chlordane has been found to be effective in controlling the grubs in the soil and 
methoxychlor sprays and dusts are nearly as effective as DDT against the adult 
beetle. Unlike DDT, methoxychlor has little or no tendency to appear in body 
fat or in milk or meat. 

(b) Mexican fruitfly control—A new development, in the vapor-heat sterili- 
zation of citrus fruits and mangoes to kill the Mexican fruitfly, indicates a more 
rapid process to permit the movement of fruit from infested to noninfested areas. 

(c) Pees increase production.—Experiments conducted in cooperation wit! 
State agencies in Arizona on plots of muskmelon supplied with an abundance of 
honeybees showed an increase in vield of from 213 to 274 crates per acre for an 
average increase of over 28 percent. Other striking increases in vields have re- 
sulted from more effective use of bees in alfalfa, clover, and fruit. 

(d) Screw-worm remedies.—A new screw-worm remedy called EQ-335 has been 
developed by the Bureau and recommended to livestock owners. Extensive use 
of this product has made it possible to protect livestock from the screw-worm fly 

(e) Control of clothes moths.—Lindane, a new insecticide, has been found highly 
effective for the control of insect pests of wool fabrics, household furnishings, 
stored wool, and other commodities. 

f) Sweetpotato weevil.—The sweetpotato industry in weevil-infested areas has 
been revolutionized as a result of dusting with DDT. The treatment of over 
2,000,000 bushels of potatoes in the past vear and one-half has netted a profit of 
$1,500,000. 

(gq) Corn-borer parasite.—In many sections of the Corn Belt and in the Easter: 
States, parasites, originally imported from Europe and the Orient by the Bureau, 
destroved 50 percent to 75 percent of the corn borers. Large numbers of the 
borers were killed by the parasites over wide areas as a result of extensive State- 
Federal program of distribution. 

h) Plant-quarantine operations.—Inspection of 1,522,000 shipments of materials 
during the fiscal vear 1951 showed that 1,711 were moving in violation of Federal 
domestic GQuarantines. Air traffic from foreign countries during the period was 
the highest in aviation history; a 12-percent increase over the previous record year 
About one-third of the 64,400 planes inspected were found to be carrying material 
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not authorized for entry because of pest risks. This work has been greatly 
strengthened by the increase in appropriation granted in 1952. 

(i) Commercial production of allethrin.—Three commercial plants, the total cost 
of which aggregates $6 million, are now under construction for the production of 
allethrin. This insecticide, discovered by the Bureau scientists, is now produced 
and is similar to the powerful insecticidal constituents in pyrethrum flowers 
imported principally from Kenya Colony and the Belgian Congo. This develop- 
ment is an example of the response of industry to meet the demand for insecticides 
which have been proven in the Bureau’s research programs to be effective, eeonom- 
ical, and safe. 

(j) Research results accepted.—The dissemination of information concerning the 
effective, economical, and safe use of insecticides has made farmers, growers, 
ranchers, and other producers of agricultural products more consicious of the 
importance of protecting their products from injurious insects and plant diseases. 
In 1951 more than 1 billion pounds of pesticides were used. 

(k) Increased cotton yields.—Large-scale cooperative experiments using insecti- 
cidal combinations for the control of cotton pests resulted in a 45 percent increase 
in cotton yields. At the time of these tests this increased vield netted approxi- 
mately $75 more per acre to the grower. 

































II—SprciaLt PROBLEMS FacInG THE BUREA4 


(a) Pink bollworm.—The pink bollworm, the most destructive cotton insect 
known, has spread to 81 additional counties and parishes during the last 2 vears. 
It is now a threat to Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and in fact to the entire 
Cotton Belt. The present control program is simply not preventing spread. 
Much additional research information must be obtained to find the weak spot in 
its biology, its methods of spread, other than those presently forming a basis for 
the control program, and other pertinent facts. The control measures consisting 
primarily of seed sterilization and stalk destruction in restricted areas of heavy 
infestation in southern Texas have been considered adequate. However, the 
rapid spread almost to the Delta cotton-growing area places an obligation on us 
to expand our research to find practicable means of control for cotton growers. 

(b) Golden nematode.—Surveys in the fall of 1951 revealed evidence of an organ- 
ism affecting tobacco in Connecticut which resembles, and is closely related to, if 
not identical with the Golden nematode. It may be aspecific tobacco strain of the 
Golden-nematode genus. The species of the Golden nematode now in Long Island 
is not known to affect crops other than potatoes and tomatoes based on extensive 
research to date under laboratory conditions to determine if it will transfer to 
and feed on tobacco and other solanaceous plants. Federal and State agencies 
are working together to determine more specifically the identification of the pest, 
the significance of its presence, and the most appropriate action to be taken. 

(c) Shortage of chemicals for insecticides.—With serious shortages in materials 
such as benzene, chlorine, and sulfur necessary for the manufacture of many of the 
widely used insecticides, continued investigations on possible alternate insecticides 
that can be made from more readily available materials are vital if we are to ade- 
quately protect our food, feed, and fiber crops, and stores of food, fabrics, and 
clothing, wooden implements and equipment, and numerous other essential items 
subjec to insect attack. 


II]. IMPROVEMENTS IN ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Changes made in the Bureau’s organization, during the past vear are set forth 
below: 
A. CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION IN WASHINGTON 


(1) Administrative activities —% number of specific changes have been made to 
strengthen the administrative structure in the Washington office. The reorgan- 
ization of administrative functions in the Washington office is expected to provide 
a staff adequate to (a) develop and determine standard policies and procedures, 
(b) delegate under proper control as much responsibility to field offices as possible, 
(c) maintain adequate follow-up and field inspection to determine that instructions 
are applied and delegations of authority are being properly exercised. Previously 
adequate staff was not provided for these purposes, and most of the administrative 
responsibility was centered in Washington. 

(2) Program activities.—To strengthen certain research phases of the Bureau’s 
program and to coordinate research and control activities more closely at the 
regional level, the following changes in organization were made in various program 
functions in Washington: 
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(a) Investigations on insects affecting stored products—The activities of the 
Bureau in this functional area previously conducted as a part of the work of 
several divisions have been consolidated in a single unit so as to bring workers in 
this field into closer association with one another and to increase emphasis on 
this important phase of the Nation’s economy. This makes it possible to obtain 
information on this subject at one central point in the Bureau. 

(b) Activities with respect to bees and other beneficial insects.—Steps have been 
taken to consolidate all of the Bureau’s activities with respect to bees and other 
beneficial insects. Included in this unit will be all research relating to the 
biological control of insect pests and weeds. This work has previously. been 
conducted in several divisions of the organization. 

(c) Consolidation of work on fruit insects —Recognizing the progress made on 
the research and control phases of the oriental fruitfly problem, the Bureau is 
consolidating remaining functions of this important problem with the existing 
Division of Fruit Insect Investigations. It is proposed to assign to this Division 

responsibility for research work on the fruitfly investigations which has heretofore 
been conducted in a separate division. 

(d) Consolidation of certain quarantine activities —A consolidation has been 
made of the transit inspection functions of the former Division of Domestic 
Plant Quarantines with the former Division of Foreign Plant Quarantines so 
that now these activities are centralized in a single unit (Division of Plant Quaran- 
tines), thus making more effective utilization of the personnel engaged in these 
functions. Inasmuch as the remaining functions of the former Division of 
Domestic Plant Quarantines has been assigned to the regional offices, the Division 
was abolished. 

(e) Abolishment of the Division of Plant Disease Control_—Incident to the 
establishment of regional offices and the assignment of functions to them which 
had previously been conducted from Washington, the Division of Plant Disease 
Control was abolished. Provision for needed staff to coordinate interregional 
activities formerly assigned to this Division has been made in the Office of the 
Chief of Bureau. 

B. CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION IN FIELD 


(1) Establishment of regional of'ces—The Bureau has regionalized its control 
and regulatory activities into five geographical areas. The purpose of the 
reorganization is to provide better utilization of the Bureau’s manpower and 
equipment resources and permit unification and standardization of many of the 
policies and procedures governing program operation and administration. In 
addition to responsibility for planning and directing control programs, the 
regional offices have been given responsibility for planning, directing, coordinat- 
ing, and reviewing all administrative work of the Bureau within the respective 
regions. This change has resulted in bringing together in five central offices 
many of the administrative functions which were previously conducted at numer- 
ous individual locations and laboratories. Although the regional organization 
is basically on geographic lines, there are exceptions to permit operation of 
some programs on a functional basis. This is primarily true where a program 
is centered in one region but has fringe activities in an adjoining region, and 
where it would not be economical to staff another region for such activities. 
The States within each region and the headquarters are listed below: 

(a) Northeastern region, with headquarters at Greenfield, Mass., is composed 
of the States of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

(b) Southeastern region, with headquarters at Gulfport, Miss., is composed of 
the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

(c) Southwestern region, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., is composed 
of the States of Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

(d) Western region, with headquarters at Berkeley, Calif., is composed of the 
States of Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 

(e) North central region, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., is composed 
of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming. 

(2) Reorganization of grasshopper control. —Grasshopper control has been 
completely reorganized to bring personnel and facilities in line with current needs. 
This reorganization has resulted in a reduction in the required number of full-time 
positions from 94 to 41. Aldrin sprays were substituted for bran bait in all 
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cooperative control work in 1951. Specialized equipment for mixing, transport- 
ing, and applying bait will not be needed in the fuiure and has been listed for 
disposal. he mechanical shop at Denver has been discontinued. Automotive 
repairs and the transportation; mixing, and application of insecticides for emer- 
gency outbreaks are now handled on a contract basis. The staff assigned to 
grasshopper and Mormon-cricket control has been reduced so that only those 
technical employees have been retained who are needed to (a) assist in surveys 
to determine areas where outbreaks are developing, (b) assist States in demon- 
strating recommended. control procedures where particularly difficult problems 
are encountered, (c) assist States and local agencies in the organization of control 
districts where grasshoppers and Mormon crickets are a recurring problem, and 
(d) advise with States concerning plans for local control and for coordination when 
the problem includes several States. The technical force will be expended with 
seasonal help as needed. 

The administrative work for grasshopper control has been transferred to the 
regional office at Minneapolis, Minn. 

(3) Establishment of the aircraft and special equipment center.—An Aircraft and 
special equipment center has been established at Oklahoma City, Okla. Its 
funetions are— 

(a) To develop and implement policies and procedures for the modification, 
adaptation, and utilization of all Bureau-owned aircraft; to develop specifications 
and standards for aircraft work done for the Bureau under contract, and to test 
and demonstrate aircraft uses in pest-control work. 

(b) To develop and implement plans and procedures for an effective program 
of adapting and modifying special-purpose equipment to meet insect and plant- 
disease control requirements. 

These activities will be conducted in close cooperation with personnel of the 
Bureau, the Department, and other Federal and State agencies, and private 
industry. 

IV: Activities RELATING TO DEFENSE 


The Bureau is cooperating with the Department of Defense, at its request in 
research aimed at more adequate or less expensive protection of military personnel, 
military equipment, and housing. Typical examples of projects currently being 
conducted are: (a) to discover a safe and effective repellent to protect military 
personnel against disease-carrying and annoying mosquitoes, fleas, mites, and 
ticks; (b) to devise means of protecting clothing, subsistence items, and equip- 
ment from destruction by insects; (c) to develop a single material or combination 
of materials which will destroy several types of insects; (d) to develop more ef- 
fective and less expensive methods of protecting wood, electrical insulation, and 
other materials in the tropics. 

While these are direct programs which are being financed through defense 
funds, the Bureau is called upon frequently to provide information with regard 
to pest problems encountered by the Military, both in this country and abroad. 

est control plays a very important part in obtaining maximum agricultural 
production and in protecting harvested products. Because of this fact, the 
Bureau is aware of its responsibility to render the most effective public service 
possible. 


Mr. Hoyr. I would like, with your permission, to discuss some of 
our other activities. 
Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hoyt, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATUS OF REGIONALIZATION 


Mr. Hoyr. We have been trying to pursue our program of reorgan- 
ization of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, as you 
know. It has moved forward as rapidly as we have felt safe to go. 
We are not professional reorganizers. We have been obliged to feel 
our way with these various moves in an effort to make changes that 
would prove to be wise and would work out and stand up under 
conditions that we have to meet. We have not been making changes 
just for the sake of making changes. 
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The regional program has moved along, we think, fairly satisfac- 
torily. We have the regional offices all set up and going. We have 
reported on them at one time or another to the committee. The 
regional directors have been delegated authority to direct the control 
programs. These programs have been brought under the regional 
directors at this time so we feel we are on the way to an effective 
operation of all of these activities. You may wonder why we have 
not gone ahead at the same time to regionalize the research and 
quarantine activities. In both of these instances we have put the 
administrative functions into the regional set-up but the technical 
direction of the operations has been unchanged. There are two 
reasons for that: 

1. We felt we had probably bit off about all we could chew at one 
time and felt it to be desirable to try not to regionalize these operations 
at first; and 

2. Weare not so sure that the regional direction would be as effective 
and efficient for operations such as research. Research as it now stands 
is divided into subject-matter divisions. We have men at the head 
of these divisions who are particularly competent in their respective 
divisions and fields and we feel that we had better be pretty sure we 
are moving in the right direction before we break up the long associa- 
tion and the high degree of technical knowledge they have in directing 
these programs. 

The same is true with respect to the quarantine program, We have 
not vet been able to entirely convince ourselves that we can regionalize 
the direction of the quarantine work and make it as effective and 
make it operate as consistently as has been the case under the manage- 
ment heretofore. 


CHANGES IN RESEARCH ORGANIZATION INSECTS AFFECTING STORED 
PRODUCTS 


We have made some changes in addition to the regional changes in 
the field of research. We have brought together in one division all 
the activities which have to do with stored products. This has met 
with a very fine response. People interested in all the food-processing 
activities have been very appreciative of the fact that they can come 
now to Washington to one place and get all the information we have 
on this subject, whereas formerly they had to go to three or four di- 
Visions in order to get the full contact with that field of research work. 


BENEFICIAL INSECTS RESEARCH 


We are now in the process of combining activities into what will 
be called Beneficial Insect Investigation Division. That includes the 
present work of apiculture, or bee culture, and the collection of para- 
sites from abroad and their introduction and distribution in this 
country. It will also include the work we have been doing in intro- 
ducing insects to prey on injurious weeds. 

You may recall the last time we were up about the success that 
has come about in the far West in the control of the Klamath weed 
through the introduction of insects that have been preying on it. We 
now have made arrangements in cooperation with the State of Cali- 
fornia to send a man to the Mediterranean countries to find parasites 
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for the beet-leaf hopper in the Western States because it is the vector 
of a disease called curly top. While this man is on this trip we will 
have him investigate the feasibility of finding some parasites that 
might breed on the weed called halogeton. Halogeton occurs in 
some of the Mediterranean countries and he has been advised to be 
on the lookout for any patches of halogeton so he may make some 
insect collections there. 

We hope also to extend the work to include the introduction of 
additional parasites for the pink boll worm of cotton. We, bope to 
find additional parasites that may be used to control that destructive 
insect. 

The field of biological control is one which we feel we have never 
fully taken advantage of and we hope to expand our efforts in that 
direction and to make some worth-while progress in controlling some 
of the more serious insect. pests through the natural-control method. 


RESEARCH THROUGH SIMULATION OF CLIMATE STUDIES 


We talked when we were up here before about oriental fruitfly 
situation. An important problem in a study such as that on the 
oriental fruitfly in Hawaii is to try to get information as to what 
we might do if it should find its way to the mainland. We have 
had no way heretofore to do anything more than guess, but when this 
fruitfly work got under way we developed some machines or cabinets 
which are equipped for providing temperature and humidity control 
so now we are able to simulate climate of various places on the main- 
land in Hawaii where we can check the effect of the climate on the 
development of the insect. Seven cabinets were bought and the 
climates of six places were picked to be duplicated to begin these 
tests. 

Fort Pierce, Fla., is one. There we find conditions for the develop- 
ment of the oriental fruitfly to be about equally favorable to those of 
Hawai. We started these cabinets in the spring. It takes a year to 
conduct the full operation. We started in the spring so we now have 
reached this same time of year in these tests and thus far the climate at 
Fort Pierce has been entirely satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
oriental fruitfly. 

We have a machine with climatic control to duplicate that in 
Charleston,S.C. The flies in this cabinet are still surviving although 
they have not qgultiplied at the rate they did under Fort Pierce 
conditions. 

We have a machine running also the Vincennes, Ind., climate and 
there we stil) have life. That machine was a Jittle slower in getting 
under way so we have not reached the same date there. Under 
conditions in Indiana in November the flys were having a hard time 
to survive but we still had a few survivors. 

We have three machines running under California conditions. 
The State purchased three of these machines. We have four. So 
there are three machines running under California conditions— one 
simulating those at Riverside, one at Fresno, and one at Oceanside. 
The one at Fresno looks as though the fly did not thrive during the 
summer. The other two are still going and we have not got the final 
figures on that. 
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The seventh machine we are duplicating conditions at a point in 
Hawaii where the fruitfly has maintained heavy populations which is 
a check on the total operation. You see to show whether or not by 
this sytem we can depend on the results we are getting our conditions 
in the cabinet can be running very closely to those on the outside as 
in Hawaii. 

That is going to have a great deal of importance if we find we can 
definitely reproduce the climatic conditions and carry them through. 
In that way we can get, at weak places in the life history of an insect. 
It will have a great deal of importance in future operations because 
it will give us a definite picture of what to expect if they should become 
located in new areas and what kind of treatments may be needed to 
bring them under control. 


PINK BOLLWORM PROBLEM 


Now, I want to talk a minute about the pink bollworm situation. 
It has moved into new areas this year and last vear. I think this 
year is the third year in which that is the case. We have been losing 
ground on the pink bollworm in spite of every effort we have been 
able to make to keep it under control] and to prevent its spread. 

For three seasons at the critical time of the year in late August or 
early September, we have had weather unfavorable for the control 
program in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas which has delayed 
the suppressive program and each time we have had additional spread. 
It is now in a new area of Oklahoma in which State we had hoped to 
have it completely eradicated. We had 2 years of negative results 
there. This year we find a new infestation and a new one in the State 
of Louisiana. So, the outlook is not good and we conclude that we 
need to know more about the methods of controlling the pink boll- 
worm because we clearly cannot depend on methods that are in turn 
dependent on the weather. We have to have a method of control that 
is better than we now have. 

With that in mind, we have, after consulting with Mr. Roberts and 
with the Agricultural Research Administrator, decided to adjust our 
research funds to make additional available for pink bollworm re- 
search. We have raised $30,000 by assessing various research activi- 
ties and have allotted that amount for immediate operation to the 
Division of Cotton Insect Investigations for stepping up the pink boll- 
worm research. We have done that with the understanding that 
other phases of the cotton insect work will be modifie@ in order to step 
up pink bollworm research through the transfer of their own funds or 
personnel. This means that, in the current’ year we are adding 
$30,000 plus an amount previously used on research on other cotton 
insect research at the rate of $30,000 a year for the remainder of this 
vear. We hope to continue that through next year. Our research on 
pink bollworm has been about $40,000 a year out of the cotton-insect 
program. We are adding at the rate of $60,000 to that for a full vear 
for a total of approximately $100,000 which we think the situation 
requires. 

That is not because we hold more lightly the importance of the 
research we have been doing on either these other activities, or on 
other cotton insects but we are convinced that we have reached a 
point in the pink boll worm situation where something drastic has to 
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be done now. The $30,000 we have turned over to cotton insects 
will be used in part for nonrecurring items. They want to get some 
insect cages so they can rear pink boll worms and watch them in 
hibernation during the winter and start search for parasites and get 
the increased program under way at the proper time this season and 
avoid having to wait until the turn of the fiscal year. We feel hopeful 
that by bearing down on methods of controlling the pink boll worm 
we may find some additional controls to strengthen the methods used 
in the past. 
RMA ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


We have been working very closely with RMA advisory committees 
set up in the Department. A number are interested in various 
activities in the Bureau and we have tried to get their views on prob- 
lems affecting our research and have tried to apply them. I think we 
have had very happy relationships with the advisory committees and 
we have been able to keep them informed of what we are trying to do 
and they have in turn indicated to us the changes in our programs 
that they think we ought to make. 


INSECT PEST DETECTING SERVICE 


I would like also to mention that we are working on a plan for an 
insect pest detecting service. We need to get more information about 
the prevalence and distribution of insect pests quickly so we may 
avoid having insect populations build up to serious proportions before 
we start. We are going to try to keep abreast of them. 

We have given a good deal of time and thought to ways in which such 
a service ought to be set up. It is not planned that this would be a 
new function that the Department of Agriculture would operate on a 
separate basis. The States, as individual units cannot carry on such 
an activity because of the difficulty of working outside their own 
borders. Hence we have proposed that an insect-pest-detecting serv- 
ice function under the auspices of State and Federal Governments 
as a cooperative undertaking and are inviting all entomologists 
throughout the country to participate. 

We took this up at national meetings of the entomologists and we 
have had a very good response. In general, the way it is proposed to 
carry it out is to have the States accept responsibility of setting up a 
central office. It would not need to be a new office. They would 
designate one of the State agencies to serve in that capacity and to 
make use of the information obtained within the State. Thus this 
designated State office would receive the information and that which 
could be used in the State for State purposes would be immediately 
available. Finally the information would flow into Washington where 
the Bureau would bring it all together and make it available to all the 
States. The State that finds a new infestation or a serious infestation 
on an insect that has been there before would have that information 
for their use as soon as it is obtained. It would not need to come to 
Washington and go back to them but they can take whatever action 
they deem proper. To insure that other States in the region get the 
information we feel the Bureau can serve a useful purpose in picking 
up that information and making it available to all the States. 
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We hope that it will be of assistance in preventing cases where 
the information of the presence of a new problem in an area comes 
only after the infestation has become so intense that it would be a 
serious problem. 

In this connection it is proposed to continue the surveys that have 
been carried on such as the truck crop insects and corn-borer surveys. 
In carrying out that work we feel that we will be able to take care of 
special problems such as the request of Civil Defense for us to be on 
the lookout for dangerous insects that might be introduced for sabo- 
tage purposes. 

We feel this plan provides the best protection it would be possible 
to have without additional funds. It is a proper responsibility for 
entomologists to make observations and report them whenever and 
wherever they think they would be of interest. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONTINGENCY FUND 


I would also like to comment on our feeling that the action taken 
by this committee in sponsoring a contingency fund for pest control 
is working out in a very effective way. It is very reassuring to know 
that we have funds available in the event of an emergency that can 
be drawn on through prescribed channels and that that money is 
there for such uses and that we do not have to present an itemized 
budget as in the case of a regular appropriation. We feel that was a 
very definite step forward in providing for pest control of an un- 
expected character. 

We fixed up some booklets here, Mr. Chairman, which show some 
of the areas involved in these control projects. This is informational 
and shows the present situation. I] think there are enough copies 
here for the members of the committee and we would be very happy 
to have you make such use of as you wish. 

1 think that closes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATION OF BUREAU AND ACTION TAKEN 


Mr. Wurrren. In connection with your statement, Mr. Hoyt, we 
will insert in the record at this point a summary prepared by the 
committee staff of the findings and action taken pursuant to the 
investigations of the Bureau made by our investigators in 1949 and 
1950. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND ACTION TAKEN PURSUANT TO INVESTIGATION OF BUREAI 
OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


Two investigations have been made of this Bureau, the first in the late summer 
and fall of 1949, and the second a year later, as follows: 

1. Jnitial study.—Because the committee was not fully satisfied with informa 
tion furnished by officials of this Bureau during the hearings on the 1950 appro 
priations, it requested on July 26, 1949, a thorough investigation of the work of 
this Bureau to secure information as to efficiency of management and effective 
ness of programs. Studies were made of the central-office activities and visits 
were made to field activities in many cases. Interviews were conducted with 
employees of the Bureau, ranchers, farmers, State employees, farmer and ranchet 
organizations, county agents, county commissioners, and business organizations 
interested in this work. 

The final report was dated January 14, 1950. 
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2. Follow-up survey.—This investigation was requested on March 20, 1950, to 
determine the progress made in correcting the unsatisfactory conditions found 
in the initial survey. The report was submitted on December 18, 1950. 

The findings and conclusions contained in these two reports were discussed at 
great length with Bureau oflicials. The first report was considered in connection 
with the regular hearings on the 1951 budget, and the second was submitted to 
Bureau officials for study and comment as part of the 1952 hearings. 

A review of the committee findings, together with Bureau comments furnished 
last year and progress reports submitted during the past 6 months, follows: 


Committee finding 1. A well-defined written program should be prepared well in 
advance each year for each control program. 

This document should set forth specific information as to the scope of the 
program, the acreage to be treated, quantity of insecticide, bait, or other ma- 
terial to be used, and the estimated costs. During the investigation repeated 
attempts were made to obtain documents containing written details of programs 
without success. 


Bureau comments 


We agree that there is a general weakness in detailed documentation of all 
aspects of each of our control programs. 
Bureau reports 

First-quarter report indicates the establishment of a committee of Bureau 
officials to review research program. Report for second quarter indicates pro- 
gress on this study and presents results of an analysis of adjustments in re- 
search program, 
Committee finding 2. The Bureau should make a careful study of its entire 

organization to (a) consolidate operations wherever possible, (b) liquidate 


activities no longer essential or productive, and (¢) reduce operating and 
ddministrative costs. 


In many sections of the United States there are several control programs 
covering practically the same geographical area: each program in many respects 
operates independentiy of the other, resulting in higher operating costs. 
Bureau comments 


This recommendation contemplates an over-all management-improvement pro- 
sram in the agency, which the Bureau agrees is sound and is diligently imple- 
menting, as the progress already made and discussed in the Bureau's Comments 
n the report will reveal. 
Bureau reports 


The first quarter report indicates initiation of a program to reorganize Wash 
ington activities and establish five regional offices to coordinate and consolidate 
field programs, The report states that program changes resulted in the termina- 
lion of leases Costing $39,509 annually. The report for the second quarter states 
that during the second quarter of the fiscal vear the Bureau continued its reorgan- 
ization efforts with the Chief of the Bureau and members of his immediate staff 
ineeting with regional directors and their project leaders in the field to discuss 
programs, plans, and problems and to secure full understanding of assignments 
wnd reponsibilities. Considerable attention has also been given during this quar 
fer to improving and strengthening the Bureau's survey function and meetings 
have been held with State entomologists and others to integrate Federal 
State facilities available for this work as effectively as possible. 

During the second quarter consolidation of office, laboratory, and warehous- 
ing facilities and other changes in Bureau space were made to permit more 
efficient operation with a net annual saving of $35,392 in salary and rentat 
charges. ‘The report shows the following changes: 

The Atlantic coast area office of plant quarantine port inspection was moved 
from 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., to a Government-owned building at 641 
Washington Street, New York, N. Y., saving $2,250 per annum in rent. 

The gypsy-moth quarantine enforcement « 


and 





ffice at Barre, Vt., was moved t 


) 
the office of the State cooperator at Montpelier, Vt. 
The blister-rust control office at Brookville, Pa., was moved and housed with 
other Department of Agriculture agencies. 
ee blister-rust control office located in the post-office building at 
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Coneord, 
was moved to the office of the State cooperator, 
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The Japanese-beetle control office at Charlotte, N. C., was consolidated wit 
another Bureau office. 

The stored-product insect investigations office at 900 North Lombardy Street. 
Richmond, Va., was combined with the laboratory lecated at 9 East Cary Street 

The headquarters office of phony peach and peach mosaic was transferred from 
San Antonio, Tex., to Gulfport, Miss., to effect increased efficiency in program 
direction and administrative functions. This transfer also resulted in a savinz 
of 1,353 square feet of Federal space. 

The forest-insect investigations office was moved into the same building as the 
regional headquarters at Gulfport, Miss. This transfer represented no direct 
savings in rental charges but it is anticipated that savings will accrue from re 
ductions in travel, communication costs, and administrative help. 

The white-fringed beetle contro] office and white-fringed beetle research office 
both located at Florala, Ala., were combined to effect savings in clerical an 
communication costs. 

The white-fringed beetle control office in Monroeville, Ala., was moved to new 
space more in line with program requirements. A lease for office space costine 
$180 per year was terminated. (The new lease was included in the repor' 
covering the first quarter.) 

The stored-product insect investigations field offices at Modesto, Calif... and 
Hutchinson, Kans., were combined with the Manhattan, Kans., laberatery re 
sulting in a saving of $1,080 in rental charges as well as some administrative 
expenses. 

Consolidations have been effected in the foreign-plant quarantine and transit 
inspection stations and pink-bollworm stations in Laredo and Presidio, Tex., re 
sulting in a saving of 8600 per vear in rental charges. 

At Corpus Christi, Tex., a new lease, costing $2,217 on an annual basis, was 
executed to provide consolidated space for the pink-bollworm and Mexican fruit 
fly work at that point. 

Pink bollworm and Mexican fruitfly facilities and the project concerned with 
cooperation with Mexico were combined in San Antonio, Tex., with an immediate 
salary saving of $23,015 per annum. Further savings will result from caneella 
tion of leases in January 1952. 

Pink-bollworm and Mexican fruitfly facilities in district and area offices in 
Harlingen, Tex., were consolidated. This resulted in an immediate saving of 
$2,955 in clerical help. In addition to lease savings reported last quarter, thei 
has now been another lease cancellation amounting to $1,125 per annum. 

Truck-crop laboratories located at Ventura and Alhambra, Calif. were com 
bined with the fruit-insects laboratory at Whittier, Calif. This consolidation 
saved rentals of $3,210 per annum and clerical help amounting to $2,955 per 
annul. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., the cereal and forage insect investigations office was 
combined with the barberry-eradication project headquarters, resulting in a 
saving of $840 per annum in rental charges. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Japanese-bettle, barberry-eradication, and blister-rusi 
control offices were consolidated in the same office, releasing a considerable 
amount of Government space. The consolidation made it possible to close the 
blister rust office at Wooster, Ohio. No saving resulted inasmuch as space hur 
previously been provided by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Also in Columbus, Ohio, it was necessary to secure new laboratory space fo! 
the forest-insects laboratory previously housed in the Army barracks as the bas 
Was reactivated. This space costs 83,000 annually. 

At Garden City. Kans., a new lease was executed at a cost of $800 annuall 
to provide space for the grasshopper-control project office moved from Hann 
bal, Mo. 

At Amarillo, Tex., space was acquired at an annual rental of $840 for the 
grasshopper-control office moved from Waco, Tex. 

The barberry-eradication office at West Lafayette, Ind., and the corn-earworn 
office at Urbana, Ill were combined with the barberry-eradication office in 
Urbana, Ill., releasing some Federal space. By utilizing the services of on 
clerk-typist between the two offices, a saving of approximately $1,500 will | 
realized by each project. 

A reduction in needed space in barberry eradication at Bluefield, W. Va 
resulted in an annual rental saving of $720. 
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Summary 





12 leases canceled—annual rentals__......-..--._-_---__----_-_--------~ $10, 005 
5 leases executed—annual rentals_________._-_--_----------------- cn: |; Gaeen 
iat qeeieReed MONTAL BAWiNOe on eee a ao $3, 467 
Estimated salary savings incident to these space adjustments _------_ 31,925 
NN Sl ELT A PTR FEILER NR FT a $35, 392 


The report for the second quarter also shows the following concerning 
administrative staff requirements : 

The staffing of the administrative divisions in Washington and in the five 
regional administrative offices was completed during this quarter with very 
few exceptions. A summary of the changes in administrative personnel result- 
ing from the changes in organization that have been made in the past 6 months 
follows: 

Number of Bureau employees prior to reorganization whose jobs were pre- 

dominantly based on the performance of administrative service activities. 216 


Number of employees after reorganization engaged in similar activities_._-_ 18 
Net reduction (12.5 percent) —~__ ~~~ Rey TES ie SE ne RE Pine 27 


The primary objective of the changes in the administrative organization is to 
improve and strengthen this work in the Bureau, and particularly to provide 
facilities for more effective utilization of the Bureau’s manpower and equipment 
resources. An additional result, however, is that an estimated saving of 
$59,000 will accrue from these changes. This is true, despite the fact that the 
present staff includes provision for some centralized administrative functions 
in the Bureau not previously given needed attention, such as a records-manage- 
ment program and an administrative issuance system. Provision is also made 
for a more closely coordinated personnel-trainng program, the operation of an 
nccounting system geared to recent legislation. and an adequate follow-up 
service to field activities. The estimated saving of $59,000 was almost sufficient 
to finance the new positions of the five regional directors and their secretaries 
established when the regional plan for control and regulatory work was put 
into effect July 1, 1951. 


Committee finding 3. Permanent employees of the Bureau should be trained 
wherever possible in the operations of several control programs ivithin a 
geographical area 

One of the most repeated criticisms of the Bureau is that employees are not 
trained to handle more than one insect-control program in a given area. ‘State 
officials directly connected with insect-control programs frequently complain 
that most employees of the Bureau are specialists on one particular type of 
insect. Since most State people have under their supervision several insect 
control programs in their respective States, they must deal with a number of 
Bureau employees in a particular area. 

Such a plan should utilize regular employees more fully, reduce the need for 
temporary employees during peak seasons of certain programs, and reduce the 
amount of travel and other costs involved in traveling from one area of the 
country to another on one type of insect control. 

There is much evidence of overspecialization in the white-pine blister-rust 
and barberry-eradication programs. State officials and the public in general 
find it irksome to take their problems to one specialist after another. 

At the time the Golden Nematode Control Division was established in 1949, 
the Division of Gypsy Moth Control was already established in Greenfield, Mass., 
and the Division of Japanese Beetle Control was located at East Orange, N. J 
The new golden-nematode program could have been made a function of either 
uf these existing activities, with substantial administrative savings 
Bureau comments 

The Bureau is aware of the importance of centralizing administration of 
related control programs, and it is expected that the reorganization plan that 
has been initiated will do much to accomplish this objective. The general plan 
of the Bureau to regionalize its control programs provides better facilities for 
employee training in more than one field. The Bureau has followed the policy 
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of transferring individuals from one project to another and from one area to 
another whenever there was a shift in workload; however, the peak periods 
of control operations in any one geographic area frequently occur about the 
same time, thus limiting the extent to which this can be done except for training 
purposes. 

The committee Commented specifically on the establishment of the Golden 
Nematode Control Division in 1949. Golden nematode quarantine and control 
involve a very intensive effort in a limited area in New York State. Research 
to develop and improve procedures both with reference to surveys and regu- 
latory practices is conducted by Cornell University in cooperation with the 
BPISAE. Quarantine and control phases of the work are financed and admin- 
istered jointly with the New York State Department of Agriculture. To provide 
tor the closest coordination of the work of the several agencies contributing to the 
program, it Was mutually agreed that the over-all headquarters for the activity 
should be established on Long Island. In the early phases of this program strict 
enforcement of regulations to prevent spread of the past resulted in numerous 
controversial issues which required prompt joint Federal-State determinations 
and action. The Bureau believes that the administrative functions of this ac- 
tivity can now be consolidated with similar functions of other programs in the 
northeast, but that the technical features of the work should be continued as a 
closely coordinated Federal-State effort headquartered within the area where 
infestation is known to exist. 

Bureau reports 

The report for the first quarter mentions a proposed review of all training 
activities. The report for the second quarter is as follows: 

It has been necessary during this quarter to conduct intensive training pro- 
grams both in Washington and in the five regional administrative offices. This 
is particularly related to the transfer of many administrative responsibilities 
to the regional officer, such as the maintenance of a complete accounting system 
under the new apportionment laws, purchasing under the controlled materials 
plan of the National Production Administration, and the employment of person- 
nel under delegated authority. 

A training conference of the regional administrative officers was held during 
this period. Some other employees of the regional offices have been brought into 
Washington for intensive training in the Bureau and in the departmental staff 
offices concerned with the subject matter. Regional offices have established local 
contact with representatives of other Governmental agencies such as Treasury 
disbursing officers, the Civil Service Commission, General Services Administra- 
tion, General Accounting Office, ete., to coordinate more closely the Burean’s 
activities with these agencies, 


Committee finding 4. The present ercessive number of supervisory positions 


Should be substantially reduced and the entire grade structure should be 
re-evaluated to climinate instances of overgrading of supervisory positions 

In several of the control programs, there appears to be excessive layers of 
supervision. In one program, there are three separate supervisory groups above 
the working level. In several activities, wide gaps in grades exist between the 
supervisors and those being supervised. 

Japanese beetle control—There are three grades of supervisors at the division 
level, two grades at the project level, one supervisor at the regional level, and 
one or more supervisors at the district or working level. Thus, there are three 
layers of supervision above the level where the work is performed, despite the 
fact that the great bulk of th® work of this program is performed outside this 
Division 

Gupsy and brown-tail moths.—tn this program there also appears to be ex 
cessive supervision, as well as overgrading of positions. There are four levels 
of supervision above the working level or subdistrict (division, project, region, 
and district). While the program is not as complex as the Japanese beetle pro 
gram, covers substantially less territory, has no control functions, and conducts 
no surveys, the grades of the top supervisors are the same. In addition, a re 
duction in personnel appears feasible in view of the fact that about 16 percent 
of the permanent personnel is handling administrative duties. 

Dutch elm.—This program consists of six permanent and four temporary em 
plovees, including two GS-12 project leaders. The top positions were established 
at the time the project was many times larger than at present. One of the su 
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pervisors, due to lack of work on the Dutch elm program, spends half of his 
time on the other progranis of the Division of Japanese Beetle Control. 

White pine blister rust.—This program has five levels of supervision above the 
working level (division. region, area, State, and district). It is believed that 
economies can be achieved without program impairment through the elimination 
of the area and State supervisors and through the reduction in the number of 
districts. 





Barberry cradication.—The cost of supervision, administration, and technical 
assistance appears to be excessive in the barberry program. In addition to a 
sizable staff at the regional office level, generally each State operation is super- 
vised by a State leader. During the fiscal year 1950, $700,000 in Federal funds 
was allocated for barberry eradication. The non-Federal cooperators contributed 
$275,000. Of the Federal funds, $224,000 was spent for supervision, general 
administration and technical assistance. This amount represents 32> percent 
of the Federal allocation and about 23 percent of the total cost of the program, 


Bureau comments 


The Bureau is now reevaluating its position structure in collaboration with 
the Office of Personnel of the Department in connection with the current organi 
zational studies and in line with the plan to regionalize its control and adminis 
trative functions. In this study full consideration will be given to changes in 
program objectives, responsibilities, relationships to other agencies, and future 
technical requirements. Consideration has been given to specific examples cited 
by the committee concerning levels of supervision, and this matter will receive 
further attention. It should be pointed out, however. that reference to five 
levels of supervision above the working level on white pine blister rust control 
is misleading. Divisional headquarters for this activity is now located in 
Washington, D. C. This small staff (division leader, one assistant division 
leader, one administrative officer and five clerks) is responsible for coordinating 
the work of all agencies (Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land Management, State, and private) participating 
in this program. In the field this program is administered through five regional 
offices. Regional officers are responsible for coordinating the efforts of all 
agencies having land management or other responsibilities in connection with 
control work in their regions. They are responsible for making surveys to deter 
mine priority of areas to receive attention, establishing work standards, main- 
taining records of work accomplished, and checking to see that standards are met. 
They have full responsibility for all cooperative work on State and private lands. 

Below the regional level organization varies. In the West where most of the 
Work is in tmountainous areas the next level of supervision is the operations 
supervisor, Who is respousible for a number of work camps of 55 to 50 men each, 
His area of responsibility varies from Year to year, depending on where work 
is being done. 

Below the operations supervisor is the camp boss who has immediate direction 
of 35 to 50 men Ile is responsible for training these men, dividing them into 
work crews, checking their work, recording and mapping work accomplished, 
ete. He is responsible for camp maintenance including housing and subsistence. 

in the Lake States and in the East the level of supervision below the regional! 
officer is the area or State supervisor. As the workload diminishes, two or more 
States ure combined into an area. The State or area is divided into districts 
and the district supervisor has much the same responsibility as the camp boss 
in the West, except that in one instance the men are maintained in camps and in 
the other they are recruited locally. 

The Bureau recognizes that to provide close technical supervision of work of 
this kind is costly, but experienced has proved that it is essential where many 
ewnerships are involved and poor work must be done over again. The Bureau 
proposes to continue to make every effort to improve administration of this pro- 
gram and to reduce the cost of supervision if that can be done without jeopard- 
izing thoroughness of work. 
surcanu Reports 

According to the Tirst quarter report, a Classification and organization survey of 
all organizational units of the Bureau located within the southwestern region 
has been completed. As a result of the survey the pink bollworm and Mexican 
fruitfly control project has been reorganized along more efficient lines. The 
component positions are being reevaluated for the purpose of determining the 
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proper classification. A classification and organization survey of the northeast- 
ern and north central regions has also been initiated. 

The second quarter report states that comprehensive classification surveys of 
research, control, and regulatory positions have been made in three regions, and 
that as soon as simliar surveys are completed in the two remaining regions a basis 
will exist for evaluating grades of these positions to insure conformance with 
the objectives of the Classification Act. 

Committee finding 

5. Steps should be taken to achieve more equitable financing of various programs 
so that the individual cooperating States will pay their fair share of the cost 
of these programs. 

In most of the control programs the Federal Government is paying more than 
50 pereent of the costs. It is essential, therefore, that more equitable contribu- 
tions be obtained from non-Federal cooperators or that Federal contributions be 
reduced, 

Japanese beetle control.—During fiscal year 1950 Federal expenditures for this 
program were $509,100 (55 percent) and State expenditures were $420,813 (45 
percent). While the Federal and State contributions are fairly equal on a total 
basis, the following States contributed only the following percent of funds spent 
in each: 


Percent Percent 
i EASE ETRE, PPO GET gs ON gan ee eg ine ae alr rien 28 
District of Columbia_..._.--....__~- 8S Sy. 2 ee Se ches 19 
RL SED ARIE I, SES ae 18 
Massachusetts__._._-_____ so hiidemiaalcton: cSt p+” SSR EES Saleen albeit aad tig a aesteeimtrges Se 35 


In addition, account must be taken of the two Federal laboratories at Moores- 
town, N. J., where $180,000 annually is spent. This increases the Federal contri- 
bution to about 61 percent. 

Gypsy and brown-tail moths.—Dnuring fiscal year 1950 the Federal expendi- 
tures for this work ran $148,200 (65 percent) as compared with State con- 
tributions of $77,000 (35 percent ). 

Sweetpotato weevil—The States’ contribution to this program during fiscal 
year 1950 totaled $677,400 (66 percent) as against $205,500 (34 percent) for the 
Federal Government. However, the following States failed to contribute 50 
percent: 


Percent 
Florida___ ’ ay ie Oe eo ee eee he en ee ee 37 
RE Pas AAD Ree OR Ce ar eS ee SON mee E ORNS CAE Pein) Pa ae ee & 37 
See SI east bea Eyck die ae es epee ees PETE —er 


Phony peach and peach mosaic.—During fiscal year 1950 the Federal expendi- 
tures on this program were $152,900 (66 percent) and the State costs were 
$80,184 (34 percent). Some of the cooperating States contributed an equal 
amount or more. However, the following seven States contributed less than 
half the cost: 


Percent Percent 
EE eRe fk ft | ee ae Ce es ee eee 38 
ESE ae aera eae eee eae oo 4 Mouth Caroligie.<. ook 8 
ee eee ha Sushi ees SG) Dekass i ok. eb adeda coe eis. hate 
NS air is ei Boe 


It is the contention of the personnel of this program that the cost to State 
orchard growers for replacement of diseased trees ($126,580) should be borne 
by the States. 

White-fringed beetle-——During fiscal year 1950 Federal allotments for this 
program were $821,300 or 64 percent. Contributions from State, county, and 
other local cooperators amounted to $459,375. 

Hall scale-—This program is financed by the Federal Government and the 
State of California, where the only known infestations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere have occurred. In fiscal year 1950 the contributions were $129,500 
Federal (93 percent) and $10,394 State (7 percent). The Federal Government 
may feel that it has an added responsibility because the scale was discovered 
on Federal property but California is being benefited far more than amount of 
its contribution. 

Pink bollworm.— During fiscal year 1950 Federal contributions to this work 
were $1,213,238 as compared to State funds of $216,981 and funds from State 
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cooperators of $10,552,433. Local funds more than equaled Federal funds in 
all States but the following: 


Percent 
pr Se Se a a ae oe et ae gn eee BEEN SORE. SO eicr anki eae Vel aeere™ 0 
Winweee e BL TSd bt PY gt ORS in N57 ek Cee ae ee ET eet ene ee oe a 6 


Georgia aes a Das Se EE OUR VORy LETC one od De ge an Tye eee OP aero me 0 


White pine blister rust.—It is impossible to make a comparison of contribu- 
tions to this program, except in the northeastern region, since Federal expendi- 
tures include funds for advice and assistance to other Federal agencies oper- 
ating blister rust programs. However, in Idaho the Federal funds spent on 
State and private lands totaled $150,000 (78 percent) while State and local con- 
tributions amounted to $42,000 (22 percent). 

In the northeastern region the following States failed to match Federal funds 
as follows: 





Percent Percent 
as ciihtenin cently a renee a ee 29 
New Hampshire..................~.. SS a ee 45 
Vermenes nu ener Sr re NINA TP TNIN cnc Santee sree bie eemeed 48 


Barberry eradication—In the fiscal year 1950, Federal expenditures were 
$700,000 (73 percent) and State and local cooperators contributed $274,947 (27 
percent). Only in the case of North Dakota and Montana are the Federal funds 
being matched. 

Golden nematode.—The Federal expenditure has increased from 42 percent 
in 196 to 56 percent in 1950. It should be noted that New York State decreased 
its 1950 expenditures by 15 percent, while Federal Government costs decreased 
only 8.5 percent. 
Bureau comments 


The committee makes use of the word “equitable” in cooperative pest-control 
financiag. The inference is that individual cooperating States may not be 
paying their fair share of the cost of these programs. The Bureau finds it dif- 
ficult, in view of many complexities in these programs, to satisfactorily define 
“equitable” in reference to State contributions. The Bureau is hopeful that it 
may be possible to develop with the committee a workable mutual understanding 
of the equities involved. In general, the Bureau policy may be briefly stated 
as follows: 

(1) It believes the responsibility is Federal to prevent the entry into this 
country of foreign pests ; 

(2) It believes the responsibility is Federal to take immediate steps to 
eradicate or suppress incipient infestations of newly found, introduced insects 
that may have become established in limited areas; 

(3) It believes that when an introduced pest becomes generally distributed 
over an area comprising one or more States, it and affected States have a re- 
sponsibility to take such measures as may be deemed practicable to prevent or 
delay its spread to other parts of the country; 

(4) It believes that control within a generally infested area becomes a 
joint undertaking of the Federal Government and the States concerned. In 
such cases the degree to which States assume a share of responsibility has 
varied greatly depending upon the importance of the pest in the State where it 
happened to be introduced, 

In accordance with this understanding, the Bureau has accepted responsibility 
for surveys and for enforcing requirements to safeguard interstate transporta- 
tion of products likely to carry the pest. The Bureau directs this work and the 
States or affected industries assume the expense of treatments which serve as a 
basis for certification for the interstate movement of products originating within 
their boundaries. In a given State, contributions to meet these responsibilities 
lay or may not represent a 50-50 division of the cost. 

Often an insect will become far more destructive in some other area than at 
the point where it first becomes established. In such cases the success or failure 
of a control program may depend upon what is done in a State where little 
damage is occurring. Therefore, it is considered important that the Federal 
Governinent he prepared to take the leadership in suppressive work under such 
circumstances. 

The committee refers to certain cooperative activities, the first of which 
happens to be Japanese beetle control. This will serve as well as any other as 
an example. The Bureau has stated publicly that in the light of its present 
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information the Japanese beetle may eventually become established in any areas 
in the United States where it may find favorable conditions. The basis of the 
cooperative program has been to delay that spread to give time to develop 
more effective methods of living with the insect, and to provide protection for 
the uninfested States as long as is deemed practicable. The question as to 
Whether this program has reached the limits of its effectiveness is to be con- 
sidered at a public hearing which has been called by the Department for March 
30, and with respect to which the committee has been advised. 

Pending the information that may be developed in this hearing, for the pur 
pose of this discussion we are considering the Japanese beetle control program as 
an effort to delay the spread of this injurious insect, with special attention to 
the thought that there should be more equitable financing in order that indi 
vidual cooperating States may add their fair share of the cost. Certain States 
are listed with an indication of the percentage contributed by them. It is as 
sumed the figures used were obtained from the Bureau. The Bureau has, during 
the past several years, furnished figures on cooperation of the various States 
which it has obtained from the States and which represent Known actual con- 
tributions. No attempt has been made to try to determine total contributions 
of the States in the form of the value of the effort put forth by communities and 
individuals directly concerned. These include expenditures by civie organiza 
tions, garden clubs, other community-wide associations of individuals, country 
clubs, and affected industries. These indirect contributions, all of which benefit 
the effort to delay the spread of the Japanese beetle, would total far in excess 
of Federal expenditures. 

The figures obtained from the Bureau show that no contribution bas been 
made by the District of Columbia. The Bureau has not sought to compile figures 
indicating contributions made by the District of Columbia, nor those from the 
States concerned along the lines previously mentioned, because of the cost of 
such a compilation. In addition to the suppressive efforts made by District 
residents, the Bureau has used its regularly appropriated funds for the enforce 
ment of the Japanese beetle quarantine in the District of Columbia. The 
District government has cooperated in the organized control effort by timely 
spraying of trees and shrubs in public parks and along streets. This is typical 
of the type of cooperation that is received in every State in which Japanese 
beetle control work is carried on. It is also typical of the type of coooperation 
that is received in connection with other programs included by the investigators 
under this general heading. 

Included in the comimittee’s report on the Japanese beetle control program is 
the statement that “in addition, account must be taken of the two Federal 
laboratories at Moorestown, N. J., where $180,000 annually is spent. This in 
creases the Federal contribution to about 61 percent.” This activity represents 
research aimed at developing information in connection with efforts to suppress 
the Japanese beetle and to minimize the economic consequences of its presence 
in a given community. State experiment stations also participate in research 
on the Japanese beetle and its control. The Bureau does not consider that re- 
search on national or regional problems should be contingent on fund matching. 
The value of information resulting from research is not restricted to any one 
State or area. 

Bureau reports 


The only report received on this subject is the special report dated February 
1, 1952, made by the study group appointed by the Secretary. 


Committee finding 6. The files of the various fie]d installations should be peri- 
odically reviewed for the purpose of purging them of obsolete and worthless 
records, Personnel records of former employees should be centralized, prob- 
ably in Washington, D. C., thus relieving erpensive commercial space and 
providing a central reference point for prior employment data 

Instances were observed where files contained worthless and obsolete materials 
which had accumulated over long periods of time. Savings in valuable space 
could be realized if these worthless materials were disposed of. It was noted 
in many of the field offices that considerable space is utilized to maintain files 
on former temporary employees. A central reference point for prior employ- 
ment data would relieve the Bureau of the necessity of corresponding with the 
various field offices in an effort to secure data on these employees. 

White pine blister rust.—There should be a complete overhauling and house 
cleaning in the Cambridge office. Each supervisory official has his own set of 
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files. With the accumulation of material going back to the beginning of the pro- 
gram, these files take on sizable proportions. In addition to individual files, 
a central file is maintained. An examination of the files showed material stored 
in disorganized and careless fashion. The tops of cabinets were used to store 
miscellaneous items of equipment. Stocks and supplies were kept is disorderly 
fashion and records of such items were inaccurate. Obsolete forms were still 
in stock. Hundreds of maps, of little if any value, were in storage. Sixty-four 
single file sections in the storeroom contained materal in dead storage and 
another room was said to contain additional large quantities of the same. 

Japanese beetle.—Division headquarters at East Orange, N. J., occupies 3,200 
square feet of commercial space at a cost of $4,200 per year. One room of ap- 
proximately 600 square feet and costing $S00 is used exclusively to house filing 
cabinets containing personnel records of former employees. Most inquiries on 
former employees come from Washington and many times it is necessary for 
Washington to contact several field establishments to locate the one with the 
records of the employee in question. Similar situations were observed elsewhere 
in the Bureau’s field establishments. 

Phony peach and peach mosaic.—In the office space occupied in the Federal 
Building at San Antonio, Tex., by the phony peach and peach mosaic project and 
the pink boellworm project, it was noted that considerable tloor space was utilized 
by file cabinets in both programs. Many of these files contained obsolete and 
worthless correspondence, In many of the file cabinets were stored the personnel 
records on former temporary employees who have been out of the service for a 
number of years. It is believed that a periodic review of the files maintained 
by these programs for the purpose of purging them of all worthless materials 
would result in the availability of additional space. Consideration should also 
be given to having the inactive personnel records of former temporary employees 
transferred from the various field installations to Washington, D. C. There 
could be established in Washington, D. C., a central reference file on all former 
temporary employees whose tiles have been inactive for a number of years. 
It is believed this central file would expedite the handling of any inquiry received 
on former employees. Frequently, according to information received, inquiries 
are received in Washington, D. C., on former employees. and the data regarding 
the persons are so meager that it is necessary to canvass all field installations 
to determine if the individuals were employed by the Bureau. The Bureau 
in Washington, D. C., would have a better control over the personne! files of forme 
employees, and the transfer of these files would result in additional floor space in 
the field office. 


Bureau comments 


In cooperation with the Office of Plant and Operations of the Department, a 
review has been made recently of the records of one of the control divisions, 
and ua plan has been developed for a similar check of the regional office being 
established at Greentield and of a research division. Based on the results of these 
studies, and earlier efforts by the Bureau, much progress has been made in the 
direction suggested by the report. Actually 1,945 linear feet of records (equiva- 
lent to 248 four-drawer file cases) were disposed of in the calendar year 1950. 
\ more thorough records management program is now being developed which 
will provide for the appointment of a Bureau records officer who will completely 
reorganize the Bureau's records, and systematize the disposition of all material 
no longer actually needed. 

All inactive personnel records formerly maintained in Washington, D, C., have 
already been transferred to the General Services Administration Depository 
located at Alexandria, Va. All agencies of the Department have been doing the 
same, Just as soon as this job is completed there is a departmental proposal, 
with which the Bureau is in agreement, to move into the field areas and transfer 
the records on inactive field employees to the custody of GSA where such records 
Will be consolidated. 

the departmental Office of Plant and Operations is collaborating in the de- 
velopment of this records management program and related procedures. 

Bureau re ports 

The first quarter report indicates that a basic procedure for maintaining the 
records of the Bureau and providing an orderly plan for disposing of them when 
their usefulness has expired has been developed and is ready for installation, 
this procedure outlines the principles and standards to be followed in all file 
operations throughout the Bureau. Six records disposal schedules covering 








material of temporary value have been submitted to the National Archives for 
approval. Additional similar schedules are in the process of preparation. The 
67 four-drawer file cabinets of employment records at East Orange, N. J., have 
been turned over to the Federal Records Center in Brooklyn, N. Y. In addition, 
approximately 9 tons of other field personne! files have been moved to the Federal 
Records Center in Alexandria, Va. Since July 1, 1951, records material in the 
administrative offices in Washington has been disposed of in an amount sufficient 
to release 50 four-drawer cabinets. 

The report on this subject for the second quarters is as follows: 

The new Bureau filing system (mentioned in the preceding report as having 
been developed for installation throughout the Bureau) was prescribed for in- 
stallation January 1, 1952, with several divisional and project file manuals hav- 
ing been developed during the second quarter. Preliminary to the end of the 
quarter the system was installed in the Minneapolis regional office and in two 
project offices in Minnesota. All records in the Minneapolis office have been sur 
veyed and schedules of records disposal have been prepared. 

Six schedules for the disposal of records were approved by the National 
Archives for this period and steps were taken to effect disposition in accordance 
with the schedules. Three additional schedules were submitted for approval 
during this quarter. A total of approximately 1,000 cubic feet of records 
material was disposed of by the Bureau in accordance with approved pro- 
cedures. This included 208 cubic feet (equivalent to 139 file drawers) of in- 
active Bureau records which were transferred to the Department records de- 
pository. This work is being continued as rapidly as possible. By transferring, 
rearranging, and disposing of records material in accordance with approved 
procedures, 74 four-drawer file cases have been emptied during this quarter and 
released to the Department as excess to the needs of the Bureau. The disposi- 
tion of 1,000 cubic feet in a 3-month period represents approximately a 400 per- 
cent increase over the rate of disposition for the 3-year period 1949-51, 


Committee finding 7. Procedures should be adopted to assure fuller utilization 
of automotive equipment and requirements should be established for the 
periodic inspection of such equipment 

A study of the automotive reports for the various control programs during 
fiscal year 1950 reflect low operating mileage for many vehicles, Also, a large 
number of vehicles were observed in storage during the investigation. 

Japanese beetle—As of June 30, 1950, the Division had 161 units of auto- 
motive equipment, 4 of which hed been declared surplus. Forty-seven units, not 
including those purchased in the fiscal year 1950, had been driven less than 
3,000 miles during the year. Since the Japanese beetle work is preponderantly 
regulatory, which is said to be a year-round operation, the low mileage during 
the fiscal year 1950 indicates either that there is not full utilization of auto- 
motive equipment or that a surplus exists. 

White-fringed beetle—As of June 30, 1950, there were 146 vehicles main- 
tained by the white-fringed beetle control project at Gulfport, Miss. Of this 
number 37 vehicles had been declared surplus, leaving 109 vehicles available for 
this project. An examination of the automotive report for fiscal year 1950 dis- 
closed that 33 of the 109 vehicles had been driven less than 3,000 miles. It was 
disclosed also that of a total of 36 one and one-half ton trucks in active use during 
this period 28 had been driven less than 3,000 miles, and of these 5 had been 
driven less than 500 miles. 

The white-fringed beetle control project, Macon, Ga., as of June 30, 1950, had 
295 units of automotive equipment of which 57 had been declared surplus, leav- 
ing in active use 238 vehicles. The automotive report for the fiscal year 1950 
reflects that 41 of the 238 vehicles had been driven less than 3,000 miles, 18 
were driven less than 1,000 miles, and 12 were driven less than 500 miles 
during this fiscal year. 

An inspection of the automotive equipment of the white-fringed beetle con- 
trol project at Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga., showed about 15 trucks parked on an 
open lot adjoining the garage. It appeared that. these trucks were exposed 
to the elements for a number of months and in very poor condition. It was 
stated by the project leader that the trucks had been placed on the lot several 
months ago, had been declared surplus and were awaiting disposition. Utiliza- 
tion of the automotive equipment for the program at Gulfport, Miss., and Macon, 
Ga., should be analyzed for the purpose of obtaining maximum use of the 
vehicles. 
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Golden nematode.—As of June 30, 1950, this program had 44 units of auto- 
motive equipment. During the fiscal year 1950, the vehicles were driven an 
average of 8,706 miles. However, 13 were driven less than 3,000 miles and 6 
were driven less than 2,000 miles. When the investigators visited Hicksville in 
September 1950, six vehicles were on loan to the gypsy moth program. The 
investigators had found a sizable surplus of automotive equipment in the latter 
program and could find no explanation for the borrowing of six additional 
trucks. 

Mewvican fruit fly——As of May 31, 1950, the Mexican Fruit Fly Control Division 
maintained 59 vehicles of various types, about half of which were of sedan de- 
livery type. An examination of the automotive report for the period from July 
1, 1949, through May 31, 1950, disclosed that 13 vehicles had been driven less 
than 3,000 miles. The investigators of this staff inspected the automobiles 
storage facilities of this program and it was noted 3 vehicles belonging to the 
ldivision were stored in the garage at 507 North First Street, Harlingen, Tex., 
which space is rented by the pink bollworm control program. [rom the ap 
pearance of these automobiles there were indications that they bad not been 
used for a number of months as a think lawyer of dirt and dust had settled on 
this equipment. At the time the investigators visited this Division's garage at 
218 South Harrison Street, Harlingen, Tex., on June 23, 1950, there were 17 
trucks in storage; also from their appearance, there were indications that this 
equipment had not been recently in operation. 

Gypsy moth—As of July 1, 1950, this Division had on hand 153 motor vehicles. 
An inspection of the automotive equipment and records reflect that about 75 
percent of the motor vehicles were 1939 models or older. Many of the trucks 
were in serious need of repair and did not maintain fire extinguishers or acci- 
dent record forms. At the time the investigators of this staff were surveying op- 
erations of this program in May 1950, there were 103 trucks in storage at the 
shops in Greenfield, Mass.; Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; and Moosic, Pa. Infor- 
mation was received that these vehicles would be used during the trapping sea- 
son from July through September. On July 25, 1950. a return visit was made 
at the garage in Greenfield, Mass., at which time 44 vehicles were in storage. 
It was noted that 12 trucks stored at Greenfield, Mass., had not been used for 11 
months and 5 trucks had not been used for 23 months. It was also observed 
that 48 trucks were not used during the entire month of April 1950, which is 
normally the period of spraying operations for the gypsy moth program. 
Bureau comments 

In connection with the Department’s special property utilization survey dur- 
ing the period from February 19 to May 31, 1950, the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine required all division leaders to conduct a special survey of all 
expendable and non-expendable property to determine the items needed to meet 
program requirements and to report as excess all items not so needed. Special 
emphasis during this survey was given to the need for automotive vehicles. 

In addition to issuing this requirement in memorandum form, more than 70 
man-days were devoted to inspection trips by members of the office of the Chief 
of Bureau to insure that the property utilization survey was being carefully 
and thoroughly made. Division lenders and their administrative assistants 
during the same period were assigned to this work for more than 500 man-days. 

The Bureau is satisfied from the results of its field inspections that Conscien- 
tious effort was made and considerable time expended in reviewing the program 
requirements for all equipment, particularly the automotive equipment. Various 
factors involved in the determination of need for automotive equipment were 
taken into consideration, including the lack of public transportation to and 
from points required by field survey, research and control operations, the need 
for specially equipped vehicles, ete. For example, analysis of the Japanese 
beetle situation contained in the report revealed the following facts concerning 
the 47 vehicles driven less than 3,000 miles : 

(a) Kighteen of these units are heavy-duty sprayers, dusters, and mist-blowers, 
which are used only in seasonal operations and are obviously not intended to be 
used for travel purnoses : 

(b) Fifteen vehicles are % ton pick-up trucks, used only in seasonal scouting 
operations, but which provide the only practicable way for scouts to reach other- 
wise inaccessible points to which common carriers do not extend service. Many 
of the vehicles are stored off-season in State-owned rent-free space. 
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(¢) Fourteen vehicles are older units—being 1936 models—which have been 
or are being disposed of in connection with the survey discussed in the first 
paragraph of the Bureau's comments on this item. 

It is recognized that much additional work needs continuously to be done in 
this field, and effective March 1 the Bureau is centralizing responsibility for 
the management of all specialized equipment (including aircraft, which is used 
in Cooperative pest-control work), in a unit to be located in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
One of the important responsibilities of this unit, which will function as a staff 
office of the Chief of the Bureau, is to make studies and inspections to insure 
proper maintenance and full utilization of Bureau equipment. 

Situations such as those existing on June 30, 1950, have already been carefuily 
reviewed as indicated by the above illustration, and much progress has been 
made in identifying and disposing of surplus equipment. The Bureau, however, 
will promptly again review the whole situation as of the current time, including 
the items set forth in the report, to insure complete follow-up on its equipment- 
management program, 

Bureau reports 


According to the report for the second quarter, the Bureau's inventory of pas- 
senger cars and trucks on hand December 31, 1951, was 2,073, 168 less than the 
number on hand as of September 30, 1951. 


Committee finding 8. A survey should be made by the Bureau to determine 
whether or not it would be more economical to have service and repairs to 
automotive equipment performed commercially rather than by Bureau em- 
ployees 

In several programs it was found that facilities were being maintained for 
servicing and repairing automotive equipment. The maintenance costs of such 
facilities appeared to be excessive in some cases. 

Japanese beetle —The Japanese beetle program maintains a garage at Fred- 
erick, Md., where most of the automotive equipment is stored during the off sea- 
son. It covers 18,000 square feet and costs $3,600 a year. The building is in poor 
condition and does not appear to be fireproof. Two small rooms, approximately 
20 by 10 feet each, which could be used for office space, were used for storage: 
one for blister rust data accumulated by Dr. A. D, Hopkins, deceased, the other 
for a miscellany of junk. Considerable space in the garage proper which could 
have been used for storage of vehicles was taken up by surplus tools, pipe, cabi- 
nets, wood, and other items. Two mechanics work at this garage. An explan- 
ation of the records showed that what appeared to be an excessive amount of 
time was spent in making minor repairs. One mechanic admitted that possibly 
the jobs could be done cheaper commercially but he doubted that the quality of 
the work would be up to the Government standard. 

Golden nematode. small shop is maintained at Hicksville, N. Y., for the 
purpose of greasing and oiling automotive equipment and making minor repairs. 
The tools and equipment are much the same as those found in a small filling 
station. One mechanic operates the shop. His annual salary is $3,140. The 
records for the fiscal year 1950 show that the mechanic spent only a little more 
than 40 percent of his time on shop operations, The balance of his time was 
devoted to a miscellany of operations. The records for the current fiscal year 
show even a lesser amount of time spent on shop operations. <A study should 
he made to determine whether it would not be more economical to have service 
and repairs to automotive equipment performed commercially rather than by 
Bureau employees. 

Bureau comments 


Steps have been taken to accomplish the objectives stated in this part of the 
report. Because of changes in programs with currently diminishing require- 
ments for specialized equipment, changes in the policy to have large-scale con- 
trol work done by contract, and other considerations, contractual services will 
be substituted for Bureau reconditioning and maintenance of all except special- 
ized equipment used by the Bureau in cooperative control programs. Particular 
attention is being given to the comments in regard to the maintenance and man- 
agement of equipment. 


Bureau reports 


According to the report for the second quarter, the Bureau’s mechanical shops 
at Denver, Col.; Miami, Fla.: Frederick, Md.;: Greenfield Mass.; Hicksville, 
N. Y.: Harlingen, Tev.: and San Antonio, Tex.: have been discontinued with 
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respect to the repair and maintenance of all standard automotive equipment of 
the various control projects. The work formerly conducted in these shops is 
currently done by commercial garages or other federally operated shops. A 
mechanic will be retained at some of these points to repair and maintain spray- 
ing and special control equipment (such as gin trash machines in the pink 
bollworm program) for which no local repair service is available. A review of 
the cost of vehicle maintenance under the two systems will be made as soon 
as satisfactory experience figures for this purpose are available. As a result 
of these adjustments, repair work formerly performed by 27 mechanics, Inechanic 
helpers, and others assisting with this work is now handled on a contraciual 
basis, and the number of Bureau employees has been reduced accordingly. 


Committee finding 9. Consideration should be given to establishing a central 
aircraft unit for all control programs in order that the aircraft weeds of 
the various programs may be coordinated, and in order that more cfficient 
use may be made of the Bureaws aircraft and pilots. 

The spraying operations of the control programs in many cases vary during 
the year; a central aircraft unit for all control programs would coordinate the 
use of the aircraft and pilots on a year-round basis for this operation. 

Pink bollworm.—The Division of Pink Bollworm Control secured a Boeing 
airplane, Ns-53, No. 55692-N4. on May Dn. 1949, from the Division of Insects 
Affecting Man and Animals for the purpose of performing large-scale demonstra- 
tion work in the use of insecticides in spraying for pink bollworm control. In 
the latter part of August 1949, the plane was flown to the Pensacola Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., for modification and installation of an improved 
tvpe of spray equipment. This equipment was installed by the Navy at Vensa- 
cola, }la., during the period from August 1949 to May 1950, at the cost of 
$7,589 to the Division and it was contemplated that the plape would be used for 
the spraying of cotton crops during the period from June to September 1950. 
When the plane was inspected on June 20, 1950, at the Stinson Municipal Air- 
port, San Antonio, Tex., it was noted that the pilot was having some trouble with 
the spraying apparatus. It was noted that the spraying equipment installed 
on this plane was similar to the spraying equipment used on the Governiment- 
owned aircraft operated by the gypsy and brown-tail moths control program 
It was also observed that the pink bollworm control program expected tu use 
this plane subsequent to the spraying season of the gypsy and brown-tail moths 
program. It is believed that the Division of Pink Bollworm Control could heave 
saved the cost of installing this spraying equipment by utilizing the plane from 
the gypsy and brown-tail moths program. It does not appear that the periods 
for spraying in the two programs would conflict. 

Gupsy moth, ‘he aircraft pilots employed by the gypsy moth program receive 
an annual salary totaling about $89,000, and their duties as pilots are utilized 
for this program about 2 months during each vear, Occasionally they are trans 
ferred to other programs to perform flying duties. It was stated that during 
the months the pilots are not operating the planes they are assisting the nireraft 
mechanics in making repairs on the planes. [ft is doubtful that 
actively and constructively employed for the entire year 


the pilots are 


Bureau comments 


The Bureau has maintained its own airplanes, pilots, and mechanics needed 
for its large-scale Federal-State cooperative pest contro! 
the availability of this special means of control work. An important factor in 
operating its own equipment in this manner has been the development of special 
use air equipment to expedite and make more effective these operations, Now, 
however, that private industry has demonstrated it has an adequate number of 
special-use planes, the trained pilots nd other facilities required for this type of 
work at a reasonable cost, the Bureau plans to substantially reduce its directly 
operated airplane activities. Airplanes required for the large-scale cooperative 
operations will be obtained on a contract basis. 

The equipment management unit established at Oklahoma City will have 
the responsibility for the maintenance and utilization of all aircraft retained by 
the Bureau. The few airplanes and pilets to bo retained will be for ec perimental, 
demonstrational, and developmental work in this important field. These aircraft 
will be used primarily in establishing specifications and standards for contract 
work and for demonstrating approved procedures for the benefit of Custom 
operators and farmers who rely on this type of service. This unit has been 
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located in Oklahoma City which permits close cooperation with the Civil Aero 
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nautics regional office located at that point. It will function as a central point 
for collaboration with Federal, State, and industrial agricultural engineers. 


Bureau reports 


The report for the first quarter is as follows: 
These activities will be conducted in close cooperation with personnel of the 
Bureau, the Department, and other Federal and State agencies, and private 
industry. 

An aircraft and special equipment center has been established at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Its functions are: 

(@) To develop and implement policies and procedures for the modifica- 
tion, adaptation, and utilization of all Bureau-owned aircraft; to develop 
specifications and standards for aircraft work done for the Bureau under 
contract, and to test and demonstrate aircraft uses in pest-control work. 

(b) To develop and implement plans and procedures for an effective pro- 
gram of adapting and modifying special-purpose equipment to meet insect 
and plant disease control requirements. 


Committee finding 10. Procedures should be instituted and carefully followed to 
insure that property which has been declared surplus will in fact be disposed 
of at the earliest practical time 

In the past year, a large quantity of material has been declared surplus by 
the Bureau; however, the final disposition of much of this material has been 
delayed. At every place visited there was evidence of conscientious efforts 
having been made to dispose of surplus property. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the procedure for disposing of surplus property is cumbersome and 
time-consuming. The holder of property is left to his own devices to dispose of 
property not needed by some one else. Thus, even though property has been 
declared surplus, it may remain on hand indefinitely depending on the initiative 
of the holder. Under present practices, there is no follow-up to insure that 
property declared surplus is actually disposed of. 

White-pine blister rust.—As of June 30, 1950, the blister-rust program had 
303 units of automotive equipment. A year before it had 348 units. This reduc- 
tion is commendable. Some further reduction will be called for if the recom- 
mendations regarding the elimination of excessive supervision and a reduction 
in districts are adopted. 

Gupsy moth.—It was noted during the inspection of this division that a large 
supply of snowshoes were on hand at Greenfield, Mass... and at Moosic, Pa. 
The total number of pairs of shoes on hand as of May 29, 1950, was 595. It was 
estimated that the value of this quantify of snowshoes was in excess of: $7,000, 
as it was stated that these shoes purchased on the market today would cost 
about $12 per pair. It appears this number of snowshoes is more than sufficient 
for the needs of this Division, as 100 pairs is the maximum number used during 
« trapping season. In order to maintain these shoes in good condition, consid- 
erable time and expense has been incurred as the snowshoes require periodic 
shellacking. It is believed that only a sufficient quantity of these shoes should 
be retained to serve the needs of this Division. 


Iiureau comments 


As indicated more in detail in previous comments, much time and attention 
has been and is currently being given by the immediate Office of the Chief of 
Bureau, by all Division leaders and their administrative assistants and by heads 
of field offices, to insure that property not needed in the Bureau's programs is 
promptly declared surplus and that disposition of any such surpluses is made as 
promptly as possible. As evidence of progress in this activity, records currently 
available to the Bureau indicate that nearly three times as much property was 
actually sold or otherwise disposed of during the period July 1, 1950, to December 
31,1950, as was in the previous 6 months. 

Much of the increased disposal activity relates to changes in operational 
methods of pest control with related changes in equipment requirements. Some 
delays were encountered last year in disposal of surplus property primaril) 
as a result of a Government-wide freeze order to prevent disposal of property 
which might be needed for defense purposes, but procedures have been estab 
lished which relieve this condition. 

Much time is required for actual disposition of surplus property to provide 
ample opportunity for the Government as a whole to make maximum utiliza 
tion of property in its possession. Such Government-wide consideration obvi 
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ously can omly be implemented by procedures which cut across bureau, depart- 
mental, and Government-wide lines of authority. The Bureau makes every 
effort to cooperate fully in this plan. It is, however, currently reviewing its 
participation in such procedures to insure that the requirements and detailed 
instructions are fully understood by field personnel. In addition, more frequent 
reports will be required of such field offices to inform the Chief's office of the 
status of actual disposition of property in relation to that which has been de- 
clared surplus, so that proper assistance may be given where disposal action 
appears to be unduly delayed. 

Bureau reports 

The first quarter report states: “Since January 1, 1951, the Bureau has dis- 
posed of excess property with a value of $318,027.77. During this period 
the Bureau has disposed of a total of 152 passenger cars and trucks, the value 
of which is included in the above total. The automotive situation with regard 
io the white-fringed beetle control project gives an indication of the changing 
requirements for this type of equipment. During the period July 1, 1950, through 
september 27, 1951, the white-fringed beetle control project disposed of 226 
vehicles or more than one-half of the fleet. Of this number 58 vehicles were 
disposed of during the period January 1, 1951, through September 27, 1951, 
and are included in the figure of 152 passenger cars and trucks referred to 
above.” 

During the second quarter the Bureau took the following action : 

Responsibility for maintaining the official Bureau property records was dele- 
sited to the five regional offices to eliminate duplication of record keeping and to 
effectuate improved use of the Bureau’s equipment. Comparable records will be 
maintained in Washington only on property maintained in Washington, D. C., 
Beltsville, Md., Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and foreign countries. 

Constant review of the property needs during this quarter has resulted in 
lilling the needs for property of various operating units from lists of property 
excess to other units of the Bureau, having a value of $49,208, 

Excess property with a value of $78,356 has been disposed of during the 
quarter ending December 31. 1951. 


Committee findings 


it. Closer attention skould be given to efficient maintenance and adequate pro- 
tection of property owned or Occupied by the Bureau 

Japanese beetle program.—None of the vehicles used for this activity were 
equipped with fire extinguishers. No regular and periodic inspection of equip- 
ment is required; instead such matters are left to the judgment of the many 
different operators of the vehicles. 

White-fringed bectle—The garage operated by the project at Camp Wheeler 
was in very poor physical condition. The tools and supplies were haphazardly 
arranged and lacked neatness. Oily rags were piled in the corner of this frame 
building. There is also an airplane hangar at Macon, Ga., belonging to this 
project. The control project bas two fixed-wing planes stored in the hangar. 
Qne plane was surplus and was used to furnish parts for the plane that is in 
uctive operating condition. The physical appearance of this hangar was un- 
sichtly, and there was dirt, dust, and a large quantity of oily rags on the floor. 
it appeared that very little attention, if any, is given to maintain this hangar in 
a safe and respectable condition. It is believed that unless immediate action 
s taken to properly store the oily rags found on the floor of this frame building 
i serious fire hazard would exist. It was noted this hangar was not fireproof. 
It was subsequently learned that the oily rags have been placed in a metal con- 
tainer. In the back of the hangar there were four 3,000-gallon tanks used as 
mixing units and some of the tanks contained “xylol,” which is an inflammable 
material, The tanks are enclosed by a wire fence with “no smoking” signs in 
appropriate places. However, no fire extinguishers were observed near the mix- 
ing station, and it is felt that for safety reasons, they should have a certain 
number of fire extinguishers in appropriate locations to adequately protect the 
area. The project at Macon, Ga., should devote more time and attention-to better 
housekeeping duties. 

White pine blister rust.—The Bureau is leasing for S50 per month an old 
lumber camp of 19 building at Clarkia, Idaho, about 90 miles from Spokane. 
It is used as an operations headquarters for blister-rust work in the Northwest 
region. During the winter months, automotive equipment valued at between 
forty and fifty thousand dollars is stored there. Other miscellaneous materials 
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and supplies are stored there the year around. A repair shop for servicing 
equipment is also maintained. The buildings are in a bad state of repair. 
They are so old they are virtually on the verge of collapse and the timber is so 
dry, in the event of fire they would go up like powder. The roofs have many 
holes in them affording little protection from the elements. The fire-protection 
plan submitted by the Bureau seems adequate during the summer months but 
during the winter months the few men stationed there would have little chance 
of coping with a fire. 

Merican fruitfu.—During the inspection of the field facilities of the Division 
of Mexican Fruitfly Control, visits were made to tiekl offices located at Pharr 
and Edinburg, Tex. Generally, these field offices were extremely dusty and 
dirty and presented a very poor physical appearance. Books, pamphlets, equip 
ment, and supplies were scattered around the office in a disorderly manner. 
The furniture was dusty and dirty. It is realized that the climate and type 
of work performed by personnel account for the existing conditions. How 
ever since these offices are frequently used to hold meetings with the public, 
it is believed more attention should be given to housekeeping duties. 

Bureau Comments.—Equipment maintained by the Burean for the trans 
portation of crews of workmen, valuable cargo, inflammable materials, or 
similar purposes is equipped for fire protection. The Bureau questions the 
practicability of installing such equipment in panel and light delivery trucks 
that are used largely for the transportation of inspectors. Based on records 
over an extended period of time, there has been no occasion to make use of fire 
extinguishers where installed, and such installations are not understood to be 
a practice generally followed by industry or the public in’ connection with 
similar use of lightweight vehicles. 

Particular attention is being given to the need for improvement in facilities 
and housekeeping, including such instances as those cited by the Committee. 
Bureau reports 

No further reports have been received on this item. 


Committee finding 12. An active follow-up should be exercised by top Bureau 
officials to make certain that recommended operating improvements in con 
nection with grasshopper control are adopted and continued in effect. 

It is encouraging to find that the Bureau has taken affirmative action to improve 
its operations. However, it is believed that further improvements and operating 
economies Can be achieved. Two points which need further attention are noted 
below : ' 

1. One of the field stations visited in Billings, Mont., was badly in need of 
housecleaning. While there appeared to be suflicient fire extinguishers, they had 
not been checked in 24% years. 

2. No action has vet been taken to reduce personnel at the Denver office during 
the off season. As of July 81, 1950, 8 employees were on the rolls, an increase 
of 1 over the previous year. 

Bureau comments 

The Bureau is giving close attention to improving housecleaning practices where 
needed throughout the Bureau, and this will be made a part of the program of 
administrative inspections. 

A complete reorganization of the grasshopper-control project is in progress. 
This involves redistricting the areas requiring attention, placing greater emphasis 
on the technical requirements of the program, substituting contractual services 
wherever that can be done without loss of efficieney, and making corresponding 
adjustments in personnel and equipment. With the new materials that are now 
available for grasshopper control, which permit the use of sprays rather than 
bait, the need for specialized equipment has been largely eliminated. Illustrative 
of other changes that have been initiated, the number of trucks to be operated in 
the 1951 control season is 122, as Compared with 268 on hand at the close of the 
1950 season. The adjusted organization provides for 56 permanent positions 
(compared with 94 in 1949), to be supplemented with seasonal technical help as the 
need arises, Plans for 1951 place more responsibility on individual property 
owners who are confronted with a control problem and provide for more uniform 
and greater State participation when situations arise requiring the use of public 
funds for suppressing outbreaks that cannot be handled by individuals or local 
communities. Under such circumstances State and local agencies will contribute 
at least 50 percent of the cost. The force of 56 permanent employees is considered 
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the minimum required under average conditions to conduct surveys, analyze 
results of such surveys, and, in collaboration with other Federal and State agen 
cies, to organize pest-control programs to secure the widest possible participation 
in such suppressive efforts. This staff works not only on grasshoppers, but also 
on other insects such as Mormon crickets, chinch bugs, and army worms. 
Burcau reports 

The report for the first quarter states that the program has been complete) 
reorganized, with (1) a reduction of personnel at Denver from 94 to 52, (2) the 
discontinuance of the automotive repair shop, and (3) the handling of transpor- 
tation, mixing, and application of insecticides on a contractual basis. 

According to the second quarter report, further reductions during the second 
quarter have also been made in the grasshopper officer in Denver, so that there 
were as of December 31, 1951, 41 full-time personnel on the rolls. This skeleton 
organization having responsibility for about 20 Western States will be expanded 
with seasonal help as needed. Further adjustments have also been made in 
uutomotive equipment assigned to this program. During the quarter the number 
of automotive units was reduced by 47, bringing the total to 130.) This includes 
special units used in connection with the survey and in the control of Mormon 
crickets and grasshoppers on public lands. 


Committee finding 138. Special consideration should be given to certain majo) 
policy matters by the Burcau so that they may be resolved as soon as possible 
The Bureau should take the lead in developing the conclusions to such prob 
lems in order that Congress may be advised of the proper action to be taken 
to settle them. 

Japanese beetle.—All of the authorities interviewed agree that the Japanese 
beetle cannot be eradicated. They say that eventually, notwithstanding quaran 
tine and control measures, the beetle will infest any area where it can survive. 
When first discovered in New Jersey in 1916, immediate eradication programs 
were begun. They proved unsuccessful and Federal quarantine was instituted 
in 1919. Then only a small section of New Jersey was regulated: now the regu 
lated areas cover the entire Atlantic coast from Maine to North Carolina and 
west to West Virginia and Ohio. In addition, the beetle has been found in 12 
States outside the regulated areas. In all it has been found in 27 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

In the early 1930's, a program of introducing parasite and disease enemies 
of the beetle was inaugurated in New Jersey. The results of this technique ure 
not conclusive but Mr. Hadley, Chief of the Fruit Insect Investigations Labora- 
tory at Moorestown, N. J., said, in his judgment, the beetle problem has become 
stabilized in New Jersey. He said that there will always be beetles, but that 
nature with some help will keep the population within certain limits. In his 
opinion this is inevitably what is to be expected in any area where the beetle 
can survive, 

There is no doubt that the quarantine and control efforts of the Federal and 
Stute Governments have retarded the spread of the beetle. The fact remains. 
however, that it has spread in varying degrees to 28 States and, the authorities 
say, Will continue to do so. The question naturally arises as to how long you 
can continue to quarantine against the inevitable. No doubt there is terrific 
pressure for quarantine on the part of those States not yet or only slightly 
infested with the beetle. Generally speaking, these same States do not share in 
the costs of the program but are receiving the most benefits. Others contend 
that the sooner the beetle spreads, the sooner it can be subjected to nature's 
control; also, that rather than spend better than half a million dollars a year on 
quarantine measures, this money could be better used for stepping up the pro 
“ram of parasite and disease dissemination, for cooperating in local contro! 
efforts, and for educating the public on how to live with the beetle. 

Phony peach and peach mosaic.—In the Fort Valley, Ga., area, considered one 
of the largest peach-production sections in the State, it was noted that the 
phony peach virus disease had caused deterioration in many of the peach trees. 
The phony peach disease is a real and serious problem in that area. One of the 
largest peach growers stated that approximately 60 percent or more of the peach 
trees in that section of Georgia have been infected with the phony peach virus 
and the production of peaches has been reduced seriously. The Bureau em 
ployee in charge of the phony peach program in this State said that the phony 
peach disease had spread in this area due to the reluctance on the part of some of 
the peach producers to remove the phony peach trees in their orchards. It is a 
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fact, according to Bureau employees, that if diseased trees are not removed the 
infestation will spread to other trees. Bureau employees have made every 
effort to get the peach growers to remove the infected trees on their property on 
a voluntary basis. This approach of having peach growers remove phony trees 
on a voluntary basis is used to maintain the good will and cooperation of the 
growers. It is admitted that these efforts in many cases have not been too suc- 
cessful. It is stated that there are State quarantine laws requiring phony peach 
tree removal under certain circumstances, but the laws do not cover peach 
growers who operate some distance from nurseries. There are other State laws 
that can be exercised, however, it does not appear any forceful effort is made 
to invoke any law. It appears that the State law regarding phony peach 
quarantine should be given more teeth to correct this serious problem or the 
State should be more forceful in making growers remove the diseased trees. Un- 
less the phony peach trees are removed immediately when they are located, the 
program of trying to control the disease is futile. Unless cooperation is ob- 
tained from peach growers whose trees are infected with the phony peach disease, 
the Bureau should give thought to the discontinuance of work in those orchards. 

White pine blister rust.—Consideration should be given to the desirability of 
effecting a change in the language of the appropriation act in order that it may 
conform more closely with the enabling legislation, and in order that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be given full responsibility for the administration of 
the white pine blister-rust control program. It is believed that the blister-rust 
program would operate more efficiently and economically if one agency had full 
responsibility. This concept seems to have been intended in the enabling act 
which placed such responsibility in the Secretary of Agriculture. However, the 
annual appropriation acts, in allocating blister-rust funds to several agencies, 
have divested the Secretary of Agriculture of some of his authority and 
responsibility. 

Barberry eradication.—For the purpose of locating barberry bushes, greater 
reliance should be placed upon rust observations and analysis and there should 
be far less scouting and searching for bushes than at the present time. Under 
present practices the cost of extensive scouting and searching for barberry 
bushes can reach prohibitive heights. In one State in fiscal year 1950, it cost 
better than $1,250 per bush. The analysis of stem rust on grain is understood 
to be a fairly reliable method of determining the presence of barbarry bushes. 
It is believed that greater emphasis on this latter method and less on scouting 
and searching should substantially reduce program costs. 

Bureau comments 

Japanese beetle—The problem cited by the report on Japanese beetle has been 
recognized by the Bureau. As indicated earlier in the testimony, a public 
hearing has been called for March 30 te consider the advisability of either 
revoking the Japanese beetle quarantine or extending it to other States in 
which the bettle has recently been discovered. 

Phony peach.—The Bureau agrees with the committee’s report that in areas 
where growers do not cooperate in the removal of infectad trees, Federal-coop- 
erative work should be discontinued. 

Plans for the 1951 program which were developed jointly with State pest 
control officials in affected States provide for (1) inspection and quarantine 
enforcement necessary to prevent further spread of the disease or reinfestation 
of areas where control has been accomplished: (2) eradication of isolated in- 
fections of the phony disease which are located in States outside the generally 
infected areas, and (3) inspection and technical assistance in the suppression 
of the phony disease in commercial areas where extensive damage is occurring 
and grower participation is assured. In the heavily infected commercial or 
chards of the Fort Valley area of Georgia, or other areas where comparable 
conditions exist, technical services will be provided to growers only when they 
agree to prompt removal of the diseased trees on a community-wide basis. 

The approach to the control of phony peach disease may be completely modified 
within a year or two as a result of the recent discovery of the insects which 
transmit it from tree to tree and from one orchard to another. There is now 
in progress a large-scale experiment to determine whether timely spraying of 
individual properties will give effective control. Should this prove to be the 
case, individual growers will for the first time have a means of protecting their 
orchards against infection from surrounding properties. Should it prove neces- 
sary to continue to destroy diseased trees in order to secure control, uniform 
State legislation authorizing the establishment of control districts would be 
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desirable. This matter haus been discussed with State officials and the Bureau 
proposes to pursue further possibilities in this direction. 

White pine blister rust.—Since the recommendation referring to the form of 
the appropriation for white pine blister rust control program has implications 
beyond the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, it will be considered 
not only by the Bureau, but also by the Office of the Administrator, Agricultural 
Research Administration, and the Office of the Secretary. 

Barberry eradication.—Local spread of the stem rust disease and the collec- 
tion of new or unusual races of the fungus causing the disease are utilized to the 
fullest extent possible in locating remaining barberry bushes in the important 
grain-growing States. Effective use of this method is limited to a matter of a 
few weeks during each growing season. Inspection to detect local rust epi- 
demics plus the reinspection of areas where bushes were found widely dis- 
tributed when the initial work was done is considered the most practical method 
of accomplishing complete control. 

In any eradication program of this character the cost of finding individual 
units increases as they become scarce. The Bureau recognizes that a point is 
reached when no further organized searching for barberry bushes is practical, 
This point has been reached in extensive areas of the Vlains States where no 
further organized inspection is planned except when local epidemics of rust 
indicate that bushes have been overlooked or reinfestation has occurred. The 
final clean-up must depend upon finding remaining bushes by first locating 
rust epidemics indicating a local source of infection, or discovering new or un 
usual races of rust in a community indicating that barberry bushes are present. 

Sustained interest in'a voluntary reporting service which will result in farm 
ers locating and reporting rust epidemics as they develop will depend upon con- 
tinuation of educational work through the Agricultural Extension Service and 
other State and local organizations directly concerned with this problem. 

During the early years of the barberry eradication program millions of bushes 
were voluntarily destroyed by individuals and by groups of farmers who or- 
ganized for that purpose. The need for trained inspectors and for organized 
crew work became more essential as the program approached the “clean-up” 
state, and remaining bushes were scattered aud more difficult to find. 

Bureau reports 


The report received on this subject is contained in the report of the Secretary's 
special Committee 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY GROUP APPOINTED BY SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE TO REVIEW CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Warrren. The next thing we need to give some attention to is 
the report of the group which was appointed by the Secretary at the 
request of the committee. Briefly, what was their finding with regard 
to the continuation of these programs? 

Mr. Hoyt. The study group did not recommend the discontinua- 
tion of any of the control programs. They recommended various 
methods of financing some of them in whole or in part. Generally, 
they recommend that we give serious consideration to cooperation. 


LIST OF INDIVIDUALS APPOINTED TO STUDY GROUP 


Mr. Warren. I think the make-up of that committee should be 
included in the record. 

Mr. Hoyr. The make-up of this group was determined by the Secre- 
tarv of Agriculture in September 1951, after he had given considera- 
tion to the request of the committee that he make this study. He 
invited or requested these six men to participate and to make this 
study: 

Mr. G. Harris Collingwood, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Fred V. Heinkel, president, Missouri Farmers Association, Inc., 
Columbia, Mo. 

Mr. L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary, National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. G. D. Humphrey, president, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Mr. W. A. Minor, assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Mr. Roy E. Yung, director of agriculture, State of Illinois, Spring- 
field, Il. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED BY STUDY GROUP 


This group had their first meeting on the Sth and 9th of October in 
Washington and they organized and worked out their plan of proce- 
dure. ‘They felt it was important that they should have an oppor- 
tunity to hear from as many of the cooperators involved in the pro- 
grams as possible to give the cooperators a chance to express their 
views, according to their own ideas, as to the specific questions which 
were raised by this committee. 

The Secretary of Agriculture informed the governors of all the 
States and the State commissioners, directors, or secretaries of agri- 
culture, and heads of other departments of State government cooper- 
ating in these programs, of the schedule of hearings that this group 
proposed to hold and invited them to make arrangements for such 
representations as they felt their States should have at any or all of 
these hearings. 

The hearings were very informal. The whole purpose was to give 
everybody the utmost freedom in presenting his views. They aec- 
cepted written and oral statements, and they asked questions of 
those who appeared to give them full opportunity to present thetr 
views. 

In their invitation to pr “ople to appear and to discuss these activities 
they called attention to the questions asked by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. Perhaps it would be well to include reference to 
them. You, in vour request to the Secretary, mentioned the following 
points that should be considered: (a) The need for continuing the 
program, (6) the revision of methods of control, (¢) the eiforts being 
made to increase non-Federal cooperation and contributions, and 
whether or not the program should be made contingent on adequate 
State laws and their enforcement. 

They held the first hearings October 25 and 24 at Minneapolis; 
October 26 and 27 in Boston; November 9 and 10 in Houston; Novem- 
ber 16 and 17 im Gulfport, and November 30 and December 1 in 
Denver; December 3, 4, and 5 in San Francisco. 


FORTY-TWO STATES PRESENTED VIEWS 


These hearings were all well attending. A total of 206 people from 
42 States attended and participated. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS OF STUDY GROUP 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hoyt, I believe it would be well if their recom- 
mendations were made part of the record. I am not trying to shorten 
your presentation but that will leave you free to comment on the 
various aspects of it. 

Mr. Horr. I would prefer to do it that way. 

(The recommendations referred to follow :) 


jExcerpt from “A Report on the Insect and Plant Disease Control Programs of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture’ developed by the Study Group appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan, to review and evaluate these programs. The Report is dated Feb. 1, 1952 


VI. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


OQver-all efforts to eradicate or suppress insects and plant diseases should be con- 

tinued and intensified. 

It is the firm belief of the study group that there has been a general tendency 
to underestimate both the extent of damage and the costs ineurred due-to insects 
and plant diseases in producing and marketing agricultural commodities. This 
Nation cannot afford existing and potential damage from plant pests in view of the 
present need for sustained high level production. Added to this is the possibility 
that foreign powers might attack us by introduction or dissemination of injurious 
inseets and plant diseases to eut our production of food and fiber. It is reeom- 
mended, therefore, that the over-all efforts to eradicate or suppress insects and 
plant diseases be intensified. 


2. Costs of control measures should be distributed among Federal, State, and loca 


agencies and individual operators, with the Federal Government providing over-al! 

direction and coordination of programs of regional or national concern. 

Pesis are not respecters of State or national boundaries, and what is done in one 
area is frequently of tremendous importance to another area. Almost every wit- 
ness who appeared during the hearings stressed the need for Federal participation 
in control programs. The Federal Government has major responsibilities in con- 
nection with the general control of insects and plant diseases, but the extent of 
responsibility varies between programs as the circumstances differ. The need for 
coordination of Federal, State, and loeal efforts also varies considerably depending 
upon the extent of spread, the life history and habits of the pest, and the effective- 
ness of available control methods. 

\s a general policy the costs of a program should be borne, to the maximum 
extent practicable, by the persons receiving the benefit therefrom. In many 
instances this policy would mean that the costs should be bcrne by the owner of 
the land upon which control measures must be carried out. In some programs, 
however, the major part of the benefit, or even all of the benefit, accrues to persons 
other than the owners of the land harboring the pest. In general, all those who 
handle or utilize a commodity may be said to benefit from a program which lowers 
its costs or increases its production, and in some programs costs can be spread 
among some of these beneficiaries. 

The Federal Government's participation is actual control measures should be 
venerally restricted to pests which constitute a potential danger to areas much 
larger than the limited areas infested. In such cases the Federal Government 
would be fully justified in assuming substantial costs in eradication as a means of 
saving future expenditures, For example, a few thousand dollars expended for 
eradication of Japanese beetle at the appropriate time could have saved many 
millions of dollars in expense and crop losses for vears to come. The same could 
be said of several other pests which are now well established in the United States, 

It is the belief of the Study Group that the Federal Government should bear 
the cost for over-all direction and coordination of all programs and cooperate fully 
in research, survey, and quarantine activities related to specific programs. 

\ systematic spreading of costs in accordance with the policy outlined here 
could lead to the development of substantially more effective control programs 
with no total increase in expenditure of Federal funds. The wisest policy is not 
in spending less money but in making the funds expended much more effective. 
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This can be accomplished through expanded research and education, with greater 
responsibilities for actual control resting with State and local agencies and private 
operators. 

It is recommended that costs of control measures should be distributed among 
Federal, State, and local agencies and individual operators, with the Federal 
Government bearing the cost of over-all direction and coordination of programs. 


8. Each program should be reappraised periodicalty to determine whether eradication 
is possible and if the most effective means of control are being utitized. 

The objective to be sought, wherever practicable, is eradication of the pest 
from the country. A careful reappraisal from time to time of each pest-control 
program would make it possible to determine whether eradication has become 
practicable with newly developed methods. If so, it is good economy to accom- 
plish eradication in the shortest possible time. Otherwise, reappraisal will give an 
opportunity to develop new or revised plans for restricting the spread of the pest 
and reducing damage. As new methods or new materials are developed by 
research, the practicability of eradication or better control may change radicalls 
at any time. It is recommended, therefore, that each program be reappraised 
periodically to determine if eradication is possible or if the most effective means 
of control are being utilized. 


4. Research should be supported by increased Federal funds as a means of increasing 
effectiveness of controls and reducing costs. State and private support for research 
should also be encouraged. 


The Study Group’s assignment was directly related to the insect and plant 
disease control programs, but witness after witness stressed the need for increased 
research for the purpose of developing new, improved, and more economical 
methods for eradication and control. 

Adequate funds properly utilized for research can materially reduce the amount 
which will be needed later for control programs and will greatly reduce future losses 
of farm commodities. Not only can control costs be lowered, but there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that research will make eradication possible through development 
of new techniques and materials. Chemical companies are carrving out extensive 
research in developing new materials and have made outstanding contributions 
through these efforts. The study group is encouraged by this activity and hopes 
it can be continued and accelerated. 

The Federal G-vernment has a responsibility for evaluating new materials and 
developing programs and procedures whereby they may make their greatest 
contribution to control of insects and plant diseases. Recent developments 
provide examples which indicate the potentials in this field. The cost of treating 
areas for gypsy moth has been reduced from approximately $25 per acre to $1 per 
acre or less. The new treatment is more effective and covers much larger acreages 
than coud be treated under the oid methods. The cost and effectiveness of con- 
trolling grasshoppers has been similarly affected by the introduction of new 
chemicals and development of new techniques for their use. 

Not only should research be carried forward with respect to insects and plant 
diseases which are presently in this country, but it should extend to those now 
present in other countries which might become serious threats if introduced into 
the United States. It is strongly recommended, therefore, that substantially 
increased funds be made available for conducting research leading to improved 
methods of eradication and control of insects and plant diseases. 


5. Surveus of insect and plant disease infestations should be unified and intensified 
by the Federal Government in cooperation with State and local authorities. 

The need for systematic, timely surveys to detect and outline infested areas 
has been definitely established. One of the first essentials to an efficient program 
is to know where the insect is and the extent of infestation. This can be de- 
termined only through well planned and carried out surveys on a regional or 
national basis. Such surveys are most effectively conducted by the Federal 
Government in cooperation with State and local people. 

There appears to be need for a greater degree of unification and coordination 
between the survey activities in the several programs. Surveys must be made at 
the time when needed information can be obtained. Also, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the training required for persons participating. With these limitations in 
mind, it is believed that greater efficiency can be attained with a unified program. 

Because surveys reveal new outbreaks and hence new problems to be faced, 
they are especially necessary due to the possibility of attack on this country 
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through introduction and dissemination of insects and plant diseases. The 
importance of early detection and identification is apparent. 

It is recommended that intensive, unified surveys be planned and carried out 
by the Federal Government in full cooperation with State agencies and local 
participants. 


6. Cooperative Sta‘e and Federal domestic quarantine programs should be continucd 
with costs to be met as fur as possible by State appropriations or fees on products 
inspected, 

Quarantine activities are effective in keeping pests out of the country or re- 
stricting them to limited areas within the United States. The study group found 
very fine cooperation and coordination between officials responsible for Federal 
and State quarantines presently in operation. Federal employees are deputized 
as State inspectors and State quarantine inspectors are deputized to act as Federal 
officials wherever this can add to the effectiveness or efficiency of the guarantine. 

These joint efforts should by all means be continued. Federal quarantines are 
strongly supported by officials in States under quarantine. ‘They are also sup- 
ported by officials in States which are not under the quarantine but which see 
potential danger from the pests involved. Persons outside the quarantine zone 
are interested in maintaining the quarantine as a means of keeping the pests from 
their borders. Those in the quarantine area foresee great difficulties in marketing 
products from their States if the Federal quarantine were lifted—they anticipate 
numerous State quarantines and embargoes which in some cases would destroy 
their markets and create serious situations. Under these circumstances it is 
extremely difficult to determine whet a quarantine should be abandoned once it 
has been imposed. , : 

To the extent that a quarantine consists of inspection for compliance with regula 
tions permitting marketing of agricultural or other commodities outside the quar- 
antine area, the principal cost of the quarantine should be met either by State 
appropriation or by fees on products inspected. Federal expenditures for inter- 
state quarantines can be materially reduced over a period of years by adoption 
of this policy. International boundary quarantines, on the other hand, are of 
necessity the responsibility of the Federal Government and the costs should bs 
borne by it. 

It is recommended that cooperative State and Federal domestic quarantin« 
programs should be continued with costs to be met as far as possible by State 
appropriations or fees on products inspected. 


?. Educational efforts related to insects and plant diseases should be expanded by thi 
Cooperative Agricutural Extension Services. 

The study group believes that farmers are not adequately informed about the 
presence and importance of many insects and plant diseases and about contro! 
measures which they may take or which may be carried out in their behalf. 

As a means of meeting this deficiency, the Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Services in the several States should assume a larger role in this activitv. The 
primary responsibility for educational programs for farmers lies with the Extension 
Service, and the evidence indicates that a major educational job is needed in the 
field of pest control. Much work has been done by extension workers, including 
extension entomologists in most States, in bringing to farmers information on the 
more common insects and plant diseases. Continued losses caused by these pests, 
however, indicate that much additional work in this field is needed. At the same 
time, efforts should be expanded to bring to farmers information on other serious 
but less common plant pests which may affect them. 

It is recommended that the educational efforts of the Cooperative Agricultura! 
Extension Services related to insect and plant-disease control be expanded and 
more adequately supported. 

8. Control and eradication of insects and plant diseases should be carried out by indi- 
vidual operators wherever feasible, with the Government assuming major respon- 
sibility for research, surveys, education, and coordination. 


The basic responsibility for control or eradication lies with the individual oper- 
ator when the pest is generally distributed and effective control methods have 
been worked out which can be applied by him. If these circumstances exist, 
governmental responsibility should be confined to research, surveys, education, 
and coordination, leaving control to the individual operator. When the operators 
cannot cope with the pest, the State has the responsibility to provide assistance 
within its capabilities. 
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When both the operator and the State are unable to cope with the pest, the 
Federal Government has the responsibility of making its proper contribution. 

It is recommended that control and eradication of insects and plant diseases be 
carried out by individual operators wherever feasible, with the Government as- 
suming major responsibility for research, surveys, eauecation, and coordination, 
4, The creation of pest-control districts should be encouraged when area-wide treat- 

ment will contribute to greater efficiency 
In some programs more effective use of funds can be attained by formation of 
control districts including all landowners in areas affected. Organization of such 
districts will permit the pooling of private funds and equipment and the utilization 
of more efficient control measures. It will also permit State and Federal funds to 
be used to better advantage and in such a way as to accomplish the best results. 

The establishment of pest-control districts should be encouraged also as @ means 
of securing timely and uniform crop and forest-pest treatment on an area-wide 
basis. This type of organization should be considered in the planning of any 
effective control program. It is recommended that wherever the Department 
finds it practicable, the organization of pest-control districts be a prerequisite to 
the granting of Federal aid 

In some States, enabling legislation may be necessary to authorize the creation 
of these districts. Since a reasonable degree of uniformity in such laws is desirable, 
it is suggestea that a model law be made available 


10. When pest control operations in one area are beneficial to farmers in another, 


consideration should be given to Sp cial assessments on the crops protec ted so as 
to spread the cost of control to growers who be ne fit 

A problem exists in financing control programs where the benefits do not accrue 
to the persons on whose land the expense is incurred. Examples of this are found 
in the stem-rust and pink-bollworm programs. In the case of stem rast, barberrys 
‘radication may be necessary on a farm where no smat! grain is produced Asa 
matter of fact, entire States having extensive acreages of small grain have few if 
anv barberries, vet they may be benefited by barberry eradication to a greater 
extent than the States where the eradication must take place. This makes it 
illogical to say that the cost of eradication of barberry should be borne bw the 
farm owner or operator. Similarly, in the case of pink bellworm, the fight to 
contain the pest in areas now infested is almost equally important to areas free 
from pink bollworm, but which may be susceptible to it. 

In these two instances the fairest way of assessing the costs would probably be 
to spread them over the entire grain crop and the entire cotton crop. It is reeom- 
mended that consideration be given to such a plan of financing. In the cases 
cited, an assessment or tax on small grain and cotton at some point in the market- 
ing channel would provide adequate and effective insect- and disease-control 
programs and spread the cost among growers who benefit. 

It is recommended, whenever pest control operations in one area are beneficial 
to farmers in another, consideration should be given to special assessments on the 
crops protected so as to spread the cost of control to growers who benefit. 


11. Federal assistance to States in controlling insects and plant diseases should be 
made contingent upon enforcement of adequate State requlations, ercept where 
such action would interfere with the fulfillment of Federal responsibility to other 
areas. 

State laws relating to insect and plant-disease-control work are generally ade- 
quate for the programs now being carried out, in the opinion of persons appearing 
at the hearings. Many State laws were reported to authorize going much farther 
than public opinion will permit officials to go in issuing control regulations 
Evidence further indicates that State officials can and do take drastic action sup- 
ported by legal process in some cases. Nevertheless minor amendments to State 
laws were indicated as being desirable in some States. 

Relaxation of regulations in some cases was criticized, particularly in connection 
with pink-bollworm control. In general, however, States have required and 
obtained reasonably strict compliance with regulations. 

Adequate State laws and regulations and their enforcement are essential to 
insect- and plant-disease-control programs even though these things alone will 
not guarantee their success. Therefore, Federal assistance to the States for insect- 
and plant-disease-control programs should be contingent insofar as possible upon 
enforcement of adequate State regulations. Since the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to protect uninfested areas, exceptions may sometimes be necessary 
where failure of one State to act would jeopardize control programs in cooperating 
States. 
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12. The provision of contingency funds should be continued to meet or prevent emer- 
gency situations 

The establishment by the Congress of contingency funds to be used upon ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget for meeting 
emergencies was a@ constructive move. Prompt action to meet emergency situa- 
tions under the most favorable conditions is facilitated by these funds. 

When a new outbreak of an insect or plant disease is discovered, the least ex- 
pensive method of handling it is to attack it vigorously at once. Time lost in 
securing appropriations or facilities with which to do the job can be very expensive 
and can even cause failure of the program. There are instances where funds for 
a program have been reduced for a temporary period, then increased later, with 
serious effect on the total cost to the Government. The sweetpotato-weevil 
project provides a good example of this situation. Adequate support at the right 
time is the most effective and economical way of meeting pest control problems. 

All pest-control needs that can be foreseen should be provided for in the regular 
estimates. Contingency funds should provide only for emergency situations that 
cannot be anticipated when the regular estimates are prepared. Emergencies 
should be considered as serious new outbreaks, unexpected upsurges of infestations, 
or other urgent needs for action either to control unanticipated outbreaks of 
insects or plant diseases or to prevent expensive control programs later. The 
terms under which the Forest Pest Control Act contingeney fund may be used 
should be reconsidered to make it conform to these principles. 

It is recommended that the provision of contingency funds be continued to meet 
or prevent emergency situations. 


18. The Federal Government should provide adequate insect and plant-disease contro! 
on Federal lands 

The Federal Government has titles to land in every State in the Union. In a 
few States these lands comprise more than 50 percent of the total land area 
Included are grazing lands, forests, parks, national monuments, ete. These lands 
are not taxable by the States and the States have little if any jurisdiction over 
them. The insects and plant diseases that infest State and privately owned lands 
also infest Federal lands. Sometimes infestations developing on Federal land- 
area a threat to neighboring State and private lands. On other occasions Federal! 
lands need protection against infestations which develop elsewhere. 

In certain regions of the country Federal lands are under long-term lease to 
individuals, corporations, and States. The cost of protection for these lands fron 
insects and plant diseases should be a matter of negotiation between lessee and 
lessor. 

It is recommended that the Federal Government assume responsibility for all 
cost involved in insect and plant-disease control on Federal lands 


Changes in Federal insect and plant-disease control programs to encourage 
greater State and local responsibility should be scheduled to allow time fo 
necessary adjustments 


The study group has recommended that costs of control measures should b 
more equitably distributed among Federal, State, and local agencies and individual! 
operators. In several programs States and others should assume a larger share of 
the control costs than thev do at present so that more Federal funds can be 
utilized for research, surveys, education, coordination, and assistance in developing 
pest-control districts. 

Attainment of this objective would require a few years if the programs are to be 
spared serious set-backs. The time required for the States to make budgetary 
and other adjustments must be taken into account in making changes in Federal 
programs for pest control. Time will also be required for educational programs to 
reach the farmer and encourage him to assume a greater share of the responsibility. 

It is therefore recommended that changes in Federal insect and plant disease 
control programs to encourage greater State and local responsibility be scheduled 
to allow time for necessary adjustments. 


SUMMARY 


Insect and plant-disease-control programs are becoming more important as our 
national production needs increase. The population of the United States is 
growing at a rate of 245 million per year and our per capita consumption of food 
has increased substantially over the prewar average. We are building a large 
Military Establishment for defense, and soldiers consume more food than civilians 
In addition we must supply some essential products to strengthen our allies, and 
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we must build up safe reserves at home to meet emergency needs. All these 
things spell a continued expansion in national food and fiber requirements. 
Agricultural production goals for 1952 call for an increase of 6 percent in total 
production over the high levels attained in 1951. To meet these goals higher 
vields per acre will be necessary. One of the important factors in securing this 
will be the control of insects and plant diseases. 

Control programs need to be strengthened, and funds and personnel devoted 
to research need to be substantiaily increased. Flexibility in the use of research 
funds will pay dividends in enabling adjustments to be made to meet situations 
as they arise. 

Successful programs require cooperation among Federal and State agencies and 
farm operators. Cooperative relations at present are excellent and should be 
maintained. Increased control can and should be attained through greater 
responsibility at State, local, and private levels while maintaining Federal efforts. 

In light of its review of the programs, the study group offers the following com- 
ments in regard to the four questions raised by the House Committee on Apnro- 
priations in its report on the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill for 1952: 

(a) The need for continuing each of the control programs now in effect has 
been clearly shown, Some adjustments in the scope of present programs are 
recommended in this report. 

(6) Improved methods of control are needed in some programs, particularly in 
the pink-bollworm program. These improvements will come about as a result 
of research efforts which are not adequate at the present time. Additional 
research funds are badly needed. 

c) Non-Federal cooperation and contributions have been increasing in recent 
years, and as a result considerable progress has been made. Additional progress 
can be made in some programs. 

(d) The enforcement of adequate State laws relating to insects and plant 
diseases is so important that it should be a prerequisite to the granting of Federal 
assistance wherever this is practicable. However, an exception must be made 
if failure of one State to act would jeopardize control programs of cooperating 
States, 


Mr. Hoyt. This group was critical and thorough. They made 
every effort to get at the facts and they exposed us in the Bureau to a 
very thorough going over. During the time they spent in Washington 
we were kept busy furnishing basic information and the members of 
of this group took occasion to acquaint themselves with the nature of 
the activities and the way in which they are carried out, the type and 
extent of cooperation, the way in which these activities are financed 
and they gave special emphasis to the questions raised by this com- 
mittee. 

At the hearings which I attended I was impressed by the fact that 
the people who appeared appreciated the opportunity of a hearing 
and they responded very fully to the wishes of the study group to 
bring out definitely what could be learned about these activities. 
The study group stressed repeatedly the questions asked by the 
committee such as the interest in the program and the tvpe of coopera- 
tion and they gave full opportunity for views along the line of the 
possibility of more cooperation. 

Some of the cooperators who appeared before the group were 
State officials actually engaged in the programs within their respective 
states. In some instances they were industry representatives, 
farmers and others having a direct association with the program in 
one way or other. 

I do not know how it would be possible to get a more intensive cross 
section than that group got in the time which they devoted to it. 
They gave very generaously of their time and I feel sure it represented 
a substantial sacrifice on their part to make the study they did. I 
might say that Mr. Minor who was a member of this group was elected 
chairman of it and as chairman presided throughout all the hearings. 
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He is here this morning, if you care to ask him any questions and [ 
am sure he would be glad to give you full information based on his 
experience on this study. 

My feeling is that their study has given us some very constructive 
leads as to ways in which these programs may be attacked. They 
are far reaching. Whether the committee will look with favor on all 
of them is not for me to predict. They have given consideration to 
the formation of pest-control districts. These exist in a number of 
States under laws now in effect. They are an effective way of dealing 
with control of insect pests or plant diseases under circumstances 
where the individual is powerless to protect himself. 

Where you want community effort the pest-control-district idea 
which is provided under the laws of a number of States is recommended 
by this group as an effective means of meeting some of the cooperative 
problems. I think it is a thing that we will definitely explore with the 
States in some of the activities that we are going to push with the 
thought that it will enable them to do a better job of protecting 
themselves than they have been able to do in the past. | 

This group has recommended on some activities I might cite. The 
vvpsy moth control is an interesting attack on one of these problems. 
They have suggested a choice of two methods of attack. They do not 
look with favor on the way we are doing now. They call attention to 
the fact that by a rather substantial expenditure of money over a 
period of a few vears it is believed that the infestation could be 
eradicated and the country entirely rid of it. 

The alternative, if we do not embark on that kind of a program, is 
that we seek definitely more cooperation in order to take care of a 
more adequate share of the cost of carrying on a control program 
such as we have had in connection with the gvpsv moth. That is the 
most extreme of their recommendations as far as I recollect. 

You will find various degrees of similar recommendations in their 
recommendations on other activities. I think that covers my obser- 
vations on their work, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Lappreciate your comment with regard to this group. 
| know that they are people of experience and standing and are known 
generally, to the people of the country. I think it is worth while on 
occasion to have some thorough review by a group that is independent 
of the Department and perhaps of Congress too. 1 do wonder some- 
times. how effective hearings of that sort are, however, once they are 
dependent on the availability of witnesses to come and give their story. 

[ have before me a letter—and I do not mean to vouch for— 
from one of the witnesses who appeared in Texas. He raises a ques- 
tion of whether witnesses were not in most cases, selected by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. I would like Mr. 
Minor to explain to us just how the hearings were conducted, to whom 
invitations were extended, and so forth, particularly with reference 
to the cotton boll worm in view of the fact that this letter has to do 
with that program. 


PROCEDURE DETERMINED BY STUDY GROUP 


Mr. Minor. Mr. Chairman, when the study group first convened, 
the Secretary said to us that we were to determine the method of con- 
ducting the study. He asked that we go into the programs as fully 
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as we could and to give special consideration to the questions raised 
by the Appropriations Committee in its report last year. How to go 
about the work and who to hear was left entirely for the study group 
to determine. 

After consultation among themselves the group decided that it 
would not be possible to get the information they needed at one point. 
People could not travel that far. So six locations were selected 
and a letter, drafted by the study group, was addressed by the Secre- 
tarv to the State control officials who were cooperating in these pro- 
grams. A copy of the letter and a list of officials in each State to 
whom it was sent will be found im the report. The list included State 
commissioners, secretaries, and directors of agriculture, heads of 
departments of conservation, or State entomologists and in some 
States two or three different persons who are cooperating in one or 
more of the programs. 


PURPOSE OF MEETINGS 


It was pointed out in the letter that: 

The purpose of these meetings is to obtain the views of those who wish to dis- 
cuss these programs. Views concerning the four points contained in the House 
committee report are especially desired. We want to conduct only essential pro- 
grams and to administer them in the most effective and economical way. Sug 
gestions will, therefore, be welcomed, looking toward the most effective conduct 
and administration of necessary programs, including observations as to the 
strong and weak points of each. 


STATE OFFICIALS ARRANGED REPRESENTATION 


The question of representation was left to the cooperating State 
officials as set forth in the letter. 

We would like to have the views of yvour State fully presented with respect to 
those programs affecting it. 

We would appreciate your arranging for such representation as you deem 
appropriate in your State of farm organizations, industry, or others interested in 
these programs. We desire the representatives to attend and participate in thes 
meetings or to present brief written statements of their views. 

We shall appreciate your notifying the chairman of this group as to the plans 
you may make for participation on behalf of your State. The names of those 
who will attend, with the agency or organization represented, and the day they 
can most conveniently be present, will be helpful. 

The study group decided that they were not in position to try to 
pick the persons who should appear. It was their conclusion that the 
placing of this responsibility on the cooperating officials in the States 
was the desirable way of getting at the people who had points of view 
that they wished to express. 


OPPORTUNITY TO BE HEARD 


At each of the six hearimgs the study group heard every person who 
wished to be heard. At no time was any witness who appeared 
limited in the scope of his statement nor in the length of time he 
could use. I think that may be unique in hearings of this kind. 

Mr. Anprersen. I should say it would be. 

Mr. Minor. It meant the study group spent some very long hours, 
I can assure you. The hearings ran on a number of days from 9 or 
9:30 a.m. to as late as 6 or 7 o’clock and in at least two instances, we 
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held evening sessions in order to accommodate the people who wished 
to be heard. But nobody who asked to be heard was refused. 

Mr. Anpersen. | have heard about one such session, Mr. Minor. 
The hearings were conducted very fairly and it was very interesting to 
the people taking part in it. 

Mr. Minor. We certainly set out to give everybody a full chance 
to be heard and to say whatever they wanted to say and we tried, by 
questioning, to get their views on points we felt were important 
whether they covered them or not. 

Mr. Warrren. What effort, Mr. Minor, was made to determine 
whether the rules and regulations so far as the control program was 
being carried out locally, or whether the State government was carry- 
ing out its obligation as required by the law or by the requirements of 
the Department of Agriculture? Generally speaking? 

Mr. Minor. The persons who appeared were questioned at some 
length as to whether they were being carried out and as you would 
expect there were some differences of opinion. Most of those re- 
sponsible felt the job was being done as it should be. In the case of 
the pink bollworm, evidence presented to us indicates that relaxation 
of State regulations may have contributed to the spread. 

In addition to the people from the States, that is the State officials, 
farmers and others, we heard the project leaders on each of the pro- 
grams and questioned them at length as to the kind of cooperation they 
were getting and as to whether the program was being carried out as 
sel up. 

Mr. Warrren. Thank vou, Mr. Minor. Are there any questions 
concerning Mir. Minor’s report? 


RUROPEAN CORN BORER PROBLEM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Minor, do you have much evidence presented to vour study 
group as to the corn borer? 

Mr. Minor. The corn borer was mentioned a few times and we 
heard the comments of witnesses who desired to present them but we 
did not attempt to go into the corn-borer question. We restricted our 
study to those insects and plant diseases on which there are active 
control programs. We recognized there were pests like the corn borer 
and the boll weevil that are umportant but there are no active control 
programs on them at the present time. The Dutch-elm disease also 
came up and nematodes in the West. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I note on page 44 you report: 

The corn crop of 1949 suffered estimated damages by the European corn borer 
of more than $300 million according to State estimates. 

Now, that would appear to be, in my opinion, a very important pest 
io attack, hoping that eventually we can eradicate it. If it does dam- 
age of that nature, $300 million in 1 vear, well certainly it would seem 
to me we should put the European corn borer into approximately the 
same class as the pests that damaged the cotton crop. 

Mr. Minor. L could not speak for the committee in answering that 
question directly. We confined ourselves to active control programs 
Which did not include the boll weevil or corn borer. 

Mr. ANprerRSEN. | understand that, of course. 
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Mr. Minor. Personally I would question whether, with the 
present distribution, it is possible to eradicate either the boll weevil 
or the corn borer from the country. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would you say that even somewhere in the dim 
future there are no such prospects? 

Mr. Minor. Let me put it this way: We did not go into -the 
corn-borer question fully. It was referred to a few times. There 
are pests that are in very limited areas and can, we believe, be wiped 
out completely. Wherever that is possible it is the cheapest way 
out for the country. 

There are others that are over a wider area and with present methods 
of control we are exceedingly doubtful that they can be eradicated. 
They can be confined and ‘held in check and the damage minimized 
and it is in the interest of the country to do that. Others are wide- 
spread throughout the country and those we have to learn to live with. 
Some of them are such that control methods can be carried out by the 
farmers themselves. Where that is the case it should be done and the 
Federal Government should carry on research and provide leadership 
in educational programs to help farmers to carry out their respon- 
sibilities. The responsibility should be on the farmer. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. Are vou having any success in importing parasites 
to feed on these borers? 

Mr. Hoyr. There have been a number of parasites imported from 
time to time, Mr. Andresen and they have been giving some control 
In the season just finished, that is in the summer of 1951, the control 
of the corn borer by the beneficial insects rated a very high peak 
1 think Dr. Bishopp can develop that. He has a map which shows the 
effect of it. 

Dr. Bisnorr. | thought it might be of interest to the committee to 
see a map of distribution of the European corn borer because that is a 
factor that must be considered in any endeavor to eradicate it. Here 
we have a map showing the present distribution of the European 
corn borer and indicating the intensity of infestation. The red line 
indicates the total area now covered and the green areas the lighter 
infestations. The red areas are the heavier ones. 

Mr. Warrren. That almost covers the entire commercial corn 
producing area. 

Dr. Bisnopp. It is practically across the main Corn Belt and 
whether it will extend south in destructive numbers is an open ques 
tion. They have been taken in the northern part of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas and down into Mississippi, Alabama, and North Carolina 
It does not seem to be building up very rapidly there and it may bo 
climatic conditions will tend to reduce damage. 

Mr. Anprrsen. This, Doctor, is about the same problem to the 
north as the boll weevil is to the south. The two seem to be spread 
over the entire territory and do a great deal of damage. 

Dr. Bisoorr. We have imported many parasites from the ol: 
European corn borer country in Europe reared, and colonized them. 
When first introduced they are held under quarantine so they will 
be free from the hyper-parasites that might destroy them. They 
have been distributed through the cooperative efforts of the various 
States throughout the Corn Belt and we have been watching the 
extent to which they infest the corn borers. The figures on this map 
indicate the extent of parasitization in different parts of the couatry. 
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The figures reach up to 30, 40 and 50 percent of the corn borers 
destroved by the parasites. We do not expect parasites to wipe out 
the corn borer but we think they are a very good supplemental 
measure for the control of that pest. 

One answer to your question about eradication. ‘The corn borer 
is not confined entirely to corn. It infests many other plants and 
that is one reason why eradication would be extremely difficult even 
though we had a method of killing every corn borer. We would have 
to find an insecticide that would get them all. Insecticide control is 
restricted by two things; first, the cost of the operation; and second, 
the fact that many of the common forms of insecticides like DD'T 
leave residues on the corn so that it cannot be fed to dairy cattle or 
cattle being finished for slaughter. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the comparison between the potential 
damage of the gvpsv moth and the potential damage of the corn 
borer? 

Dr. Bisnorr. They are hardly comparable. The gypsy moth 
being a pest of forest and to some extent of fruit trees. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am trving to arrive at the need of expanding 
efforts from the point of view of the welfare of the people. If, as this 
report suggests, we can afford to spend $25,000,000 in 1952 to eradi- 
cate the gypsy moth which I think in the final result does a small per- 
centage of the damage the corn borer does, then what would we be 
warranted in expending for the possible eradication of the corn borer 
and boll weevil. 

Dr. Bisnorr.’ They are vastly different problems. We find it is 
possible to eradicate the gypsy moth by a rather inexpensive procedure. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Don’t you think that in the future vou will develop 
means to do the same thing with the corn borer and boll weevil? 

Dr. Bisuorr. | do not like to be pessimistic but these two questions 
have been considered and they do not appear practical. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much money are you spending just now in 
the Bureau for trying to do something with the corn borer? 

Dr. Bisnopr. 1 won't be able to give you the figure offhand. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is a very small amount. 

Dr. BisHorrp. About $80,000 and the States that are involved are 
studying the corn borer. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. That is correct. But here we are expending only 
$80,000 trying to find a solution to a problem that costs the producers 
$300,000,000 in one crop vear, 1949. That does not look like good 
business to me. If I were in your place I would do everything to 
intensify the production of these so-called friendly parasites, which 
feed on the borer. 

Mr. Minor. We also suggested its consideration for cotton as 
respects the pink bollworm. ‘The study group felt very strongly 
that the best money we spend is that spent to find ways of controlling 
these pests or ways to keep them out. If we can find a way to eradi- 
eaté the boll weevil or corn borer or any of the others then the 
program would be changed. For example, new insecticides and control 
methods have made practicable the recommendation that eradication 
be undertaken in the case of gypsy moth. We feel the effort should 
- wo to wipe it out—-we think that is the cheapest step that can 
ve taken. 
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Mr. Wurrren. | would like to have you show that the gypsy moth 
control started in 1906 and I would like to have the record show how 
much money has been spent on it since that time. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 1017-1020.) 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Further on that point. I think at first glance 
that it would be good business to spend the money to completely 
eradicate such a thing as the gypsy moth if you are satisfied you can 
do it with such an expenditure. 

Dr. Bisoopr. The development of present control methods makes it 
appear feasible to do it. It was not until we had DDT and airplane 
sprayers that it was feasible. With proper research some of the other 
pests we not have might be eradicated. The picture may change. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. That is the point 1 am driving at, Doctor. If 
you people continue your research into finding methods of control, 
perhaps, you will find a solution for the eradication of the corn borer 
and the weevil. As the chairman has suggested, we have been 
monkeying with the gypsy moth problem since 1906. 

I think it is certainly beneficial to our economy to spend more than 
$80,000 toward trying to find a solution for a problem that costs the 
farmers $300,000,000 in 1 year. 

Dr. Bisnorp. | would like to correct that figure. It is $118,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee has tried for some time to concern 
itself with a constant review of these various programs and determine 
their real value rather than accepting each as a long-time emergency 
as was done in the grasshopper program. In spite of the urgent 
necessity for eradicating the boll weevil, gvpsy moth, corn borers, and 
others, you first must know how to control it. I am delighted to 
know that vou think research must be stepped up. 

Another disappointing thing with your present program has been 
the failure to make all the interested parties do what they are sup- 
posed to do. I am glad to know vou are familiarizing vourselves 
with what is being done in the States and I understand special efforts 
have been made to see they are being carried out. 


GYPSY MOTH PROGRAM 


Dr. Bisuorpr. We have the figures on the gypsy moth control pro- 
gram. ‘The inspection, quarantine, and control work on gvpsy moth 
since its initiation in 1907 and up to 1951 has cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $29,187,408. 

Mr. Wurrren. How bad is the infestation? Have you pushed it 
back or is it spreading? 

Mr. Hoyr. We have closed out the infestation that was in the 
State of Pennsylvania and I would say we have reduced thesarea in 
which it occurs. 

Dr. Bisnopp. Perhaps it would be proper to mention the fact that 
& number of years ago $10,000,000 was appropriated for the corn 
borer in. an effort to do something about that pest and there was very 
little showing made as a result of that. We have got to consider the 
difficulty of control of these pests when we talk about eradication. 
There have been very few instances of eradication of any insect. 
The cattle tick has almost been eradicated as a result of work from 
1906 to the present. The job that the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine did in eliminating the Mediterranean fruitfly from 
the United States was one striking example. 
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You have to consider the inherent habits of the insect, their host 
relations, and the number of plants they can live on. We weigh these 
questions very carefully. We did consider eradication of the boll 
weevil for many years. We think if the opportunity had been taken 
very early, as Dr. Howard recommended, while the weevil was con- 
fined to the southern tip of Texas, we might have eradicated that pest. 


USE OF EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Wurrren. This committee, in setting up the emergency fund, 
had in mind that the Department of Agriculture should have some 
opportunity to move in when there is an outbreak of some new disease 
or pest. When a pest gets as widespread as the boll weevil and corn 
borer are, there not enough people in the Federal Government to get 
rid of a pest that covers the country. The only way we can do it is 
for you to find out how to do it and let the farmers do the job. 

We have high hopes that this emergency fund will enable you to 
prevent cases such as we now have in the barberry and gypsy moth 
that started on a small scale and then spread. After they spread 
[ do not think there is any other answer other than for the Federal 
Government to initiate research so the farmer knows what will be 
effective and can do the work himself. 

The job can be done after we have found the know-how but it still 
must be carried out by the people. 

In that connection I would like for you to go into detail in the record 
at this point as to the methods of controlling the pink boll worm, 
the gypsy moth, and the other pests. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


(The following information is supplied on the methods employed in each of 
the control programs conducted under this appropriation item. Following each 
item is an outline of the principal problems.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT RE CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


The solution of any plant-pest problem involves inherent difficulties which 
range from specific biological peculiarities to important economic factors. To 
illustrate, methods of detection must be developed to locate incipient infestations 
of pests which have protective coloration or that live in the soil. Control pro- 
cedures must be found to cope with those pests that spend most of their life history 
within a plant or plant part. Some have alternate noneconomic hosts which 
may times exist on property of little value or on lands of owners not affected by 
the pest itself. Developments in research and progress in the chemical and 
mechanical fields, particularly in the past decade, have resulted in significant 
changes in operational procedure in each of the control programs of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quasantine. Progress in research will contine to 
reveal better methods in plant pest control. Pioneer work now under way in 
electronics may open up entirely new methods of combatting insect pests. Studies 
in the field of systemic pesticides show promise of more effective control of insects 
and plant pests. Program activities are conducted with sufficient flexibility to 
permit modification promptly whenever better methods become available. 
Some of the problems involved in the Bureau’s work are indicated in the following 
statements: 

CITRUS BLACKFLY 
Current program 

The objective of the program is to prevent the spread of citrus blackfly from in- 
fested areas in Mexico into the United States, to develop procedures for prompt 
suppression of infestation should it appear in the United States. 

Methods employed are 

(a) Cooperation with the Mexican Government in making surveys to locate 
and suppress incipient infestations in Mexico near the international border; 
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(6) Furnishing technical advice with regard to effective spray schedules and 
other measures of control; 

(c) Maintaining strict border inspection to intercept any possible infesta- 
tion; 

(d) Closely observing citrus areas in the United States adjacent to the 
Mexican border to detect and promptly suppress any infestations that mays 
become established. 

Problems.—This pest is well established in Mexico and, even though quarantine 
has proved effective, there is a constant threat of its becoming established it 
citrus-growing areas in the United States. There is need for additional researc) 
on chemical and biological methods of control. 


GOLDEN NEMATODE 
Curreni program 

The purpose of the program is to contain the golden nematode in the fields 
where it presently occurs, thus protecting the potato- and tomato-growing 
industries of the country. 

Methods employed are 

(a) Promptly withdrawing infested lands from potato and tomato 
production; 

(6) Cooperating in the enforcement of State quarantine to prevent ship- 
ment of products originating on infested lands into uninfested areas; 

(c) Conducting Nation-wide survevs to determine whether the disease 
appears in any other part of the country. 

Problems.— Detecting incipient infestations of this almost microscopic organism 
involves an intensive soil sampling procedure and specialized equipment. 
Research in this country and abroad has failed to develop a practical soil treat- 
ment for this pest. Infestations persist for at least 8 vears without the presence 
of host plants once the organization becomes established in the soil. 


GRASSHOPPERS AND MORMON CRICKET 
Current program 

The purpose of the current program is to prevent major outbreaks and migra- 
tion of these insects, and to reduce the tremendous crop losses that accompany) 
such outbreaks. 

Methods employed are— 

(a) Conducting surveys and informing States and other cooperating 
agencies with reference to areas where outbreaks may occur; 

(6) Demonstrating new procedures and providing technical assistance and 
coordination of control operations on both privately owned and Federal lands; 

(c) Developing new and improved procedures which farmers and ranch- 
men may use in protecting their own interests. The development of high] 
effective sprays has completely changed control procedures; 

(d) Assisting organized State and local agencies in control when situations 
develop that are beyond the scope of individuals to combat. 

Problems.— Effective control measures are now available for croplands. To be 
effective control must be accomplished by organized districts or other groups. 
More effective control must be accomplished on Federal lands to prevent local 
damage and migration into croplands. The problem is now one of organizing 
farmers or ranchmen for area-wide application of control measures. 


GYPSY MOTH 
Current program 
The purpose of the current program is (a) to eradicate the gypsy moth from 
outlying areas of infestation, (b) to prevent further extension of the generally 
infested areas which now comprise New England and eastern New York, and 
(c) to furnish technical assistance to State and local agencies undertaking eradica- 
tion or suppression of the pest within the generally infested area. 
Methods employed are 
(a) The enforcement of Federal and State quarantines governing the 
movement of forest products and other commodities likely to carry gypsy- 
moth-egg masses to uninfested areas; 
(b) The application of sprays to eradicate outlying and peripheral in- 
festations; 
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(c) Providing technical assistance to towns or communities within the 
generally infested area where local eradication is the objective; 

(d) Systematic surveys made annually to detect promptly any infestation 
beyond the quarantine line and to establish limits of areas scheduled for 
treatment. 

Problems.—With gontrol measures now available it is possible to eradicate the 
gypsy moth in a given area at a cost of about $1 per acre. To eliminate the pest 
from all infested areas would require joint action on the part of eight States. 
The problem is one of regional organization and financing. 


HALL SCALE 
Current program ‘ 
The purpose of the present program is to eradicate the Hall scale and, during 
the time required to eradicate it, to prevent its spread and establishment in the 
extensive stone fruit-growing sections of the country. 
Methods employed are— 
(a) Making systematic surveys to determine limits of infestation; 
(b) Applying insecticides, including high concentrations of fumigants to 
infested host plants. 
(c) Removing and destroying infested seedlings and trees of little economic 
value, 
Problems.—The Hall scale can be eradicated with treatments now available. 
The most difficult feature of this program is to detect light infestations. 


JAPANESE BEETLE 
Current program 

The current program is designed to retard natural and artificial spread and 
prevent population build-up into crop-damaging outbreaks. 

Methods employed are— 

(a) Inspection to determine limits of infestation; 

(b) Enforcement of regulations to govern movement of products from 
infested to uninfested areas; 

(c) Fumigation or treatment of commodities that might distribute infesta- 
tion; 

(d) Suppression of outlying infestation when discovered, by chemical treat- 
ment of soil to kill the grubs, and foliage sprays during the season the adult 
beetles are active. 

Problems.—Eradication of the Japanese beetle is considered impracticable 
because of the wide variety of hosts it attacks and the extent of the area now 
infested. In retarding spread the principal problems are (1) to detect outlying 
infestations in time for prompt application of control measures by cooperating 
agencies or individuals, and (2) to secure adequate inspection and regulation of 
commodities moving from infested to noninfested areas. 


MEXICAN FRUITFLY 
Current program 

The purpose of this program is (a) to prevent spread of this pest from limited 
infested areas in the United States to other fruit-producing areas; (b) to prevent 
its establishment along portions of the border now free from the insect; (¢) to 
determine the extent of infestation in Mexico and advise with reference to effective 
control measures; and (d) to insure that citrus fruits are free from living larvae so 
that they may be transported from infested areas without endangering other fruit- 
producing areas in the United States. 

Methods employed are 

(a) Surveys to detect anv new Mexican fruitfly infestations in Texas; 

(b) Sterilization of fruit from infested properties to permit safe movement 
to pest-free areas: 

(c) Assistance in the enforcement of regulations prescribed under the Texas 
quarantine. 

Problems.—The general and heavy infestation on noneconomic hosts in Mexico 
and its flight characteristics make it impossible to prevent establishment in 
citrus-growing areas in southwestern United States. Only by strict quarantine 
enforcement can it be prevented from spreading from the lower Rio Grande area 
of Texas to other parts of the country. 
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PHONY PEACH AND PEACH MOSAIC DISEASE 
Current program 

The purposes of both of these programs are (a) to assist States in preventing the 
spread of the diseases to uninfected areas; (b) to assist in the suppression of any 
outlying infections; and (c) to provide technical guidance ineareas of heavy infec- 
tions where growers undertake area-wide control. 

Methods employed are- 

(a) Orchard inspections to detect diseased trees in early stages and to 
secure prompt removal by growers to prevent spread to other trees in the 
orchard and to adjacent properties: 

(b) Cooperation in enforcing uniform State regulations governing the pro- 
duction and shipment of peach-nursery stock free from these diseases. 

(c) Surveys to determine limits of infection within control areas and to 
detect any new infections in States now believed to be free of the diseases. 

Problems on peach mosaic disease.—Prompt detection of symptoms of this 
disease due to incubation periods in excess of a vear presents a major problem in 
control. The insect carrier is not known. 

Problems on phony peach disease.—Control is complicated by the discovery that 
wild plums, which are prevalent in many peach-growing areas of the South, are 
host plants of this disease but do not show the usual symptoms. Until new meth- 
ods of control can be developed, the eradication of wild plums in or adjacent to 
peach-growing areas will be necessary to prevent the insect transmission of the 
disease from plums to peaches. However, the recent discovery of insect carriers 
of this virus may lead to a method of control which individual farmers can use. 


PINK BOLLWORM 
Current program 


The purpose of the current program is to prevent spread of the pink bollworm 
to new areas and to reduce damage in currently infested areas. 
Methods employed are 

(a) Making systematic surveys to detect outlying infestations and to 
keep informed on the seasonal development of the insect in known infested 
areas; 

(b) Cooperating with Texas in the enforcement of strict planting and 
harvesting dates to suppress overwintering populations in area of general 
infestation in southern Texas which minimizes local losses and reduces 
possibility of spread by flights of adult moths to new areas; ~ 

(c) Supervising the application of treatments of cotton products within 
the infested areas that they may be shipped without risk of spreading the 
infestation and enforcing of other quarantine regulations; 

(d) Eradicating wild cotton plants in Florida; 

(e) Cooperating in the enforcement of noncotton zone regulations in areas 
of outlying infestations to eradicate the pest in such areas. 


Problems 


The principal problems are: (a) The constant source of reinfestation of cotton 
areas of the United States; (b) the continuing threat of long-distance spread due 
to flights from infested areas; (c) extensive acreage and the number of properties 
in cotton subject to infestation; and (d) the weather factor in relation to timing 
the application of suppressive measures in infested areas. 


STEM RUST——-BARBERRY ERADICATION 
Current program 
The purpose of the program is to protect small grains from the black stem rust. 
Methods employed are— 
(a) Surveys to jocate grain areas infested with rust and to determine 
which races of rust are present; 
(b) Location and eradication of susceptible barberry bushes which are 
sources of local infection and from which new races emanate; 
(c) Enforcement of quarantine regulations to protect grain growing areas 
from reinfestation with susceptible barberry bushes: and 
(d) Research leading to improvement of control methods. The breeding 
of new grain varieties which are resistant to existing races of rust are not 
financed under this appropriation. 
Problems.— Available methods of eradication are effective. The majer problem 
is one of financing the removal of susceptible barberries on lands on which wheat 
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or other small grains are not grown. The development of new races of rust 
fungus on barberries, particularly in northern wheat growing States, complicates 
the problem. 
SWEETPOTATO WEEVIL 
Current program 
The objectives of this program include eradication of the weevil from designated 
areas, reduction of losses caused by the weevil in areas of heavy commercial 
production, and prevention of the spread of the weevil to noninfested areas. 
Methods employed are— 
‘(a) Conducting systematic surveys to locate outlying infestations; 
(b) Establishing non-potato-growing zones to eradicate outlying infesta- 
tions; 
(c) Observing regulations with regard to the selection of planting stock 
and cultural practices in generally infested areas; 
(d) Meeting strict standards with regard to prescribed sanitation measures 
wherever sweetpotatoes are stored; 
(e) Enforeing regulations to prevent movement of infested sweetpotatoes 
to uninfested areas. 
Problems.—The prevalence of noncommercial host plants (seaside morning 
glories and sweetpotatoes planted for home use in noncommercial areas) makes 
eradication from the United States impractical. 


WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE 
Current program 

The purpose of the current program is to prevent the white-fringed beetle from 
spreading to new areas and to assist in the development of control plans within 
infested areas. 

Methods employed are— 

(a) Conducting surveys to determine the limits of known infestations and 
to detect any new ones; 

(b) Assisting States in the enforcement of Federal and State quarantines; 

(ec) Furnishing technical assistance in organizing and implementing control 
programs within known infested areas; 

(d) Promptly applying suppressive measures when outlying infestations 
are discovered. These measures include incorporating insecticides in the 
soil to kill the larvae and treating host crops or other vegetation upon which 
adult beetles are feeding. 

Problems.—Protective coloration makes detection in incipient stages of infesta- 
tion very difficult. Spread and establishment by artificial means is enhanced 
since all beetles are females and capable of starting new centers of infestation. 
Eradication of white fringed beetles infesting uncultivated lands is impracticable 
with known methods of control. 


METHODS USED IN PINK BOLLWORM CONTROL 


Mr. Wutrren. What methods of control do you use for pink 
bollworm? 

Mr. Hoyr. The standard method of eradicating pink bollworm is a 
nonecotton zone. It is dependent on people. They have to support 
it and the people of the State of Texas will not go for it. 

Mr. Wurrren. The farmer who does not have a pink bollworm is 
perfectly willing to have the other fellow not grow cotton. 

Mr. Hoyr. He wants to continue growing cotton even though he 
has the pink bollworm. The second method of controlling it would 
be through widespread use of insecticides. We do not have any 
insecticide today that with one treatment will do the job. It would 
take 5 to 10 treatments with DDT, the best insectide for this pur- 
pose | think we have. 

Mr. Wuirren. How would cost for that treatment compare with 
the present damage cost for the individual farmer? 

Mr. Hoyr. It would all be extra. Cultural control—the methods 
we have worked on for controlling the pink bollworm, if the season Is 
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suitable, is very effective. In south Texas by law the State requires 
the grower to get a permit to grow cotton. He goes to the State 
department of agriculture and gets his permit and in that permit it is 
specified that he must have his cotton planted by a certain date. | 
think it is the Ist of March. He must have his cotton harvested by 
the last day of August and the crop residues destroyed or plowed 
under by that day. That works quite well. It covers the maturing 
period in a normal season and when we had seasons with good wexuther 
to permit destroying crop residues in the late summer we saw the pink 
bollworm populations definitely going down. 

Mexico was doing the same thing across the river and we were 
definitely gaining on the pink bollworm. It happens often that rain 
falls about the first of September. You could not get in there without 
® boat for a while and when it was possible to get on the land to com- 
plete the job the pink bollworms had had another generation and they 
were set to spread over wide areas. We had that condition for three 
successive years. That is why we say to you that a program based 
on weather cannot give satisfactory results. We have to improve 
our methods. 

ENFORCEMENT THROUGH STATE LAWS 


Mr. Wurrren. You always have to contend with the weather in 
any system you come up with. Do you have any authority in con- 
nection with carrying out the State law other than to report it in case 
somebody is violating it? 

Mr. Hoyr. That is all we can do is to report it. 1 would like. to say 
that the State—that is the State of Texas—has been cooperative. 

Mr. Warrren. I did not mean to indicate otherwise. I am trying 
to find out what we, as the Federal Government, can or cannot do. 

Mr. Hoyr. I do not think you did indicate it. They have been 
cooperative. What could the State commission of agriculture do when 
the deadline comes on the morning of September 1 and the land is 
under water and the man has not taken out his cotton. He did not 
have to take it out until midnight August 31. So what would be a 
reasonable procedure. That is why we have come definitely to recog- 
nize that we have to get more information. We have to find parasites 
that will control the pink bollworm, and insecticides that we can apply 
more cheaply or some other method of dealing with it. That is why 
we are raking up additional money to expedite our work. 

Mr. Wuirren. The boll weevil is like the corn borer in that it covers 
such a wide area there is no control program on it. Would to be pos- 
sible to have any effective control program whereby the Federal! 
Government would provide either the controls or supervision, with thi 
knowledge you now have of this insect pest? 


EFFECTS OF CULTURAL CONTROLS OF PINK BOLLWORM ON THE COTTON 
INSECTS 


Mr. Hoyr. Mr. Chairman, you will be interested in this. In the 
lower Rio Grande Valley where we have had this cultural program 
with the pink bollworm over a period of years they have hardly known 
they had the boll weevil. They do not have any visible damage. | 
have heard this said by a number of people that the farmer in the Rio 
Grande Valley does not have any boll weevil losses. I do not mean 
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to say you could get the same result through cultural control through 
the Cotton Belt. Ido not believe it would work to the same extent in 
all areas but the farmers in this country have never gone all out to 
control boll weevil by cultural methods. 

One reason is that the Department of Agriculture and the State 
experiment stations have not hammered it as hard as should have 
been done. The first thing to control boll weevil is to take full 
advantage of cultural methods and then coordinate it community- 
wide. That is where the pest control district plan will be helpful. 
Get community-wide applications of insecticides and other controls 
and you can bring the populations down and reduce the number and 
extent of breeding grounds to reinfest the whole area. 

Mr. Stricter. Doctor, would you say the expense to the individual 
farmer would constitute a factor? 

Mr. Hoyr. That is right. Congressman Stigler, the cultural con- 
trol can be worked into his normal practices. It does not need to 
increase his operating expenses. It would be almost nothing if the 
farmer plans ahead and times his operations for that purpose. The 
custom is, as you well know, to finish their harvest and leave the field. 
They work the land for the next season later. If they would destroy 
or plow under the cotton stalks after harvest and clean up their fence 
rows and idle lands they would destroy many overwintering forms. 

Mr. Stiagier. Year before last the farmers who spraved got rid of 
the cotton boll weevil and those who did not, didn’t. 

Mr. Hoyr. It comes down to that, Congressman. That is true. 
We have no community action. One will do his operations according 
to his views and the next man according to his views and so on. In 
a big area vou get a great variety of conditions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Your answer is that if at the end of the crop season 
proper attention was given to getting rid of the stalks and the land 
was plowed and fence rows attended to immediately, then you would 
not have to resort to these other things. 

Mr. Hoyvr. I believe that is right, Congressman. You would have 
fewer cotton insects the following season. 

Mr. Wurrren. I come from a section which is rolling country with 
hills and creek bottoms, where we have cotton and forestry areas and 
vegetation in a wild state as compared with flat delta country where 
there is acre after acre of cotton. I have observed many times where 
there is a small field of cotton surrounded by trees that the boll weevil 
is much more prevalent than in other areas. 

Mr. Hoyr. The same philosophy is true, Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect to the corn borer. It is also subject to cultural methods of 
control. We need to make more use of destroying the overwintering 
forms through cultural controls. 


BARBERY ERADICATION METHOD 


Mr. Stricter. I would like to ask a question about barberry eradi- 
cation. IT notice in the report on the insect and plant diseases control 
program on page 32 there is quite a discussion about stem rust and 
barberry eradication. There are several paragraphs in this state- 
ment that attract my attention because this question has been before 
this committee each year since I have been a member of the committee. 
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To me the cost of eradication of barberry bushes is quite high—too 
high. I notice the report says, at page 34: 

Control operations are carried on in 18 States, comprising the principal area in 
which barberries are found and small grains grown. A total of 1,214 counties, 
covering over a million square miles, are included in the control area. Elimina- 
tion of barberries has been accomplished on 87 percent of this area. To prevent 
reinfestation of this area is an important but minor problem. Work on the 
remaining 13 percent of the control area can be brought to the same stage of com- 
pletion within 10 years at the present rate of progress. 


Further down on the page, we read: 


It is reported that 95 percent of the cost of barberry eradication is for locating 
the barberries and about 5 percent is for actual eradication. 

1 am wondering after reading that statement what effort is being 
made to advise the individual farmers where these barberries are and 
what method to pursue and what to do. What is your Department 
doing—Are you trying to disseminate the information to the various 
areas? 

Dr. Popuam. There is the educational part of it. Some years ago 
material including charts, color slides and other educational media 
was taken into the rural schools all through that area. This was done 
with the thought of teaching the children how to identify barberries 
and what should be done about them. This was intended to lead 
eventually to an agricultural population that would be aware of the 
problem and would do much more about it than the older generation, 
who had no previous knowledge of it. 


HISTORY AND OBJECTIVE OF BARBERRY ERADICATION PROGRAM 


You see, going back a little on this rust business. The rust fungus 
is native to this country. Even before wheat was grown the fungus 
that causes rust was in the country and it attacked certain native 
grasses. The problem was created by the introduction of the 
European barberry which was brought into the country as an attrac- 
tive shrub for lawn planting and hedges. 

This shrub was spread, even through nursery sources, for many 
vears and sold as an ornamental plant and widely distributed all 
through this area. That provided the host plant—the alternative 
host plant for the rest which carried it from one grain crop to the 
next. The objective of the program has been to eliminate the bar- 
berry which in a sense has no economic value except as an ornamenta! 
shrub. 

Mr. Stricter. It was originally brought over for that purpose. 

Dr. Popuam. Yes. As the program got underway it was not 
difficult to get them out of the wheat areas. You could eall a group 
of farmers together and they would do anything within reason in 
cleaning up their own properties. The difficulty we encountered was 
when the fellow owned marginal lands, cuit over timberland or some 
rough land such as along the Mississippi that has very little value 
except for pasture. It is in areas of this kind that most of the remain- 
ing bushes occur. 

The landowner may or may not have any interest in grain growing 
Yet the bushes that infest his property are a threat to the man who 
is interested in grain growing. Cleaning up some of that area has 
been a costly proposition. It has been cheaper to get the barberries 
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out of a State like South Dakota or North Dakota than Wisconsin or 
Illinois where there are extensive timbered areas infested with bushes. 
Also bushes were introduced to the Lake States many years before 
the far West. 


STUDY GROUP’S RECOMMENDATION ON BARBERRY ERADICATION 


So, actually, as the study group has pointed out, to get at this 
problem in a way so that the people who benefit most could pay the 
bill would take a tax on wheat at some point in the marketing channel 
so the wheat grower was paying it instead of the man who owned the 
low-value land. 

The educational phase of the program is extremely important. 
It has been recognized in this program and in most others. More 
educational work has been done on it than perhaps any other except 
the sweetpotato weevil. 

Mr. Stiater. Don’t you think more could be accomplished that 
way and certainly more economically than by directly trying to eradi- 
cate the barberry bush. If I remember the testimony last year it was 
told our committee that the eradication of barberry bushes cost 
around $1,200 apiece. That is out of reason. 


UNIT COSTS RISE AS PROGRAMS NEAR COMPLETION 


Dr. Porpuam. If we come down to the last pink bollworm or to the 
last Japanese beetle it would cost us more than that. In other words, 
as progress is made on one of these programs the unit cost is going to 
go up. To completely eliminate an insect or disease is expensive. 

Some years ago in a State like Iowa eradicating barberry bushes 
was accomplished for a cent or two each because of the number. As 
the program progressed the cost has gone up. The last bushes to be 
found in Western States are expensive. The cost of locating isolated 
bushes requires time. To cover areas intensively to seek out the 
remaining bushes runs the cost very high. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


There is a point where it has to be cut off, and this has been recog- 
nized. As we approach the so-called maintenance basis, the States 
are taking over more of the responsibility for keeping the educational 
program going with the thought that complete eradication will even- 
tually be accomplished—or at least bushes will not increase. 

Mr. Sticuer. I notice the Secretary’s advisory committee makes 
this recommendation: 

\n active campaign of educating farmers to get rid of barberries on their farms 
should be carried out. Even though the results will not be perfect, all progress 
made through this method will reduce costs and speed up the conclusion of 
eradication programs, 

Certainly, it seems to me that would seem less expensive than the 
method we now are discussing. 

Dr. Popuam. The difficulty, Mr. Stigler, is that you cannot educate 
the man who doesn’t grow the wheat to do the good job. The man 
who does not grow the wheat is not experiencing any loss because of 
barberries on his property. To destroy bushes will cost him money 
that is not going to come back to him. Understand, I am not dis- 
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counting the importance of the educational work as a way of getting 
out a vast number of bushes and a big percentage have been gotten 
out in that way, but in the final clean-up we are dealing with the man 
who may own low-value timberland, or rocky ledges, and the cost of 
getting bushes out there may actually exceed the value of the land. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you think the statement made by the committee, 
“the fairest way of financing this program would appear to be an 
assessment or tax of some sort on all small grain sold’’ practical? 
It seems to me that if this is done the cost would then be borne in 
relation to benefits received. Do you think that would be the most 
effective approach at the present time to this? 

Dr. Popnam. I am not really prepared to say legally what is the 
best thing to do from a tax point of view. From a practical point of 
view, that would seem to me to be about the only fair way of spreading 
the cost among the people who derive the most benefit out of the 
program. It would mean that the big wheat grower in North Dakota 
or South Dakota or Minnesota would be contributing an important 
share of the cost of eradicating the barberry bushes from along the 
Mississippi River in Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and around the 
Lakes where concentrations of bushes are found. 

The wheat grower in South Dakota is interested in what is done in 
Wisconsin so far as this program is concerned. That is because the 
barberry, as the alternate host for the fungus is where the hybridiza- 
tion of races takes place. 


IMPORTANCE OF REMOVING LAST BUSH 


A plant breeder can develop a variety of wheat that is resistant to 
any given number of races. This has been demonstrated—and we 
thought some years ago that rust-resistant varieties would be the 
ultimate answer to the problem. Plant breeders could bring a variety 
of wheat along that was resistant to all known races. But by the 
time they got such a variety widely distributed through the Wheat 
Belt new races of the fungus would appear and in some instances 

cause extensive damage. 

These new races of rust came from the barberries, so a single bar- 
berry bush out in that area, anywhere, can conceivably be the source 
of a new race of rust. In the extreme south, and in Mexico, the 
spreading stage of the rust lives from one summer to the next without 
the alternate host plant. 

Mr. Stricter. I don’t want my position misunderstood from the 
comment I have made on this program. I do not want to minimize 
the importance of it. I think the program should continue, but what 
concerns me most is the cost of eradicating the bush itself. 

Dr. Popnam. We have a feeling that this program is definitely 
reaching a point where the States are going to begin to assume more 
of the responsibility for the final clean up. 

As was pointed out earlier, 87 percent of the area in 18 States is 
considered as being free of bushes. This has been arrived at by 
records beginning with the township. The township maps are used 
to make up county maps and the county maps State maps. These are 
all on record showing the legal description of every property that has 
had bushes, and the number of times that it has been inspected since 
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bushes were found. As new areas go on a maintenance basis the 
program will approach completion. At the present rate of progress a 
complete reappraisal of future requirements should be made in 4 or 
5 years to determine what the Federal responsibility is and what the 
States should assume from here on out. 


FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CONTROL PROGRAM 







Mr. Stie.ter. That is all. 

Mr. Warrren. | would like in connection with your discussion here 
to show the total amount of money spent and amounts contributed by 
the Federal Government and the States during recent years in con- 
nection with the pink boll worm, the grasshopper, and various other 
control programs. 

Mr. Hoyr. We will be happy to do that. 


‘The information requested is as follows: ) 


Federal allocations from start of control program through fiscal year 1950 


Starting Total Fed 


Project date funds 
Barberry eradication (stem rust of wheat) 1918 1 $17, 656, 767 
Cc itrus black fly control : 1950 95, COC 
Golden nematode control 1949 968, 700 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control 1936 | 22, 283, 560 
Gypsy and brown-tail moth control 1907 2 20, 187, 408 
Hall scale eradication 1941 656, S00 
Japanese beetle control 5 1920 $10, 059, 347 
Mexican fruitfly control 1928 440, 629 
Phony peach and ne: ach mosaic eradication 1929 44, 918, ISS 
Pink bollworm and Thurberia weevil control 1917 5 24, 473, 499 
Sweetpotato weevil control . : 1938 1, 553, 050 
White fringed es tle control 1938 8, O89, 140 


Includes $8,523,645 emergency relief funds 
? Includes $10,510,14¢ emergency relief funds 
5 Includes $65,000 from emergency relief funds. 
416,684 from emergency relief funds, 


+ Includes $226,723 from emergency relief funds. 
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Estimated local contributions to Federal control programs through fiscal year 1950} 


Beginning Estimated 
Project | fiseal or contribu- 
crop year tions 


Barberry eradication 

Citrus blackfly control 

Golden nematode control 

Grosshopper and Mormon cricket control 
Gypsy and brown-tail moth control 

Hall seale eradication 

Japanese beetle control 

Mexican fruitfly control 

Phony peach and peach mosaic eradication 
Pink bollworm and Thurberia weevil control 
Sweetpotato weevil control 

White-fringed beetle control 


$3, 447, 386 





21, 913, OS4 
GO, 937 
4, 704, 759 
448, 059 
1, 524, 647 
30, 690, 104 





Information is not available for early years on some programs. Contributions consist of (a) appropria- 
ions made by States, and (6) aid furnished by counties, industry, farmers, nurserymen, and other individ- 
uals interested in programs. It is possible to accurately estimate the value of chemicals furnished by 
farmers or groups of farmers or equipment installed by cotton gins and oil mills to meet quarantine require- 
ments, but there is no practical basis of arriving at the expense incurred by nurserymen who must treat 
their nursery stock on account of quarantines, or farmers who forego the production of sweet potatoes to 
permit the eradication of weevil, or farmers who eradicate barberry bushes at their own expense. his is 
ipplicable in some degree to all programs, For this reason the figures cannot be considered as being on a 
truly comparable basis. 
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THE BARBERRY ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Sometimes I wonder whether all the rust and prob- 
lems of that nature actually come from barberry. 1 am not question- 
ing the fact that they are a host plant, but the 1950 report shows you 
spent approximately $50,000 getting rid of 39 plants in North and 
South Dakota. 

Now it is hard to believe that 39 plants contributed very much to 
this rust problem there. It is always pointed out that these spores 
come from great distances. If that is true I believe that the Bureau 
was a little bit inept to figure that 39 plants in two States was much 
of a contributing factor. 

Now I| wonder what change you have made since 1950 in your 
method of meeting this problem, and whether you have fully investi- 
gated the possibility that there are other contributing factors that 
may cause this trouble that we have with our wheat. 

Mr. Hoyr. Dr. Popham is our barberry expert, Mr. Chairman, and 
1 am going to ask him to answer that. But before we get to the 
specific answer to the question insofar as it applies to barberry, | 
would just like, with your permission, to observe that when you are 
eradicating or approaching the point of eradication you have to come 
down to the point of eliminating the last plant. 

Mr. Wuirren. But I feel that if the cause of all the wheat rust in 
North Dakota and South Dakota was within the States themselves, 
you could get down to the last plant. As great as the problems have 
been in those two States, it still leaves the question of whether it is a 
good investment to spend $50,000 getting rid of 39 plants when the 
real problem may come from other States. 

Dr. Popuam. There is something in what you say, Mr. Chairman. 
There is a question as to whether or not some of the effort that has 
gone into some of the States out there, which is now down to a very 
low level, is as productive in bushes destroyed as it might have been 
had the emphasis been shifted into what we call the Lake States 
where there are many bushes remaining. ‘There has been, of course, 
a very persistent demand on the part of the grain industry and 
farmers of the plains area that have suffered the greatest losses 1 
the past to actually do what we have attempted to do jointly with the 
States, and that is to eliminate them out of the main Grain Belt right 
down to the last bush. 

Now in the early part of the program there was quite a little ques- 
tion in the minds of a lot of people as to the distance that a bush 
might be effective in starting an epidemic. There have been two 
things come out of the experience and research that has gone into 
that which may help to answer your question. 

The Deep South—that is, south Texas and Mexico—is a source of 
rust for North Dakota and even into Canada, if we get the kind of 
weather conditions which will bring about rapid regeneration of the 
disease and winds to carry it north. So that source of rust is a con- 
stant threat. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that, but you are sustaining my observation 
rather than anything else, because that being true, wouldn’t it have 
been better to spend fifty thousand dollars down there instead of 
spending it in getting 39 plants in the States themselves? 
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Dr. Popuam. Mr. Chairman, the barberry is not involved in the 
rust in Mexico or south Texas. In the spreading stage, or the summer 
stage of the fungus, it lives the year round in the South. There is 
always green material for it to persist on. So that is a source of rust 
for those years when conditions are just right to carry it north without 
regard to barberry. 

Now, barberries enter into the picture in this way: the races of rust 
that may be present down South—let us just take, for example, some 
three or four prevalent races such as 16, 17, 38, and 56. They can be 
readily identified. Those four races might be present in the southern 
area where the barberry does not enter into the annual life cycle. 

It is possible to grow varieties of grain that are resistant to these 
four races. But where the barberries are—they are the source of new 
races. If they contribute a new one into this north-south movement 
of rust spores, and one like 15-B shows up and becomes established 
down south, it then represents a continuing threat to the North, be- 
cause it will move up along with other races. 

Some people have gone so far as to urge that we eradicate barberry 
bushes even in New England on account of this new race complex. 
Our feeling is, on the basis of the knowledge we now have, that the 
bushes in New England, are unlikely to be responsible for new races 
that would spread to the Grain Belt. The likelihood of those spread- 
ing westward and becoming established in this north-south movement 
is quite unlikely. 

Our feeling is that if barberries were out, say from Pennsylvania 
and western New York, west to the Rocky Mountains, that this 
Grain Belt of the West would be pretty well protected. 

We have great faith in the plant breeder’s ability to develop new 
varieties of grain resistant to known races. If we can stabilize the 
races to the point where there will be only four or five of them show- 
ing up vear after year, the plant breeder can do a very effective job 
of keeping ahead of them with new varieties of grain that are resistant 
to them. 

EFFECT OF NEW RACES OF RUST 


Mr. Wurrren. What has been your experience with the stem rust. 
that developed last vear on such a large scale? 

Dr. Popnam. That was race 15-B which was new. You may recall 
that the last real outbreak prior to that was in 1935 and 1937. This 
was due to race 56, which showed up for the first time. Race 56 
would attack the new varieties of grain that were resistant to races 
prevalent prior to that time. 

So 56 took Ceres wheat out of the picture which was the so-called 
rust-proof or rust-resistant wheat at the time. The losses were 
tremendous. As the barberry bushes were removed this race complex 
began to stabilize. 

For several years we would get 56 constituting a high percentage of 
all the collections made. Other races were in there but they were 
about the same ones each year. About three were constituting a 
very important share of all the collections. 

For a period of about 12 years there were few, if any, new races and 
we again were hopeful that by getting the bushes out in the plains 
area we were stabilizing the races and the plant breeder would take 
care of those present. Then came 15—B, which was first picked up 
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in Pennsylvania in areas where barberries were abundant. Then in 
another year or two it was picked up in other States, and eventually 
it got into the complex out in the grain States. That is the race that 
accounted for the very severe damage to durum wheats in the Dakotas 
in 1950. 

At the moment, varieties of grain that are resistant to 15—B are not 
available for wide distribution up through that area. Should we get 
a heavy epidemic of that particular race within the next year or two, 
we could have some very serious losses. The breeders, however, 
know that they have to face it. They are bringing along new varieties 
in an effort to solve the problem. 

People in research who have been working on this have been 
cooperating internationally. They have taken varieties of grain to 
Mexico and to South America and planted them in cooperation with 
the experimental stations in there countries, to see if our new good 
milling varieties would stand up against the races of rust that are 
present in those countries. The result is a little bit alarming. They 
have races of rust in Peru that will attack many of the varieties of 
grain that we have in experimental plots in this country. Now, 
whether or not those races will become established in this country is a 
matter of conjecture. 

Mr. Wuitren. You have to stay just one step ahead of the hounds 
in any field, Doctor. 

Dr. Poruam. Yes. 


BARBERRY ERADICATION OUTLOOK 


Mr. Wuirren. What is in the picture for barberry eradication and 
rust prevention? 

Dr. Pornam. It is quite apparent to us that we are going to have 
to concentrate effort in the Lake States next and get that area cleaned 
up. That takes in Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you plan on a cooperative program with the 
Jocal people putting up half of it like we have now with the grass- 
hopper program? 

Dr. Popuam. We can sale the grasshopper program work on that 
basis much easier than we can this one. 

I think that the States should be footing half of this bill. 

Mr. Wurrren. The point of it is that we here on this committee 
are seeking a vardstick to determine the value of the end product. 

The people must pay for any program that eminates from Washing- 
ton. I have been a strong advocate for cooperative programs when 
it is possible, not only in this but throughout the Government. | 
believe that if the local people are required to put up a certain part or 
matching money, for these various programs, there will be a tendency 
to hold down their size and number. Now there are cases when it is 
not the thing to do, I will grant vou, but I do want to know what you 
think about this particular program, on a cooperative program. 


LACK OF COMPARABILITY IN MEsaSURING COOPERATION 


Dr. Poruam. This program, Mr. Chairman, is different from others 
which involve quarantines. This is an established problem where 
the bushes became widely distributed throughout the area. All 
grain growers are benefiting by eradication. And we feel that this 
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should be a cooperative program. I would like to call your attention 
to one thing, that it is very hard to show on a sheet of paper the 
extent of the participation, say, on the Japanese beetle, or barberry, 
or on the grasshopper programs, and make them comparable across 
the board. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize each program has to have its own plan and 
it has its own variations. 

Dr. Pornam. The figure that you will see as indicating State as- 
sistance in barberry eradication will be appropriated money. There 
is no way that we have been able to find to put a value on what the 
individual farmers do, and they have done a tremendous amount of 
eradication in the past. 

However, to get 75 percent clean-up by farmers by any means we 
have been able to develop—that is voluntary clean-up—we feel we 
are doing good. The other 25 percent we have not found a way to 
do except by organized eradication. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. On that point there is considerable land you would 
almost have to concede to be “‘no-man’s land.”” I am thinking of the 
hills along the Mississippi River and the lowlands all through that 
stretch. There are very few farmers right next to the river. The 
bushes will pop up in there, and it is nobody’s responsibility unless 
the authorities in charge go in there and clean it out; but they are the 
bushes that give us the rust maybe 300 miles west. 

Dr. Popnam. They are the bushes that can contribute a new race 
of rust which may in a period of 6, 8, or 10 years spread country-wide. 

Mr. AnperseN. The same thing applies to Indian reservations 
throughout the West and South. There is a field there, where unless 
the Government takes care of it, no one else will. 

Dr. Popnam. The Government and the States certainly have 
responsibility in those areas, and we have been unable to develop : 
way of passing that on to the individual property owner to do the job, 
because often he is not the one that is benefiting and he is the one that 
would have the greatest cost per acre in order to clean up. 

The man who cultivates his land right up to the fence and grows a 
section of wheat, with maybe just a fence around it, has a simple 
eradication problem. The fellow that s living on the marginal land 
which may be cut-over timber land, or rough pasture land along the 
river, is the fellow that probably has the bushes. 

Mr. AnprerseNn. Also consider the large group of renters who move 
from one farm to the other every 3 years on the average. They are 
not concerned. It means nothing to them. All they want to do is 
get what they can out of that particular piece of land for a year or 
two and then they move on. It is a very difficult thing to get the 
cooperation of much more than 75 percent, as vou have mentioned. 

But I do think the chairman is right that as far as we are able to 
do so we should try to obtain that cooperation. But there is a certain 
point that such cooperation ends, and from there on it seems to me 
the only way to get it done is through the Federal Government going 
in there and doing the job. 

Mr. Wuirren. | want to point out that my question largely was 
directed, for the moment, to State participation on the basis that the 
local government is much more likely to readily see the results than 
we are here in Washington. With State participation and a joint 
group to run it, you have a little better check on what you are getting 
for the dollar. 
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Mr. Anpersen. There are a lot of barberries in Pennsylvania as we 
have just heard evidence on and they have produced this 15—B race 
which has slowly gone west, and we out in the big grain-producing 
areas suffer. Now the State of Pennsylvania is not too much inter- 
ested in small grains. It is not the agricultural region that we are 
farther west. It is difficult to get from them the cooperation neces- 
sary to clean up their State unless the Federal Government enters the 
picture. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is true; but if the appropriation is limited why 
spend $50,000 running down 49 plants out in South and North Dakota 
at about $1,286 per plant when that same money from the Federal 
Government would get rid of many times that number of plants in 
the other area you mentioned. 

Dr. Poruam. I would like to point out this, Mr. Chairman, which 
will indicate a trend in the direction the program is going: We within 
the past vear and a half have ciosed the ofiice that we had in North 
Dakota. South Dakota has been closed for several years. The costs 
in those states has been combined with others and Federal expendi- 
tures reduced, with States assuming a greater share of responsibility 
for the clean-up. 

This is an encouraging development from our standpoint, North 
and South Dakota have State appropriations, not large, but they 
have agreed to continue and to employ the people necessary to keep 
this interest going, which permits us to shift more Federal assistance 
into the States farther east. 

We now have, I believe, only eight Federal offices in the 18 States. 
In other words, the 18 States from the standpoint of Federal assistance 
have been divided into eight or nine areas. And as we reach the 
clean-up stage, we turn more of the maintenance responsibility to the 
States and direct our efforts more to the areas where there is more 
work to do. 

INVESTIGATION REPORT OF 1950 


Mr. Wurrren. That is the peint. Look at the record on Colorado, 
Wyoming, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Virginia, and Wisconsin. You will see there 
is not too great a difference in what you spend in those States. 
In Colorado and Wyoming, for $42,000 you destroyed 9,000,000 
bushes; in Llinois, for $69,000 you destroyed 1,133; in Indiana, for 
$31,000 you destroved 518. 

Now in West Virginia and Virginia, for $74,000 you destroyed 
4,298,000 bushes; in Washington, for $73,000 you destroved only 
13,923 bushes; and for $67,000 you destroyed 7,900 bushes in Michi- 
gan. 

It still leads me to wonder whether you are spending vour money 
Where it will do the most good, or whether you are just dividing it up 
in each of these States. It rather looks like it is the latter. 

Dr. PopHam. I think not, Mr. Chairman. Not so many vears ago 
we definitely felt that the job was to get the bushes out of the Grain 
elt first. That was the Bureau policy at that time. 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason you thought this must travel great 
distances is that in many sections vou have pretty well eradicated the 
barberries and still have the rust problem, is that not right? 

Dr. Popoam. We do. 
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REDUCTION IN LOSSES DUE TO STEM RUST 


Mr. Wuirren. Have you seen an improvement in the rust problem 
as you have gotten rid of barberries? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. About the only way to get at a trend, is to 
look at the figures for the 10-year period beginning at a time before 
many of the bushes were eradicated. The average annual losses were 
running about $40,000,000 annually. Now that has been reduced over 
the last 10-year period so that now the average has been brought down 
to about $15,000,000 annually. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many articles have you read in farm magazines, 
however, stating that was the result of the resistant varieties? 

Dr. Popnam. Many. I think that any plant breeder that you 
would discuss this problem with today would say that he does not 
want to try to breed new varieties of grain against the new races of 
rust that the barberries will produce. We thought he had the answer 
back in the thirties. 

Mr. Wuirren. What proof have you got that they bring about the 
new variety? 

Dr. PopHam. We have to take the word of world-renowned scientists 
on that point. I think Dr. E. C. Stakman, of the University of 
Minnesota, is perhaps the outstanding authority on rust in the world. 
Minnesota has taken a lead in the research on rust for the past 30 
years, or 35 years. 

Mr. AnprerseEN. I well remember back around 1919 as to what can 
happen. I had a beautiful field of oats which looked like it might go 
about 80 bushels to the acre. About a week later that field was not 
fit to put a binder into. The rust took it and laid it flat. I have seen 
the same thing happen in 1927 and other years. 

But later on as the barberry bushes were eradicated we have had 
no entire fields like that go out of the picture. We have suffered some 
loss, but I know of my own recollections that the last 20 vears there 
has been a vast difference in the State of Minnesota, through my farm- 
ing area, and that is why I am so strong for the continuation of this 
work that we have virtually completed in central and western 
Minnesota. 

I would like to see the job completed Nation-wide because if we 
allow a few bushes here and there to act as host plants we might have 
to do the entire job over 15 years from now. We must keep at it 
eternally. 

Dr. Popoam. That is our feeling, Mr. Andersen. In 1927 the Red 
River Valley of North Dakota was such that it was possible to look 
almost as far as you could see without seeing a field of wheat worth 
harvesting. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. That is right. I remember that year, and I forget 
whether it was in 1919 or 1920 that was a similar vear. 

Dr. Popuam. 1916 was one of the worst years on record, and 1918 
was another bad one. We have questioned at length and repeatedly, 
the scientists working on this race-complex business, because it has 
got to be right to make the program sound. This has been reviewed 
repeatedly, and there has not been one vet that could come up with 
another source of new races of rust, other than the barberry; and 
of course that is fundamental! to the program. 
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Mr. Wurirren. You understand, Dr. Popham, that we all recognize 
the terrible effects of rust on wheat. But that fact does not or should 
not prevent us from going into the mechanics of trying to eradicate 
what you say is a prime cause of the new varieties, and that is the 
barberry. 

[ am wondering if the thing is as simple as you and some of our 
friends here would indicate. You had earlier stated that if you did 
not come up with resistant varieties to this new type of rust that the 
situation might be serious indeed. So it does leave a serious question 
in my mind as to which is the more important, vour efforts to get 
rid of the barberry or the breeding of resistant strains of wheat. 

I can see that the situation is serious enough for vou to get at the 
cause if vou can and correct it. On the other hand, we need to do 
all we can to get the resistant varieties. 

For the money expended we need to get the best results for the 
wheat farmer and the American people. I have been trying to see 
how much review you are doing of your own work. It is so easy to 
come up with part of the answer and accept it as final. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to say that you have made a splendid 
presentation today. I think all of these things will be bettered by 
going into them thoroughly. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the purpose I have in mind, to see if some 
way can be found to improve results. Are there further questions on 
this subject? 

Mr. Sriguer. I have no further questions. 


RUST EFFECT ON CROP INSURANCE RESULTS 


Mr, ANpbrRsSEN. What would you estimate, Doctor, that the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation will save in an average year if 
we can hold down the loss of wheat alone from say $30,000,000 a year 
down to $10,000,000? It would save approximately at least half of 
that loss of $20,000,000, would it not, directly in premiums which 
would otherwise have to be paid out. Would that be far off as a guess? 

Dr. Popuam. It really might not be. I have no basis 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. If that is the case, I can see here that we are saving 
money directly for the Government through the Crop Insurance 
Corporation if we help by a moderate amount to hold down this pest. 

Dr. PopHam. Some years ago we worked rather closely with Crop 
Insurance on this problem because it is important in connection with 
so many of the pest problems. In the West grasshoppers and wheat 
rust are two of the more important, and when insured, they expect to 
collect if something happens to their crop. Hf the damage is extensive 
of course they collect insurance. And there has been a tremendous 
amount of insurance collected on account of insect and disease damage. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. It seems to me that just the other vear we had 
testimony by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation to the effect 
that the rust damage had caused them to pay out something like 
$6,090,000 in settlement for wheat alone. 

Dr. Popuam. | think that could be true. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is to the best of my recollection. I may be 
mistaken, but that was mainly in the area through the Dakotas and 
extending over into Montana. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I think the record should show here in connection 
with this program that the present crop-insurance program is strictly 
an experimental program limited to a few counties. Also the insurance 
is based on the cost of production and is also tied in to experience to 
the point that any losses, whether from this sort of disaster or otherwise 
would be reflected over a period of years in increased premiums. 
I mention that so it might not leave the impression that the Govern- 
ment is guaranteeing full return from wheat planted. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We realize that. 

Mr. Roserrs. It would probably result in a very substantial 
benefit to the farmers, because over the years our Insurance experience 
on wheat has been better than on any of the other commodities. Thus, 
it would probably result in a reduction of the premium for wheat 
insurance. 

THE GRASSHOPPER PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have a discussion of the grasshopper 
program. We are familiar with what the present situation insofar as 
the mechanics of it are concerned. But we would like to know how 
it is working. 

Dr. Popoam. The grasshopper control program has been completely 
reorganized over tbe past 2 years. We now have a control for grass- 
hoppers which is far superior to anything that was ever available 
before. The cost of the material is not burdensome. It is available 
at local insecticide distributors to any farmer who wants it. 

We believe that we have reached the point in the grasshopper 
program where control in the future is the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual farmer. Now I am drawing a distinction between control on 
cultivated crops and on the native grass, which also is a crop. We 
believe as in the case of many other insects that there is a very im- 
portant step between the information that the research man develops 
and getting that information uniformly accepted and practiced by the 
farmer. 

I would like to recite an example. Perhaps the best one is the boll- 
weevil losses in 1950. We have good boll-weevil controls if they are 
properly applied and properly timed. Still, in a bad boll-weevil vear 
the losses were tremendous. The reason being that damage occurred 
in many areas where farmers had been escaping serious losses without 
treatment, since they had not been right up against the problem year 
after year. They were taking chances on getting by without treat- 
ment. There may have been some insecticide shortages develop in 
some areas, but the main thing was the timing of treatment, and the 
man knowing that he was going to be confronted with the problem 
in time to do something about it. 

On grasshoppers we feel that the future on croplands comes right 
into the boll-weevil-control class. We feel that farmers should be 
given some technical assistance in the way of surveys to define the 
areas Where outbreaks acc likeiy to occur the following year. In 
other words, it is an outlook proposition. 

This information should then be made available through existing 
educational agencies for wide distribution, that is, through county 
agents, through any other groups of agricultural advisers who may be 
in the area, aS a warning to farmers well in advance of the time 
treatment is required, If the outbreak develops in accordance 
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with survey information, farmers should be prepared to treat the 
minute the hoppers begin to hatch. 

There are some situations that are extremely difficult. In the past 
a legume seed crop has been very difficult to protect from grasshoppers 
without leaving undue residues on the crop that is being protected. 
We feel that there is a place for a limited amount of demonstration 
in those areas to show just how to go about it. But the important 
thing is to know where outbreaks are going to occur, and to give the 
technical advice as to when to treat to get the best results with the 
least materials. 

So much for the cultivated crops. We feel that on range land we 
have reached the point with the controls now available that if the 
ranchers will erganize control districts—this, Mr. Chairman, may take 
additional legislation im some States, legislation of the authorizing 
type. These districts might include a half a million acres or 250,000 
acres, Whatever happens to fall geographically ip an area that can be 
protected from other areas. If these people would then assess them- 
selves a small per-acre fee annually to build up a pest-control fund, 
they could in most cases carry their own problem, except for the 
technical services needed to determine what the population outlook 
is going to be and for advice on timing of treatment and for such other 
assistance as they would need in getting together the type of operation 
that is needed for good control. 

The objective, therefore, for the future on all State and private 
lands is to encourage the creation of control districts and otherwise 
to bring grasshoppers into the class of insects that are controlled, and 
well controlled, by the individual property owner, or by groups of 
farmers working together in an association. 

[ sometimes think I let my enthusiasm get away a little, but you 
know a farmer can till his own land, he can rotate his crops according 
to recommendations, and he can fertilize in accordance with recom- 
mended practices without regard to what his neighbor does. But 
when it comes to bugs and diseases, there are few of them that can 
be controlled effectively on 40 acres or 160 acres, or even on 20,000 
acres, without regard to his neighbors. 


BOLL-WEEVIL TREATMENT 


Mr. Warrren. Doctor, what possibilities does that open up with 
regard to the boll weevil? When I mention that, 1 think that dis- 

ctl all of these programs are interrelated. With regard to 
crop insurance in my area several people didn’t like it. I think it’s 
sound, personally, but you couldn’t qualify one or two of the experi- 
mental counties for crop insurance unless you used the normal and 
customary means to avoid the boll weevil. In other words, if you 
did not put out boll-weevil poison in an area where it was generally 
done in order to control the boll weevil, you didn’t qualify for any 
insurance payment. 

Have vou investigated the possibilities of making crop insurance 
dependent entirely upon following the usual and customary practices 
prevailing in the business on the theory that if vou do not follow 
established methods you contribute to vour own loss? 

Dr. Pornam. Yes, sir: we have looked into that. In other words, 
we have worked with crop insurance along that line. It is very 
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difficult after a man has lost his crop to say that he did or he didn’t 
treat it correctly. Maybe he did treat and maybe he treated 3 weeks 
too late. To pin it right down and say, “You did not follow recom- 
mendations so vou are not entitled to insurance’’—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, of course the thing to do then is not to tell the 
fellow after the fact, but tell him in advance: ‘‘Now if you are going to 
participate vou are going to have to do this. If vou do not want to 
do it, now is the time to tell us.”’ 

Dr. Bisuopp. It is a very complex situation, because in treating for 
the boll weevil we may later on get a bollworm infestation, which is 
very hard to control. 

Mr. Wurrren. It may be the luxuriousness of the plant. A rainy 
vear when you have the boll weevil is usually the year in which you 
catch the army worm, which eats all the foliage off. 

Dr. Bisnopr. The cotton leaf worm comes from a migratory moth. 
It overwinters down in the Tropics and flies clear up into Canada 
sometimes in the fall. When the fields are green and succulent the 
worms just go to town and strip them completely. 

But that is not a very serious pest. The bollworm that eats into 
the boll, the boll weevil, and early in the spring thrips, the so-called 
cotton flea hopper and aphids are more difficult problems. It is 
quite a complex matter to control all these cotton pests. 


GRASSHOPPERS ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Dr. Popoam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make reference to 
public lands with regard to the grasshoppers before leaving that 
subject. It isa tough problem, and we do not yet have the solution 
as to just how to work the thing out. There are tremendous areas in 
the West, as you know, that are public lands. Some States run 50 
percent or more. These lands are used for various purposes. They 
are managed by different agencies and for different purposes. 

There is, however, with these new materials, a growing interest in 
protecting low value or low marginal crasslands from insects and 
diseases. And there is good reason to do it. Research evidence shows 
that 15 grasshoppers to a square yard will consume about three- 
quarters of the forage that such land will produce. 

Seven or eight gr: asshoppe rs to the square yard, which people have 
paid little attention to in years past, may still consume 40 or 50 percent 
of what the land is producing. 

Stock growers who make use of these Federal lands, either on the 
basis of permits or on long-term leases are becoming aware of the 
importance of pest control. 

There again if a cent or two an acre a year from the income of these 
lands could be turned to pest control, I think it would be adequate to 
do a good job. Ordinarily with a good survey these outbreaks can 
be anticipated. On 200,000 acres there might be only 3,000 or 2,500 
acres Which would represent the beginning of an outbreak. A few 
cents an acre on the whole would provide what it takes to treat that 
infestation on a preventive basis. Prevention of outbreaks is impor- 
tant in all this pest- fees business. 

We have some situations this year where we are going to be pushed 
to do grasshopper control on public lands. In many cases there has 
been a pretty fair job done by the ranchers themselves on their prop- 
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erties so they of course may not relish the outlook of getting reinfesta- 
tion from these public-land areas. 
We are working with the States, and we are working with the land- 
managing agencies in an effort to arrive at a formula on this thing. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. Were there bad nosis last vear from grasshoppers? 


GRASSHOPPER OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


Dr. PopHam. The losses last year were not great, Mr. Andersen. 
The outlook for 1952 is the best that we have had in 7 or 8 years. 
There are two or three things that are responsible. The new control 
materials are extremely effective. When an area is treated with 
these new sprays grasshopp ers may be suppressed in an area not for 
| year, but for 4 or 5 years unless there are flights from distant points. 

We have made adjustments in our organization of grasshopper 
control in accordance with these new developments. We are disposing 
of mechanical equipment except that necessary for Mormon cricket 
control, for which as yet we have to use bait rather than sprays. 
Mormon crickets are largely a public-land problem as outbreaks begin 
at higher elevations and move out to the croplands unless controls 
are applied. 

We have reduced personnel on grasshopper control to the technical 
men who are responsible for the surveys and for technical guidance in 
control. There are now 41 permanent people on grasshopper control, 
as compared to 94 2 years ago. 

Mr. Wuirten. You are setting it up here as a regular program this 
year too, are you not? 

Dr. PorHam. Yes, sir. May I comment on the “Contingency 
fund’’? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Dr. Popnam. We have been in the position of having to come to 
this committee in the past and make recommendations from the best 
information available months in advance. ‘Too often the weather 
has changed the outlook, and our estimates have looked pretty bad 
at times, 

When the fall survey was completed in the Montana-Wyoming- 
South Dakota area, in the fall of 1950, it looked like there would be 
800,000 acres in Wyoming needing treatment in 1951. At least we 
should be prepared for that amount if the cooperative program in that 
State was to be completed. In the spring crews make an intensive 
survey of the outbreak areas to delimit those needing treatment. 
When this was done, we found that we could get a good job done by 
treating about 440,000 out of the 800,000 included in the outbreak 
area. We recommended a withdrawal from the contingency fund 
of $302,000 to meet half the cost. The State and the ranchers were 
putting up the rest. 

When we had passed through the critical spring weather, which 
determines whether we are to have an outbreak or not, we ended up 
by actually spending about $157,000 which was matched from State 
and local sources. Of the $1,250,000 that was provided in the con- 
tingency fund for fiscal 1951, less than $200,000 had to be used. 

We have a contingency fund this year. It does not look now as 
though there will be a heavy drain on it. We have been fortunate. 
Grasshopper populations are down, the oriental fruitfly has not gotten 
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into California, and the citrus black fly has not invaded Texas. The 
type of thing for which the contingeney fund is provided did not 
happen. But we can never be sure about these things months in 
advance. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. A wet, cold spring such as last spring through the 
Middle West is not conducive to good grasshopper population, is it? 

Dr. Popuam. No, sir. 

Mr. ANpERsSEN. That helped you to quite an extent. 

Dr. Popnam. We had a lot of help from the weather, but we cannot 
escape the fact that in the past 3 vears, farmer effort plus the organized 
control grograms, in the West have resulted in the treatment of some- 
thing over 12,000,000 acres with a highly effective insecticide. The 
future with regard to grasshoppers and mormon crickets is encouraging, 

Mr. Wurrren. The thing that you come up with, as I listen to your 
presentation, is that this is a never-ending struggle between man and 
nature. In every section of the country down where I spent my boy- 
hood every farm home had a fine orchard. Now you cannot have any 
kind of fruit in that area without four-of five different types of sprays 
at different times of the vear. 

It is true that with research we have come up with much better 
varieties, that is, larger, and better as to sugar content perhaps; but 
it looks like it takes more and more effort to raise them. Although 
the end product may be better, bigger, and in greater quantities, in 
the absence of the special effort we have to make, we may come up 
with nothing. In many crops, formerly the product might not have 
been as big and luscious, but there would have been a crop. But 
today, without all these new things in mary fields, there would be no 
production. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We are probably also developing a species of boll 
weevil that will also become immune to our present controls. So it 
goes round and round. 

Dr. Bisoorr. We have not seen any cases of resistant boll weevils, 
but striking resistance has developed in the case of the house fly and 
a good many other insects. And we are anticipating that resistance 
to insecticides will show up in many pests and we are frankly worried 
about the future. This is a difficult problem that needs more research. 
That is one reason we are giving a lot of attention to the expansion of 
our work on biological control, that is, the importation and use of 
natural enemies, in fighting these pests. 

Mr. Wuirren. You don’t want to introduce another pest like 
starlings, do you? 

Dr. Bisuopr. No. 

Mr. Wuirten. I have read on two or three occasions that they were 
brought in for some special purpose originally. 

Dr. Bisuorr. We are doing a better job of screening than that. 
We know what the bugs we bring in will do. We make sure all intro- 
ductions are perfectly safe. 

I notice a transfer from “Emergency outbreaks,”’ $832,000; briefly, 
what is that? 

Dr. Porpnam. The $832,000 proposed, for the fiscal year 1953 would 
be distributed—$260,100 for special surveys such as the corn borer, 
boll weevil, vegetable insects, etc. The remainder, $571,900, would, 
be used for grasshopper and Mormon cricket surveys and the tech- 
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uce that goes along with organized control programs. 


nical assis 
We feel that we are reaching a point where much more emphasis is 
needed on the survey part of our pest-control work, on the develop- 
ment and promotion of areawide control, and on the demonstration 


of new and improved control procedures. It is possible that in an- 
other year we will propose to the committee some further adjustment 
in how this money is used. 

PLANT 


EMERGENCY OvuTRREAKS OF INSECTS AND 


DISEASES 


CONTROL OF 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 1952estimate 195 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 100, 000 $1, 800, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 42, 000 
Prior year balance available é 445, 760 

Total available for obligation 2, 545, 760 1, 842, 000 1, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings ~1, 380, 874 


Obligations incurred 1, 164, 886 1, 842, 000 1, 000, 000 


Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research 
Administration,” insect and plant disease control 


—1, 013, 431 —842, 000 


Total obligations 2 151, 455 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Contingency fund: 


1951 ates te aed 4 4 $151, 455 
1952_- z) ‘ 1, 000, 000 
RS. vot eS : g ; 1, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate , 1953 estimate 
3 


07 Other contractual obligations $238 

08 Supplies and materials 149, 263 

09 Equipment 1, 954 

Contingency fund _. $1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Total obligations 151, 455 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of vear_- $621, 117 $320, 223 $383, 600 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 164, 886 1, 842, 000 1, 000, 000 
1, 786, 003 2, 162, 223 1, 383, 600 

Deduct: 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 320, 223 383, 600 249, 900 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims 





wcount 


Total expenditures 1, 419, 209 1, 778, 623 1, 133, 700 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations \ 1. 419. 209 f 1, 450, 000 790, 300 
Out of prior authorizations / isan Th 288, 223 341, 800 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 40, 400 1, 600 
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Mr. Wurrren. Under the heading ‘Control of emergency out- 
breaks,’ I would like to have pages 259 and 261 of the justification 
included in the record. 


Controt of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant diseases 


Appropriation act, 1952 , 4 ; _. $1, 800, 000 
Auticipated pay adjustment supplemental 42, 000 
Activities transferred in the budget estimates to ‘“‘Silaries and ex- 

peases, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural 

Research Administration’’_ " => : a 842, 000 


Base for 1953 1, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 3 1, 000, 000 


Change 


Project statement (reflecting available funds) 


: ‘“ 1952 (esti 1953 (esti- 
Project 9! 
satis 1951 mated mated) 
1. Contingeney fund $151, 455 $1, 000, 000 $1. 000, 000 
Unobligated balance 1, 380, 874 
Total available 1, 532, 329 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Transfer in 1953 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research { 
Administration” +1, 013, 431 +842, 000 
Prior-vear balance available in 1951 —445, 760 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental —42, 000 
Total appropriation or estimate 2, 100, 000 1, 800, 000 


STaTus OF PROGRAM 


Current activities.—Programs are conducted to combat emergency outbreaks 
of insects and plant diseases. Funds are available only to the extent that the 
Secretary, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget and the concurrence of 
both Appropriations Committees, finds it necessary to meet emergency conditions 

Fiscal year 1951 programs.—Surveys in the fall of 1950 indicated that approxi- 
mately 800,000 acres of land in Wyoming, unless treatment was applied, might 
become a source of reinfestation for areas already under control. An amount of 
$302,000 was requested and approved for release from the contingency fund in 
May of 1951 to take care of this emergency. The intensive pretreatment surveys 
were begun in early June and within the areas totaling 800,000 acres, where 
threatening to severe populations of grasshoppers were expected, 450,000 acres 
were marked for attention. In cooperation with the State of Wyoming control 
work on these areas was completed at a cost of $151,455 to the Federal Govern- 
ment, which was somewhat less than 50 percent of the total cost of the program. 
The remainder of this allocation was not used. This activity successfully con- 
trolled the threatened outbreak 

Fiscal year 1952 programs.—Surveys completed in the spring of 1951 indicated 
that control activities would be needed in September 1951 in Arizona if rainfall 
during the summer was adequate to permit a normal hatch of grasshopper egg- 
in the ground. An amount of $41,000 was requested and approved by both 
Appropriation Committees for release from the contingency fund to take care of 
this pending emergency. However, unusually dry weather acted as a natural 
control in this instance, and the use of these funds was unnecessary. Therefore, 
as of January 1, 1952, it has not been necessary to use any part of the 1952 con- 
tingency fund. 

Surveys in the fall of 1951 indicated that emergeney control programs may be 
needed in some of the Western States this vear, which will require withdrawals 
from this fund. Further surveys in the spring will be necessary before definite 
determinations can be made. 
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Mr. WuitteN. Do you have a general statement in regard to your 
activities under that title? 

Dr. Popnam. There is left in the emergency outbreak appropria- 
tions only the contingency fund, which would be drawn upon in case 
of unexpected developments. 


USE OF CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Wuirren. Now on your contingency fund, how is that used to 
meet your needs? 

Dr. Popnam. The basis, Mr. Chairman, may have to vary according 
to what happens. I would like to cite, however, a couple of examples. 
It was used last year on grasshoppers in the Wyoming area to match 
funds after the State and local people had made provision for 50 
percent of the cost. 

There is a distinct advantage of having Federal money in a position 
where it can be released promptly after the others have gotten theirs 
on the line. If it is contained in an appropriation ahead of time which 
is based on surveys that have to be made a considerable time in 
advance, it is very hard to keep estimate in line with need. Should 
the citrus blackfly have gotten into Texas we would have felt obliged 
to draw on that money to do what we could to eradicate it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I wish in the future you would follow the policy of 
keeping the committee advised, and I know you will, as you move into 
the use of these funds in connection with any activities. 

Mr. Roperts. We have not used any of the contingency fund this 
fiscal year, Mr. Chairman. It looked like we were going to have to 
use about $40,000 earlier in the year but the need did not develop. 

Mr. Wurrren. The purpose here is not in any way to exercise a 
veto, but to keep the committee aware of developments. 

You do not foresee anything that would keep your contingency fund 
from meeting the problems that may be ahead of you in the ensuing 
year? 

Dr. Pornam. No, sir. As far as we can see now, the contingency 
fund will be adequate. 

Mr. Wuitren. We made the change heretofore so that it covers all 
types of insects. We want to make it broad enough so that you 
have the discretion there as to what needs attention. 

Gentlemen, we thank you very much for your appearance. It is 
good to see the progress that we are all making in trying to meet the 
problems that have been pointed out in the past. 

Mr. Hoyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stricter. I want toadd my comment. The presentation made 
certainly was the best since I have been here. It has been very 
informative. 

Mr. Hoyr. Thank you, sir. 


94651—52—pt. 2——17 
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Wepnespay, Fespruary 20, 1952. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


WITNESSES 


DR. W. L. POPHAM, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE 

HENRY G. HERRELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF (ADMINISTRA- 

' TION) BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 

MRS. M. W. SYFRIG, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 
AND PLANT QUARANTINE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CHARLES MELICHAR, ASSISTANT CHIEF, DIVISION OF TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT, FOREST SERVICE 

HENRY WOLD, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

J. F. SHANKLIN, CHIEF, LAND USE MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 

DALE ROTHROCE, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 























| 
Appropriation or estimate... ...............-.-... name | $5,639,250 | $6,000, 000 $8, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available ....._......---- Labiebaeod Ore ae t....-25.65.- PORE TERN 3 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources.._. ee | RI ieee. Sey 
Reimbursements from other accounts......-.---..-.----------| SUP Sates ithenecdeGlelasuetiateus. 
Total available for obligation. ................-- -------| 7,827,494 | 6, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.............-.---.--- IP be cvcicsarweens=[ppemoccdsniod 
eae nN i or si Bie ee | 7,671,491 | 6, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 


Comparative transfer to— | | 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomology and Plant | 

Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administration” - ___| — 557, 821 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, Agriculture’’ | —250 





Total obligations...............-..-------------+--------| 7,113,420 | 6,000,000 | 8, 000, 000 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from rental of equipment and sale of equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials to non-Federal agencies which cooperate with the Forest Service in fire 
control under terms of written cooperative agreements (16 U. S. C. 580, 580a). 


eames” 
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Obligations by acti 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


1. Forest Pest Control Act: 
(a) Detection and appraisal surveys. 
(b) Operations to control destructive forest. pes sts on 
lands irrespective of ownership- . 
(c) Contingency fund _-- . Ate 
(d) Obligations under reimbursements from  non- 
Federal sources...............- 


| TRE ee 


2. White pine blister rust: 
(a) Leadership, coordination, and technical direction of 
white pine blister rust control (Entomology and | 
Plant Quarantine) 
(5) Blister rust quarantine enforcement (Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine) ----- 


(c) Blister rust control operations on the national for- 


ests (Forest Service) Reps ET RD iy DEN 

(d) Blister rust control operations on lands under juris- 
diction of Interior Department (Department of 
oy SR ae 

(e) Cooperative blistér rast control on State ‘and pr i-| 
vately owned lands (Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine)... ....-- wi cates 

(f) Obligations under reimbursements from non- 
Federal sources..........---.--- Saas 


SS ee ae a 


Total direct obligations. - _-.--- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


1. Forest Pest Control Act: 
(a) Detection and appraisal surveys 
(b) Operations to control destructive forest pests on 
lands irrespective of ownership 


Subtotal: .......- ; 


2. White pine blister rust: 


vities 


1951 actual 


$273, 903 
3, 355, 062 


88, 847 


1952 estimate 


3,717 812 | 


718, 185 


15, 324 
1, 773, 907 


515, 365 


ul 352, 889 


3, 376, 133 | 


7, 093, 945 


3,415 
11, 889 


15, 304 


(a) Leadership, coordination, and technical direction of | 


white pine blister rust control (Entomology and | 


Plant Quarantine) 
(c) Blister rust control oper: itions on the national forests 
’ (Forest Service) 

(d) Blister rust control operations on lands under 
jurisdiction of Interior Department (Department 
of the Interior) 

(e) Cooperative blister rust “control on State and pri- 
vately owned Jands (Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine) 


Subtotal. ae Pe ; . 


Total obligations payable out of reimburse- 
ments from other accounts. ait 


Total obligations. --.--~---- Y 


1, 0338 


_19, 475 


$75 


1,895 | 


7, 113, 420 } 


$281, 000 


1, 919, 000 
500, 000 


682, 000 


1, 750, 000 


505, 000 


363, 000 





Fe 300, 000 


oo 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 


2, 700, 000 


1953 estimate 


$429, 000 


3, 071, 000 
500, 000 


, 000, 000 


~ 


to 
~] 

x= 

= 


600, 000 


000, 000 


8, 000, 000 


He] 





“8, 000, 900 
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Obligations - objects 


Object classification 








Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions---..-. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees. - - 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions sesdiaiihdiinl neue 
Part-time and temporary positions. ~ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates_.......-.-- 


Total personal service obligations....._-- 


Direct obligations 


01 Personal services_..-.--- doa 
eee A PEE Sas SEE TE 
03 Transportation of things == ‘ ae. 
04 Communication services-.-_-. s aE: 
en en I Dn. ce cecciavcwncecnsenesbaed 
06 Printing and reproduction - asic lis acelin ales asbotelieedinyeeeto 
07 Other contractual services -- - - i coaaanieas 
Services performed by other r agencies eI SE ee 
eI in its coennnenecumnseecensbusenes 
RE Sr ree —_ 
10 Lands and structures -- A Salwulcaaaemat 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities. OE aa ete pee ok ee 
15 Taxes and assessments_-_-......-.---.- OAT RS Dee 
SE EE TE ER ARE RE A eee D 
iat citnebcatadesdsecerstewetdsnninkauswemackecie 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence.......----------- 
te CE icine cc cnscccessestesasiecnnsen 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
as admibnncbmmae ea nemieiel 
03 Transportation of things------ picedibusnioene 
a I i ciemnncinneccanacuconmenwewam 
a ince irsien heremaaiermnsinicwien nels 
ee Re Sine a alecak Se alain ane ce all eer bige ial 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
i oct areata dehehdipiina ae ndimaretewce 
EIR AS ERS IS Ae REA ES, 



































1951 actual i 52 estimate | 1953 estimate 
343 | 315 343 
910 652 973 
___:1,200| 90 1, 350 
$1,565,254 | $1,508,464} $1, 699, 544 
2,315,199 |” 1'743) 551 9" 589, 764 
oo-n-pac-5---| 5,777 6,775 
285, 023 164, 369 208, 006 
__4.165,476 |" 3,422,101 | 4,504,080 
4, 163, 234 3, 422, 161 4, 504, 089 
146, 255 | 157,810 194, 084 
112, 302 67,050 94, 315 
18, 860 17, 452 20, 880 
126, 367 65, 497 107, 043 
5, 266 5, 040 5, 490 
1, 291, 678 945, 884 1, 304, 080 
112, 520 | 103, 750 128, 450 
- 623, 816 1, 000, 693 
, 117, 444 

se | tt aee & 168, 689 
it aaa a ERE caer 
6, 800 25, 396 44, 487 
weeeeeeseeee ee i 500, 000 
7, 145, 712 6, 051, 300 8, 072, 300 

51, 767 1, 300 72, 
a _7, 093, 945 | 6, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
2 See: ee ary 
a —— —_ 
StL eT Saree 
3,839 | eel Bas eager ae 
| Sieepeiaaiabtais Gee ae 
19, 475 ea Mesh eR, Lea ee 
7, 113, 420 r ~~ 6,000,000 | __-8, 000, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


| 1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year_. 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations-_---~------ 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year- 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-.-- 
Obligated balance carried to cert ified claims account _- 


Total expenditures..............-.--- iets 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - ---- 
Out of prior authorizations. .--.-- 


























$1,612,823 | $1,915,138 | $1, 304, 341 

7, 671, 491 6, 000, 000 8, 000; 000 
9,284,314 | 7, 915,138 9, 304, 341 
OS") SORTER. Cee eaeeea 

1, 915, 138 1, 304, 341 1, 626, 408 
ae 2 
AEs RA eRe 

_7, 227, 930 6, 610, 797 677, 933 
ran 4, 895, 175 6, 477, 300 

} 7, 227, 930 { 1,715, 622 1, 200, 633 
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Mr. Wuirten. We will take up control of forest pests. I would like 
to have pages 265 through 267, and 282 through 284 of the justification 
included in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


For the protection and preservation of forest resources of the United States, it 
is necessary to suppress and if possible eliminate destructive insect pests and dis- 
eases that threaten timber areas. Programs conducted under this appropriation 
are authorized by the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U.S. C., sup. 1, 594), the Lea 
Act (16 U. S. C. 594a), and the Plant Quarantine Act of 1912, as amended (7 
U.S. C. 151-167). Activities include two types of work: 

1. Control operations to suppress or eradicate forest insect pests and diseases, 
including the white-pine blister rust. 

2. Surveys on forest lands to detect and appraise infestations of forest insect 
pests and tree diseases, and in cooperation with research units to recommend 
protective measures. 

The control programs are carried on jointly by Federal, State, and private 
agencies under the technical direction and leadership of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. The cooperating Federal agencies include the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, and Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. Survey work is primarily the responsibility of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine. 

The programs are administered by existing field offices maintained by the several 
cooperating agencies in the affected forest regions. The personnel engaged in this 
work have been included in the statements of the cooperating agencies which 
appear elsewhere. 

Appropriated funds 
ee | a. a ae le Re Rene Paty BULAN RES nr cae _... $6, 000, 000 
ms Gaummete. Tehe o.oo A : 8, 000, 000 


Control of forest pests 





' 7 
} . > i 
| Forest Pest | White-pine | 


| Control] Act blister rust Potal 
Appropriation act, 1952, and base for 1953_. : ----| $2,700,000 | $8, 300, 000 $6, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953__. ; ‘ 4, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 | 8, 000, 000 
Increase... _. hin neti _.-..-----| 1,300,000 | — +700,000 | +2, 000, 000 


} 





Summary of increases, 1953 
Forest Pest Control Act: 
For expansion of detection and appraisal surveys_- _- _ +%$148, 000 
For control of epidemics of spruce bark beetle in Colorado; 
spruce budworm in Idaho, Oregon and Montana; bark 
beetles in Idaho, Montana, WwW yoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, California, and Mississippi; and smaller projects in- 


volving other insects and diseases___ -- anal Lyn ne +1, 152, 000 
| a aa ah ee a a ee _. +1, 300, 000 
White pine blister rust: 
Increase to expand control operations in the Northwest on 
State and private lands adjacent to or intermingled with 
Federal land, and on lands under the jurisdiction of the 
ee SE RR DE Re bee ne ae eee ae +700, 000 


Total. 
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Project statement 





j 
| 





nee ‘ 1952, esti- eS 1953, esti- 
Project 1951 mated | Increase mated 
Se ee a re MT Las . 
i. Forest Pest Control Act: | | | 
(a) Detection and appraisal surveys | $273, 903 $281, 000 $148, 000 | $429, 000 
(b) Operations to control destructive for- | 
est pests on lands irrespective of | 
ownership : 3, 355, 062 1, 919, 000 +1, 152, 000 | 3, 071, 000 
(c) Contingency fund ‘ 500, 000 ae ee 500, 000 
Subtotal | 3, 628, 965 2, 700, 000 1, 300, 000 4, 000, 000 





2. White Pine Blister Rust: 
(a) Leadership, coordination, and tech- 
nical direction of white pine blister 
control (Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine) ; has 718, 185 682, 000 | - oe 682, 000 
(6) Blister rust quarantine enforcement 
(Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine) 15, 324 
(c) Blister-rust control operations on the 
national forests (Forest Service) 
(d) Blister-rust control on lands under 
jurisdiction of Interior Depart- 
ment (Department of the Interior) _| 515, 365 505, 000 . 505, 000 
(e) Cooperative blister-rust control on 
State and privately owned lands 
(Entomology and Plant Quaran- | 





=I 
‘© 
5 


1, 750, 000 +463, 000 2, 213, 000 





tine 352, 889 363, 000 +237, 000 600, 000 
: Subtotal. . 7 3, 375, 670 3, 300, 000 +700, 000 4, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance ; oe 156, 003 : ’ eS 
Total pay adjustment costs [ ] [168, 000} [+53, 600] 221, 600] 
Total available or estimate 7, 160, 638 6,000,000 | +2, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Transferred in 1952 estimates to 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Informa- | 
tion, Department of Agriculture” | +250 
“Salaries and expenses, Entomology and | 
Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Re- | 
search Administration’ | +557, 821 | 


1950 appropriation available in 1951 | —2,079, 459 | 


Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +), 750 








Total appropriation or estimate . 5, 700, 000 6, 000, 000 | 





Waite Pine Buster Rust ContrRou 


TaBiE 1.—Ribes eradication by operating agencies during the calendar year 1950 
(initzal and rework) 





: : > F | Effective Ribes de- 
Operating agencies Initial eradi- | Reeradica- Total, acres | labor, man- stroyed, 
; cation, acres ; tion, acres | davs | number 
Federal: National forests 98, 340 | 93, 052 | 61, 568 7, 571, 5382 
Interior Department: 
Oregon and California re- | | 
vested lands. _- 8, 596 960 9, 5546 | 2, 024 67,919 
National parks 9, 780 38, 090 47,870 | 24, 265 2, 879, 828 
Indian reservations >, 505 8, 469 12, 064 4, 860 252, 202 
Subtotal, Interior___- 21, 971 47,519 69, 490 | 31, 149 3, 199, 949 
= = — a | — — —_ | — = 
Total, Federal__. 120, 311 140, 571 | 260, 882 | 92, 717 10, 771, 481 
State and private 217, 169 881, 814 1, 128, 985 | 59, 662 7, 676, 620 
Grand total : 367, 480 1, 022. 387 1, 389, 867 152, 379 18, 448, 101 
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Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have such general statement as 
you wish to make. 

Mr. ANprersEN. First, Mr. Chairman, might I call to your attention 
that Mr. Horan is unavoidably absent today because of the death of a 
relative. Iam sorry that we will have to proceed along without him, 
as I understand that our schedule is so tight that we are unable to 
change it. He is very much interested in the work of this Bureau, as 
you know. 

Mr. Wuirren. The record might further show, however, that he 
will have the opportunity to obtain any information or to supply such 
additional information for the record as he may wish. And of course 
before any action is taken on this item he will be consulted. 

Mr. ANperRsEN. Thank you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will you proceed? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Popuam. Mr. Chairman, there are several agencies concerned 
with forest pests, and there are representatives here today from the 
Forest Service and from the Department of the Interior. 

With your permission Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a brief 
opening statement in regard to this item. I do not think it will take 
more than about 10 minutes. 

When the Forest Pests Act became law in 1947 there were a number 
of serious insect outbreaks in progress in this country. Some were of 
long standing. The areas involved were large and in some cases 
quite remote from roads or other means of communication. 

However, the outlook after 3 years’ experience is quite encouraging. 
There are four points that I should like the committee to consider 
in connection with these estimates—and the future of forest-pest 
control generally. 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR DETECTING OUTBREAKS 


The first relates to the techniques that are now in use for detecting 
and mapping insect and disease outbreaks from the air. By sketching 
and photographing from an airplane it is possible to detect with a 
fairly high degree of accuracy new insect-killed or seriously damaged 
trees. This can be done at a rate of 100,000 acres or more an hour of 
actual flying time—a development of the past 4 years. 

A follow-up on the ground of course is necessary, but, with these 
aerial maps to follow, that has been greatly simplified as it is possible 
to go directly to the areas where there seems to be some trouble. 

In 1951 such an aerial survey was made of about 10,000,000 acres 
of spruce and fir in Maine. This was in an area where some 2 or 3 
years ago it looked like we were heading for very serious trouble. An 
outbreak of spruce bud worm in Ontario, Canada, which began in 1936 
and has continued in outbreak proportions since then is reported to 
have involved more than 12 million acres of timber. The movement 
of the outbreak has been generally eastward. The most damaging 
part of it now is in the forests of Quebec. 

A few years ago it appeared that this outbreak was going to involve 
much of the spruce in the eastern part of this country adjacent to the 
Canadian border. However, in 1950 there was indication that the 
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outbreak might subside so far as our side of the line was concerned, 
without extensive damage or chemical control becoming necessary. 
In 1950 there were about 560,000 acres on which scattered trees were 
either killed or dying. 

The survey in 1951 indicated that such areas would not total over 
260,000 acres, so a plan for a cooperative Federal-State demonstration 
of control on some 20,000 acres was abandoned. We are now hopeful 
that the outbreak will subside without artificial control. The situation 
will be watched closely for the next few years to make sure that the 
downward trend in the number of budworms continues. 

In Washington and Oregon nearly 49,000,000 acres were surveyed 
for spruce budworm in about 200 hours of actual flying time. In 
this area was included 2,000,000 acres that have received treatment 
since 1949 in a jointly financed program with Oregon, Washington, 
private agencies, and individual timber owners participating. 

The results of this survey are significant. It indicated that there 
was no recurrence of budworms in any of the sprayed areas. It 
served also to outline the areas where damage is continuing, and where 
controls should be applied in 1952. We think we are definitely on top 
of this situation and that future requirements will be largely of a clean- 
up nature. 

WIDE PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 


The second important development has been the extent and the 
effectiveness of the support received from the larger timber owners, 
State foresters, and other State and private pest-control agencies, and 
the several land-management agencies of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior in organizing State or areawide surveys as a 
means of detecting outbreaks of insects or diseases in the early stages 
of their development. Training schools are now held annually in a 
number of States including Idaho, Washington, Montana, Oregon, 
California, Maine, New York, and to a lesser extent other Eastern 
States. These schools are attended by technical foresters attached 
to State and Federal agencies, lumber companies, forestry associa- 
tions, and others who have occasion to observe conditions in the 
woods. 

As an example of the progress in this direction the 1951 spruce 
budworm survey in Oregon and Washington was conducted with 
about 115 men furnished by industry, States, and Federal land- 
managing agencies. These men worked in collaboration with eight 
technical men in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

This is the type of survey we hope to develop throughout the 
country, and we feel that it can be developed and that these people, 
with some schooling in what to expect in the areas where they nor- 
mally operate, can contribute to a survey which goes far beyond the 
scope of any single agency. It is believed such observations can be 
made without seriously interfering with the primary assignments of 
the men who make them. 


NEW EFFECTIVE SPRAYING TECHNIQUES 


Point No. 3 relates to the significance of the new spraying techniques 
that are now in use. Forest insects fall into two broad categories. 
One is the group that-eats the leaves or the foliage of the trees. They 
are commonly referred to as defoliators. The other group is made 
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up of the borers or bark beetles that bore into the trees and spend 
much of their life beneath the bark. The foliage eaters are much 
easier to control. In fact most of the more destructive ones can now 
be controlled by aerial spraying at a cost of from $1 to $2 an acre. 
Bark beetles are different. With the techniques that are now avail- 
able control in most instances involves treatment of individual trees. 
This runs the cost up and limits the areas that can be so treated. 
We are doing everything possible to find some way to treat bark 
beetles during the brief period between the time they emerge from 
one tree and attack another. There would seem to be some pos- 
sibilities in this direction. 


PLACE OF CHEMICALS IN CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


Point No. 4 relates to the place of chemicals in the future control 
of forest insects and diseases. Chemicals of course are an artificial 
control. They are costly at best in relation to the value of the crop 
protected. In general chemical control should be looked upon as an 
emergency measure to be used as a supplement to management 
practices which eventually will bring about forest conditions less 
susceptible to attack by insects and diseases. 

Undoubtedly there always will be situations arising where manage- 
ment practices, or cultural practices, so to speak, will not be adequate. 
Often a condition attractive to insects is brought about by storm 
damage or by a severe drought, which weakens the trees and makes 
them more susceptible to attack. It is important, therefore, that 
survey techniques be developed to the point that these situations can 
be detected promptly and appropriate action taken. We should 
be constantly working toward the control of forest pests on a preven- 
tive basis. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR SURVEY WORK 


The current estimates, Mr. Chairman, include an increase of 
$148,000 for detection and appraisal surveys. The current survey 
organization in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine is 
made up of 35 full-time technical and clerical employees, and 21 
man years of temporary or seasonal employment. These men are 
headquartered at nine locations throughout the country: Asheville, 
N. C.; Berkeley, Calif.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; New Haven, Conn.; Ogden, Utah; Portland, 
Oreg., and at headquarters at Beltsville, Md. 

The recommended increase in this item would permit the addition of 
24 man-years. There is an urgent need for some work to be done in 
Alaska in connection with the Sitka spruce beetle. We believe that 
two full-time technical men should be assigned to that area. The 
Southwest is facing a number of rather serious pest problems right 
now, including bark beetles and the Dwarf Mistletoe. This work has 
heretofore been handled from Fort Collins, Colo., with limited person- 
nel. We feel that at least two technical men should be assigned 
full time to the Southwest, and that additional seasonal help will be 
needed on the Mistletoe problem. 

There is a growing interest in timber and better management of 
timber in the Southeast. Not so many years ago pine lands in this 
area were looked upon as not having too great value. With current 
prices and the steadily increasing demand for pulp and for timber for 
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other uses, and the rapid growth of trees in that area as compared 
with other parts of the country, there is a real interest developing 
in better management practices, including pest control. There have 
been some very serious insect and disease losses in Southern pine 
areas in recent years. 

There is urgent need for some expansion of technical assistance 
in forest pest control in the Southeast. The demands on the limited 
staff at Gulfport have increased tremendously in recent vears. We 
propose placing two full-time technical men at that point. 


NEED IN LAKE STATES 


There is need for one additional man at Milwaukee for work in the 
Lake States, and one at Ogden, Utah. There is also, in connection 
with the survey item, urgent need for some further attention to 
diseases. Oak wilt was found in seven additional States this year. 
How oak wilt spreads has not been determined. The causal organism 
has been identified but how it gets from one place to another is not 
clear. It may be insect-transmitted or transmitted by birds but the 
pattern of distribution is difficult to explain. 


STATE-WIDE SURVEYS PLANNED 


A number of states are contemplating state-wide surveys in 1952 
in the belief that by detecting small areas of infection they may be 
able to bring those under control, thus allowing more time for research 
to find a more economical approach to the control problem. The only 
method known at present is to remove diseased trees and all those 
around which may have root grafts to the diseased tree. 

There is need to continue the white-pine pole blight work in the 
Northwest. There are about 3,500,000 acres of white pine in the 
Northwest. About 750,000 acres of this is of the age that appears to 
be most susceptible to the pole flight disease. After a tree reaches 
about a certain age it apparently has some degree of immunity, or at 
least it is highly resistant. So far the very young growth seems to be 
escaping damage, but it is in the pole size, the trees 40 to 50 vears old, 
where the disease is doing its greatest damage. 

On the 750,000 acres having trees in this age class, about 10 percent 
are in areas where the disease has made its appearance. Other 
diseases needing more attention are larch canker, little leaf of pine, 
and root rot of conifers. 


CONTROL WORK ON FEDERAL LANDS 


The control programs that are contemplated for 1953 are largely on 
Federal lands. 


ENGLEMANN SPRUCE BEETLE PROGRAM 


One of the more costly of course is the Engelmann spruce bark 
beetle program in Colorado. In presenting the estimates this year 
we have shown the amount to be used in 1952, and the estimate for 
1953. There may be reason for shifting emphasis somewhat between 
these projects as frequently the situation changes between the time 
fall surveys are made and actual control begins the following spring 
or summer. 
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There has been about $2,800,000 expended on the Engelmann spruce 
bark beetle program since 1950. We had help from the weather on 
this program in the winter of 1950 and 1951 and the outlook is more 
encouraging. Temperatures dropped to a record low, and most of 
the beetles above snow line were killed. | 

There were protected areas where the temperature did not go so low 
and where there were beetles which survived both above and below 
snow line. However, with the lift from the weather we feel quite 
confident that with the appropriation recommended for 1953, this 
program can be brought to a clean-up status. 

Consideration has been given to what might be necessary in the 
future, assuming that the 400,000 trees that are known now to be 
infested can be treated according to recommended schedule. This 
situation now is quite different from that presented to the committee 
a year ago. If we were to undertake to guess on the basis of past 
experience with outbreaks of a similar type, the cost in 1954 for a mop- 
up program should not exceed $300,000. And, thereafter, if any work 
is needed, the cost would be much reduced. 


PROGRAM PLANNED FOR 1953 


The program in 1953 will involve treatment of about 400,000 trees 
which are scattered. The cost per tree is going up considerably be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting to them and the number of trees that 
can be treated with a man-hour of labor. However, if these are 
treated before there is further spread, we can take full advantage of the 
kill that occurred during the winter of 1950-51. 

On the spruce budworm program in Oregon, which has been under 
way since 1949, we believe that treatment of 600,000 acres this spring 
will put the program in a position for clean-up during the next 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. Wuirren. We provided you money to clean it up this year. 
What is the explanation. This indicates that once you get started you 
do not ever quit. [understood that $700,000 last year, insofar as the 
presentation to this committee was concerned, was to close up that 
spruce budworm program. 

Dr. Popuam. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the recommendation 
last year was for $900,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are penalizing the Congress because they 
didn’t go quite as far last year, so this year instead of $200,000 you 
ask for $400,000. You have just doubled the full amount. Is it 
your intention to do that hereafter? 


DIFFICULTY OF ESTIMATING IN ADVANCE 


Dr. Popuam. No, sir, that is not the intention. In estimating 
that far in advance, particularly when it comes to the completion of 
the program, it is pretty difficult to anticipate what the requirements 
will be. In many respects the spruce-budworm problem is similar 
to what we have been confronted with in the grasshopper program. 
Once we catch up with the spread, future control requirements will 
be greatly reduced. 

Mr. Wuirren. In the spruce bark beetle program you first showed 
us it was going to take $4 a tree, and back then you had about 1,400,- 
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000 trees that required attention, and you were going to do it with 
about $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 at the most. The timber was said 
to be worth $96,000,000. 

I had the matter investigated and the record showed that you did 
not know how many trees you had and that you had sold only $700,000 
worth of timber in 10 years. The paper mill to be utilized to get rid 
of this pulp was dependent upon the Government putting up the money 
to build it. 

Last year we had a statement from your Bureau that with regard 
to the Engleman spruce bark beetle it would take $12,000,000 or 
$13,000,000. When we pointed out the results of our investigation 
you stuck to your $12,000,000 or $13,000,000. 

Last year funds for the spruce budworm program were reduced 
from $900,000 to $700,000. It was my understanding this program 
was to end in 1952, and now you talk about a continuation, and you 
have requested $400,000 for that purpose for 1953. 

Mr. Poruam. It is difficult to make a survey one year that is going 
to tell exactly what a bug situation is going to be the following year 
or 2 years hence. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is all the more reason that we need to get some 
basis we can rely on. 


SPRUCE BUDWORM ESTIMATES CLARIFIED 


Mr. Wueecer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain how the 
estimate of $400,000 for the spruce budworm project comes about. 
The table we presented last year, on page 87 of the hearings, showed 
the anticipated needs to finish up the spruce budworm program, on a 
calendar-year basis. Last year’s budget carried an estimate of 
$900,000 for fiscal year 1952, $200,000 of which was to be spent in 
calendar year 1951, after July 1, 1951, and $700,000 of which was to 
be spent in the spring of 1952. As I said, the table we presented last 
year showing our estimate for completion of the job was unfortunately 
on a calendar-year basis and failed to explain that $200,000 of the 
$900,000 then estimated for completion of the job was to come from 
the fiscal year 1953 appropriations for work after July 1, 1952. So 
that we would have expected under any circumstances to be up here 
with $200,000 in the 1953 budget, instead of the $400,000 you see 
before you. 

Now I want to say this: We did not just automatically submit this 
$400,000, which includes $200,000 that had been reduced last year. 

We gave it very serious consideration both in the Department and 
with the Budget Bureau examiners. And it was our feeling that with 
the advice we had from the program people to the effect that the 
sources of infestation would remain there unless it was cleaned up, 
we felt obliged to present the estimate to the committee. It is based 
on the best information that the program people had as to what it 
would take to finally clean up those sources of infestation, for what- 
ever determination—or reaffirmation of the original position—the 
committee may wish to make. 

That accounts for the $400,000 being in there, and I make this ex- 
planation because after reading the committee report of last year I am 
sure you did not expect to find it in there. 
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Mr. Wuirtten. I have reviewed the budget presentations made 
for the past 3 or 4 years and I'll be perfectly frank with you—it has 
not been good. 


METHOD OF MAKING ESTIMATES 


Dr. Popnam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain just how these 
estimates are arrived at. We have a limited number of technical men 
in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine who are trained 
in forest insect survey procedures. These men undertake to utilize 
the services of the people who afe already making their living in 
the woods. To make such a survey and to give adequate coverage to 
extensive forested areas on any other basis would lead to duplication 
of effort and be costly. Information that is secured through those 
channels is compiled, checked for accuracy, and a determination made 
as to where outbreaks are threatening. 

We then consult with the Federal land-managing agencies, States, 
private industry, or any others that are involved in the matter, and 
on the basis of the information that these agencies furnish as to the 
value of the timber in the area, managements plans for the future, 
size of area threatened, and the estimated cost of control a deter- 
mination is made as to what action should be taken. 

We do feel that we have a definite responsibility to advise, whether 
it is private industry or public agencies involved, where insect popu- 
lations are building up. In addition to survey information we furnish 
to them the best information that we have as to how the insect can 
be controlled. The question of whether it is practical to undertake 
control must take into consideration a number of management con- 
siderations, including the value of the timber, the accessibility of the 
area, and what the situation may be a few years hence if nothing is 
done. 

WEATHER CHANGES BUG PROBLEM 


When we presented such information as we had to the management 
agencies a year ago on the outlook on the bark beetle and the bud- 
worm, it was on the basis of what it looked like then. We got a lot 
of help from the weather on the Engelmann bark beetle, so we have to 
come back to tell you that the story now is different. 

Mr. Wuirren. What explanation do you have for these other 
discrepancies in prior years? 

Dr. Popuam. We had a long way to go when the Forest Pest Act 
was passed in 1947. We had few trained men. No doubt we made 
some mistakes. Forecasts will never be entirely accurate. Men in 
the field need background and experience to make the kind of ap- 
praisals that are needed on jobs of this kind. I think surveys will 
steadily improve. I hope to see the day when we do not have to 
tell you what is needed in the way of money based on a survey that is 
made a year prior to the time that control is scheduled. 

Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Popham, I think it is well enough to recite 
again in the record the history of this committee’s dealings with this 
Bureau. For years this committee did not handle the grasshopper 
appropriation fund. It was handled by the Committee on Defi- 
ciencies. One year I happened to serve on that subcommittee in 
somebody’s absence. A request came up for an emergency fund, as 
I recall it, for $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for this program. I asked 
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some questions about it and the answers I got would indicate that it 
was just a case of getting the money and spending it, to a large extent. 

I raised certain questions and the Bureau denied that there was 
anything to the line of questioning I was submitting, stating I was 
completely wrong about it. The following year that appropriation 
request was turned over to our subcommittee and I had it investi- 
gated, and I found out everything I had raised questions about the 
vear before was so. 

Our investigators found that yoy had 95 permanent people in the 
grasshopper program deciding whether an emergency existed, which 
had to do with whether they kept their jobs. They have found an 
emergency for 15 straight vears. 

At the Denver office they had old cars which they hadn’t even traded 
in when they bought new ones. It developed that for certain air- 
planes you paid more rent in 5 or 6 weeks than the airplane cost. 

Now with regard to this bark beetle in Colorado, This Bureau 
represented that the timber was worth $96,000,000, and that they 
were setting up a paper mill out there to use it. We found that the 
value of timber sold in 10 years was $700,000, that there was prac- 
tically no market for Engelmann spruce, and that the paper mill was 
dependent on the Government advancing about 90 percent of the 
money. 

Then you started offering the watershed need as a basis for saving 
this timber. Now I do not question that there is some watershed 
value to it, but it is under suspicion when it is offered only after you 
have failed in your first presentation. 


ESTIMATED COSTS BASED ON SURVEYS 


Mr. Currr. I do not want to interrupt the course of questioning, 
but there are some of these points that I do have information on and 
would like to comment on. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Cliff accompanied our party last September 
up through this area infested by the bark beetle, and he exhibited to 
all the committee a very fine knowledge of that entire region in his 
capacity then as regional forester. I have a lot of respect for his 
opinion. 

Mr. Curr. During the past 2 years I have been responsible for the 
conduct of this program in the field. 

Mr. Stricter. You mean throughout the country? 

Mr. Curr. No; in the Colorado area. I have had general responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the program and am able to speak from first- 
hand knowledge about the development of the program and _ the 
values involved. I can very well see why the committee would have 
questions in their minds about the way the estimates were developed 
and presented. 

As Mr. Popham stated a short time ago, the outlook for control of 
this Engleman spruce beetle program is very favorable now due to a 
combination of the control work that is being done and a very favor- 
able break in the weather. A year ago the program looked like it 
was going to cost about $11,000,000 over a period of 7 years. 

Mr. Wirrren. How about the vear before that? 

Mr. Curr. The year before that, Mr. Whitten, the estimate was 
that it would cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Who prepared those estimates? Did you prepare 
those? 

Mr. Curr. Those estimates were prepared on the basis of the sur- 
vey information which we got from the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
gave you the basic information on which you figured up the cost? 

Mr. Currr. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. You priced out the basic information which they 
prepared for you year before last at $5,000,000. Then last year 
when they resurveyed, it took $11,000,000, and then, when they did 
it the third time, it was $5,000,000. All the basic information in 
each instance was developed by a survey group of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Mr. Curr. Yes; after the surveys were in, we sat down jointly and 
reviewed the information. Mr. Whitten, this epidemic started out 
over 10 years ago and it got so big at first that nothing could be done 
about it. It was in a large inaccessible country and it just swept 
through it like wildfire. That was on the White River Plateau. 
The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine had what you 
might call a skeleton survey organization keeping track of the progress 
of the infestation and other personnel doing research work on methods 
of control. These earlier surveys were what you might say, in the 
nature of reconnaissance surveys. 

In the fall of 1949 their surveys indicated that the epidemic had 
about run its course in the White River Plateau area 

Mr. Wurrren. Where is that located? 

Mr. Curr. In Colorado, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You stated the situation was such that it was too 
much to try to handle, and then on its own accord it receded to where 
vou thought vou could handle it? 

Mr. Curr. Here is a graphic picture of it. This epidemic started 
on the White River Plateau, White River National Forest in Colorado. 
The epidemic started in 1939 down in this area here [indicating on 
map] upon a high plateau that was inaccessible as a result of a large 
windfall which made conditions favorable for this beetle. By 1942 
or 1943 it had reached epidemic proportions and started moving in a 
northwesterly direction. 

it just got so big it was impossible to control. It completely swept 
all of the spruce timber in this whole area, about a half million acres, 
and almost 4 billion board feet of timber. It was hoped that the 
epidemic would run its course and would peter out in this area and not 
get into surrounding forests, because it is surrounded by open, sage- 
brush-covered valleys. But that did not happen. ‘There is a narrow 
gap here where the timber is fairly continuous and the beetles just 

came across the Yampa Valley in this direction and got into this area 
(the south end of the Routt Forest) and started cleaning that up. 

This map presents the picture as of the fall of 1949. The recon- 

naissance surveys showed that in 1949 there was a shift of the pre- 

vailing winds during the time the beetles were flying and the epidemic 
spread south and east across the Colorado River, and established new 
fronts into these areas and over into here. But the surveys indicated 
that the epidemic was at about its lowest stage since it first got away. 

Mr. Warren. You in the Forest Service were relying on the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine surveys for your information? 
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Mr. Curr. Plus our own knowledge of the situation. We had field 
men who had general knowledge of the situation and who had been 
keeping track of what was going on in connection with their regular 
administrative duties. 

Well, in 1949 when the survey information was in, it appeared that 
it would be feasible to make a stand against this epidemic, because 
it was at the lowest stage it had been at since it got away. 

Mr. Wurrren. Up till that time you had done nothing? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. Up to that time we had done nothing except 
getting access roads into this area [indicating the south side of the 
White River plateau] to try to stop the spread by logging. 

Mr. Warrren.. What happened to the timber in the White River 
National Forest? 

Mr. Curr. Practically everything above 4 inches in diameter is 
dead—that is spruce. Some lodgepole pine and alpine fir still remains, 
but it is largely a dead forest on the White River Plateau. The bugs 
just ate themselves out of food. 

Now in migrating into these new areas there were tremendous losses 
of the beetles. A lot of them didn’t get there. But enough got there 
to establish new fronts down here an over here [indicating epidemic 
areas on the map south and east of the Colorado River and north 
of Middle Park]. 

Here is a generalized map of the State of Colorado and adjoining 
States. This is the White River Plateau area. This is where the 
beetles were after they established these new fronts across the Colo- 
rado River. This green shows the extent of the spruce timber stands 
in Colorado and Wyoming and down in New Mexico. 

So this is what was threatened by these new fronts in the fall of 
1949. And it appeared feasible at that time to make a stand, suppress 
this epidemic and prevent it from wiping out the spruce stands in the 
balance of these high Rocky Mountain forests. The decision was 
made at that time to ask Congress for money to fight this beetle. 

Up to that time we did not ask for money for this program except 
for research and the generalized survey work. I think it is important 
to recognize that the surveys made up to 1949 were general recon- 
naissance surveys and were not made specifically for operational pur- 
poses. They were made primarily to keep track of the progress of the 
epidemic. But we took the best information we had and it was esti- 
mated that by treating around 750,000 trees in these areas here—that 
was the initial phase of the program—we could nip it off on these fronts 
and keep it from spreading this way and this way. 

Now one reason for the discrepancy in the estimates between the 
1950 program and in 1951 is that we still had a large body of beetles 
in this black area on the south end of the Routt Forest. We knew they 
were there, but it was not feasible to control them then so we decided 
to confine our efforts to these other areas shown in red on the map, 
recognizing that we would have to pick this up later when conditions 
would permit us to do so. We felt that it was best to leave that out 
the first year because the cost would be pretty high and there was a 
chance that it would reduce itself to some extent. 

Another area where we did not contemplate control work is this little 
spot here surrounded by open country. That is what is known as 
Castle Peak. And that was not included in the original estimates. 
That was a calculated risk. The initial control program was around 
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on these areas; the areas shown in black were treated in 1950. We 
treated 784,082 trees in 1950. 

We found that we were getting reinfestations from the Castle Peak 
area so later in the season we decided to go in and treat as many trees 
as we could on Castle Peak, which accounts partly for the fact that we 
treated more trees than we estimated we would need to treat the first 
year. 
~ In 1950 the increase was greater than any of us had anticipated. 
We just made a poor guess about the probable increase of infestation 
from the beetles that flew in 1950. The surveys in the fall of 1950 
showed that there were about a million and a half, or 1,600,000 trees 
that should be treated in 1951. This is how the picture looked at the 
end of 1950. It was a discouraging picture, but we still felt that it was 
feasible to control this infestation even with the unanticipated 
increase. 

And I will say this: we feel that the survey we had in 1950 was a 
sound survey. We feel that it just as accurately as possible presented 
the picture as it was. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Cliff, I reckon we take our responsibility too 
seriously sometimes, and I know that there are many things that 
cannot be exact. But now you just said that somebody asked the 
Federal Government for $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 based on an off- 
hand sort of survey. Now after we started and after you got the 
first $2,000,000, the next survey shows that the situation is twice 
as bad as you thought it was to start with. Now I do think that the 
Congress, representing the people, should have facts as the basis on 
which to start out on these programs. 

Shall we in the future initiate this kind of program based on a 
reconnaissance survey, or shall we wait until we have a real survey? 

Mr. Curr. We would have liked to have had a more complete 
survey in 1949 than we had. 

Mr. Wuirren. Don’t you think that you should have asked for 
money to make a factual survey first and then later request the money 
to control it, if required? 

Mr. Curr. I think that would be a much more preferable arrange- 
ment. In this case, however, it was a matter of either hitting the 
epidemic when you had your chance or it was apt to get away again. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now the reason I um belaboring this point is that 
we have tried to bring about an improvement in the operations of 
this Bureau and with their cooperation we have improved them a 
whole lot. As a further improvement, I think your presentation 
shows that no control program should be started on a reconnaissance 
survey. If the reconnaissance survey shows that there is a suffi- 
ciently bad situation, certainly I think the Bureau needs to ask the 
Congress for funds for an absolute survey prior to getting us com- 
mitted to a control program. | 

This is illustrating what may be happening in many other instances. 
I think this presentation clearly demonstrates there should be a 
review of the procedure in this type of case. 

Mr. Curr. My using of the word “reconnaissance” survey may not 
have been well advised, but the survey admittedly was not as intensive 
in 1949 as the surveys made since that time. We have had good sur- 
rere since, and I feel confident we are getting information we can 
yank on. 
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This was the picture at the close of 1950 [pointing to a new map]. 
At that time we estimated that it would take a total of $10,925,000 
over a period of 7 years to bring this thing under control. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Cliff, if you will go back to the first hearing on 
this matter, you will find that I raised the very question I am raising 
here. You will also find that the basic information was completely 
inadequate. 

Mr. Curr. I do not want to put all the responsibility on the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Mr. Wuitren. There is enough for several folks to share it. 

Mr. Currr. This was a joint determination, and we had men work- 
ing in these areas all the time who knew the conditions on the ground. 

Mr. Wuirten. I say there is enough to go around. 

Mr. Curr. And we felt when we submitted that program that we 
had sufficient information to justify asking for the initiation of the 
project. Otherwise we would not have asked for it. 

Mr. Popham has told you about the winter kill, and at the end of 
1951 this is the picture that we have, showing the epidemic areas that 
remain to be treated. The winter kill was very fortunate. The Lord 
had his arm around our shoulders. But, the winter kill was not 
complete. It was rather spotty, and the freeze did not kill any of the 
beetles below the snow line. 

We were fortunate that in 1950 we concentrated on the trees 
attacked by the beetles of the 1949 flight, which are the beetles which 
would have been underneath the snow line had they survived. So 
we were working on one age class of the beetles and the freeze worked 
on the other age class. Between the control operations and the 
natural conditions there was a very material reduction in the beetle 
population. 

We feel that there is a very good chance to bring this epidemic 
under complete control. We can break its back with one more 
intensive season of work, and after that it will be a matter of mop-up. 
The surveys indicate that there will be about 400,000 trees to treat 
this coming summer. Our best estimate is that after that there will 
be about 50,000 to mop up in fiscal 1954, and possibly 5,000 or 10,000 
per year for a year or two afterward. 

Our present estimate for total control—I do not mean elimination 
but to bring it under complete control—including the money already 
spent, is $4,883,000, which is less than half of what we thought it 
would take last year. 

Mr. Wurrren. The fact that Mr. Cliff happened to be the man in 
the area and is here with us now and can give us first-hand information 
is very helpful. We perhaps would be better off with more of that 
instead of going through the channels we normally have to go through. 

It is hard here to know what to do on this committee. This may 
have been a good program from the start. But I do say again that 
before the Federal Government begins a very expensive program with 
the expenditure of millions, it should be based on sound information, 
and I think the record here shows that in this case the folks presenting 
it did not have complete information at the time. I urge that a review 
be made of procedures here, because the time to find out is beforehand. 
We should not go into the control programs which may cost millions 
and then survey it after funds are appropriated. 

You may spend more money for surveys, but you will spend a whole 
lot less money across the board, and will spend it on a more satisfac- 
tory basis, if you know what you are getting into. 
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nap). Mr. Herrevy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on your 

5,000 3 | point there about the importance of surveys. Mr. Avery S. Hoyt, 
the Chief of the Bureau, in his opening statement before this commit- 

ig on ___ tee yesterday, commented on the steps the Bureau is taking to improve 

Ising | its survey operations. The Bureau does recognize the need for, and 

etely a oe importance of adequate surveys and is taking steps to improve 
> them. 

. the *| Mr. Wuirren. An adequate survey in this area might have shown 

-. even more need, or might have shown less, but before we initiate a big 

-_ program such as this we should be proceeding on a sound basis. 
vork- i Mr. Meticnar. May I make some comments on the surveys? 
und. 4 Mr. Wuitren. Yes. 

4 Mr. Menicuar. I am a forester by training and, of course, have to 
it we __ rely on entomologists for the survey information. My first associa- 
f the : tions with the surveys caused me to react rather unfavorably, but as 

___ time went on I began to realize that there are so many things that are 
nd of _ _ unpredictable, things such as the weather and the very behavior of 

that nature itself, that cannot be predicted. 
Lord a And when we attempted to get estimates that extended over a period 
; not a of years for complete control, I soon realized it was simply impossible 
f the : to get any exact estimate of that nature, and the events that occurred 
in Colorado as a result of this winter kill are a good example of the un- 
trees predictability of the insect behaviors. And I soon realized that about 
vhich the best we could possibly ask for would be an estimate of the situa- 
. So tion as it existed in the fall of the year after the insects became dormant. 
orked Following that there would be many things come into the picture: 
1 the weather, insect behavior itself; and it is just a big question mark as 
reetle to what an insect would do, how it would multiply, and so on. Beyond 
1 year it is simply impossible to get any hard and fast estimate on the 
lemic ee size of a project. 
more e Mr. Wuirten. I can agree with you on what you have said, but it 
p-up. _ does not change this situation. The cold weather of last year has 
treat _ reduced the job to where your present estimates would run $4,800,000. 
e will # But the year before the estimate was that there were only 750,000 
0,000 _ _ trees that needed treatment. 
4 Last year the estimate was up to 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 trees. Now 
ation _ explain what in the world caused that change. 
ready Mr. Meuicuar. The multiplication of insects is just something 
rht it that nobody can predict. 

Mr. Wuirten. Do you mean that the insects multiplied so fast in 
an in 1 year’s time as to increase the number of trees infected from 750,000 
ation § to 4,000,000 or 5,000,000? 

t that Ps Mr. Currr. A million and a half. 

ough. | Mr. Wuirren. You would not want to indicate that as your answer 

, may _ to this change from one year to the other? 

. that § Mr. Me icuar. That is quite possible in insect behavior, and mul- 

with tiplication of insects can go beyond the point of any reasonable 

ation, _ ‘expectation. 

nting : Mr. Wuirren. You want the record to show that it is possible for 

eview _ these 750,000 trees that were infected 2 years ago could increase to 

hand. _ 4,500,000 trees that would require treatment a year later? 

lions 3 Mr. Meticuar. I could give you this rule of thumb which we have 
‘ used and which we have thought was conservative. Dr. Popham can 

whole _ check me on this. One infested tree can normally result in three to 

ssfac- - five infested trees the next season. Is that right, Dr. Popham? 
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Dr. Popuam. That is right. 

Mr. Meticuar. That is a normal situation. Now you can get all 
the variables between there of none at all, or possibly 10 or 15. We 
have actually had a-situation where the multiplication was from 1 to 
10 or 15 trees. 

Mr. Wurrren. If this can spread that rapidly and can jump up in 
1 year’s time just by normal increase in insects from 750,000 to 
4,500,000, or approximately that, is there much point of going into 
this program unless you are going to get rid of every tree? If you just 
leave a few trees it appears to me it is possible, under the presentation 
here made, that it would spread all over the countryside again in 4 
or 5 years. 

HISTORY OF SPREAD 


Dr. Popuam. The best information we had on that, Mr. Chairman, 
was the history of the spread from the time this thing started in the 
White River Forest up to the time—— 

Mr. Wurrten. That is 1932? 

Mr. Curr. 1939. 

Dr. Popnam. That provided a basis for trying to make a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of what the number of trees found infested one year 
might mean the next, assuming comparable conditions. ‘Explosions’ 
in insect populations are common—we have had them in Japanese 
beetles, in grasshoppers, we have had them in boll weevils and green- 
bugs. There are certain years that are particularly favorable to the 
insects and a tremendous increase in population results. Taken over 
a period of years, however, forecasts can be reasonably accurate. 

Peak years in insect development are hard to anticipate, and I 
would like to say here, recognizing some shortcomings in making fore- 
casts, if we had had a complete survey in 1949, had actually known 
how many trees were infested in 1949, we would not have missed very 
far the 1950 estimate. 

Mr. Wuirten. How do you know that? 

Dr. Popuam. By the increase. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not know what there was in 1949; so how do 
you know the increase? 

Dr. PopHam. We did know what occurred in limited areas. And 
the information that was gotten from those areas was applied mathe- 
matically over the others that were known to be generally infested. 

Mr. Wuitten. You started off by saying that if your reconnais- 
sance survey had been a million-dollar survey you could have come 
up with a real answer. Based on what you have just said, I am 
wondering whether a proper survey to start would have made any 
difference in this case. Now if insects grow that rapidly, we have 
to survey it about 15 minutes before we start to work to have any 
accurate information, do we not? 


INFORMATION MOST ACCURATE AFTER WINTER DAMAGE IS 
DETERMINABLE 


Dr. PorpHam. The most accurate information that we could get 
would be after the winter weather is past and a test is taken of the 
number of bugs in the tree. Now that is impossible in time for 
estimates. 
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Mr. Warten. If all this is as unpredictable and unstable as you 
folks are now making it appear, what can the Congress look to as a 
basis for deciding whether to initiate these programs? 

Mr. Meuicnar. Mr. Chairman, the point I was trying to make 
there was that the survey for the next year was as saliakis and as good 
as we might expect with the amount of money we thought we should 
spend for that purpose. But the predictions into the succeeding years 
are highly speculative, and one must rely solely on his judgment of 
the situation. And that is the picture that may change very radically. 


. That is my point. 


Mr. Wuirren. So, this thing might Jump up to a $20,000,000 pro- 
gram next year from what you are telling us. 
~ Mr. Mexicuar. Our judgment does not indicate that. 

Mr. Warren. Well, despite your judgment, it doubled one year 
and now it is halved this year. That is the history for 3 years. If it 
doubles next year over what you indicated this year, why should we 
be surprised? 

Mr. Meticuar. That may be the case in the Colorado project if it 
is singled out for this survey. But we do have other projects where 
our surveys have carried through the projects to conclusion along the 
lines predicted. In the tussock-moth project which we had in north 
Idaho and Washington in 1947, I believe it was, we made an estimate 
on the size of the project and said it would be completed that year, 
and it was completed. 

In addition to that, we had the Oregon spruce budworm project 
which, when we started out on it, we said that the project might 
attain the size of slightly over 2,000,000 acres, and we are at that 
point now, with control practically accomplished. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, all of this indicates that there was not much 
of a survey the first time. I would like to have the names of the 
individuals, the dates, the visits, and the area covered, in the initial 
survey before this thing started. I think the record shows there was 
an inadequate survey, and I think that will be shown notwithstanding 
that theoretically insects can reproduce very rapidly. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


ENGELMANN Spruce BEETLE Surveys 1949 THrovuau 1951 


The Engelmann spruce beetle between the years 1942 and 1948 killed practically 
all of the timber in the original White River National Forest in Colorado, and 
from 1945 to 1948 it developed to outbreak proportions to the east of the White 
River on the Routt Forest. Surveys conducted in 1948 revealed a northeasterly - 
movement of the beetle outbreak on the Routt. No means of artificial control 
were considered feasible at that time because of the intensity of the infestation. 
It appeared quite likely, however, that the outbreak would exhaust itself in the 
spruce and lodgepole pine stands of the Gore Range to the north. 

The 1949 survey was designed to delineate the intensity of attacks beyond the 
perimeter of the outbreak on the Routt. Especial consideration was given to the 
threat which the outbreak held over the green spruce beyond the old outbreak 
centers. The results of the survey revealed that far too much was at stake to delay 


. attempts at control, that a plan of attack at last was feasible, but that it was urgent 


to strike at once in strategic areas. While the trees already attacked were dead, 
valuable green ones could be saved. 

The permanent Bureau personnel engaged in Engelmann spruce beetle survey 
work during the period 1949-51 are listed on attachment I. Of these, four men 
were assigned full time to this program in 1949. They were assisted by seven 
seasonal men shown on attachment II. This survey crew was supplemented by 
part-time assistance of rangers and other personnel of Forest Service in the area. 
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The spruce stands and adjoining or intermingled stands of lodgepole pine were 
surveyed following standard procedures. The type of survey is governed to 
some extent by the nature of the terrain. Where terrain permitted the area was 

idded so that a representative picture of the infestation could be obtained. 
Much of the 1949 survey was conducted on a line-plot basis, circular st one- 
tenth of an acre in size every 132 feet being examined along cruise lines. In 
these plots the infested trees were counted. The total area of the plots within 
the forest stand being surveyed was determined and the number of trees per 
acre was estimated. his figure was then applied to the total acreage of spruce 
type within the survey block, thus furnishing an estimate of the number of 
trees to be treated. Attached to this presentation is a list of numbered areas 
(attachment III) corresponding to numbered areas on a map (attachment IV) 
that shows the number of plots examined within numbered blocks during the 
1949 survey. In areas of light infestation general estimates were obtained by 
running lines without the establishment of plots. 

A pilot-control camp was set up on Basalt Mountain by the United States 
Forest Service in September 1949. Methods and materials tested by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for controlling the beetle and methods of 
operation devised by the Forest Service were used. The results were excellent. 

hey substantiated the belief that artificial control was not only effective but 
good economics. This was the first large-scale field test resulting from smaller 
research tests of direct control methods. Spring surveys in 1950, a check-up 
on the overwinter change, provided current information needed to establish 
control camps. This was a continuation of the surveys conducted in the fall of 
1949. Camps were set up, beginning in June, and intensive control work 
was begun. 

The summer and fall surveys of 1950 for the purpose of developing plans for 
control operations for calendar year 1951 were carried out in conjunction with 
control activities then under way. The effectiveness of control already was 
evident when these latter surveys were made. The beetle population was reduced, 
not eradicated. The areas of outbreak and the beetle populations, while stil! 
large, were controllable. 

The 1950 surveys were directed by four permanent Bureau employees (shown 
on attachment I) and 36 seasonal employees (shown on attachment V) supple- 
mented by Forest Service personnel in the area. Essentially the same survey 
procedures used in 1949 were followed during 1950. 

The winter of 1950-51 was very favorable toward the control of the outbreak. 
On two occasions during this period extremely low temperatures alternating with 
unseasonably high temperatures occurred throughout the areas of infestation 
and snow accumulation was low. Early in February and again in March in 
selected areas field examinations showed that the beetle populations had suffered 
from these conditions. In addition, it was found that woodpeckers, one of the 
natural controls of this beetle, had increased markedly in population throughout 
infested areas. There were some areas where the beetle population had been 
greatly reduced and others where artificial control would not be needed to the 
extent originally contemplated. 

From the time of the House action on the supplemental appropriation estimate 
(H. Doc. No. 67, submitted March 1, 1951) for continuing this project detailed 
surveys, preliminary to control operations, were discontinued. These were 
activated immediately after August 27, 1951, when the regular appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for 1952 was approved. This act provided for 
continuing the project. Winter and spring observations had been sufficient to 
assure that it was entomologically sound to conduct a control program during 
the remainder of the season, although a substantial part of the normal short 
working season had passed. 

The regular fall 1951 survey got under way late in August under the leadership 
of 4 permanent employees (attachment I) and 57 seasonal employees shown on 
attachment VI. This survey showed that the outbreak had not spread beyond 
the 1950 perimeters; also that the area of the outbreak had been reduced in size 
and intensity. This was brought about by a combination of factors: (1) Contro| 
efforts in 1950, (2) predators (woodpecker feeding), and (3) freezing temperatures. 

The control work conducted in 1951 further reduced the beetle population that 
will be the source of the 1952 attacks. 

The results of the 1951 survey indicate that the work planned for 1952 should 
break the back of this epidemic. Because of the very nature of this insect, long- 
range estimates are highly speculative. It would now appear that annual ex- 
penditures after 1953 would be greatly reduced and that control operations would 
reach a maintenance level after 1955. 
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PERMANENT PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN ENGELMANN Spruce BEETLE Survey Work, 
1949-51 


These following men directed the survey work during the years shown: 

1949-50: N. D. Wygant, bachelor of science in forestry, Purdue University; 
doctor osama md in forest entomology, New York State College of Forestry. 

1949: C. L. Massey, bachelor of science in entomology, Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; master of science and doctor of philosophy in forest 
entomology, Duke University. 

1949-50: W. F. McCambridge, bachelor of science in forestry, New York State 
College of Forestry. 

1949-50: E. P. Merkel, bachelor of science in forestry, New York State College 
of Forestry. 

1950: B. H. Wilford, bachelor of science in forestry, Pennsylvania State College; 
master of forestry, Yale University; doctor of philosophy in forest entomology, 
University of Michigan. 

1951: F. B. Knight, bachelor of science in forestry, University of Maine; 
master of science in forest entomology, Duke University. 


Seasonal employees engaged in Engelmann spruce beetle survey work in 1949 








| | Annual 
Name | Employed Grade | salary 

| | | rate 

| | | 
TIMUR Bo Be ccks. inc ceccesce icin Aug. 1 to Nov. 10, 1949............| SP-5..._...._. $2,724 
Hey, ae OE SION puliewndauivemsnath June 27 to Nov. 10, 1949__....___-. Bo Scene 2,7 
pO ES a aA: Aug. 1 to Oct. 28, 1949._._.._____-. ol pe, EES 2, 498 
CR, SI et a wha nacienaed June 22 to Sept. 30, 1949...__.._...| SP-5__....____} 2,724 
Li. |, ee RE * Sept. 19 to Nov. 10, 1949. _____- ig, | 2,724 
fr Seana. Sept. 21 to Nov. 4, 1949..__ __._-- gE f See | 2, 498 
po a 2 | Aug. 1 to Sept. 21, 1949...._._.___| SP-+4 2, 498 





Areas surveyed and number of sample plots established in each in 1949 


Arapaho National Forest: 
Indian Creek area, No. 13: 63 plots. 
Cottonwood Peak east, No. 14: 40 plots. 
Martin Creek area, No. 17: 26 plots. 
Elliot Creek area, No. 18: 68 plots. 
Black Lake area, No. 19: Line cruise. 
North Rock Creek area, No. 21: 42 plots. 
Vail Pass area: No plots, being logged at time. 
Endemic areas, Nos. 12, 15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 23, and 25: Cruised for general 
status of insect population. 
White River National Forest: 
Cottonwood Peak area, No. 26: 50 plots. 
Piney Guard Station area, No. 30: 510 plots. 
Squaw Creek area, No. 31: 69 plots. 
Hat Creek area, No. 32: 96 plots. 
Crooked Creek area, No. 33: 40 plots. 
West Brush Creek area, No. 34: 62 plots. 
Hahn’s Reservoir area, No. 35: Endemic. 
Hardscrabble Mountain area, No. 36: 2 percent cruise; No. 37: 16 percent 
cruise. 
Red Table Mountain area, Nos. 38, 39, 40, 41, 42: Five representative 
survey areas representing different stand conditions were cruised. 
Basalt Mountain area, No. 43: 140 plots. 
Routt National Forest: 
Floyd Creek area, No. 60: 60 plots. 
Columbine Lodge area, No. 50: 40 plots. 
Walton Mountain area, No. 51: 74 plots. 
Harrison Creek area, No. 52: 44 plots. 
Rabbit Ears Pass area, Nos. 53 and 54: 148 plots. 
Rabbit Ears Pass area, No. 56: 80 plots. 
Rabbit Ears Pass area, No. 49: 186 plots. 
Cloverleaf Bar Ranch area, No. 55: 50 plots. 
Endemic areas, Nos. 47, 48, 57, 58: Cruised for general status of insect 
population. 
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Seasonal employees engaged in Engelmann spruce beetle survey work in 1950 

Annual 

Name Employed Grade salary 

rate 

Anderson, Russell L- ae NRE ie GS+__.__- $2, 875 
Arnold, Harlan G eiwendmemene sascesl GE Ae an i DEE cidiin aclsinnohimanl GS+4____- 2, 875 
Boyd, Raymond J_. as fl LU CR Gs-t____. 2, 875 
Casieri, Alfred __ oe SE | Reena GS8-3.....- 2, 650 
Tarwell, Theodore A., Jr..._---- ---ca-+| AUS. 14 $0 Oct. 7, 190B.......-...----- GS-4. ..__. 2, 875 
Fischer, Ward er ae NS June 21 to Sept. 12, 1950._..-.........- GS-4_____. 2, 875 
tause, Dwight W .......-.-...-.-..-..-.-| Aug. 24 to Oct. 7, 1950_...._-_- SER GS-4_____- 2, 875 
a June 13 to Aug. 19, 1950_. .-.-.._---.. GS-4_____- 2, 875 
Goebel, Harry R_....-.-------- pestipansicals June 19 to Aug. 19, 1950_--.-.-_.___-_- GS+...._- 2, 875 
eae ae -..| June 12 to Sept. 9, 1950__...-..__.._- -| GS-4_____- 2, 875 
Hanna, Stewart P _- ss June 16 to Sept 14, 1950___._..-....___- GS+4..___- 2, 875 
Hanson, Richard R-_-..-_--- June 12 to Sept. 15, 1950__....-.-...._- G8-4_____- 2, 875 
Henley, Robert K__--_--- June 15 to Oct. 9, 1950....-.-.-.__.--.. GS-+4_____- 2, 875 
Hutchison, Frank F___._._- May 29 to Oct. 14, RE SESE ES GS-5... 3, 100 
Hunter, Kenneth L May 29 to Sept. 19, 1950_.._-___ booted GS8-4_____. 2, 875 
Kiemle, Siegfried F___......_-_- __....| June 12 to Sept. 16, 1950..-.------ Gs 2, 875 
Landgraf, Amel E., Jr__.-.--...- ..--| June 12 to Sept. 19, 1950_._.-_-___-.._- 38-4. ..... 2, 875 
Loughridge, Robert M....--.......--__...| Mar. 20 to Oct. 14, 1950. .....-___.____ GS-5__. 3, 100 
McCambridge, J. F...........---..------.| June 19 to Sept. 8, 1950__.-.........-_- GS8-4_____- 2, 875 
un hd Se May 28 to Aug. 10, 1950. _.--.-..------ GS-4___... 2, 875 
po) ee Ret June 26 to Oct. 9, 1950......-.-.-.-..-- GS+4_____- 2, 875 
pe eee May 29 to Oct. 12, 1950....-........... | G8-5...... 3, 100 
Ne nmimancnpudccms bens June 12 to Sept. 19, 1950____-_____. me 2, 875 
Pommpen, tawe A... 22.2.2... ....-| June 26 to Oct. 7, 1950................. GS+4_____. 2, 875 
Smith, Robert E__ Sere LU RRR eer GS-4_____. 2, 875 
epentem, Trewee O68... 55.2... .-... 48 July 24 to Sept. 9, 1950. ..........._..- 2, 875 
Spencer, Eugene W....................... June 12 to Aug. 24, 1950 2, 875 
Swetman, Fred R_. May 29 to Sept. 16, 1950. , 100 
Vadakin, William HH... _- June 12 to Sept. 30, 1950 2, 875 
SS, er eee June 12 to Sept. 9, 1950__.............- 2, 875 
Weaver, Ria aa nscnpeasgiill July 12 to Aug. 12, 1950_...._...._.__.. 2, 875 
"| pee eee” Sept. 11 to Sept. 22, 1950 2, 650 
i S - | aati Aug. 16 to Oct. 7, 1950.............-._- 2, 650 
Wisecup, Harold C__.._.._..______.._.._.| June 12 to Sept. 12, 1950 2, 875 
Oy inte na cnnnnagondhanat June 26 to Oct. 14, 1950.__..........-_- | 3, 100 








Seasonal employees engaged in Engelmann spruce beetle survey work in 1951 



























Annual 
Name Employed Grade salary 
rate 

a | Sn ee Pe eee --| Aug. 27 to Sept. 15, 1951__..-.-_..._--. $2, 650 
Beal, Raymond oe TAS Dhaene 1 June 11 to Sept. 12, 1951_...---.-_____- 2, 875 
Blankenship, Wade A-_ Sccnnsin cee, OUD Ue OO SUES By Bea ot 2, 875 
Se EE Be Sema ene kctinsccnodehanaiibl Aug. 27 to Sept. 15, 1951....-.-_-_- cael 2, 650 
Boyd, Ee ree Aug. 27 to Sept. 20, 1951_.-.-.-..._- see 2, 650 
Brock, Phillip -..........-.-........._-...| Sept. 17 to Oct. 14, 1951_ _-. vi 2, 875 
ee Aug. 27 to Sept. 29, 1951__- 2, 650 
Brown, Dwight K Mr PEK SEE .....--| Aug. 27 to Sept. 15, 1951__....-..._.___ 2, 650 
Correll, J. Lee. a Eran Cees Sept. 14 to Oct. 14, 1951__.----_---____ 2, 875 
Cress, Luther M- chasing =| AUS. SF Oe ees, 2 Beek. ~--2s.-.--..,. 2, 650 
Davis, James R..........-- iia onan Aug. 27 to Sept. 15, 1951__-.--..____- si 2, 650 
Drooz, et eae . Exact dates not available......._.._._- GS-5__.... 13, 100 
Finley, Wm. Reeves.............-......- June 4 to Sept. 21, 1951_...-----.----_. GS—+4_____- 2, 875 
Finnell, Larry M_--...--.- screen wien a a I ero hers steer cr GS8-3__..-- 2, 650 
Fischer, Ward H____- peed tala ...| June 18 to July 13, 1951_.....--...-_-_- G8-4_____- 2, 875 
Cran; eee Was. . esc lth Ee SY ENE ID ERR Tar SRT G8+_____- 2, 875 

Aug. 21 to Oct. 26, aS a GS-3... __- 2, 650 
NE EL SE eae Exact dates not available_.__....._.___ inaenahabiie (®) 
Harvey, James J_....__.-..-.---.- --| June 18 to July 13, 1951__-.----_._-_-__ GS—4_____- 2, 875 
Hay, J. Cyrus _-. pe eocnlba .-----| Sept. 15 to Oct. 14, 1961_ _.....-....-.- GS-5. ....- 3, 100 
SESS Se a .| June 18 to July 13, 1951_..-_---....___- 8-4... ... 2, 875 
Houston, J, D___--- si saa cnincones homens il: Aan A ns races GS8-3___..- 2, 650 
Hutchison, Frank T_- snereesenwannel SUE ee aE ahs Se Wan oot kadtenek GS8-5___..- 3, 100 
Janssen, George E. sa sllaceagieeonatia Sept. 17 to Oct. 14, 1951_...---...-.-.._| GS—4___..- 2, 875 
Julian, Cc. M. * .| Exact dates not available__.._...._____ 23,450 
Knopf, Jerry A. E. PR eae aa .| Aug. 27 to Sept. 20, 1951...--.--_.____- 2, 650 
Lawrence, A. C- paicieniaeteens June 27 to July 13, 1951__.....-.-_---.- 2, 875 
Loughridge, Robert M_....___- June 4 to July 13, 1951-_.--...-.-----_- 3, 100 
SS 2 Seen me ars Exact dates not available. nee 33, 825 
Pe OD i sotetirprinsentiencniligsiowmncin Srnentn | Aug. 27 to Sept. 19, 1951__-. so 2, 650 
BN as Pita sate ont emasasoekatns axeee Aug. 27 to Sept. 15, 1951._..._--.-.._-- 2, 650 





1 Detailed from Forest Institute, New Haven, Conn. 


2 Detailed from BRC, Berkeley, Calif. 


% Detailed from Forest Institute, Asheville, N.C. 
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Seasonal employees engaged in Engelmann spruce beetle survey work in 1951—Con. 


























i. Annual 
Name Employed Grade salary 
rate 
Morris, George G_..-.- new ceecemenneeeees- July 6 to July 13, 1951_---------------- GS. ____- | $2, 875 
DER Fo own ge cantaeyteeniiouneen Aug. 27 to Sept. 15, 1951_.----.--.-.-.- | GS-3...... } 2, 650 
ye EE SNES pp SG ee oS od tiie 2, 650 
Paine, Lee...-------- ot era ..-------| Exact dates not available__._.....-- --| GS-§.....- 23,100 
PR SEP ici ree dnininn cowie mig June 27 to July 13, 1951_..-.-----_- «oot GES... 3, 100 
Payne, BR. A.....-...............-.-......] Jume 40 July 13, 1061_. GS-5__..-- 3, 100 
QU Es ianghew ne ber scr pase tn tnetnecinpin ie July 13, 1951; “Aug. 27 to | GS-5___-__ 3, 100 
Cc 
phe ER UT ie ACL ee tp be a ese er meBeNe Yat eo it July 13, 1951; Aug. 27 to | GS-5__... | 3, 100 
e | | 

Ray, We Dor. i--..- woliaunae .| June 18 to July a REL ere al | 2, 875 
Sanders, H.'0. pasate \ RE (a K eal 3, 100 
Santistevan, B. J, Jr. Aug. 27 to Sept. 15, 1951_- aa 2, 850 
Schilling, H. C., Mnwnmosoa-e--se=--} JUNG 18 to July 13, 1051_- | 2, 875 
RE IR Boh ca iain bh pentinesamntintntinakaletend OR icc tals diipatiisiii cineroesetonn nmin bss } 2, 875 
Sept. 3 to Sept. 29, 1951_....-..__.._.__ | G@S-5_.___-| 3, 100 

SEY Re ee eT Sa AE Bo | June 18 to sitasad tp ES pee | GS—5.__-_- } 3, 100 
ls PIG TE venience snacesigg paper aace}eccaebidiadenenceet REARS 3 Sa See 2, 875 
Sassen, Geeeee A... <2 oe: -..do STR 2, 875 
Aug. 27 to Oct. 14, 1951...--------- GS8-5...---| 3, 100 

NS eo eee eS Se) Ge ee | GS-3_..-__} 2, 650 
Sunith, Robert B....--....................} June gs to July. 13; 1061. ....-.........- GS-3...-.-| 2, 650 
| Aug 28 to Sept 18, 1951. .----.-.._-....| GS—4_____- 2,875 

Smith, R. H.- _.--.-----+----------| Exact dates not available.........._._. | GS-7__.... | 43, 895 
TRE IE  nsaccic- <nahdore- nue | June 18 to July 13, 1951 |Gs4.-.--| 2.875 
a | Aug. 27 to § — not RS | @8-3.....-. 2, 650 
PRE, Pee Ths Osa os Sneed scnkense } aaar 7” to July 13, 1961................ GS-4_____- 2,875 
Cf ee ae ee eye kas Aa Aina ae aaa a |; GS-+4____.- 2, 875 
Le 8 BR eee ae = PEE oe Cab ghee kitten cela’ | GS-4 2, 875 
Wickman, Boyd_._- sabe > wie keane ce r Exact dates not available_- - @8-5...... } £3,100 
TER boda sean ccnvicbuenates} Aug. 27 to Sept. 29, 1951__ Le § 2, 650 
| June 18 to July 13, 1951. 2, 875 

SE PEE Bini nannGuine opens scenivane Leeann ahindaemakite ns made el 2, 875 
Zeataten, Toowara © .... 2222502050. -2525 Rod RET STs Sn 5 Skits eg E 2, 875 








2 Detailed from BRC Berkeley, Calif. 
4 Detailed from Forest Institute, Beltsville, Md. 
5 Detailed from Forest Institute, Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. Cuirr. We feel that the survey we had at the end of the 1951 
season is just as good as we could get, based on experience with other 
bark beetle infestations, and we have several large programs that have 
been brought to successful conclusion. I sincerely feel confident that 
this one can be brought under control within the limits that I have 
previously stated. 

Mr. Wuairren. Mr. Cliff, I think the record should show that. 
I requested the visit for this subcommittee. I was unable to go and 
I got Mr. Andrews, from Alabama, to go in my place. And my 
statement to him was that all we wanted was information. He came 
back with a very high regard for your knowledge of the work in the 
area. 

Any questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stiater. No questions. 

Mr. Wuitten. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. No, not at this time. 


MOUNTAIN PINE BEETLE CONTROL PROGRAM IN IDAHO 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with forest pests, what other control 
programs do you have? I notice that you have the mountain pine 
beetle down here for an increase of $300,000. Is that the beginning 
of that work, or have you had that a long time? 

Dr. Popuam. That is a new control program. 
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Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, that is a new project. There has been 
some work done in that area in the past. 

Mr. Wuirren. Where is that work located? 

Mr. Curr. That is located in the northern part of Idaho. 

Mr. Wuirren. How does a project like that originate? Is it a case 
of folks locally wanting the work done, or the Forest Service people 
in the area originating it, or the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine? 

Mr. Curr. It originates as a result of surveys made by the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine at the request of the Forest 
Service. This program was suggested by the Forest Service after 
these surveys were completed. ‘The north Idaho white pine covers 
around 3,000,000 acres of high-quality timber, and we have had some 
insect losses in there for a number of years. In the last year or so 
it is getting to epidemic proportions in certain localized areas. 

Mr. Wurrren. Was this in your area when you were out there 
too? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. 

The losses are running as high as 4 percent per year in some local- 
ized areas, and over the Clearwater drainage as a whole it is about 
1 percent. 

Mr. Wurrren. How does the mountain pine beetle operate? — 

Mr. Cuirr. Very similar to the spruce bark beetle, but its life 
history is different in that it lives only 1 year. The spruce bark 
beetle has a life cycle of 2 years but the manner in which they attack 
and kill the trees is very similar, and the method of treatment is 
about the same. 

In this project, though, these white pine trees are very tall and it is 
necessary to fall quite a number of them and treat them on the ground 
after they are felled, which makes it more expensive per tree than the 
spruce beetle control program. 

M.. Wuirren. Is this timber fairly valuable? 

Mr. Curr. It is. It is one of the most valuable coniferous timber 
trees that we have. Their average sale price last year was $28.15 a 
thousand, and we are getting as high as $35 to $40 per thousand board 
feet for white pine. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you use this after it has been killed? 

Mr. Curr. It deteriorates rather rapidly after it is killed and is 
usable for lumber only for a short period after the beetle killes it. 

Mr. Wuirren. What kind of survey did you make in this area 
before you started out on the program? Is this the end of the project? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir. The survey in this case, we feel is adequate 
for the areas which we propose to treat. Let me explain it this way: 
We have a big body of timber. These epidemic areas might be 
likened to spot fires out in a big forest area, and we propose to treat 
only the most heavily infested spots. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have to survey it to find those spots? 

Mr. Currr. In the case of this particular beetle you can spot the 
areas that are infested rather accurately from the air, from the fading 
of the foliage. In the spruce that is pretty nearly impossible because 
spruce foliage does not turn red like pine does. 

Mr. Wuirten. From the fact you have flown over this area you, 
or somebody in the Department, can note what is needed in this 
program? 
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Mr. Currr. In order to answer your question and put all the cards 
out on the table, our program for 1953 is estimated to be $300,000, 
and that was based on the 1951 survey. We feel that that is reliable. 
Of course it is speculative as to how much there will be in the succeed- 
ing years, but our best guess now is that it will take an additional 
half million dollars over three more years. 

Mr. Wuirren. Half a million dollars each year? 

Mr. Curr. No, a total of $800,000 over a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is vour estimated expense per tree? 

Mr. Curr. It runs about $20 per tree to treat these big white pine 
trees. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you get that back by cutting most of these 
trees and salvaging the lumber? 

Mr. Curr. I do not think there is much chance of salvaging these 
particular trees we were treating because they are in inaccessible areas. 
Now we are doing some salvaging, cutting, in the areas where we can 
get at it. We have salvaged about 20 million feet of blow-down and 
insect-infested timber in the last 2 years on part of the Coeur d’Alene 
Forest. Where we have access to the areas, we can salvage by cutting. 

Mr. Wuitren. When did this beetle get into this section? 

Mr. Curr. There have been beetles in these white pine forests for 
some time. There are beetles in natural stands of timber in what we 
call a normal or endemic state. In the last few years this has started 
in spots to get to an epidemic condition, and we feel that we should 
fight this beetle much lke we would fight a fire, by trying to hit those 
spots hard before they spread further and get to be a much bigger job. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is in high and inaccessible country? 

Mr. Curr. The area we do our work in is in inaccessible country 
and at moderate elevations. 

Mr. Warren. Have you had any check-up since the 1951 survey? 

Mr. Curr. We have not checked since the fall of 1951, but as we 
conduct these programs we will make follow-up surveys and of course 
if the work is not needed it will not be done. But in north Idaho the 
temperatures have not been cold enough this winter, to my knowledge, 
that it would make any appreciable difference 

Mr. Wuitrren. Dr. Popham, when the Forest Service asked for a 
survey with regard to these problems, did they include the little-leaf- 
pine disease? Did they ask you for this kind of surveys in other 
regions? 

Dr. Popnam. Yes, they are requesting them in other regions. I 
could not answer the question as to number. 

Mr. Waitren. What was your action with regard to the requests? 

Dr. Popam. We undertake to make a rather complete survey with- 
out regard to request. In other words to the extent that small out- 
breaks can be anticipated from aerial surveys, or from information 
furnished by cooperators. 

Where situations arise such as Mr. Cliff is describing, and the beetles 
are known to exist in an endemic stage in an area for several years, 
a close watch is kept for evidence of a build-up. When such a build-up 

begins, and after consultation with the interested land managers, who- 
ever they may be, a more intensive survey is made. 

Mr. Wuirtren. You had your preliminary and then your intensive 
survey before this program? 
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Dr. Pornam. This has been given an intensive survey to the extent 
we can do it with the money and people we have. 

Mr. Wuirtten. There is a lot of qualification in your answer, is 
there not; to the extent your money will permit, and the people you 
have to do it? 

Dr. Pornam. We are striving to the point of getting every man 
that makes his living in the woods, every man capable of observing 
those conditions to be a part of the survey organization. The number 
of full-time men the Bureau would have on this program would be small. 

Mr. Wuirren. How many did you have? 

Dr. Porpnam. Two. 

Mr. Wuirtten. How long did they work at it? 

Dr. Pornam. They have had this area under observation and they 
have been receiving reports from the foresters and others in the 
woods over a period of 3 or 4 years. 


PROGRAM CONSIDERED SERIOUSLY IN 1951 


This program was first given serious consideration a year ago and it 
was determined at that time that at least another season should go by. 
Mr. Curr. We had a blow-down up there. It was the 1950 survey 
that brought it really to our attention. ' 

Mr. Wuirten. All right. Now then what did you do? 

Dr. Porpnam. We decided it was not the time to start acontrol 
program. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. And since then have you resurveyed 
it? 

Dr. PopHam. Yes; in 1951. On the basis of the 1951 survey the 
number of trees per acre showing beetle attack has increased to the 
point where it looks as though this thing—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Will you bring us a report of your survey crew for 
the 2 years? I would like to compare them, 

Dr. Pornam. We have here a statement which summarizes the 
results of the mountain pine beetle surveys conducted during 1950 and 


1951. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


MovuntTatn Pine Beetie Survey, CLEARWATER AND CoEeuR D’ALENE NATIONAL 
Forests, Ipano 1950 anp 1951 


A survey of 31,500 acres of white pine on the Clearwater and Coeur d’ Alene 
National Forests in 1950 revealed an estimated 10,600 trees infested with the 
mountain pine beetle. This survey was made by aerial reconnaisance to estab- 
lish limits of outbreak centers. A ground check of these centers was then made 
to establish the density of infestation. The ground check was made by strip 
surveys which covered 24 to 6 percent of the areas so examined. This provided 
an estimate of the number of trees per acre which, when applied to the total 
acreage, gave an estimate of the total number of trees infested. 

The 1951 survey covered essentially the same areas. In the seven units where 
threatening populations of the beetle existed in 1950 a total of 15,000 trees were 
found infested. In some units, as indicated by the following table, the intensity 
of the outbreak had increased more than four times. 

Beetle emergence in the Idaho area will begin in the spring of 1952 before this 
appropriation becomes available. It is planned, therefore, to make a further 
systematic check of these areas preparatory to initiating control operations in 
April 1953. 

The following table summarizes the results of the mountain pine beetle surveys 
conducted on the Clearwater and Coeur d’ Alene National Forests in 1950 and 1951. 
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Acreage examined Number infested trees 





1951 





Clearwater National Forest: 
Sheep Mountain unit CREAR D5. 15 
Little Washington and Eagle Creek unit__-- 
Isabella Creek unit—_. 








Subtotal _-_. 


Coeur d’Alene National Forest: 
Cougar Creek unit_._- 
West Fork Steambout Creek unit_.-__- Ki, : 
Yellow Dog-Downey ?_._....-......-..-...| 16, 000 | 


16, 000 


26, 000 | 


Subtotal _ -- ss eo as 26, 000 | $, 600 | 


Grand total_. : oe 31, 500 | 31,3 10, 600 | 


i &: 


1 Only seattered trees. 
+ 2 A commercial timber sale is planned in this area in 1952. It isexpected that cutting operations will extend 
over a period of 8 years. Therefore, control work in this area wil! be conducted only to the extent necessary 
to prevent beetles from spreading to surrounding areas. 


OTHER CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wutrren. Now what other new programs do you have in the 
way of control? 

Mr. Curr. The spruce budworm, on Douglas fir and white fir in 
western Montana. The spruce budworm has been in about five 
forests of Western Montana for several decades. And that insect, if 
it does not get too bad you can live with. It fluctuates from year 
to year and in the past we have not felt it was severe enough that we 
needed to bring control methods to bear on it. It is the type of a 
thing that can be readily spotted when you start getting mortality 
of trees. You can spot it from the air, and there are now localized 
spots in this large area where we are getting heavy losses. 

Our plan would be to concentrate the work on about 148,000 
acres where heavy mortality is occurring. In the rest of the area we 
may or may not have to do treatiag work, depending on what happens 
to the budworms. But at present it looks as though this program 
might have to be carried on for about 5 years and taking a gloomy 
look at what we would consider to be a maximum program that might 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,900,000 to control it. But it might 
possibly be much less than that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is this a tree-by-tree program? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; this is similar to the Oregon project where you 
spray these areas from the air. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did these three originate with the Forest Service 
too? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, jointly with the Forest Service and the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. It is a situation we have 
known about for years and have been watching, hoping that we would 
not need to treat it. But the infestation is getting so severe in 
certain localized areas that we feel control is justified. 

Another thing that influences us is that the timber in these areas 
is increasing in value, and the values we are losing each year are 
going up. 

Mr. Wurrien. Have}you spent most of your time out there, Mr. 
Cliff? 

94651—52—pt. 2——19 
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Mr. Curr. This is in Montana. 

Mr. Wuirren. I mean in the western area in general. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much of this control work do you have in the 
eastern and other parts of the United States? 

Dr. Poruam. There have been no major control programs. 

Mr. Wuirttren. Have any been requested by the Forest Service? 

Dr. Popuam. There are a few small requests involving the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. Warirren. How about the oak blight and little leaf disease in 
pine and the various other diseases that affect the timber in the fast- 

rowing area? What efforts do you make to correct that? I have 
oa folks raise that question with me on the floor and elsewhere. 

Dr. Popuam. That is on the State or privately owned lands largely, 
and the interest there is growing very rapidly. We need to get more 
information than we have on the distribution of it. We propose to 
expand our surveys there and we are hoping that by the adoption of 
the control-district idea, some of those more valuable stands can be 
protected by the individual owners or groups of owners. 

Mr. Wuirren. How fast does the timber grow in those areas we have 
been discussing? 

Mr. Curr. The western white pine is a very fast growing tree 
and very valuable tree. In western Montana the Douglas fir and 
white fir grow at a moderate rate. I would not say it was rapid 
growing in comparison with some of our southeastern and southern 
forests, but we get good growth rates in most of western Montana. 

Mr. Wuirrten. | have the highest regard for the values and what 
they mean to the future of the country. But on the other hand, it 
seems that every section has its own timber problems. It does 
raise the question, where you have to treat the problem on a tree-to- 
tree basis, as to whether there is enough money in the Treasury to 
eradicate or control all these diseases. 

From sitting on this committee and talking with Members of 
Congress interested in forestry, it seems that every region has its own 
bark beetle of one kind or another, or its own disease of one kind or 
another. And I raise the question very seriously as to whether the 
situation is such that you can hope to meet it if you get to a tree-to- 
tree basis, whether there is enough money in the Treasury to do it. 
If you have to do it in one section, you have the same obligation in 
other sections. 

Mr. Curr. Well, Mr. Whitten, [am sure you realize that the spruce 
budworm program is not on a tree-to-tree basis. It is on an airplane- 
spraying basis. 

The bark beetles have to be attacked from tree to tree, 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. 

Mr. Curr. But we think of it in this way: If you do not treat these 
trees when you get an epidemic, then you are going to lose several 
times more timber, and it is not the idea of saving the dying trees but 
to prevent the disease from getting into other stands, and to prevent 
these heavy losses. And we feel that every section does have some of 
these problems. 

One of the biggest problems facing forestry today is this loss from 
insects and disease. We have heavier losses from insects and disease 
Nation-wide than we have from fire. We feel that if we are going to 
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manage these forests—I am talking of State and private forests as 
well—and have a sound timber economy, it demands that we come to 
grips with this insect-control problem. And the best way to do it is 
to hit these things when the epidemics are in their initial stages rather 
than to wait for them to get big. 

Mr. Wuirtten. No one argues with that at all. The only trouble is 
that after we get through adding everything up, the sum total is about 
three times the income of Sia Vasaetaminn Where are we going to 
draw a line? 

Mr. Curr. I know that that is a real problem, and it is one that 
you men are face to face with, and I am sure I cannot answer that. 
But I believe that the sound approach is to analyze each of the 
problems that we have individually and weigh them on their merits. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE BARK BEETLE PROGRAM IN COLORADO 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to devote my question- 
ing entirely to the Engelmann spruce situation in Colorado. 

Tirst I would like to make a few comments. If you will recall, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe it was you yourself who initiated a trip by 
members of. the subcommittee together with our executive clerk to 
Colorado to look over this situation last September. We did so be- 
cause of the fact that during the passage of the appropriation bill for 
1952 the matter became a point of controversy in the House. * 

I believe we finally gave for this operation $1,000,000 for fiscal 1952. 
Is that not correct, Doctor? 

Dr. Popuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now this subcommittee at the behest of our 
chairman—and by the way, it was composed of three members of 
Congress: Mr. Horan of Washington, a member of this particular 
subcommittee; Mr. George Andrews of Alabama; and myself; together 
with Mr. Ross Pope, our executive secretary—proceeded out to Colo- 
rado and | think made quite an intensive and very informative in- 
spection of the area under question. 

Personally, I was impressed during that visit with what appeared 
to me to be the efficiency of the operation as far as the actual eradica- 
tion program was concerned. e went way up into the mountains, 
in fact near the top of the Divide. I believe at one time we were on a 
trail which is the highest elevation road anywhere in the United States, 
and viewed the work carried on there under the joint supervision of 
- Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine and the Forest 

ervice. 

I want the record to show here that it was the opinion of the three 
members of the subcommittee that the work of eradication was pro- 
ceeding very satisfactorily. I personally was impressed with the 
thoroughness with which the job was being done. 

Now anybody who went along on that trip of inspection could not 
help but know that the Forest Service was in there to do a good job. 
That was evident on the face of it. Men doing the clean-up work had 
small sections they were working in, divided by stringers of twine, if I 
remember, Mr. Cliff, stretched up the precipitous slopes so as to assure 
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thorough coverage. I commented several times when walking through 
that region that I did not envy anybody the job with which they were 
faced. 

We had a ride in a small airplane at an elevation of about 15,500 
feet over an area approximately 150 miles square, looked over the 
devastation down below, and I am firmly convinced that it is out of 
the power of anybody here in Congress to realize the problem unless 
he has had such an opportunity to personally inspect it. 

I remember from the plane we noticed the great area of dead spruce 
which I think, Mr. Cliff, you refer to as the White River Forest. In 
many places the dead timber seemed like toothpicks piled together. 
It creates a horrible fire hazard, to my way of thinking. 

We could tell from the plane by the difference in the color of the 
forest below, as to the extent of the damage. 

But going back to the efficiency of operation, I do think a good job 
was being done, and I want to stress for the record that it is a very 
difficult job. In the first place it is very difficult of access up to the 
point where the camps are located. 

Now there is one thing I was not satisfied with, Mr. Chairman, and 
that gets back to our old question of the ultimate use of that particular 
area of timber. I do not think, Mr. Cliff, that we had much of a 
showing made to us as to any prospects in the future of much market 
for that particular spruce timber. I have been very critical, as has 
the chairman, of this more or less paper proposition ofa pulp mill 
which might materialize and might not, and if it did, it would be largely 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the Nation. 

But I will say this: I do not think that we can sit by after seeing 
500,000 acres more or less destroyed by this pest—I do not think we as 
a nation can afford to sit by and see an additional 2,000,000 acres be 
destroyed simply for the lack of a certain sum of money with which I 
think we can control the pest. 

Now there is one point that I think was brought out here but 
perhaps not strongly enough: The control work was aided immeasur- 
ably, was it not, by the extremely cold weather of 1950-51? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Anpersen. And of course there was no way for you to fore- 
tell that particular cold weather coming about, was there? 

Mr. Curr. No, there was not. 

Mr. AnprRsEN. I wish you would give us a little more detailed 
explanation. ‘This is for the purpose of putting a picture here for 
future discussion in the record—you made mention of the fact that 
you concentrated 1 year I think it was upon the one brood. Now I 
do not think that the record is satisfactory as to description of exactly 
how this particular beetle operates. It operates in a 2-year cycle. 
I wish you would explain so that we have the picture in the record, 
Mr. Cliff. 

Mr. Cuirr. I would be very glad to do that, Mr. Andersen. The 
spruce bark beetle has a 2-year cycle. It starts with the laying of the 
egg when the tree is attacked, and that happens about the latter part 
of June and first part of July. The eggs hatch in a few weeks into 
small white grubs (larvae) and it is the larvae that burrow under the 
bark in large numbers and girdle the tree. That is what kills the tree. 

The larvae live under the bark of the tree dispersed up and down 
the trunk up to about 30 or 35 feet high, and in the following year 
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develop into adults. That happens about a year after the tree is first 
attacked. Those adults inthe second winter of the life cycle of the 
beetle go down into the base of the tree, and in the following spring, 
in late June or early July, they emerge and fly and attack new trees. 

That peculiar life history gives us 2 years to catch up with an 
epidemic whereas in the 1-year cycle you have to get the beetles the 
first year or they fly and attack new trees. 

Well, starting out on this program we concentrated on the beetles 
which were in the trees attacked in 1949. We did that because they 
were the first ones that would fly. And we felt that if we couldn’t 
get a full treatment we would have another year to catch up with the 
1950 broods. 

Well the 1949 attacks were the ones which would have flown first. 
If they had not been killed by treating they would have flown and 
attacked new trees in 1951. During this cold winter of 1950-51 
they would have been in the base of the tree beneath the snow line 
where they would have been protected against freezing temperatures. 

So it turned out to be very fortunate that we concentrated our 
efforts on the 1949 attacks; otherwise they would have lived through 
the winter of 1950-51 and flown in 1951 and attacked a lot more trees 
than are now infested. As I stated before, the way it worked out— 
and there was a certain amount of luck in this—Nature operated on 
the 1950 attacks, and we operated on the 1949 attacks. And between 
the two, the result was a very material reduction in the total beetle 
population. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I remember when we were out there last September 
you ascribed to the weather a considerable degree of the credit for the 
situation looking as good as it did. 

Now when these men are up there on those slopes on the mountains 
working out these small rectangular sections extending up the hillside, 
I presume first of all—and I think evidence has been given as to that 
end—that you go in where the heaviest infestation has occurred. 

Mr. Curr. Our objective, Mr. Andersen, is to kill the most beetles. 

Mr. AnperseEN. In the shortest possible time. 

Mr. Curr. With the least amount of money expended and in the 
shortest time. 

Mr. AnprErRSEN. In other words, up to now you have been concen- 
trating on the spots where the most beetles are actively at work. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. Now I recall in those particular quadrilateral sec- 
tions going up these mountain sides you had a spotter going ahead. 
He would look around and find a tree and blaze it if he found it 
infested, and the crew following up with the spray tanks would then 
take care of that particular tree. 

I can well see now how a crew of that nature of three men where 
almost, say, every other tree had to be treated, they could do a whole 
lot more in the line of work and accomplish more in a day’s work than 
they can when you get into the sparsely contaminated regions and 
where perhaps they will find 1 tree infested out of 25 or 50. I 
presume that that is the reason for your cost per tree gradually rising, 
is that not so? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. AnpersEeN. And I presume we can anticipate that during the 
mop-up period the cost per tree might still be quite a bit more 
expensive. 
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Mr. Cuirr. It will increase some, yes, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpeErseEN. There is no question of that, in my opinion. 

Mr. Curr. We are using a different kink in this thing now, where 
the infestation is not quite so heavy. We are using trap trees. This 
beetle is attracted to down trees. You see, the epidemic started in 
wind-thrown timber. So in certain areas where this trap-tree method 
seems feasible we are falling trees or getting the loggers to fall trees 
with the idea that the beetles will concentrate in these down trees and 
we will have to treat less trees than we would if we treated each indi- 
vidual tree. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Horan was particularly disturbed by one 
feature of this whole affair. I remember when we were up in the plane 
looking over that area we could from that plane see the headwaters 
of I believe three major rivers of the Nation—the Colorado, the Platte, 
and the Arkansas. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Curr. You can see the divide which separates those three 
rivers; yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Well, Mr. Horan has always been very interested 
in the potentialities of destruction of watersheds. I remember he laid 
particular stress on the value of this work from the viewpoint of savin 
the timber so that it would in turn make a more valuable watershed, 
and not become deruded. 

I wish you would give me some comments on that phase of it at this 
point, in the absence of my colleague. 

Mr. Curr. Well, it happens that the spruce timber is located in the 
elevation in the mountains which is the highest water-yielding part of 
the mountains. It is these mountain areas out there above 8,500 feet 
that produce most of the water that keeps our rivers running. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Well, is it not a fact that the big bulk of the snow 
accumulates on the ridge there in the winter and that in turn produces 
the water? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; these forests have a stabilizing influence on stream 
flow by retarding melting of the snow pack, by getting the water into 
the ground rather than having it run off on the surface and form flood- 
waters. So the forest does have a very important influence on the 
flow of the water and it is important, not only to Colorado but to 
many surrounding States, because that is where the bulk of the water 
comes from. 

Mr. ANperRSEN. Well, the value of this watershed—that is, the 
value of keeping it from becoming denuded—does offset to a certain 
degree the fact that this timber does not seem to be in the future very 
successful commercially. Do you agree with my statement that there 
does not seem to be very much future commercially for that particular 
belt of timber, Mr. Cliff? 

Mr. Curr. I think the watershed values are great but the com- 
mercial timber value is not to be overlooked either, because the 
spruce is a good timber tree. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How do you account for the fact that we have 
obtained this figure which the chairman has repeatedly mentioned 
that only $700,000 has been received in gross revenue from that area 
over a period of 10 years? 

Mr. Curr. Well, that is due to the fact that these spruce forests 
are at the higher elevations and more inaccessible than some of the 
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other types of forests. And in the past logging operations have been 
concentrated in the more accessible, lower » ae 

But in recent years spruce has been used more and more for timber 
and for pulp because some of the other stands are being more fully 
developed, and there has been a gradually increasing demand for the 


spruce. 
Now the figures which we gave the investigators year before last 
were as Mr. itten has presented them. Since the investigators 


were out there a year and a half ago we have sold an additional third 
of a million dollars worth of spruce timber in Colorado, so the total 
is now nearly a million dollars. And the demand is still i increasing. 
Indicative of the value of the spruce, we are sending from Colorado 
40,000 cords of pulpwood out of these very forests to the Lake States 
every year, and have done so for the past 3 or 4 years. And that 
demand is increasing. 
Mr. AnpERsEN. Is that included in the third of a million dollars 
you mentioned? 
Mr. Curr. Yes. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. That is part of the third of a million dollars? 
Mr. Curr. Yes. In the area that you and the other Congressmen 
wee into by car last year, we are putting that timber up for sale and 
t to have that on the market within the very near future. 
ow, reference has been made to the pulp mill; and I would like to 
comment very briefly on that. 


TIMBER SALVAGE ON WHITE RIVER FOREST 


Mr. Curr. When we lost this big body of timber on the White 
River Forest we started seeking ways and means of salvaging it. We 
first intereste.1 Lake States operators in shipping out some of this 
material, and we have been sending it out to the Lake States for about 
5 years. 

ut the amounts shipped out hardly scratch the surface on the 
available supply of dead timber. The tests show that that timber is 
usable for pulp for about 25 years after it is killed if it remains stand- 
ing, as much of it will. The tests made at the Forest Products 
Laboratory show it will make good pulp and paper for a 25-year 
period. 

We made a survey to determine how much material could go into 
pulp. And we developed facts which showed there was a feasible 
pulpwood operation there in Colorado. A local concern known as 
the Columbine Development Co. hired expert engineers to study the 
situation, and that study and the studies made by our men resulted 
in putting up this large body of timber for sale for pulpwood. The 
sale was made on a conditional basis subject to the successful bidder 
being able to show that they could finance the operation. 

The Columbine Development Co. got a tax-amortization certificate 
from the Defense Production Administration in 1951. It applied for 
a defense-production loan, as Mr. Whitten has mentioned, and that 
application was turned down in June of 1951 because the Defense 
Production agency considered that a sufficient expansion of the 
to ca capacity in the country could be obtained without public 

oans. 
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The Forest Service granted the Columbine Development Co. an 
extension to April 30 of this year to show financial ability to go 
through with this sale. 

After they were turned down on the Federal loan this company 
went after private financing, and just recently they have advised us 
that arrangements are being worked out for private financing. This 
company submitted statements to the Defense Production agency 
just recently indicating intent to participate in financing the company 
from the Union Securities Co. and from the Bulkley Dunton Co., 
both large, substantial firms that put up money for this kind of 
operation. 

Now, I am not able to state whether or not Columbine will be 
successful in getting private financing, but the outlook is rather 
favorable that they will. And, if they could, it would be a wonderful 
thing for that country out there to get this dead timber salvaged and 
out of the woods so that we can put the land back to work growing 
more timber. 

But I am sure, Mr. Andersen, that if this particular company 
cannot get financing some other company will pick it up, because all 
of our engineering studies show it is a feasible proposition. There is 
enough material available; there is enough water to run a pulp plant 
there, and if the Columbine Co. is not able to go through with their 
conditional contract I am quite confident that we can get other 
people interested in the timber. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. My hesitancy relative to this proposed plan was 
not from the viewpoint of feasibility but rather from the viewpoint of 
asking that the Federal Government guarantee approximately 90 per- 
cent of the initial investment. I personally cannot see that. I think, 
if it is feasible, that the people involved who intend to try to make a 
little profit off it should be able to finance it to at least 75 percent of 
the loan needed. 

I do not mind seeing the Government put up one dollar in four, but 
I do think that, unless private business does have a sizable stake in it, 
somebody along the line is apt to get careless and perhaps the 90 per- 
cent as originally requested of the Government might go up in smoke. 
So, I just wanted to make that point clear, Mr. Cliff. 

I do think there is room for a big pulp and paper mill in that region, 
certainly. Because after traveling through that area for a few days 
and viewing all of that immense territory, with all of that downed 
timber which is in the process of being destroyed, certainly anything 
that could be done toward salvaging it would be all to the good. 

One point I want to ask you: You say this company does have lease 
rights on a certain area now. Is the Forest Service including in that 
area land having trees on it threatened by the invasion or partly 
contaminated at present? 

Mr. Curr. The first 10 or 15 years of their operation would be 
mostly in the dead timber,but they would also take some green trees, 
and operation beyond the first two decades would then have to be 
dependent largely on green timber. 

Mr. AnpEeRSEN. My point is, you will force them to get in and 
operate on a salvage basis to begin with? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Anprersen. And of course, by doing that, you can afford to 
give them much better terms than if you let them go into a brand- 
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new forest in which there was no contamination and which might 
stand for many years, and for which there was no immediate need of 
getting in and cutting. 


EPIDEMIC CENTERED ON FEDERAL LANDS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. One further question for the record, Mr. Cliff: 
You do feel that the commercial possibilities for that area are good 
as far as the foreseeable future is concerned? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, I think they are improving all the time, if we can 
save the timber from being destroyed. When you have an epidemic 
like this moving, mill owners and operators are reluctant to invest 
new capital if they think they are going to have their sources of timber 
destroyed, and that has slowed down the movement of the lumber 
industry into some of these stands. 

Nevertheless, we have had quite an increase in logging activity in 
our spruce stands in Colorado. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you have in the immediate vicinity of that par- 
ticular area much forest or much timber owned by private individuals? 

Mr. Currr. Very little; practically all Government. 

Mr. ANpEeRsEN. Now another question: I was quite critical and 
have been for the past 2 years because of the fact that seemingly the 
State of Colorado has done very little in helping out in this. We were 
informed that very little of the State lands were infested. 

Now is that a fact as of this date? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. The epidemic has not reached State 
lands and is now far removed from the State lands. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. Is there any indication on the part of the State 
of Colorado, however, that they will be interested financially in this 
part of the picture? 

Mr. Curr. First let me say I am unable to speak with any authority 
for the State of Colorado. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It will have to be from hearsay as far as you are 
concerned. 

Mr. Curr. I believe it is a fair statement to say that the State 
government has felt that since this is almost 100 percent federally 
owned timber, it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to 
protect their own property. If the epidemic gets to the point where 
State lands are threatened, then I am quite sure the State would 
pitch in and do their full share in protecting their own lands. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But to date they have actually put up no cash 
toward this project? 

Mr. Currr. Last year the Governor earmarked $5,000 for this work 
and it is being used on research work and surveys which have had 
general application all over the State rather than to spend it on 
Federal lands. 


FORECAST OF PROGRAM COMPLETION 


Mr. ANpEerRSEN. Now let me understand in conclusion the final pic- 
ture as to your guess—I will put it your guess because after all I do 
not think anybody or any group can do more than make a good guess 
on this picture because you have the weather to contend with, the 
vagaries of insects to contend with, and I am not critical of you people 
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at all for bringing in divergent opinions as to the ible cost, because 
I do not think I could do anything better myself. 

What is your best guess today as to when you can clean this up? 
Do you feel now that if you get the money, $1,670,000 for fiscal 1953, 
that following that it will then be in what we call the mop-up line of 
operation? Is that correct? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir, that is correct. We feel that if we can get the 
amount of money which is indicated here and get it early enough so 
that we can do a thorough job this summer, next year it will be on’a 
mop-up basis. There will probably be 50,000 trees scattered around 
that will need treating next summer (1953), and after that it will be a 
very small number for maybe a couple of years. That is our best 
judgment. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What do you have available to reactivate these 
camps around May 1 as you should do? 

Mr. Curr. We have sufficient money now to start the program 
out and carry on a full-scale program until June 30. We have all of 
the equipment we need, we have enough of the insecticide to get 
started, and we have all the motor equipment we need. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I remember last year vou were very much handi- 
capped because it was along about August 15 before you could even 
get prepared to start in the field. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. We did not get started treating last 
summer until August 27. We started putting camps out about 
August 20, but we only had about 2 weeks of clear weather before 
the first snowstorm hit us. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I have heard a lot about this paper mill and again 
I want to say that we certainly hope they get a paper mill. 

Mr. Currr. I do too. 

Mr. Warrren. It would mean a lot to that section. I am not 
against the Government lending the money if it is sound from the 
Government’s standpoint and if the need is warranted. 

Now how long were you in charge of this work in Colorado? 

Mr. Curr. Two years. 

Mr. Warirren. What winter was it that the cold weather did the 
work on these beetles? 

Mr. Currr. It was just a year ago this month. 

Mr. Warrren. In the 1951-52 winter? 

Mr. Curr. The 1950-51 winter. 

Mr. Wuirren. That seriously pulled this thing back? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you were out there in control of it? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. And going over it? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. When did you find out that this weather had helped 
to change this situation? 

Mr. Curr. We really did not have a good size-up of it until in June 
when we could get crews out over the ground and really make a survey 
of what the winter mortality had been. 

Mr. Wuirren. That was after our hearings which showed, as my 
investigators a year before had said it would, that the cost would be 
$12,000,000 or $13,000,000 instead of the $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 that 
had been first offered to the committee. 
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When you went up there last June you found that the hard winter 
of 1950-51 had killed enough beetles so that the presentation they 
first made to this committee was approximately correct, instead of 
the figures which they gave us last March wherein they had doubled 
the cost. 

That is right, is it not? 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. That was in June. Do you realize that the appro- 
priation for this item was not signed until August 31, and do you 
realize this Bureau never did call our attention to any change in the 
situation? 

Did you notify the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
and the Forest Service, of this change in June? 

Mr. Curr. It was the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
oi made the mortality surveys to determine what the losses had 

een. 

Mr. Wuirten. When did they do that? 

Mr. Cuirr. Those surveys were started, in late May as soon as you 
could get men in the mountains. And they had the thing pretty well 
rounded up in June, as [remember. Or it may have been July before 
they had the analysis of that information. 

Mr. Wuirren. You first came before the committee in 1951? 

Mr. Curr. Fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Wuirten. Fiscal year 1951. And in the spring of 1950 we 
came before our committee with the first request. You said the 
expected cost was a maximum of $6,000,000. 

You later got the money from another subcommittee. Then in 
the fall of 1951, after I had raised the question that there was nothing 
to keep it from costing twice that much, we sent our investigators 
our there. Then when the Department comes back they agreed 
that it -would cost about twice as much. So then when we took 
it up with them about that change, they resurveyed it and came up 
with the first figure of about $6,000,000. 

Now your explanation of that is a hard winter of 1950-51, all of 
which had already occurred when they were before us last March and 
when this bill was signed last August. That is the record up to this 
point. 

Now you say that this hard winter has a whole lot to do with it. 
I am informed they now are having one of the hardest winters in 
recent years. 

Mr. Curr. From the standpoint of snow, Mr. Whitten, but the 
temperatures have not been severe this winter. They have had 
extremely heavy snowfall in the mountains, but the temperatures 
have not been extremely low. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want the record to show that I asked that the 
committee be authorized to go out there, and I asked Mr. Andrews, 
a Democrat from Alabama, to represent me. And he came back 
feeling it was a worth-while job and that some action should be taken. 

Rs Curr. The Members of Congress were out there in September 
of 1951. 

Mr. WuirteNn. How long were they out there? 

Mr. Curr. Three days in the field. __. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you knew at that time that the estimated 
figures had been changed due to the weather conditions? 
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Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. The truth about it, Mr. Cliff, is that you never did 
believe it would take any 12 or 13 million dollars to do this job, did 
you? Did you not tell some of them when they were out there that 
after you got into it you always felt you could do it for $6,000,000? 

Mr. Cuirr. I do not remember saying that, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, it is a fact that that is your judgment, is it 
not? 

Mr. Currr. No, sir. When the program was originally proposed it 
was our judgment, based on the information we had, that it would 
take $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 over a period of 4 or 5 years. After the 
survey of 1950, in the fall of 1950, we had to revise that estimate. And 
it was our estimate then, based on a more complete survey, that it 
would take considerably more, and I think the estimate that we put 
in the record last year was about $11,000,000 over a 7-year period 
including what had already been done. 

er when the committee was out last fall we had had that winter 
kill. 

Mr. Wurrren. Not that past winter, but the preceding one? 

Mr. Currr. We had had the winter kill in February of last year, 
and these men were out in September of the same year. It was my 
judgment then that we could do the job for very much less than we 
thought we could the preceding year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I remember you expressed that to me several times 
at the time. 

Mr. Curr. And I have always been optimistic that we could handle 
this job and get on top of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Having started this job and from the information 
that has since come to us, I do not think there is any question but 
that the thing to do is to proceed with the job. I want to do what 
appears to be the right thing, and I am sure the members of the sub- 
committee do too. But you cannot determine that unless you have 
factual information. 

Mr. Currr. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I hope that the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine will not ask this committee and 
this Congress to initiate programs again of any sizable proportions 
such as this on an off-hand or casual survey. 

Now I think a casual or reconnaissance survey is fine. But it 
should be the basis for asking for money for a real survey. You 
ought to have a real survey and you owe it to your country to have a 
real survey before this kind of program is initiated. 

Now it may be that in spite of these weaknesses, this program is one 
that you should have gone into and one where the investment is well 
worth it. As a matter of policy, when you get to fooling around with 
$12,000,000 or $13,000,000 I think it requires more than a reconnais- 
sance survey to start the thing going. I speak for myself only; the 
other members of the committee can speak for themselves. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Srigter. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. If not, that is all. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, the next item is ‘‘white pine blister 
rust.” 
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WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Turn to white pine blister rust. You might give us 
a discussion of what the present program is with regard to this. Are 
you asking for any additional funds in this program? 

“ Dr. Popnam. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There is a recommended in- 
crease of $700,000 to be used entirely in the white pine areas of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is a pretty broad area, is it not? 

Dr. Porpuam. This map is useful only as an indication of the status 
of blister rust control in the different areas. You will see that the red 
represents the present range of the disease, which was imtroduced 
from Europe, but has spread throughout areas in this country where 
white pine is an important crop. It is another disease that relies on an 
alternate host, wild gooseberries and wild currants, commonly called 
Ribes. The fungus spreads from Ribes to pine but not from pine to 
pine. 

The work in the Northwest, in the so-called Inland Empire, is very 
largely in the State of Idaho. 

About 19 percent of the selected control areas are now on mainte- 
nance; 44 percent has been worked once and will require additional 
work in the future. 

In the Nor‘hwest there are about 3,500,000 acres that have sup- 
porte °* good crop of white pine in the past. As the program of 
control has developed it has become apparent that it would be unwise 
to undertake to protect for future white-pine crops all of this area. 

Established control areas include only those lands that will produce 
the greatest volume per acre in the future. So out of the 3,500,000 
acres now supporting white pine in the Northwest, areas totaling 
about 1,580,000 acres have been selected for protection. 

This program you will note from the map is much further advanced 
in the Northeast. We are gradually reaching a point there where 
control areas will be on a maintenance basis. After that the cost will 
be considerably less than in years past. 

In the Northwest there are 650,000 acres of high-priority white-pine 
lands where no control work has bee: done and the damage is becoming 
severe. It has reached 28 percent of the pine in some areas. 

The purpose of this increase is to provide initial protection on this 
additional acreage of high-priority land just as quickly as possible. 


MANNER DISEASE AFFECTS TREES 


Mr. Wurrren. How does this disease affect the timber? 

Dr. Porpnam. It is a fungus disease that enters the trees through 
the needles and develops a vegetative growth under the bark producing 
cankers which girdle the tree and eventually kill it. 

On young growth killmg occurs very quickly. It can happen on 
on trees up to 10 or 15 years of age in a matter of 2 or 3 years. On 
mature timber it takes much longer. The damage first appears as 
dead limbs. Later the tops of the trees are killed. However, mature 
timber may be harvested without serious loss. 

This program contemplates perpetuation of white pine in the forest 


‘in areas where the land and the climate are best suited to produce 


this class of timber. 
Mr. Wurrren. What does your treatment consist of? 
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TREATMENT 


Dr. Pornam. The treatment involves the removal of the host 
plants within the areas to be protected and for a protective border 
area around. Experience has shown that on an average border area 
of about a thousand feet around the stand will protect it. This is 
accomplished by either pulling the Ribes or by chemical treatment, 
depending upon the number of Ribes in the area and other factors that 
would offset cost. 

Mr. Wuirten. Does the gooseberry grow in the forest, or does it 
have to be out in the open where it can get sunlight? 

Dr. PopHam. The heavier stands of Ribes are in areas that get light. 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Wuirren. We had a record here the other day that in a couple 
of States they spent as high as $1,250 per plant to get barberry, which 
is a host plant for stem rust on wheat. What price per plant are we 
paying here? 

r. Popnam. The price per acre I can give you. The price per plant 
would depend on the number of ribes per acre, terrain, and so forth. 
The cost in the Northwest is the highest of anywhere in the country 
because of the rugged terrain, the short season during which work can 
be done, and the expense involved in maintaining camps in remote 
areas, 

Mr. Wurrren. Have you had any experimentation by which you 
could tell just how much damage it might do? Do you have to 
eradicate the gooseberry entirely? Is it just a maintenance program 
which will require you to spend $4,000,000 a year from now on to 
keep it pushed back? 

Dr. Porpuam. Once a stand of white pine has been brought along 
to the point where it shades the ager well, it is unlikely that there 
will be appreciable ribes regrowth. Ribes will recur where fire has 
passed through or where logging lets the light in. Ribes seed may lie 
in the ground several years and then sprout and produce more bushes. 

The object, of course, is to keep Ribes eradication in line with 
management plans for the area for the future. It is believed that 
once an area is cleaned up, by selective logging and applying other 
known management practices which will keep a high degree of shade 
over the areas—there will be much less likelihood of Ribes coming 
back. Necessary maintenance work will not be costly. 

Mr. Wuirren. A few years ago I asked the Soil Conservation 
Service what they expected out of a soil-conservation district. To 
my surprise they had no yardstick or measure of progress. So I 
asked them to check into two districts in my home State. Both 
districts were created at about the same time, but with the same type 
of people and the same common problems one did twice the amount 
of work that the other did. But the Department did not even know 
it because they had no standard of work that was required. 

They changed that condition as a result of the study. According 
to their testimony the output increased to almost double as a result 
of having progress standards. 

You asked for $4,000,000. You made a good statement. Can 
you tell me how many gooseberries you are getting for your work? 
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1 am not talking about an accurate count. But I do think there 
should be an approximation of what your findings are in this area. 
Mr. Herretv. There is a table that contains that information in 
the explanatory notes on page 282, Mr. Chairman. I believe you 
have already made it a part of the record. 
(The information requested follows:) 
The total number of ribes destroyed in calendar year 1950 18, 448, 101 
Total obligations in fiscal year 1950 for white pine blister rust______ $3, 603, 383 
Division of total program costs by total number of bushes-destroyed gi 
19. 
Mr. Wutre. How long have you been following present procedures 
as regards white pine blister rust? 


CONTROL PROCEDURES CHANGED 


Dr. Popnam. The course has been changed appreciably by develop- 
ments of new methods. In the Pacific coast area more than 50 per- 
cent of the work this year was done on a contract basis. And that is 
proving quite effective in areas where experienced people will take 
contracts. 

Mr. Warrtren. Is that so much per gooseberry plant, or so much 
per acre? 

Dr. PopHam. Per acre. Individuals have an opportunity to bid 
on a definite amount of acreage that is included within the area to 
be protected. The low bidder, if he is equipped to do the job, gets 
the contract. 

This procedure is reducing the per-acre cost considerably without 
loss of efficiency. Much of the contract work is done on a partner- 
ship basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. How can you judge how much they do, if not by 
the gooseberry plants they bring in? 

Dr. Porp#am. That is judged by standards that are laid down by 
the men technically in charge of the work. 

Mr. Wurrren. What do you mean, standards? 

Dr. Popuam. If they leave more than a certain amount of ribes 
live stem per acre—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You have to do the work over under that kind of a 
situation? 

Dr. PopHam. Only to inspect it to see that it meets standards. 
Procedures for doing that have been worked out very carefully on a 
check area basis. Contractors never know where or when they are 
going to be checked, but a certaim percentage of the area is checked 
behind them. 

Mr. Wuirtten. If vou have to go back and go over it again to see 
how many were left, you might as well have gone over it to start with. 
They may wander around over the area, and if they are not required 
to bring in any gooseberries, you do not know how many they get. 

The other side of it is that you might work a barren field for year 
after year after vear if you did not require any gooseberries to be 
brought in. 

You bire a man on a contract to go out and get rid of the gooseberry 
plants. There is no requirement that he bring them in. The only 
way you know it has been done right is to spot check behind him to 
see if there are any left. If none are left, you do not know if he got 
rid of any. 
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Dr. Pornam. He has to report all the gooseberries that he finds. 
To begin with, before a contract is let to work an area of that kind, 
it is checked to see if there is need for work to be done. That is done 
on a sampling basis carefully worked out over a period of years. 
It has been determined in advance that there are sufficient goose- 
berries in the area to affect the pine on that acre of land. 

Once that determination is made the contract islet. The contractor 
must meet certain standards of work. When he completes the area 
he reports what he has found. His work is given a final check against 
standards. If he has not met the standards laid down in the contract 
he comes back and works the area over again on his own time. 

This procedure has proved effective. We feel we are getting equally 
as good work on a contract basis as we can possibly get with crews 
working directly under supervision of Government people. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like the record to show the amount of money 
you have spent on these various control programs and the locations 
where you spent it. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Estimated Federal obligations by States, fiscal years 1951 and 1952—Control of 
forest pests 





| Forest Pest Control Act White pine blister rust 


State ee: EE eeietilipiinbtntinlai 


| } 
1951 } 1952 1951 1952 


CEA TS Seal 2 ie pa eae $17,813 as aM 
California 136, 414 ; 1 $968, 075 1 $991, 932 


RE fo - i554 —ceeiire cae: =~ anieaeh ty See 1, 000, 850 37, 162 35, 445 
Connecticut___. : . ; soak 23,315 20, 970 


Florida be ‘ 1, 500 
Georgia . ._--- : aia - } 1, 074 1 Ie 
| ple SAE : ‘ ; : 165, 109 1, 070, 460 1,016, 109 
Tilinois _ -. -_-- ee ead RECS AGS MSE 1, 269 400 
NS REE ORE CES a wadibocwaeih } ap RISA 2, 635 
Towa. -- odor estanlades ttt a Jeumart 703 3, 722 
Maine____.- Be ; ay 

Maryland_. ; ve. vas 31,477 
Massachusetts shed ; COMET A 
Michigan _.....--.. . 11, 394 
Minnesota - -_ .- : 1, 832 3, 400 
Missouri ‘ ; rp | 13, 000 +f Sdn : 
Montana . " } 88, 847 8, 02 
Nebraska. - .-....-- d oer 3 5a Art Eppes pe £2 2 500) 
Nevada. ----- Re 56 | _. : eh & 

New Hampshire 55, 273 50, 200 
New Mexico. ................ q J Dik aa ; 
North Carolina. : , 473 : 15, 909 
North Dakota___. i i } ; LL dante lobia «aes re 
New York. x ee a. 80,151 | 
i. Me Rie © SPE SER #2. sen eyed , 180 | 
Oklahoma___.__-.-- bine tee ~ eels rs gz a See pey ee OM 
Oregon__. al ; 044, 195 ‘ 31, 182 | 
Pennsylvania_-_-..._.. me 4 1, 700 

South Dakota.. 9, 303 
Tennessee _- 
Texas __ 
Utah____. 
Vermont... 
Virginia______- ee AL | 
WOMEN oe ok ss | 126, 599 
West Virginia.__- Re 7 PN , } 192 
eR EP ERS alae ; 38, 727 | 
Wyoming._____- ae ee 2 107, 343 | 
Contingenev fund 
District of Columbia 


5, 900 














“62, 435 


ye ohctatin 9, 773 


eT ey ee 


3, 628, 965 | ‘ 0 3, 375, 670 | 











* This State figurefincludes the east of onerating a project headquarters office or a regional office administer- 
* this project. the benefits of whieh accrue to a number of States. 
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Fiseal year 1951 forest pest control funds used for control operations, estimated 
distribution by States (exclusive of detection and appraisal expenditures) 





Type of program Amount 





Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia-- 

D 


Ee aa 
a 
Sale eee 
Do-. 
et ae 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. ..-.- - 
Missouri 


iC cethenssweesn 


Nevada 


New Mexico.....---_-_- 


Do 


North Carolina.......-.........- pas 


North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 


South Dakota -.-- 


W sabia 


West Virginia. ---. 


Ww —— 


| Mistletoe on pines PNG Lune dan ded had sete ake $13, 638 
Caterpillars on willows _____- : ose 1100 


_.| Miscellaneous projects Spr MRT Re beens Se Mme Ee 4, 075 
| Bark beetles on pines... __- ceca eeachacell 105, 210 


Spruce bark beetles on Engelmann spruce - oS ewes 1, 737, 635 
Bark beetles on pines. -- - ---- slice ot 36, 730 
Sawflies on pinyon pine. was : 1, 990 
Miscellaneous project. oe Pa a ho 800 
Brown spot on longleaf pine. SCA aa A 1, 500 


do... : Tag EERE Out 1, 000 


-| Miscellaneous project. _--..._---. patie acta 74 
| Mountain pine beetle on white pine cae 19, 821 


Mountain pine beetle on ponderosa pine. -- Pay 308 
Spruce bark beetle on Engelmann spruce. : 7, 650 


_| Western pine beetle on ponderosa Se tee 36, 446 


Mountain pine beetle on lodgepole pine_- 
Oak wilt 


| Spittlebug and sawflies in pine plantations 


Caterpillars on deciduous trees- 


| Miscellaneous projects... .____-- 


Mountain pine beetle on lodgepole 


| Miscellaneous project 
| Caterpillars on aspen__.___- 
| Looper on v iy td tree species. 


Southern pine beetle on pines-____- 
Caterpillars on mixed hardwoods. 
Mountain pine beetle on pines. --- 

Spruce budworm on firs 

Tip moth on pines ea 
Black Hills beetle on ponderosa pines. ___- 


| Spruce beetle on Engelmann spruce_________-- 


Engraver beetle on white fir 

Caterpillar on cottonwoods___.._......-.---------- 
Beetles on fir and pine nie kV 
Black Hills beetle on ponderosa pines * AT ASIF 
Mountain pine beetle on cuneate . 

Spruce budworm on firs : 
Miscellaneous project b aici 

Spittlebug and sawfly on pines. BA 

Walking stick on hardwoods. __- 

Mountain pine beetle on lodgepole 


Total control operations _- 
Detection and appraisal surveys -- 


Total obligations, 1951 








1 These items relate to maintenance programs in national parks and involve only a few trees. 


Mr. Wairren. Thank you gentlemen. That will conclude our 
hearings on this item. 
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OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 21, 1952. 


WITNESSES 
FRANCIS A. FLOOD, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICUL- 
TURAL RELATIONS 


FRED J. ROSSITER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


ROSS MOORE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRI- 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


C. E. MICHELSON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 0 1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate __- : 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases _ 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


$750, 000 
107, 500 
Total available for obligation sae 
Unobligated balance estimated savings 





Obligations incurred 











Obligations by activities 








Description | 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 10 1953 estimate 
v" | 
' 


Direct obligations 
1. International agricultural trade and policies.___.____- 


5 - - id po $415, 000 
2. Foreign crops and livestock investigations____- 


335, 000 


750, 000 





Total direct obligations 





Obligation: payable out of reimbursements from other 
accounts 


1. International agricultural trade and policies _- 
3. Other services performed 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
Tighe hE A GTENES RR Ste Re cae nahh ats aca Lake 








Obligations incurred 














— Oooo Oo OS Oo CO 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions ; 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... -............_-- Z 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average 


i EES ES REED ay cee ents rae Gee ee 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates. > 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligatious 


Personal services... ......-- 

Travel 

T ransportation of things. 

Communication services -- 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials-_-........... -- 

Equipment 

Refunds, award, and indemnities: Awards for employee 
suggestions 

Taxes and assessinents - . 


Total direct obligations 


SESSEERES 


& 


Obligations payable out of reimbursementsfrom other accounts 


Personal services ‘ 
Printing and reproduction - - - - 
Other contractual services - - 
Supplies and materials___- 


MMM aa a A Re ae ee AER LANG 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Obligations incurred__-.-........-..--- 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 




















104, 400 





719, 400 | 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate | 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year. --.........-.---------- 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during the year.---- 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases 


$26, 925 
3, 231 
699, 444 


$45, 476 





729, 600 
102, 123 


, 


245 


902, 976 
107, 500 





570, 247 
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Mr. Wuirren. We have with us this afternoon Mr. Francis A. 
Flood, Director of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, and 
his associates. 

In connection with your presentation, Mr. Flood, I would like to 
have pages 309, 312, and 316 through 321 inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follow:) 


PuRPOSE STATEMENT 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations serves the interests of United 
States farmers by observing and reporting conditions in foreign countries which 
are of importance from the standpoints of competition and export demand. 
Through agricultural officers of the Foreign Service of the United States, nomi- 
nated by and assigned on recommendation from this Office, as well as through a 
limited number of its own commodity specialists assigned abroad, the Office 
undertakes to maintain constant contact with crop and livestock production and 
with market demand situations in all countries of the world where these conditions 
are important. Information so gathered is analyzed and interpreted to the 
extent possible, and is placed at the disposition of United States agricultural 
producers and of individuals and firms engaged in agricultural foreign trade. It 
is used also as background for those persons planning foreign programs in the 
agricultural field such as technical-assistance programs and various aspects of the 
defense program. It is likewise supplied to the Congress for use in the formula- 
tion of United States agricultural policy and to other agencies of the executive 
departments for use in the administration of agricultural programs. 

he Office represents the Department of Agriculture in the negotiation and 
implementation of trade agreements and international commodity agreements, 
and on interagency and inte rdepartmen tal committees concerned with the foreign 
policies and programs of the United States in economic development and financial 
matters. Similarly this Office advises the Secretary on questions involving 
foreign-trade policy, such as export subsidies, import and export restrictions, 
tariffs, and customs regulations. 

The Office also administers the agricultural portion of the foreign-assistance 
programs (point 4) under funds provided under the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 
This work involves (1) the direction of training programs for foreign agricultural 
leaders, and (2) the provision of scientific and technical services to cooperating 
countries to aid in management of agricultural stations, improve public service in 
agriculture, and conduct research projects. 

On November 30, 1951, employment totaled 459, of which 123 were outside the 
continental United States. Of the total employment, 111 were chargeable to the 
appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses,” and 348 to allocations from other agencies 
and accounts. 

Appropriated funds 
Estimated, 1952- 3 $615, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953_. BEND 1s 50, 000 


Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1952 Bo aay ee ie $575, 000 
Anticipated pay-adjustment supplemental] ioe en sdanlie iccle ite Decackoeh 40, 000 


Base for 1953. _ - -—" stl ; : 15, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 ‘ een ee ape ae 50, 000 


Increase _ Sat 35, 000 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES, 1953 


To meet the demand for up-to-date information concerning agricul- 
tural conditions in foreign areas and to analyze the effect of trade 
barriers or other restrictions upon American agriculture ______. , 880 
To meet responsibilities brought about by the rapid growth of Ameri- 
can interest in foreign agriculture and to analyze and report on 
commodity problems arising from the international situation 44, 120 


1 35, 0 10 
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Project statement 





Project 


| | 
| 1952 (esti- | Increase or | 1953 (esti- 


mated) decrease mated) 





| 

| 

1, International agricultural trade and policies -_____ ay $316, 839 $344, 120 +-$70, 880 | $415, 000 
9. Foreign crops and livestock investigations. _.._______| 280, 482 | 270,880 | +64,120 | 335, 000 
Unobligated balance } 2, 679 | 

Total pay-adjustment costs li [42,650]; [+11, 798] 





Total available or estimate_______- ee OER 615,000 | +135, 000 | 
Anticipated pay-adjustment supplemental. -___- wan Hadden Goes — 40, 000 





Total appropriation or estimate 600, 000 | 575, 000 





Stratus oF PrRoGRAM 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Whatever the tide of world affairs, the Office finds itself at the center of almost 
every situation confronting domestic producers of agricultural commodities that 
enter international trade. Although the general nature of its more routine activi- 
ties undergoes no great change, the emphasis and application of its work are 
necessarily adjusted frequently to meet the needs of the times. 

Not more than 2 years ago the Office was primarily concerned with the impend- 
ing surpluses of many of the exportable crops. Exportable surpluses and com- 
petitive conditions continue to be a concern in the case of tobacco, wheat and flour, 
rice, vegetable oils, lard, tallow, citrus fruits, apples, dried fruits, and of dried milk. 
By contrast, the problems of cotton and wool, feed grains, farm machinery, fer- 
tilizers, and insecticides are at present largely problems of an inadequate supply, 
and the extent to which available supplies can be shared with friendly nations 
associated with the United States in the defense effort. 

Farmers are concerned also with the supplies of imported agricultural items that 
will be available, such as hard-fiber products—in particular rope, binder and baler 
twine, and jute bags. At the same time American producers of tree nuts, some 
fruits and vegetables and cheese are disturbed by the competition of imports in 
domestic markets. The Office is requested constantly to assist in the discussions 
and negotiations by which solutions to these problems are sought, and to supply 
the information needed in the adjustment of production plans and marketing 
arrangements to changing conditions, 

Information gathered through the various contacts of this Office, such as the 
agricultural attachés, is compiled, analyzed, published, and disseminated through 
Foreign Crops and Markets, issued weekly; Foreign Agriculture, issued monthly; 
Foreign Agriculture Circulars, issued currently; Foreign Agricultural Trade, issued 
monthly, and twice a year on a calendar-year and fiscal-year basis; Foreign 
Reports, which are final comprehensive reports of special studies; press releases; 
and personal contacts. The aim is to supply farmers and exporters of farm prod- 
ucts with as up to date a picture of world developments as possible. 


EXAMPLES OF RECENT WORS* 


1, Reports were prepared in response to congressional requests for information 
on foreign subsidies and quotas, tariff changes, and international agreements of 
concern to agriculture. Advice and assistance to agencies concerned with the 
point 4 program have been rendered on foreign agricultural subjects. 

2. The principal products of United States agriculture affected by conditions 
abroad are wheat and rye, cotton, tobacco, fruits, vegetables and tree nuts, beef, 
pork lard and vegetable oils, cheese and dried milk, sugar, wool, and rice. Sum- 
mary reviews of production, stocks, international trade and (in a few instances) 
of prices of these commodities, with supporting statistical data are regularly pre- 
pared and released. Because of their agricultural origin, the Office also reports 
on such tropical products as coffee, tea and cacao, and on agricultural requisites 
such as jute, Manila hemp, and sisal. 

3. During the fiscal year 1952 as had been done in fiscal year 1950 and fiscal 
year 1951, officiais of the Office continued to visit the foreign posts at which agri- 
cultural officers of the United States Foreign Service are located. These visits 
served to help officers improve their work, strengthen relations between the Office 
and agricultural attachés, and generally increase appreciation abroad of the im- 
portance of exchanging agricultural information. 
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4. In “nee to special requests made by the State oe mente during the 
ed year this Office furnished detailed information on the food production and 
ood needs of India and Yugoslavia. These data were brought together through 
special reports from the foreign offices and research on relief needs, and were used 
in connection with relief legislation for these two countries, 

5. Staff members participated in various international conferences and dis- 
cussions. These deliberations frequently require that extensive data be pre- 
pared for up consideration and for the guidance of this country’s representa- 
tives. A few examples indicate the type and extent of this activity: 

(a) Liaison services between the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations and the Department of Agriculture have increased. FAO is con- 
ducting the largest single segment of the U. N. technical-assistance program. It js 
recruiting many of its technicians in this country and sending an increasing num- 
ber of young technicians from other countries to the United States for training. 
These activities require considerable assistance from this Office. ; 

(6): The first 2 years’ operation of the International Wheat Agreement required 
considerable time of Office representatives. Extensive knowledge of foreign con- 
ditions and advice on administrative details of operations contributed greatly 
toward making the agreement workable. 

(c) The two regular sessions of the contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, held in the fall of 1950 and of 1951, have also been 
attended by a member of OFAR representing the Department of Agriculture on 
the United States delegation. 

A member of this Office has served as United States representative on the 
United Nations Committee for International Commodity Arrangements, which 
has had two sessions and prepared two comprehensive reports in the past year. 

Under the reciprocal trade-agreements program a renegotiation of the trade 
agreement with Venezuela is in preparation, involving intensive trade-analysis 
work by regional specialists in OF AR who also participated in the Interdepart- 
mental Trade Agreement Committee’s consideration of the policy problems in- 
volved. Negotiations with some other Latin-American countries are likewise 
anticipated. In addition OFAR staff members participate continuously in seek- 
ing the solution of various trade-restriction problems encountered by United 
States agricultural producers and exporters in foreign markets. 

(d) The Office participated in American Foreign Service conferences in Europe, 
the Far East, and the Middle East in the interest of American agriculture. 

(e) An Office representative serves as General Secretary of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee, and participated actively in the conduct of the 
ninth plenary meeting. United States agriculture 1s vitally interested in the 
solution of cotton problems, as it produces nearly one-half of the world’s supply. 
A member of the staff of the Office serves also as Secretary of the Cotton-Cotton 
Linters Committee of the International Materials Conference. 

(f) The Office was represented on the Wool Committee of the Internationa! 
Materials Conference and supplied much of the data and analysis used by the 
United States delegation. The United States, as a heavy wool importer, must 
keep abreast of the world conditions in the commodity. 

(g) OFAR furnishes from its staff committee members on many other inter- 
departmental committees, examples of which are: 


Food committees 


Interagency Food Committee and its subcommittees: Cotton Allocations, 
Grain Program, Fats and Oils, Fruits, Vegetables, Sugar, Beans and Peas. 

United States-FAO Interagency Committee. 

International relations 
aug Advisory Council on International Financial and Trade Policies 

VAC). 

2. Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 

3. Committee on Reciprocity Information. 

4. United Nations Economic Subcommittee of the Executive Committee on 
Economic Foreign Policy (UNEC) (State). 

5. Office of Defense Mobilization of Foreign Supplies and Requirements 
Committee. 

6. Collective Measures Committee. 

Members of the staff of the Office also serve on the Foreign Trade Advisory 
Commuttee of the Bureau of the Census, the Interdepartmental Advisory Council, 
the USDA Land-Grant College Committee for Cooperations with Foreign Areas, 
and the National Research Council. 
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Foreign Service 

1. Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service: To provide for and supervise 
the conduct of such examinations as may be given to candidates for appointment 
as Foreign Service officers. 

2. Board of Foreign Service: To make recommendations to the Secretary of 
State concerning the functions, policies, duties, and management of Foreign 
Service officers. This includes such subcommittees as Appointments and As- 
signaments Board, Staff Board of the Board of Foreign Service, and Committee 
on Foreign Reporting Services. 

International organizations on which the United States representation includes 
staff members of the Office are— 


FAO committees 
1. The FAO long-term working party. 
2. FAO Commodity Committee. 
International commodity committees 
1. Interagency Wheat A ment Committee. 
2. International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
3. Interagency Sugar Agreement Committee. 
4, Interagency Wool Committee. 
5, International Rubber Advisory Committee. 
International Materials Conference 


1. Cotton-Cotton Linters Committee. 
2. Wool Committee. 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





Estimated Estimated 
Item ae. obligations, | obligations, 
1952 1953 





Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title IT) (Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations): 
or developing foreign outlets for United States agricul- 
tural products and study of foreign competition with 
such products 
For appraisal of factors and trends in world demand for 
United States agricultural products 





Total 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations): For obtaining information on 
foreign market developments and other data related to the 
international aspects of the work under sec. 32 of the act of 
Aug. 24, 1935 

Salaries and expenses, defense rors ope activities, agricul- 
ture (Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations): To provide 
information on foreign agricultural production, supplies, 
and requirements in relation to the defense mobilization “ 

72, 18 








Working funds, agriculture, general (Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations) advan rom— 

Department of State: For training of German leaders in 
the fields of farm youth club organization and 
Leadership 

Department of Defense, Department of the Army: For 
training of foreign nationals in the general field of 
agriculture 








Obligations under reimbursement from governmental and 
other agencies: 
Salaries and expenses 
Other 





Advances for study tour, fighting forest fires (allotment to 
Agriculture) (Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations) 
(advanced from the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
United Nations): For providing a forest fire fighting train- 
ing course to forestry officials of 26 other countries 
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Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds—Continued 





Estimated Estimated 


= oe, obligations, | obligations, 
1952 1953 





Mutual security (allotment to Agriculture): 
For expenses incident to foreign trainee program __--- --. 
For preparing statistical information on agricultural con- 
ditions and food balances in countries participating in 
European recovery program abel oe aig hushep daek 44, 358 60, 000 
For economic and technical assistance to friendly nations 1, 487, 153 3, 416, 466 


$1, 572, 113 $528, 639 





3, 103, 624 1 4, 005, 105 





Total obligations under allotments and other funds. _.-- 3, 701, 693 4, 462, 324 














! Estimated on the basis of allocations through Dec. 31, 1951. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Flood, we will be glad to have your general 
statement. The Congress and the people sometimes do not realize 
how much we are dependent upon information concerning the con- 
ditions in other countries, particularly with reference to trade. That 
is especially true with regard to agricultural commodities. 

We will be glad to have such general statement as you wish to make. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This will be an oral 
statement. I have some notes here, and I don’t think I will waste 
any time because I do have these notes. It isn’t as formidable as 
it looks. 

I have been in the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations only a 
few weeks. In fact, it was just about a month ago when Secretary 
Brannan telephoned me in Ottawa, where I have been serving as 
agricultural attaché for the past 5 years, to come down and direct 
OFAR. For that reason, I don’t think I can tell you the interesting 
story of the Office as well as I think Mr. Andrews could. But I will 
do the best I can, and I am sure my colleagues will help. 

I think, incidentally, there is some significance in the fact that a 
State Department regular Foreign Service officer was selected by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to head the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Now, that doesn’t mean that they are directing the 
Office, and that doesn’t mean that the State Department or the 
Foreign Service is taking over the OFAR because before Mr. Brannan 
brought me down from Ottawa as Director of the OFAR as he had 
sent me from OFAR to become an agricultural attaché in the Foreign 
Service. 

Eric Englund is another example of that. After serving many 
years in the OFAR, he went into the Foreign Service as agricultural 
attaché in Sweden, and later returned to serve as Assistant Director 
of the OFAR. He is to go back into the Foreign Service next month 
to serve as agricultural attaché in London. 

Some of the other men who have gone from the OFAR and the 
Department of Agriculture to the Foreign Service in recent years as 
agricultural attachés are Jack Haggerty, who went to Yugoslavia; 
Omer Hermann and Monroe McCowan, who went to Paris; Bob 
Tetro, who went to Rome; Guy Bush, who is in Habana; John 
Hopkins, who is in Rio; Wolf Ladejinsky, who went to Japan; and 
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also Ben Thibideaux and Jerry Gaspard. In fact, a great many of 
our agricultural attachés were selected from the OFAR for agricultural 
attaché work. 

Now, I won’t take time now to discuss the improved relations that 
have been brought about within the past year or so between the 
Department of State and the Department of Agriculture, but I thought 
I would mention this one bit of evidence of progress in my being 
here today as both an OFAR and Foreign Service officer. 

Now, | last appeared before this committee and in this room ex- 
actly 5 years ago when I was the Associate Director. Mr. Wheeler, 
who was then the Director, was absent and I substituted for him. 

I am glad to see that the chairman who was here 5 years ago is 
still here today. 

The reason I mentioned this experience of 5 years ago is this: 
After having been away for 5 years and having come back to the 
OFAR just recently, I naturally looked back at that bench mark of 
5 years ago to make some comparisons, to compare the OFAR of 
today with the OFAR of 5 years ago, which is the natural thing to do. 
I was interested in those comparisons. 

Now, you know better than I the tremendously increased respon- 
sibilities of the United States Government in international affairs in 
the last few years. A much larger share of our whole national effort 
and our Federal budget go into international problems now than 
did a few years ago. Of course, we could expect that the OFAR, 
as the foreign arm of the agriculture of America, would have had 
its responsibilities in foreign affairs ineteased similarly; and I found 
that that was true. 

I found, for example, that 5 years ago OFAR received in 1 year, 
40,000 cables and reports from abroad through the Department of 
State, while during this present year we are handling 50,000, or an 
increase of 25 percent. That is partly because we have more agri- 
cultural attachés abroad than we had then, and I think they are 
doing a little better job. 

Then our total foreign trade in agricultural products was about $5 
billion, and this current-year it is about $8.5 billion, or an increase 
of about 57 percent. 

Five years ago the Office handled 937 foreign agricultural visitors 
and trainees from other countries, and this current year we are handl- 
ing 3,500, or nearly 4 times as many foreign agricultural visitors 
and trainees. 

Five years ago the Office was not carrying out any RMA projects. 
This year we are handling $127,400 worth of RMA studies. We have 
three men stationed abroad who are doing RMA work. We had two 
other commodity specialists abroad for short periods last year. 

Five years ago what we call our technical assistance program, what 
you might call our prepoint 4 work ran at the budget rate of about 
$872,000. This year’s expenses for our participation in point 4 work 
is over $4 million, or more than four times as much. 

Five years ago there wasn’t any Mutual Security Agency or Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration for us to service. Now we are 
helping those agencies in carrying out their work in southeast Asia, 
and in Europe. About half of the ECA’s procurements during its 
first years of operation have been in food and agriculture. OFAR 
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has furnished ECA with the basic agricultural production data and 
food-consumption figures. 

Well, let me see; 5 years ago the FAO was just getting off the ground. 
They had 42 members then and they have 67 members now. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is responsible for the participation of the 
United States in FAO, and our Office does the staff work for that; 
and that has trebled in the last 5 years. 

Five years ago we had trade agreements with 28 countries, and now 
we have them with 48 countries. The handling of these trade-agree- 
ment negotiations takes a great deal of our work and energy and man- 
power. 

I don’t think I need to go any further into the increased responsi- 
bilities of the OFAR in the fast 5 years, because that isapparent. You 
know how our international responsibilities have pyramided. 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Then I wanted to see to what extent our budget might have in- 
creased during those 5 years during which we had taken on this in- 
creased work and responsibility. was surprised to learn that the 
OFAR budget for the fiscal year 1952 is $575,000, or $615,000 if we 
count the $40,000 anticipated Pay Act supplemental, while 5 years 
ago the budget was $722,000. Actually the budget now is about 15 
percent less than 5 years ago. 

Now, it is true that our budget 5 years ago was large, but our budget 
6 years ago was $595,000. So, in spite of all of this increase in inter- 
national responsibilities, our budget hasn’t increased. In fact, it has 
just about held its own. 

Our section No. 32 funds 5 years ago were $54,000. This year it is 
only $46,000, or $50,000 counting the pay increase. 

I was surprised to learn that our personnel of 5 years ago was on 
the basis of 167 man-years, while this year it was on the basis of 110 
man-years. I was puzzled how we could, in the face of these tremen- 
dously increasing responsibilities, go down in our budget and person- 
nel. I was interested in seeing how it was possible for us to keep this 
fairly level budget in the face of increasing responsibilities and how 
‘rs were able to do that and yet meet these new tasks that have come 

ong. 

‘AS new problems have arisen in Asia and in the Middle East and in 
Korea and in Yugoslavia, it has only been by retreating in other fields 
that we have been able to take care of those responsibilities; and we 
have spread ourselves out so thin that we are bare in some spots. 

Now, we particularly have had to neglect, I am afraid, some of our 
basic background work which furnishes the reservoir of knowledge on 
which we have to draw for special jobs. We have not been able to 
follow our foreign crop conditions, I think, quite as closely as we 
should certainly and as closely as we would like to. We have not been 
able to meet fully the challenge in the field of foreign market and trade 

roblems. We ae not been able to judge in advance, as we would 
ike to, the impact of some of the developments in foreign countries, 
for example, the shift in Argentina’s grain production. I am glad that 
it is your job and not ours to go into the money end of our needs. | 
am glad that I am on this side of the table and not on yours. 

Now, I mentioned a minute ago the improved relationships between 
the Department of State and the Department of Agriculture and the 
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agricultural attaches that has come about in the last year or two. I 
would like to mention that for two reasons. The first is because we 
think a lot has been accomplished. The second is that Mr. Andrews 
in his aoe? bp ee at this hearing last year, in response to your 
questions, Mr. Chairman, promised to bring you up to date later on 
what a ine would be accomplished, and I know you will be 
interested. 


As a result of the very splendid work done by the House Agri- 
culture Committee in investigating those relationships between the 
Department of State and the Department of  cimaguann there was 
issued the report that you know about, and later there was an exchange 
of letters between Secretary Brannan and Under Secretary Webb of 
the State Department. Finally an agreement was drawn up last 
summer and signed by the two departments. I have some copies of the 


agreement here which I can leave with you, if you would like to have 
them. 


Mr. Wuirtten. We would like to have a copy included in the record. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1951. 
The Honorable Harotp D. Coo.ey, 

Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Coouey: The interest which you and your committee have 
taken in the agricultural work of the Foreign Service has stimulated our efforts 
to strengthen this work by administrative improvement. Discussions before 
your committee and exchange of views between our two Departments have done 
much to clarify the problems involved. Much of this background is given in 
reports of committee hearings, and especially in your Interim Report of March 22, 
1951, which contains the two principal letters on this matter between the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture. 

Following this exchange of letters, joint working teams were organized to 
formulate recommendations for consideration by higher officers of the two Depart- 
ments. A joint statement has been prepared entitled, “Administrative Improve- 
ments Agreed to by the Departments of State and Agriculture in the Agricultural 
Work of the Foreign Service,” copy of which is enclosed. 

The statement recognizes the broad responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in foreign agricultural matters, provides for more direct contact between him and 
the agricultural attachés, and stipulates various ways in which the Department 
of Agriculture will participate in directing the agricultural work in the Foreign 
Service. For example, one of the stipulations provides that the Department of 
Agriculture may initiate and will participate in formulating directives to the field 
relating to the agricultural work. In the future, as in the past, the Department of 
Agriculture will recommend appointment and assignment of agricultural attachés 
and thereby, in practical effect, determine who sha!l serve as agricultural attachés 
at the various posts abroad. As a matter of long-standing practice, agricultural 
officers are not appointed or assigned without the concurrence of the Department 
of Agriculture, which also participates in their promotions. We shall continue 
our efforts to provide an adequate number of agricultura! attachés and better 
coverage in various parts of the world. 

The implementation of the joint statement, in the interest of American agri- 
culture, depends less on what is, or may be, written than on the fullness of our 
mutual recognition of the importance of foreign agricultural matters to our own 
farmers and of the growing significance of agriculture in the foreign affairs of the 
United States. 

In this spirit, we proposed to carry on and improve the agricultural work within 
the unified Foreign Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Wess, 
Acting Secretary, Department of State. 


Cuartes F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS AGREED TO BY THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE ANp 
AGRICULTURE IN THE AGRICULTURAL WorRK oF THE FoREIGN SERVICE 


On December 21, 1950, the Secretary of Agriculture addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State containing suggestions for assuring effective performance by 
the unified Foreign Service in the agricultural field. 

As part of the basis for these suggestions, attention was drawn to the over-all 
responsibility of the Secretary of Agriculture in reference to foreign agricultural 
and food matters in their relation to Ameriean agriculture and its market problems 
and to the foreign supply commitments and problems of the United States. The 
measures suggested were intended to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
these and related responsibilities in the foreign sphere through participation in 
substantive supervision of the agricultural work of the Foreign Service within 
the over-all responsibility of the Department of State in foreign matters. The 
Department of State wholeheartedly agrees with this definition of the broad 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Agriculture in connection with overseas agri- 
cultural work, 

In February 1951, the Departments of State and Agriculture agreed to explore 
jointly the possibilities of strengthening by administrative measures the agricul- 
tural work conducted through the Foreign Service. Four areas of subject matter— 
budget process, communications procedure, Foreign Service personnel adinuinistra- 
tion, and information activities—were agreed upon for study and recommenda- 
tions by representatives of both Departments working as a team in each of these 
areas. The following outline summarizes the present status of this program, 
indicating (1) those improvements which the two Departments agree upon as 
feasible, and (2) proposals which are agreed subjects for further joint study. 


1. Budget process 


Objective-—Closer cooperation between the two Departments on Foreign Service 
appropriations of direct concern to agricultural work. 

Action taken.—The Departments have agreed that justifications for Foreign 
Service budget estimates for the fiscal year 1953 should indicate the staff and other 
resources devoted to agricultural and other fields of economic activity, with appro- 
priate differentiation between the work of agricultural attachés and other agricul- 
tural work including developmental programs. Accordingly, it is proposed that 
the budget estimates will include a statement showing the staff man-years and 
related support costs by areas devoted to agricultural work with the above-men- 
tioned differentiation. The budget officers of the two Departments have agreed 
as follows: 

(1) That the nerrative justification for the Foreign Service budget, for the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress will identify agricultural work as one of 
the principal activities of the Foreign Service, and 

(2) That Agriculture’s participation in the budget process will be according to 
the following procedure: 

(a) Agriculture will enter into discussions as early as possible with the five 
regional executive directors in the Department of State to assure that estimates 
for the 3 years immediately ahead provide adequately for projected agricultural 
attaché needs. 

(b) When the Department of State is advised by the Bureau of the Budget of 
the appropriation ceilings for the ensuing year, the Office of Budget and Finance 
will, after consultation with regional bureaus, determine the over-all staff allot- 
ments for each region. 

(c) The regional bureaus will then determine the limits of functional staffs to be 
requested within the over-all staff ceiling. 

(d) The Department of Agriculture will be advised of the extent of the staff 
plan for agricultural work in each region and will be given opportunity to recom- 
mend modifications in functional staffing plans. : 

(e) Agriculture will participate with the regional bureaus in preparing narrative 
justification statements to assure that proper balance and emphasis are given to 
agricultural problems. ; 

(f) When agricultual staf or programs warraiit special considerstion in hearings 
at the Bureau of the Budget or before congressional committees, the Department 
of State will arrange for the participation of Agriculture Department witnesses, 
if the Bureau or the committee so desires. 

(g) The budget officer of each Department will keep the other advised of the 
progress and adequacy of the above procedure from the standpoint of his Depart- 
ment, with the view of further improvement on the basis of experience. 
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2. Communications procedures 


Objective-—The two Departments have agreed to expedite communications 
between the Department of Agriculture and agricultural officers abroad and to 
rovide wherever possible more direct communication between them and the 
partment of Agriculture. 

Action taken.—(a) On March 1, 1951, a number of changes in the methods of 
preparing and transmitting messages to the field were effected. One of these 
provides that the Department of Agriculture prepares communications on its 
own letterhead, addressed to the post and officer concerned. These changes 
provide for direct communication on technical agricultural matters except for 
clearance of requests for reports and for clearance of letters involving establish- 
ment or changes in policy. Messages asking for additional reporting are trans- 
mitted to the field after clearance within the Department of State and with such 
other agencies of the Government as may have an interest in the subject matter 
involved. The Department of State in exercising this coordinating function has 
agreed to give major weight to the recommendations of the Department of Agri- 
culture on reporting requests in the agricultural field. 

(b) A revision of the Foreign Service regulations concerning the preparation 
of reports in the field has been prepared providing for indication by the originating 
officer of the desired distribution to be given the report in Washington. This 
will supplement existing means of distribution in Washington by permitting over- 
seas agricultural officers to show on the face of their reports that either an action 
or information copy should go to the Department of Agriculture. The origin- 
ating officer may also continue to address copies for direct transmittal to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(c) A form has been designed for use by the participating agencies of the 
Foreign Service in transmitting their comments on field reports directly to the 
originating post for the officers concerned. This change provides a more direct 
relationship between the reporting officer and the Washington agency using his 
reports. 

d) If the Secretary of Agricuiture should find that he has specific need of 
contact with agricultural attachés abroad other than as provided for above, he 
has, as always, full opportunity to communicate with them directly, with a copy 
of the message to the Department of State. 

(e) Outgoing communications originating in the Department of Agriculture 
are marked for the officer concerned, by name or “For Agriculture Attaché” 
whenever that Department so desires. 

(f) The Department of Agriculture may originate and will participate in 
formulating specific directives to the field to implement these and other provisions 
affecting the agricultural work. 

Action for further consideration.—(a) Possibilities for further improvement in 
the handling of dispatches and other communications will be under continuous 
review by responsible officers of the two Departments. 

8. Foreign Service personnel administration 

Objective-—Agreement has been reached to review foreign-service examination, 
selection, training, and promotion policies in light of the increasing requirements 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Action taken.—Responsible officers of the two Departments have already taken 
a number of steps to advance specific work projects under this general objective. 
These are: 

(a) A joint recruitment campaign has been conducted by the Board of Exami- 
ners, of which the Department of Agriculture is a member, to solicit interest in 
applications for foreign-service entrance examinations from students in the field of 
agriculture. The Board has set up a series of conferences with colleges and uni- 
versities to solicit these applications. Meetings have been held at the University 
of Maryland and the University of Chicago; the latter was attended by 46 mid- 
western college representatives including many interested in agriculture. On 
May 18 a similar meeting was held at Vanderbilt University attended by repre- 
sentatives of southeastern colleges. 

(b) Increased effort is being made to interest agricultural officers already in the 
Foreign Service Staff and Reserve categories in applying for lateral appointment 
to the middle and higher class of the Foreign Service officer category. The report 
of the Secretary’s Advisory Committee on Personnel and the recent directive 
issued by the Department for an improved personnel system call for expansion 
of such appointments. An announcement recently approved by the Board of 
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the Foreign Service, of which the Department of Agriculture is a member, has 
been released soliciting applications. 

(c) The two ments will continue efforts to interest. competent persons 
trained and experienced in agriculture to apply for Foreign Service rve 
assignments. This program is currently operating to the satisfaction of both 
agencies and it will be continued. For example, the Foreign Service has recently 
obtained the services of one of the outstanding officers of the Department of 
Agriculture, as a class 1 Foreign Service officer, to head the agricultural work in 
the Embassy at Paris. 

(d) The two Departments will continue full consultation and participation in 
the comgrmnant of Foreign-Service officers through the Appointments and Assign- 
ments Board, of which the Department of Agriculture is a member. 

(e) The Foreign Service Institute will continue to work closely with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the development of programs for agricultural training, and 
in the provision of generalist training for specialized agricultural officers. The 
Institute has al y converted the former commerce short course to a full 
interagency training L praeans which now includes 7 to 10 days in the Department 
of Agriculture for officers in the various branches of the Service. Similarly, the 
intermediate course for class 5 officers now includes a short period of training at 
that Department. While these training periods are necessarily short, and are 
not at all intended to produce agricultural officers, they help to create an increas- 
ing awareness in the Foreign Service of agricultural problems here at home and 
of the importance of agricultural work abroad. The Tnetitute is also strengthen- 
ing the special instruction being given to point 4 personnel, many of whom are 
agricultural specialists. 

(f) The Department of State recently approved a proposal by the Department 
of Agriculture for a program to give agricultural attachés closer contact with 
farmers, and agricultural organizations and institutions in the United States, in 
connection with statutory home leave. Under this program, to be carried out in 
cooperation with the agricultural colleges, the individual officer also would have 
opportunity of direct contact with new and significant developments in American 
agriculture. : 

(q) The interservice assignment program, including ‘‘out of Washington” 
assignments to agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and to other agri- 
cultural institutions, will be utilized to the degree permitted by budget limitations. 
This would provide opportunity for longer periods of direct contact, with agri- 
cultural problems, policy, and programs in the United States, and should be of 
great, value to the individual officer for effective agricultural work abroad. 

(h) Assignments to the post of economic counselor of embassy will, where 
possible, reflect the principal economic interest of the country whether it be labor, 
commerce, agriculture, mining, or shipping. Future assignments will follow this 
criterion where fully qualified personnel are available. This criterion when applied 
to the assignments process will mean that agricultural officers need not leave their 
principal field to rise to the highest posts in the service. 

Agreed for further consideration—(a) The proposal that the senior agricultural 
officer, in posts where the agricultural work 1s of special importance, should be 
assigned to the rank of ‘counselor of embassy for agriculture” is being given 
further study by the two Departments, from the standpoint of actual require- 
ments for effective performance of the agricultural work and in relation to 
embassy organization and staffing. 

(b) Joint effort will be continued for further improvement in the instructions 
to the selection boards, which for each of the past 2 years have included public 
members nominated by the Department of Agriculture. These boards recom- 
mend Foreign Service promotion. The improvements referred to concern the scope 
and nature of the overseas agricultural program and better documentation of the 
performance of agricultural officers. Greater efforts have been made in the past 
90 days to inelude full information in the dossiers of these officers, for considera- 
tion by the selection boards. Observers from the Department of Agriculture, 
meeting with these boards, have provided valuable assistance in supplying data 
of this nature not previously available. The Department of Agriculture is fully 
satisfied with the nominations of the boards for promotion this year. 

(c) Further steps that should be taken to afford proper recognition and support 
for agricultural officers in the field for more effective performance of their expand- 
ing functions. 


4. Information activities 


Objective-—Steps should be taken to utilize more fully the information available 
through the Department of Agriculture and through the agricultural attachés in 
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the conduct of State’s international information and educational exchange 


p am. 
"ae taken.—(a) In some of its information work, the Department of State 


has utilized fully the resources of the Department of Agriculture in carrying out 
its overseas information program. To date, this has been particularly true in the 
field of planning for the use of motion pictures among agricultural people abroad. 
The various units in State’s overseas information program receive the press 
statements and publications of Agriculture as issued and contact various units 
in Agriculture from time to time, principally in connection with current news 
developments. 

(b) Instructions are being drafted jointly by State and Agriculture for dis- 
tribution to the foreign posts clarifying the potential contributions of agricultural 
attachés to United States information programs. The assistance of agricultural 
officers should be most valuable in reaching foreign rural audiences. 

Action for further consideration.—(a) How will the Department of Agriculture’s 
knowledge of foreign agricultural conditions and problems be used in planning 
overseas information programs. 

(b) How shall full utilization be made of the wealth of information in the 
Department of Agriculture suitable for overseas dissemination without placing 
an undue burden on Agriculture’s information staff, whose primary duties are in 
the domestic field? 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to take any of the credit away from 
the Committee on Agriculture, but this committee, recognizing some 
of the problems that existed, earnestly requested such a study and 
such an agreement for 3 or 4 years prior thereto. 

Mr. FLoop. We appreciate the interest you have had. I don’t 
want to discuss the agreement in detail because you can read it, 
but there are some points that I would like to mention in three general 
fields. One is the share that we now have—and by “we” I mean the 
Department of Agriculture—in the budget process of the Department 
of State. The second is the communication procedure that we have 
now in connection with agricultural attachés. The third is our share 
in the administration of personnel. 

It has been agreed that the Department of Agriculture now will 
discuss with the proper people in the Department of State early in the 
budget process each year, our needs in the agricultural attaché field. 
The over-all allotment will then be made with the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in mind, and we will participate with the Depart- 
ment’s regional bureaus in explaining the needs of agriculture. 

The agreement provides for direct communication now between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the agricultural attachés in the field. 
He may write to them directly on his own letterhead, and he does. 
Clearance from the Department of State is required for additional 
reporting needs to avoid duplication, but even in the reporting schedule 
it is agreed that major consideration will be given to the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture in developing the agricultural 
reporting schedule. 

_The attaché in the field may send and does send carbon copies of 
his reports to the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, and the 
OFAR may send comments directly to the agricultural attaché. 
During the last 4% years that I have been agricultural attaché in 
Ottawa, I have sent a copy of every single report I have written 
directly to the OFAR. 

Now, as far as the personnel is concerned, the Department of 
Agriculture now takes part in the examination of prospective agri- 
cultural attachés. It takes part in the selection of them. They 
take part also in their instruction and finally in their assignment to 
the posts. In fact, no agricultural officer is transferred or assigned 
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without the concurrence of the Department of Agriculture. The 
Department is represented on the Board of Foreign Service, the 
Staff Board, and on the Appointments and Assignments Board. 
When agricultural attachés come home on home leave, provisions are 
made for their visit to agricultural communities and to speak before 
farm meetings. It has also been agreed that the assignment of eco- 
nomic counselor in countries where agriculture is the principal <:o- 
nomic interest will be made from agricultural offices. We think the 
relationships have been very greatly improved in the last year or iwo. 

Now, of course, my job here today is to ask the committee for an 
increased appropriation for the heavier work that the OFAR is to do. 
It isn’t exactly a happy assignment that I have, and I am glad to be 
on this side of the table instead of on yours, but I am encouraged by 
the fact that in the past you have indicated that you wanted to take 
a look at OF AR’s need for more money as soon as better arrangements 
had been made with the Department of State with regard to our 
agricultural attachés. Well, that has been done; and now it is the 
Washington end, I think, rather than the foreign end where the 
bottleneck may be, if there is one. 

So I am encouraged by the fact that the thing you wanted done 
has been done. I am also encouraged by the statement in the com- 
mittee report that was mentioned, the interim report, which says this: 

The subcommittee believes that the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
both at home and abroad, should be strengthened and broadened, staffed and 
financed, to the end that it might become a more important factor and make a 
greater contribution to the cause of American agriculture and to the welfare of 
our country. 

Now, in a world where two-thirds of the people are farmers, it is 
only logical, I think, that the agricultural end of our Government be 
increased along with our increased international responsibilities. The 
Secretary of Agriculture shares that view; and, because of that, he 
made a special appearance before the Bureau of the Budget to ask for 
an increase for this Office, and the Bureau of the Budget granted it. 

OFAR has two jobs today, as you know. First there is the job 
that we have always had of watching and promoting the foreign mar- 
kets for our farmers and the rapid changes amongst our competitors. 
That job has never been bigger than today. 

Then, secondly, there is the job we have had of acting as the total 
foreign agricultural intelligence arm of the United States Government. 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL TRADE AND POLICY ACTIVITIES 


I want to discuss those two jobs in that order. The first is our 
historic job of studying demand and competition and protecting our 
foreign markets. 

Well, as you know, the 1952 production goals call for the biggest 
production ever, about 49 percent above prewar. Now, the foreign 
demand figures largely in those goals, both in the case of our regular 
foreign customers that we always have and then in the case of the 
emergency needs that may develop, such as India and Yugoslavia, 
recently. 

Now, I don’t like charts, and I am not going to display any, but I am 
just going to look at this for my own guidance. 
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Take wheat, for example. In the last 5 years our wheat export 
has been about six times what it was. That line is ever so much 
thicker than it was. Canada’s is ever so much thicker than it was. 
Argentina’s grain exports have gone way down for various reasons. 

Information like that has to be figured into our goals and into our 
whole export problem and figured into our market prospects for the 
coming year. We analyze those and present them to the trade. 
We know that Argentina’s production and exports have gone down 
because of their government policy, but that could be reversed quickly. 
We know what it is this year, but what will it be in the following 
years? If the policies in effect down there continue, they will have a 
continuing falling off of their export of grain. More recently there 
has been a falling off on the export of meat. 

The world soybean trade is equally staggering when you look at 
the change that has happened in the last 5 years. The line from 
China has gone way down to a trickle. Now, what effect will that 
continued change have on our own soybean production which has 
been expanding rapidly? Five or ten years ago we were hardly in 
the soybean export business, but now we are. And what effect will 
the Manchurian development have on our soybean industry in the 
future? We have to figure that out. 

The value of our total agriculture exports in 1950 was about four 
times what it was prewar. It quadrupled in 5 years. There was a 
300-percent increase. 

Mr. AnperseN. Now, you mentioned the value. How about 
quantity? 

Mr. Fioop. Well, the quantity is also much greater, particularly, 
of course, in the case of some commodities such as wheat. There has 
been about a 300-percent increase in our exports of farm products to 
Europe, Africa, the Middle East, and India; but I don’t want to go 
into too many details. 

Now, while I am on the subject of our responsibilities in connection 
with foreign trade, let me say that I probably should mention that 
a are two or three reasons for our increased task in handling that 
job. 
One of these is trade restrictions. The growth of Government 
controls over trade has added greatly to the burden of our Office. 
Nowadays there are quotas, currency controls, licensing, State trading, 
and a whole list of complications that make the old-fashioned tariff 
seem simple. These complications change every day, and we have 
to give our United States agricultural industry this day-to-day 
mformation. 

Reciprocal trade negotiations take a lot of our time. We try to 
see that the interests of American farmers are protected in these 
negotiations, and that takes the highest skilled people and a lot of 
their time. 

Then there are a lot of special problems that are always coming up 
such as in fruits and vegetables, in fats and oils, and in meat, which 
are problems which we haoun’s been able to meet, I am afraid, with 
our present staff. For example, I think we should probably have 
someone in Mexico now studying the possible effects of the outgrowth 
of lifting the foot-and-mouth quarantine. During the years that 
Mexico did not ship cattle, they developed a processing industry 
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down there, so that when the quarantine is lifted maybe we will not 
in be able to get the same amount of feeder cattle eg out of 
exico as we had before. I think we should study that try to 


estimate what the future impact will be. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURE AND INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Now, the second of the two jobs I mentioned is acting as the total 
foreign agricultural intelligence arm of the Government. Maybe | 
should explain what I mean by that. 

As you know, our Government has moved into an all-out effort to 
stop communism and to avert war, and that has created a situation 
where half a dozen or more agencies need a lot of basic information 
about the agriculture of a given foreign country, and there are many 
of these countries. The military needs this information to know how 
much food that country can produce or how much it will need in the 
case of a blockade. 

The point 4 program needs information. 

The Voice of America needs information in building up its broad- 
cast programs. 

The Munitions Board needs information in connection with its 
interest in stockpiling. 

The Export-Import Bank may want information in deciding 
whether or not to grant a loan. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration or the Mutual Security 

ency needs a lot of information. 

inally, we need it ourselves, of course, to serve the interests of our 
American farmers. 

Now, the best way to supply this information to all these agencies 
is probably to have one well-qualified agency get it and make it avail- 
able to the others, instead of having each one dig it up for themselves— 
and that is the chore of our Office and that is the increasing job that 
we have had to do. 

I can give you some examples. For example, the ECA needed some 
detailed figures on the food needs of the Western European countries. 
Well, fortunately, at that time one or two people in our Office 
knew European agriculture very well. They had been collecting that 
aig for years, and we did the job for the ECA and are still 

oing it. 

But when the ECA started operations in southeast Asia, our staff 
on that part of the world was so limited that we weren’t able to do t!> 
job as it should have been done. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does ECA reimburse you for such work? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; they do. They give us money for those studies. 
They give us money for the specific jobs that we do for them. We 
have to maintain what we calkour hard core of experts to be able to do 
it. If we have to wait until the ECA wants a study made and then 
have to go out and get peonle to do it, we are not able to give them 
the information at once. But because we had those who were long 
expert ou Western Europe, we could give it to them at once. 

The point I want to make here is that we should have this trained 
nucleus if we are to do these jobs that have been mentioned, That 
nucleus, that hard core, must know the area or the commodity thor- 
oughly. If you have that hard core, you can take on these expanded 
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jobs and let the other agencies pay for them. If you don’t have that 
hard core, here in this office, the other agencies do the work themselves 
less efficiently and at a much greater cost. 

Now, I am afraid that maybe we have taken on more work for other 
agencies than our hard core, our nucleus here, can do well. This year, 
with an appropriation of approximately $610,000, our office is actually 
spending $4,500,000. That strains our nucleus core of experts pretty 
thin. This is made up roughly of about $3,500,000 on point 4 work, 
about $500,000 on the ECA work and the rest is on jobs that we do for 
several other agencies, including $127,400 for RM A, $50,000 of section 
32 funds, and other contracts. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with this, Mr. Flood, I would like 
the record to show the total sums available to OF AR for, say, the last 
5 years, from all sources. Will you also show the funds for the present 
year and what is anticipated for the coming year. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir. That will be an interesting study, and we 
will supply it. ‘ 

Mr. Wuirren. I want that to include the number of employees, too. 

Mr. MicHevson. For the last 5 years? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Fuoop. I think our office has something like a very well 
equipped 160-acre farm which is splendidly equipped and staffed. We are 
doing a mighty good job on this 160-acre farm, but now we are going 
to undertake the operation of half a section up here and half a section 
over here. Those people give us the money with which to do that 
theoretically, but we have limits as to how many different sections 
we can handle from a 160-acre nucleus. 

I might mention some of the critical areas where we really need 
better coverage than we now have. 

I think probably you know Afif Tannous, who used to be in our 
office for many years. He was our Middle East expert and was born 
and raised over there and stands very highly over there. He spoke 
the language and knew the agriculture of the country intimately. 
Well, we lost him because of budget limitations and other factors. 
He is now doing a very fine point IV job in Lebanon. We haven’t 
been able to replace him, so right now we actually have no one in our 
office as such covering that highly explosive part of the world, the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Flood, I would like the record to show that 
you take on work from other sources. Also I would like to have the 
record show the pay schedules of point IV employees as compared 
with the pay schedules of the employees of the Department and those 
that we have had under the Marshall-plan aid. 

Sometimes we set up new Government programs and the salary 
schedules for the positions in those new programs are set so high 
that you lose your employees to those programs. I would like the 
record to show a comparison of those salaries. I presume you would 
have to get some of that information from other sources, but I wish 
you would supply it. 

Mr. Rosstrer. That is a real problem. 


SALARY RATE COMPARISON 


Mr. Wuirten. I helped put a provision in the foreign-aid bill which 
prohibited them from paying any employee more than the State 
Department paid for comparable services in the same country. At 
that time the group handling the appropriation objected to putting 
that provision in there unless I could show them the comparison. 
Apparently it had been handled for a number of years without any- 
body going into the details of the comparison. 

I would like to have that for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Could we do a satisfactory job on that in a few days? 
I am thinking about the record. It has to be prepared quickly, you 
see, and I am wondering whether we can do that. 

Mr. Roserts. I will assume the responsibility of getting something 
for you on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will have to ask the proper agencies for that 
information. If they fail to come up with it, I would like to have a 
proper note in the record indicating that the request for the informa- 
tion has been made but that it was not supplied. 

Mr. Roserts. We will certainly do everything we can to get it. 
I will let you know if we have any difficulties. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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ComparRaATivE Satary ScHEDULES APPLICABLE TO Pornt IV EMPLOYEES ANp 


To: Recuitar EMPLOYEES OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL REL\- 
‘TIONS 


Positions in the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations other than point IV 
positions in foreign countries are evaluated in accordance with the principles 
of the Classification Act of 1949 as amended, and in conformity with classifica- 
tion standards promulgated thereunder by the Civil Service Commission. Salary 
rates for such positions are automatically determined and applied by the act 
itself according to the particular grade level of each paaiee This method of 
determining grade and pay level is applicable to all positions subject to the 
Classification Act throughout the Department, including those positions identi- 
fied with point IV in Washington, D. C. Exhibit A contains the current salary 
rate schedules applicable to each grade level under the act. Point IV positions 
in the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations are initially evaluated under the 
principles of the Classification Act in conformity with or consistent with pub- 
lished standards, then converted to corresponding point IV grades to which 
Foreign Service Reserve and Foreign Service Staff salary schedules are applicable. 
Conversion from GS grades to point IV grades is governed by the following table 
contained in Point IV Agency Memorandum No. 20, Interim Personnel Policies 
and Procedures, issued by the Department of State on November 27, 1950. 


Point IV conversion table 





Point IV-1__- _...| GS-15. | Point IV-7 
i ...-| GS-15-14, || Point IV-8 
Point TV-3____- £ _...| G@S-13-14. Point IV-9 
Point IV-4 oy ‘ __..| GS-12-18. || Point IV-10 
FSR-5__..| GS-11-10, || Point IV-11 

Point IV-6.-2-2-2---2-.--] FS8-9..-"| GS-98, | 





The Interim Personnel Policies and Procedures mentioned above also 
contain salary schedules applicable to each point IV grade or class as adjusted 
by the act of October 24, 1951 (Public Law 201, 82d Cong.), as follows: 
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This schedule from grades points IV—1 through VI-—5, inclusive, is adapted from 
section 412 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724, 79th Cong.) and 
from points IV—6 through VI-—11, inclusive, from section 415 of the same act. 

In order to maintain internal consistency and equity within the Department of 
Agriculture among salary rates under the Classification Act of 1949 and those 
under the point IV program, the above salary schedule has been adapted by 
individual rates to nearest equivalent rates for corresponding grades under the 
Classification Act. Exhibit B illustrates this relationship. For example, when a 
point IV position is initially determined to be properly classified in GS-11 under 
the Classification Act, it is converted to point IV-5 after evaluation and the rate 
range of $5,913-$6,713 is applicable. Each point IV—5 rate is a near equivalent 
of each GS-11 rate except for the top rate of GS-11, where no counterpart 
rate exists in the point IV (FSR) rate schedule. Exhibit B shows a comparison 
by grade and rates within grades from GS-9 to GS-15, inclusive. 

Persons recruited for the point IV program from outside the Government with- 
out prior Federal service are generally appointed at the minimum rate of the 
appropriate point IV grade for the position to which assigned. Persons in GS 
grades who are transferred from within the Department or from other depart- 
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ments to a point IV position are paid initially at a rate in the point IV schedule 
nearest the rate in their GS e which does not result in any salary decrease. 

Persons transferred at a higher grade are paid the minimum rate of such 
higher grade. Salary promotions within grade are based upon completion of 1 
year’s satisfactory service and conduct. 

Exceptions may legally be made to the above general grade and salary rules 
under justifiable conditions of difficult recruitment for foreign countries which 
would seriously affect the conduct of the point IV program. Basic authority for 
this as well as for the general salary rules stated above is contained in point IV 
Agency Memo No. 20, of which section II on salary administration is quoted as 
follows: 


Exurpit A.—Pay scales (general schedule) under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended (effective July 8, 1951) 
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Exuisit B.—Point IV salary schedules for original appointments 





78-15 converted to point [V-2._| $11,130 | $11,150 | $11,500 | $11,850 
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GS-12 converted to point IV-4-. 7, 563 
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For grades below point IV (GS-9) annual rates shown in the regular point IV salary table issued under 
Public Law 535 will apply. 


Murua Ssecurntry AGency Forsicn Service GRADE AND Savary Poticy 


All foreign service appointments made by the Mutual Security Agency are 
governes by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, Public Law 724, Seventy-ninth 
/ongress. 

Section 110 (a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, Public Law 472, 
Fightieth Congress, as amended, stipulates: 

“Section 110 (a) For the purpose of performing functions under this title out- 
side the continental limits of the United States the Administrator may— 

**(1) employ persons who shall receive compensation at any of the rates 
provided for the Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999), together with allowances and benefits established 
thereunder; and 

**(2) recommend the appointment or assignment of persons, and the 
Secretary of State may appoint or assign such persons, to any class in the 
Foreign Service Reserve or Staff for the duration of operations under this 
title, and the Secretary of State may assign, transfer, or promote such persons 
upon the recommendation of the Administrator. Persons so appointed to 
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the Foreign Service Staff shall be entitled to the benefits of section 528 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946.” 

The Mutual Security Agency has elected to operate under option 2 of section 
110 (a) and uses grades FSR-1, FSR-2, and FSR-3 of the Foreign Service Reserve 
officer schedule and grades FSS-1 through FSS-15 of the Foreign Service Staff 
schedule. Chiefs of Mission are appointed in chiefs of mission grades class 3 or 4 
oe on the size and importance of the mission. 

t is the policy of Mutual Security Agency to classify foreign service positions 
to these grades consistent with overseas and departmental classification standards 
on the basis of the duties and responsibilities performed. Supervisory positions 
in agricultural occupations are allocated in conformance with key positions in 
other major occupational fields in the missions and similar positions in the de- 
partmental service. Subordinate positions in the agricultural program are classi- 
fied in foreign service grades consistent with applicable allocation standards for 
similar departmental positions. From time to time checks are made with various 
Bureaus of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of State regarding 
rae of specified categories of positions in order to assure comparability of 
grades. 

The attached copy of the salary comparison chart shows the salary schedules 
employed by Mutual Security Agency. 


Salary comparison chart 





Service-grade or class Rates within grade or class 
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The following grades are excluded from this chart since they are not used in MSA: FSS 15-22, CPC 7-10, 
and FSR 4-6. 
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PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Mr. Fioop. When those people leave, we find sometimes that we 
are not able to ag them as soon as they leave. Wolf Ladejinsky 
isan example. He was our Japanese expert for many years and was 
agricultural adviser to SCAP and did a splendid job. Now we have 
lost him. Burma, French Indochina, and Indonesia are all centers of 
Communist agitation, and we know of the dangers in Korea. Yet 
our office, as such, has no one in those areas except the agricultural 
attaché, who has his own responsibilities and own job to do. 

Mr. Rossiter was in India just a few weeks ago, and he tells me that 
there is an actual danger of a food crisis this year as bad as it was last 
year and the year before. But I am sorry to say that if Congress 
should ask us tomorrow to testify on that situation we would not be 
able to do the job as we should like to do. We would have to call 
Cliff Taylor back from New Delhi, just as we did a year ago. He is 
our agricultural attaché there, and we would have to depend on him 
because we don’t have anyone from our office. There are study 
groups showing that there is some hope for the immediate future in 
India; 

We have had to let some of our commodity men go, too. Mr. 
P. K. Norris, who was our man on cotton for many years, has had to 
be shifted to other work. Clarence Pike, our No. 2 man on tobacco, 
is being sent out as an agricultural attaché. Some of the commodity 
men that we have been ible to keep have lost some of their clerks and 
assistants for lack of funds. 

Now, I mentioned Burma, Siam, and Indochina a moment ago, and 
that brings up rice. As you know, that part of the world is the rice 
bowl of the world. It normally supplies two-thirds of the rice that 
moves into world trade. That has been greatly reduced by the civil 
wars in that area. Since, as you know, about half of the world’s 
population depends upon rice as its basic food, you can see what a 
plum it would be if this area should fall into Communist hands. 

Now, we don’t have a rice man in our office at present. We hope 
to have one. We should have a rice man by all means. We didn’t 
pay too much attention before the war to rice in OFAR. We pro- 
duced all we needed and had a little to export. But all that has 
changed in two ways. First, our own rice production has expanded 
to partly fill the gap caused by the reduced exports from Asia’s rice 
bowl. Second, it has caused us to ship a great deal of wheat and 
other grain to help fill up the rice gap. Thus, you can see what it 
would mean to our farmers, both our wheat farmers and our rice 
farmers, if the Communists were to take over the rice bowl. In spite 
of that very situation, we have only one junior person covering this 
commodity and we do not have anyone from the regional standpoint 
in our office at all. 

Now, I just thought that it perhaps was my duty to call your 
attention of these places where we are spread out too thin. We do 
the best we can with the staff that we have, and we will do it better 
with a larger staff. 

I hope that this has given you a general idea of what we are trying 
“* do in meeting the tremendously increased responsibilities of the 
office. 
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That is the general statement I have to make, Mr. Chairman. My 
collage’ who are here will try to answer any questions that you 

ave. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Flood, it is nice to have you back with us. 
You have been serving how long as head of this office? 

Mr. FLoop. About 4 weeks. 

Mr. Wartten. Where is Mr. Andrews? . 

Mr. Fioop. He is taking the place of Dr. Bennett, who is carrying 
on the point 4 work as special consultant to Dean Acheson. 

Mr. Sticuer. Is his authority as broad as Dr. Bennett’s 

Mr. FLoop. No; I believe not for two reasons. It was set up on 
a temporary basis. His title is consultant to the Secretary of State 
for point 4 affairs. I think it was set up aa 6 months’ basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like the record to show how many folks 
have gone from the OFAR and agricultural agencies to the point 4 
Pp and what changes in salary have been involved. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Warren. Mr. Flood, you have been in Ottawa and were con- 
nected with the State Department. What was your function? 

Mr. F Loop. I was agricultural attaché, and as such I was an em- 
ployee of the State Department. I am a regular Foreign Service 
officer. My status now is that I am still a Foreign Service officer on 
loan to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. You know, the members of this committee have 
felt very strongly about the OF AR and its value. On the other hand 
it is surprising how many people have come to me on the floor of the 
House of Representatives each and every year thinking that this was 
a ripe field in which to make reductions of appropriations. 

But, you know, one can frequently judge what there is to an 
agency by the manner in which officials and employees transfer to 
other activities. First when Mr. Wheeler was here he found a 
chance to go to the State Department and out he went. Then we 
got Dr. FitzGerald, and the Federal Government needed him so 
much more under the Marshall plan that they took him from his job 
in the OFAR; then we had nobody for a while. They said that they 
were just going to keep it vacant until they could get Mr. Andrews, 
and the OFAR was actually without an operating head until Mr. 
Andrews got back. 

About half the time since his appointment Mr. Andrews was away 
in connection with Marshall-plan work. 

Now, we find that the Federal Government has set up the point 4 
program and has taken the head of this agency again. It leads one 
to wonder whether those in control in the Government attribute to 
this agency the value that. the members of this subcommittee have 
tried to give it. And when I say that, I mean no reflection on you 
at all. I don’t know of anyone that, under the circumstances, I 
would rather call in and take over this job than yourself. I don’t 
mean it that way, but the position has been treated like a stepchild 
by the powers that be. 

The Federal Government, in a short-sighted way, sets up a point 4 
program or some other program and pays much higher salaries to the 
people in that program. Apparently it is because they attribute to 
that work a much greater importance than they do to the work of the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

Mr. F.Loop. Mr. Andrews, of course, was an emergency situation. 
As you know, Dr. Bennett was killed in a plane crash, and he was 
then making a tour which needed to be finished right then. I think 
the papers may have been lost with him. 

Mr. Wuirren. That was a great tragedy, and we all had the 
highest regard for Dr. Bennett. Don’t misunderstand me. The 
point I am making is that Mr. Andrews has hardly been on this job 
since he has been down there. He has hardly been available to the 
committee. On the occasions when he has, he has done a fine job 
- it, but he is always apoligizing for not being here or for having to 
eave. 

Mr. Fioop. He has made a lot of tracks. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is no criticism of him. I am just talking about 
the policy of the Federal Government and the weight that they appar- 
ently attach to this service. 

You indicated earlier that you have been with the State Department 
and have come back here on loan as head of this agency in Mr. 
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Andrews’ absence. Now, you mentioned how many people have left 
the OFAR for the State Department. Do you know how many 
people have left the State Department for the OFAR? 

Mr. Foon. I don’t have any figures on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Federal Government a ently does not at- 
tribute the same value to the positions in the PAR and the salaries 
are lower. You just sit further down at the table at the State Depart- 
ment functions. There is some truth in it, is there not? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes; it is true that we have had a great many people 
go from the OFAR into the foreign field. 

Mr. Wuirren. And not the other way. 

Mr. F.oop. I think you might account for it perhaps in this way: 
T have never thought of it before, but this may be an explanation. As 
the increase in our international responsibilities has developed in the 
last few years, there has been a great demand for more people to go 
into foreign work. The people now abroad in the point 4 program 
and in the ECA and in all of these other fields have had to come from 
somewhere. That is where the growth has been. The flow has been 
that way and since the flow is that way, the individuals would go to 
those positions not only from the OFAR but from many other Wash- 
ington agencies. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Salaries and pay-rate schedules count a whole lot, 
though. 

Mr. Fioop. They probably do. But even if they were equal, the 
flow is that way and has not been this way. Now, if by any reason we 
should suddenly, to take an illustration, become completely isolation- 
ist, then the trend would reverse itself and our people who are now 
abroad in all of this foreign work would have to come back here. | 
think that is part of the natural flow and is inherent in the increased 
national responsibilities that our Government has assumed. That 
probably may be the reason. 

I might say that this temporary absence of Mr. Andrews, of course, 
is an emergency and he has not gone. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. I did not say that in any criticism of Mr. Andrews. 
I don’t know of any better man to handle this program, but he has 
hardly had time to do this and all his other activities. 

Mr. F.Loop. It was a compliment to him that he was elected to fill 
the position in OFAR. 

Mr. Wairren. Not only was that a com™liment, but they kept the 
position vacant for a year and a half so that they could get him. It is 
complimentary to him, but it is also critical of the value that somebody 
attached to this agency in that they let it go without a head so long. 

Mr. Fioop. He was doing OFAR work on those trips. Of course, 
he is now doing point 4 work. But when he made those trips he was 
doing OFAR work. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Rossiter? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; that is correct. He was representing us on 
international agricultural meetings. t 

Mr. Fioop. That is part of the nature of the office. He has to go 
abroad. When we had an International Wheat Agreement meeting 
held in London, he had to go there. Now, if we have an internation 1! 
cotton meeting in Rome, someone will have to go there from our Offic °. 
So while he has been abroad he hasn’t been neglecting the OFAR wor 
but, to the contrary, he has been doing the work abroad. 
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Mr. Wuirren. The point I am making is this: I am taking it for 
granted that Dr. FitzGerald was a good man—I don’t have to do that 
as it is well known that he was. e same is true of Mr. Andrews. 
But when it came to a choice between the OFAR work and the point 
4 program or the Marshall plan, in each instance the decision was in 
favor of the other program. 


Mr. Fioop. Of course, that is true; but you must remember that 
we are meeting an emergency now. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for you to submit to us in detail just 
what it is that the OFAR does in connection with the Mutual Security 
Agency and the point 4 work. Will you state the folks that you have 
assigned to that work, what the projects are, and what the requests 
have been. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


OFAR’s Work ror Moutvat Securiry Agency (ECA), Fiscat YEAR 1952 


The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations performs two separate and distinct 
functions for Mutual Security Agency (ECA), (1) training foreign nationals in 
the field of agriculture, and (2) furnishing statistical data for ECA countries. 
Funds are transferred to this Office to cover the expenses which are clearly added 
as a result of the approved work programs. Detailed explanation of each function 
is outlined below: 

TRAINING FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Since the inception of the ECA program, the Department of Agriculture has 
been requested by that organization to assist in the development of training 
programs for those nationals brought to the United States by ECA for special 
study in the agricultural sciences. When ECA started, most of their technical 
assistance was in the field of commerce and industry. By 1950, more emphasis 
was placed on the improvement of agriculture in the Mars! all plan countries. 

The Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations receives applications for training 
from MSA in Washington. The applications contain the purposes and objectives 
of the specific training programs. It is the responsibility of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, in collaboration with specialized bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to prepare programs and itineraries which will meet the 
needs of the technician from the country concerned and to determine where the 
training can best be done in the United States. After the preliminary program 
and itinerary have been completed, OFAR meets with the participants upon 
their arrival in the United States and makes final arrangements for their training 
program in the several States. At the completion of the program, an evaluation 
is made to determine how closely the objectives were met. 

In the past, most of the programs and itineraries developed have been for 
individuals or small groups. In order to more efficiently use the time of the 
Unitéd States technicians and land-grant colleges, arrangements are being made 
this year to develop svecial short courses in which will be grouped representatives 
from several of the MSA countries. It is the responsibility of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, in cooperation with other bureaus of the Department, to 
develop program outlines for the special short courses and to make arrangements 
with the land-grant colleges, experiment stations, and other governmental and 
private organizations which can best provide specific phases of the training. 
These short courses have been developed in the following fields, and will be in 
operation this svring and summer: 

Agricultural extension 

Home economics extension 

Agricultural and homemaking information 
Soil and water conservation 

Pasture improvement and fodder crop production and utilization 
Seed improvement 

Fertilizer and liming materials 

Production of fruits and vegetables 
Livestock disease control 

Milk’ production 

Poultry management 
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Agricultural credit 

Marketing dairy products 
Marketing fruits and vegetables 
Farm organizations 

It is estimated that 600 persons will be handled in these programs. This wil! 
leave approximately 200 technicians to be served on the individual or small group 
basis by the Department of Agriculture for MSA. 

In addition to developing programs and itineraries, the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations arranges for travel of foreign technicians referred to this 
Department by MSA, and sends out maintenance checks to the several partici- 
pants. Reference books and bulletins required by the participants are also sup- 
plied by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


FURNISHING STATISTICAL DATA FOR ECA COUNTRIES 


We have agreed to carry out the following projects for ECA for the 1952 
fiscal year: 

For ERP countries. 

1. November 1951: Revision of 1950-51 agricultural production trade and 
utilization estimates for all countries (food balances for each country). 

2. November 1951: Revision of food consumption level computations, prewar 
and all postwar years, through 1950-51 for each country. 

3. November 1951: Revision of Index of Agricultural Production, Method B, 
for 1950-51 and prewar vears, (a) gross (b) net. 

4. December 1951: Revision of 1951-52 production, trade, and utilization 
estimates for all countries (food balances). 

5. December 1951: Forecasts for 1952-53 of production, trade, and utilization 
for all countries. 

6. December 1951: Calculation of index of agricultural production for 1951—52, 
(a) gross, (b) net. 

7. January 1952: Food consumption level estimates for 1951-52, with com- 
parisons. 

8. January 1952: Calculation of index of agricultural production for 1952-53, 
(a) gross, (b) net. 

9. Carrying forward degrees of food self-sufficiency. 

10. Calculation of quantity-quality index of food consumption. 

In addition we are preparing statistical handbooks for Spain and Yugoslavia, 
similar to the books prepared for ERP countries in 1950 as well as the above data 
required for ERP countries. 

We have also been requested to bring up to date the indexes for agricultural 
roduction for Thailand, Burma, Indochina, Formosa, the Philippines, and 
ndonesia and to calculate similar indexes for Ceylon, Malaya, India, and 

Pakistan, as well as compute data on consumption levels for the ECA countries 
in southeastern Asia. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION WitH FoREIGN AREAS UNDER THE ACT FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Department of Agriculture provides technical service and technical guid- 
ance to programs of technical cooperation with other countries under the direction 
of the Technical Cooperation Administrator of the Department of State. Within 
the Department of Agriculture, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations has 
been designated to coordinate the development and execution of projects. 

The activities of the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with foreign 
areas may be divided into two broad categories: The training of foreign visitors 
and nationals who come to the United States for experience in agriculture and 
(2) the sending of United States agriculturists abroad to work in cooperation 
with agriculturists of the host countries. 

Professional foreign agricultural workers are now coming to the Department 
of Agriculture at the rate of about 3,500 per year. About 60 percent of these 
foreign nationals come from countries where the Mutual Security Agency. has 
programs, and about 40 percent from countries with programs under the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. The land-grant colleges, farm organizations, 
and private commercial agricultural institutions, as well as the various agencies 
in the Department of Agriculture, participate in providing training experience 
to these foreign nationals. Planning and coordination of the training job within 
the Department of Agriculture is the responsibility of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. 
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Under cooperative agreements between the United States and foreign countries 
which are authorized by the Act for International Development and the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 the Department of Agriculture is carrying on technical 
cooperation projects with 14 countries in Latin America, 7 in the Near East and 
Africa, and 5 in Asia and the Pacific. The United States agricultural people 
working abroad receive their technical guidance and servicing from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations provides 
coordination and execution of these projects under funds appropriated to the 
Department of State and allocated to the Department of Agriculture. To carry 
out these activities the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations has on its payroll 
as of December 31, 1951: 





Professional Clerical 





80 
1 
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Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Andersen, any questions? 

Mr. AnprerseN. Mr. Chairman, | would like to say for the record, 
if | may, before we leave this subject that I think the point you have 
brought out as to these comparable salaries between the State Depart- 
ment, the point 4 program, the ECA, and the Department of Agri- 
culture is important enough that perhaps we should have a rather 
detailed study made this year and a report made back to this com- 
mittee when completed. 

I don’t think a proper kind of report can be made in a week’s time. 
I am very much interested in what you bring out. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to see it. However, I would like to 
point out that the provision which I wrote last year in section 1310 
of Public Law 253 provides that each agency and department now 
must supply the average grade and salary existing for 3 years which 
includes the past year, current year, and the coming year. That does 
give us some comparison of the average grade and salary, but it still 
would not reach what you are talking about. 

Now, I don’t know whether this particular subcommittee should ask 
for that analysis or not. We will discuss it, and it may be that we 
are the ones to do that. Actually, it is a broader thing than one which 
affects this immediate department. I have tried to do something 
about it on occasion. I know that others have also, but it is a hard 
matter to reach. 

Mr. Micueisen. Mr. Chairman, the Budget Bureau and the Civil 
Service Commission are working on a joint study and a report is due 
to be made to a committee of the Congress around April 1, I believe, 
which is quite germane to that point. 


FUNDS REQUESTED FOR FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL TRADE POLICIES 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, Mr. Flood, you have asked for several in- 
creases. You might discuss in detail the information on agricultural 
conditions and trade barriers. How many people do you intend to 
put on, and where do you intend to make your study? 

Mr. FLoop. We have two general categories, as you know. In the 
ones that you asked about, our foreign agricultural trade policies work, 
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we have estimated that we need six more professional people and six 
more clerks. 

Mr. Wuittren. Where will they be stationed? 

Mr. Fioop. We had in mind two officers right here in the office on 
foreign agricultural trade and policies work in connection with 
foreign trade studies, one specialist to carry on studies of eastern 
European regional uestions, one far eastern expert, and one Middle 
East man, and one British Empire man. 

Those were the most critical areas where we feel that we are most 
short-handed. 

Mr. Rossiter. You asked how many we had in foreign-trade work. 
We have a number of clerks compiling monthly foreign-trade data. 
We do not have an expert to analyze these data, to show the trends, 
and where the crops are going amongst the various countries. This is 
one area where there has been a great deal of demand to analyze 
foreign trade. Many requests are received for this information. 
We are not doing it at the present time. 


BREAKDOWN OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirren. Maybe it would be better if the record were to show 
where your regular people are located, the total number of personnel, 
and how they are assigned. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Salaries and expenses 





} i 
Average employment fiscal. | Recommended additional em 
year 1952 ployment fiscal yean 1953 





| 
| Profey- | Cierical Profes- 


sional sional Clerical 


Office of the Director_-__---......-.-.-.-- ; - 
Division of Ad ninistration j 
Division of Foreign Agricultural Informa- 





tion 
Regional Investigations Ree 
Office of the Chief_ = 
Far East Division___..-...-- 
Foreign Agricu‘tural Trade and Poli- 
cies Division 
Latin American Division | 
Middle East and Eastern Europe 
Division | 
United Kingdom and Dominions | 
bh RTRER Sy PIERS | 








Total for branch.............--..-- 





I ternational Commodities Branch: 
Office of the Chief _...--.- 
Trade Statistics Section 
Cotton Division 
Fats and Oils Division_. 
Fruits, Vegetables and Sugar Division. 
Grain Division ____- 
Livestock and Wool Division_____- 
Tobacco and Tropical Products Divi- 


“howe Db 





= a COQOnaxrns i 


Total for branch 
Grand total____-...-- 











| 
i 
| 
\ 
| 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR FOREIGN CROPS AND LIVESTOCK INVESTI- 
GATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirten. Now, you have another increase of $64,120 on 
the analysis of commodity problems. How many people do you 
have in that work now and where will you assign the additional 
reople? 

Mr. FLoop. The additional people that we have in mind are these: 
| think we need one rice man. I mentioned that a while ago. 

In that same Division we need a feed grains man, and then we 
need a vegetable fibers man. We need another livestock man and 
another fruit and vegetable man. Those, together with the clerical 
staff needed to service them, would use up that amount set forth 
there. We feel that we are most short in those commodities that I 
have mentioned. 

Together with the administrative and clerical staff to keep them 
going, it comes to about $65,000. 


WORK UNDER AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirren. How much money have you had from Research 
and Marketing Act funds this year? 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have that, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. It is shown on page 320. The amount is $127,400. 

Mr. Wuirren. How is that used? 

Mr. Fioop. Fred can answer that. He has the information right 
here. 

Mr. Rossirrer. We have three commodity specialists assigned 
abroad, one on cotton, one on fruits, and one on tobacco. They 
are all headquartered in Paris. They have been traveling in the 
various Western European countries during the past year. We have 
two on a part-time basis, one on dairy products, and one on citrus 
fruits. 

We also have to use part of this fund to finish up the reports on 
the work we were doing in a larger program last year, such as livestock, 
and so forth. We had $193,500 last year compared to $127,400 this 
vear, and we spent about two-thirds of that money during the first 
half of this year, and we have a third to maintain these three men in 
Paris with the supporting staff. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is that in the nature of research? What are they 
doing, marketing work, or what? 

Mr. Roserts. These are title II funds, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rossrrer. The three men in Europe are certainly trying to 
keep the markets open for American commodities. I am sure Mr. 
Horan is well acquainted with the fruit man. Mr. Whitaker is over 
there constantly reminding them that United States cotton is going 
to be available even though it isn’t now, to discourage them from 
putting up some additional rayon plants. 

Mr. Wuitten. Do we have the approval of the rayon plants 
that were built with United States money? 

Mr. Rossiter. He is certainly reporting to us what is going on and 
he is constantly reporting to us that if American cotton isn’t available 
these folks are going to hasten their programs for rayon production. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Then he did not recommend the embargo on the 
rg of cotton a few years ago? He was not responsible for that 
then? 

Mr. Rossrrer. He was not responsible, and he was very much 
disturbed that the European countries could not get American cotton, 

Then we have a tobacco man over there. One has come home, 
however, and another one is leaving in a few days. The tobacco man 
has been constantly helping out in marketing our tobacco. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler. 

Mr. Sricuer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. AnprerRSEN. No questions. 

Mr. Wairren. Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. I believe that is all. Thank you, and let me say 
again, Mr. Flood, that the statement I made with regard to the value 
that the Government may have given to the OFAR as compared with 
certain other programs is certainly no reflection on yourself. Under 
the circumstances, we don’t know of anyone who would be better able 
to take over this work and run it. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you, Mr. 


Chairman and members of the 
committee. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


TuHurspay, Fepruary 21, 1952. 
WITNESSES 
DILLARD B. LASSETER, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


M. B. BRASWELL, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


C. C. BARNARD, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Loan AUTHORIZATIONS 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Authorization to expend from public debt receipts_, ...---..-- 
Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings...................-.-- 
Balance available in subsequent year__...............-.-.-.-- 


Obligations incurred 


$147, 500, 000 
7, 807, 572 


$153, 000, 000 
2, 087, 001 


$154, 000, 000 





155, 307, 572 
—73, 583 
—2, 087,001 


155, 087, 001 








153, 146, 988 





155, 087, 001 


154, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





1. Farm ownership and farm housing loans 
2. Production and subsistence loans_.............-.---.------ 
3. Water facilities loans 


Obligations incurred 


$46, 214, 600 
102, 936, 954 
3,995, 434 


$40, 087, 001 
11g, 900, 000 
©, 000, 000 


$38, 000, 000 
110, 000, 000 








153, 146, 988 





155, 087, 001 


154, 000, 000 








Investments and loans: 


Obligations by objects 


Analysis of expenditures 


$153, 146, 988 
155, 087, 001 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
ent in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations ‘ 
Gut of prior Sithoriszations...................-.-...-.....- 


$8, 055, 591 
153, 146, 988 


$8, 315, 645 
155, 087, 001 


$4, 000, 000 
154, 000, 000 





161, 202, 579 


942, 274 
8, 315, 645 





151, 944, 660 





} 151, 944, 660 





151, 087, 001 
8, 315, 645 











SALARIES AND Ex 


PENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Admin- 
istration,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from other accounts: 

Farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimate savings 


Obligations incurred 


$28, 200,000 
— 248 


$27, 825, 000 





28, 199, 752 


80, 000 
42, 507 


27, 825, 000 
1,745, 000 


208, 000 
117, 000 





28, 322, 259 











27, 992, 453 





29, 895, 000 





29, 675, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1951 actual 


— = 
1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


Salaries and expenses, administration of loan, grant, and in- 
sured mortgage programs 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Salaries and expenses, administration of loan, grant, and in- 
sured mortgage programs 


Obligations incurred 


$27, 869, 946 


122, 507 


$29, 570, 000 


325, 000 


$29, 350, 000 





325, 000 








27, 992, 453 | 29, 895, 000 | 
i 


29, 675, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimat 





Summary of personal serrices 


Total number ad oat pe ys positions. __.___ 
Full-time equivalent of all other poe 
Average number of all employees- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
| LE SESE GRE CAEN AIT 
Average grade. ____.__- ; 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positiorfs ~ 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates__.____._.. 


Total personal service obligations. ___.___- 
Direct obligations 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communication services. ...............___.- : 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services. _......._- Siveccadiassdcmee 
Services performed pe other  ameaicies. i . 

Supplies and materials... ..._.__ RS 

Equipment 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Awards for employee suggestions__ es 

Taxes and assessments......... 0. 


Total direct obligations _. 


BSS SRRSSSF 


_ 
an 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


Personal services 
Travel 


Communication services _......__...-.-.-..--..-......... 


Rents and utility services 
Other contractual services 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 











$24, 479, 84: 
410, 035 

94, 000 

131, 000 





23, 475, 217 


25, 114, 875 





23, 
2 


Bais 
ZSEUSSE 


=e-R82 
— — 
BRESEH 
oo <a 
Sia 
=—— 


Le 
w= OO OF 
B88 


ph 
ase 


ee = Sb 
p RE~PRRPA 


~I 
- 


24, 881, 600 
2, 760, 000) 
94, 000 
268, 000 
690, 000 
195, 090 
182, 500 
2, 500 
164, 000 
102, 000 
a0) 

2, 600 

7, 000 





27, 869, 946 


g| S888sss858852 


29, 350, 000 





96, 289 
5, 825 


9, 291 
11, 059 


233, 275 
12, 000 





122, 507 


325, 00) 








27, 992, 453 








29, 675, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


uct: 

Reimbursable obligations 

Adjustment in obligations, prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. 


Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. --- 


$1, 730, 419 
27, 992, 453 


464 
29 SF, 00 


$2, 170, 000 
29, 675, 000 





29, 722, 872 
122, 507 
44, 388 

2, 062, 464 


31, 957, 464 


31, 845, 000 
325, 000 
2, 070, 000 





27, 493, 513 


29, 450, 000 














27, 330, 000 
2, 050, 000 
70, 0% 
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Disaster Loans, Revoivine Funp 


Accrued expenditures by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 








ALLOCATION TO FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Total number of permanent itions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
PI i iieotwh gids abies wlawcnies deo sits = hinted dew 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 











21, 493, 767 





ALLOCATION TO OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. ___ 











Total personal services 
Travel 

Communication services. - 
Supplies and materials__ 
Equipment 








SUMMARY 


mate Total number ot pesetent itions 

= Full-time equivalent of all other,positions...............___. 
Average number of all employees 

0, 000 


5, 000 01 Personal services: 
—— Permanent positions 
5, 000 Part-time and temporary positions. 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
5, O00 Payment above basic rates 





~* 
5 


83 ok 
sueeesss| 8228 


70, 000 





Total personal services 
Travel 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
' Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
5 Taxes and assessments 
Investments and loans 





cr 








£18 
2 
>|8 aoe 
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Mr. Wuirten. We are glad to have Mr. Lasseter and his associates 
from the Farmers Home Administration with us. In connection 
with the presentation we would like to insert pages 178 through 180, 
185, 188 through 216 in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Purpose STATEMENT 


The Farmers Home Administration, established on November 1, 1946, pursuant 
to the Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 1946, approved August 14, 1946, 
is now authorized to perform the following activities: 

1. Make direct farm ownership (farm tenant) loans to farm tenants, farm 
laborers, sharecroppers and other individuals for the purchase, enlargement or 
development of family size farms. Loans, at 4 percent interest amortized over 
40 years, are made in amounts up to the normal value of a farm as improved 
based on long-term earning capacity values. 

2. Insure 40-year farm ownership loans made by private lenders up to 90 per- 
cent of the normal value of the farm and necessary improvements at 3 percent 
interest plus a 1 percent insurance charge (one-half of 1 percent available to the 
insurance-fund and one-half of 1 percent available for administrative expenses). 
Insured loans are for the same purposes and to the same classes of individuals 
eligible for direct farm ownership loans. 

3. Make production and subsistence loans to farmers and stockmen for farm 
operating expenses and for other farm needs including the refinancing of indebted- 
ness and family subsistence. Loans are made up to $7,000 for 1 to 7 years at 5 
percent interest with a limit of $10,000 on the total indebtedness of any farmer. 

4. Make loans for the construction, repair, or improvement of water facilities 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the 17 Wachets States. These loans are made 
at 3 percent interest for periods up to 20 years to individuals and groups to provide 
domestic or irrigation water supply. Engineering assistance is given in planning 
and installing farmstead and irrigation facilities. 

5. Make loans and grants to farm owners for the construction, improvement, 
alteration, repair or replacement of dwellings and other farm buildings. Also 
loans for the enlargement or development of farms to farm owners receiving loans 
and grants for farm dwellings and other farm buildings. Loans are made for 
periods up to 33 years at 4 percent interest under authority of title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

6. Make emergency loans to farmers and stockmen in areas where a production 
disaster has caused a need for agricultural credit not readily available from com- 
mercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, or other responsible sources. Also 
make loans to bona fide fur farmers needing credit, unobtainable from commercial 
banks, cooperative lending agencies, or other responsible sources, in order to 
carry on their present fur-farming operations. These loans are made at 3 percent 
interest for periods consistent with the anticipated ability of the borrower to repay. 
The total outstanding principal indebtedness on fur loans may not exceed $4,- 
000,000 at any one time. 

Supervisory assistance in planning and carrying out sound farm and home 
operations is provided all borrowers on the basis of their individual problems and 
needs. No loans are made to anyone who can secure adequate credit from other 
sources at reasonable rates. A local county committee of three (two of whom 
must be farmers) is required to approve each applicant and each loan. In the 
case of farm ownership loans, they certify to the normal long-time earning capacity 
value of the farm and in the case of farm housing loans, certify as to the normal 
market value. 

On July 1, 1951, the Administration was servicing the accounts of over 500,000 
individual borrowers with outstanding indebtedness of $600,000,000 principal 
and interest. 

The Farmers Home Administration maintains its central office in Washington 
with program activities decentralized to 40 State offices (a few of which service 
2 or more States), 1,610 county offices, and 4 area finance offices. The Farmers 
Home Administration, on November 30, 1951, had 6,279 full-time employees, 
310 of whom are in Washington, and the balance in the fieid, and 9,438 State and 
county committeemen part-time employees paid an average of 8 to 10 days a year. 








Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1952 mate, 1953 





1 $40, 087, 001 $38, 000, 000 
110, 000, 000 110, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 

Appropriated funds: 
Grants (farm housing program) 2 140, 772 2128, 000 
29, 570, 000 29, 350, 000 


184, 797, 773 183, 478, 000 














! Includes $2,087,001 available from prior year authorization. 
3 Estimated unobligated balance available from prior year appropriation. 


Loan authorizations 
Appropriation act, 1952 $153, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 (authorization to borrow from Secretary of 


154, 000, 000 


Increase +1, 000, 000 


Norte.—On an available funds basis, there is a net decrease of $1,087,001 for loans in the fiscal year 1953 due 
to the availability of prior year balances of $2,087,001 in 1952. 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 (on the basis of available funds) 


Decrease in funds available for farm ownership and farm housing 


loans, resulting in a reduction in the number of loans to be made. — $2, 087, 001 
For additional water facilities loans +1, 000, 000 


Project statement (on the basis of available funds) 





| 
1952 Increase or 1953 
Project 1951 (estimated) decrease (estimated) 





Loan authorization: 
1. Farm ownership and farm housing loans_.| $46, 214, 600 —$2, 087, 001 $38, 000, 000 
2. Production and subsistence loans 102, 936, 954 5 110, 000. 000 
3. Water facilities loans 3, 995, 434 6, 000, 000 


Total loans 153, 146, 988 
Unobligated balance 73, 583 








Total available or estimate 153, 220, 571 —1, 087, 001 154, 000, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 +24, 500, 000 
Prior year balance available —7, 807, 572 
Balance available in subsequent year +2, 087, 001 














Total appropriation or estimate 172, 000, 000 





Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1952 $27, 825, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 1, 745, 000 


Base for 1953 29, 570, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 29, 350, 000 


Decrease 


SUMMARY OF DECREASES, 1953 


Decrease due to providing a direct appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for certain leasing costs previously paid 
from this appropriation 

Decrease due to partial absorption of pay adjustment costs 
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Project statement 





2 


Project 1951 I ma 


1953 
(estimated) 





Administration of loan, grant, and insured 
mortgage 
Unobligated 
Total pay adjustment costs (2, 054, 100] 
Total available or estimate 29, 350, 000 


Transfer in 1952 estimates to “‘General Services 
Administration” 


Reduction t to sec. 1214 
Antigens pay edbestmant supplemental 


Total appropriation or estimate 























Status oF PROGRAM 


DIRECT AND INSURED FARM OWNERSHIP LOANS AND FARM HOUSING LOANS 
- AND GRANTS 


Title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act as amended authorizes direct 
and insured farm ownership loans for the purchase and improvement of family- 
tvpe farms and for the enlargement and improvement of undersized and under- 
d>veloped farms. Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 authorizes loans and grants 
to owners of farms for the construction, improvement, alteration, repair or replace- 
ment of dwellings and other farm buildings. Loans for enlargement and develop- 
ment are also authorized on certain farms receiving loans for buildings. 

A total of $40,500,000 was authorized in the 1951 fiscal year (borrowing authori- 
zation of $65,000,000 less reserve of $24,500,000 under sec. 1214 of the act), for 
direct farm ownership and farm housing loans. This amount was allocated be- 
tween the programs with $22,276,000 being made available for farm ownership 
loans and $18,224,000 available for farm housing loans. There was also available 
in 1951 for farm housing loans, $7,807,572 unobligated from the 1950 borrowing 
authorization. Within the total of $22,276,000 for farm ownership loans, $2,700,- 
000 was allocated exclusively for loans to settlers on reclamation projects and to 
homestead entrymen on public lands. The balance of $19,576,000 was made 
available among the States and Territories in accordance with the statutory 
formula for distribution of funds based on farm population and the prevalence of 
tenancy. 

The Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act of 1952 again combined the 
funds to be borrowed from the Secretary of the Treasury for direct farm ownership 
and farm housing loans, thus making $38,000,000 available interchangeably for 
these two programs. There is also $2,087,001 available in 1952 for farm housing 
loans from the unobligated portion of the amount available in 1951 for such loans, 


Direct and insured farm ownership loans 


Record high and sustained agricultural production is required to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing population, the demands resulting from an accelerated 
defense program and the necessity of providing aid for foreign countries. Most 
of this increased production must come from better utilization of our present 
acreage since new lands which may be brought into production are limited. The 
farm ownership program, particularly through its emphasis on its farm enlarge- 
ment and development loans, can make a substantial contribution to the increased 
and sustained production of agricultural commodities through the extension of 
credit to stabilize ownership and promote more efficient use of land and labor 
resources. 

Through the farm ownership program eligible farm tenants, sharecroppers and 
farm laborers may purchase family-type farms, and the owners of undersize or 
underdeveloped farms may enlarge their farms or develop them into efficient 
family-type farm units. Preference is given to veterans and special provisions 
are made for loans to disabled veterans. Farm ownership loans are available 
only to those farm families unable to obtain credit at reasonable rates and terms 
from other sources. 

In addition to credit, borrowers are provided with practical on-the-farm guid- 
ance as required to assist them in making adequate and economical improvements 
to their farms and farm buildings and to assist in adopting improved farm and 
home management practices and making other adjustments necessary to place 
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their farming operations on a sound and profitable basis. These loans, together 
with assistance and on-the-farm guidance are designed to help farmers become 
established on farms and develop efficient farm and home operations which ade- 
rye utilize their land and labor resources. 

1. Source of funds.—Direct loans are made from Federal funds in amounts up 
to 100 percent of the value of the farm and necessary repairs and improvements. 
Similar loans made by private lenders up to 90 percent of the value of the farm 
and necessary repairs and improvements may be fully insured by the Government. 

2.. Terms of loans.—Loans are amortized over a 40-year period except that in 
accordance with Public Law 123, Eighty-third Congress, approved August 23, 
1951, deferment of payments may be made to the end of the second full crop 
year where basic adjustments required in placing the farm in operation will result 
in little cash beyond that needed for operating and family living expenses during 
the early years of development. On loans made since June 19, 1948, direct loan 
borrowers pay 4 percent interest and insured loan borrowers pay 3 percent interest 
plus 1 percent annual mortgage insurance charge. Borrowers are required to 
refinance their loans with responsible private or cooperative credit sourees when- 
ever they are able to obtain such refinancing at reasonable rates and terms. Pro- 
vision is made, however, in the case of insured mortgage loans for the holder of 
the insured mortgage to retain a loan that could be refinanced by other lending 
institutions until such time as the holder may be able to refinance the loan on an 
uninsured basis under laws or regulations te which he may he subject. Provision 
is made for the purchase of nondelinquent insured mortgages expected after Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, from private lenders after an initial fixed period of not less than 
5 years from the date of the insured mortgage. Before that date the period of 
waiting was 7 years. Such purchases are made from the farm tenant mortgage 
insurance fund established for the purposes of paying losses, etc. 

3. Types of loans.—Farm-ownership loans are of three types: 

A. Tenant purchase loans to buy and develop eflicient family-type farms. 

B. Farm-enlargement loans to buy additional land to convert undersized 
units into efficient family-type farms. 

C. Farm-development loans to develop underimproved units into efficient 
family-tyvpe farms. 

4. Limitations on loans.—Loans are limited by statute to farms which have a 
value-as acquired, enlarged, or improved not in excess of the average value of 
efficient family-type farm management units in the county where the loan is 
made, As an additional limitation, it has been determined that loans between 
$12,000 and $15,000 must have special authorization by the State director and 
loans in which the investment will be in excess of $15,000 must have special 
authorization by the Administrator. To protect the borrowers against purchase 
of farms at excessive values or the establishment: of excessive debts for improve- 
ment, each loan must be supported by a normal earning capacity appraisal based 
on long-time yields, prices, and production costs made by a competent appraiser. 
As a further safeguard, the fair and reasonable value of each farm based upon its 
normal earning capacity after contemplated improvements are made is determined 
by a local committee composed of three men, at least two of whom are farmers. 
No loan may be made in the excess of the amount certified by the county com- 
mittee to be the fair and reasonable value of the farm. 

5. Distribution of funds.—Except for a portion of direct loan funds which may 
be distributed in accordance with the needs of settlers on reclamation projects and 
to homestead entrymen on public land, the direct loan funds are distributed among 
the States and Territories on the basis of farm population and the prevalence of 
tenancy. Each State is allowed a minimum of $100,000 and adjustments among 
States may be made to take care of applications of veterans. In accordance with 
Public Law 123, 75 percent of the insured loan authorizations are distributed by 
the formula containing factors relating to farm population and prevalence of 
tenancy. The remaining 25 percent of the insured authorizations may be dis- 
tributed by the Administrator in accordance with the relative need in the various 
areas of the country. 

6. Progress of program.—A. Demand: Demand for farm ownership loans con- 
tinued at the historical rate of about 20 applications considered for each loan 
approved during the 1951 fiscal year. Unprocessed applications on hand on 
June 30, 1951, totaled 33,906, of which 19,518 were from veterans. 

B. Loans: Initial farm ownership activity—(1) Direct Ieans: On June 30, 
1951, a total of about 57,800 loans for more than $362,431,000 had been made 
since inception of the program in 1938. A total of 2,076 families including 230 
families on reclamation projects and homestead entrymen on public land received 
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initial loans in the 1951 fiscal year from Federal funds. Consistent with the 
veterans preference provision of the Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946, 
1,783 of the 1,846 loans on other than reclamation projects were to veterans. 
Continued demand from veterans during the 1952 fiscal year is expected to absorb 
practically all of the funds avaiiabie under the distribution formula for initial 
loans. On reclamation projects, 155 of the 230 initial loans were made to veterans 
and 75 to nonveterans. Direct loan activity from funds available under the 
distribution formula is shown in the following table: 





Initial veteran loans Total all initial loans 


Percent 
—| loans to 


Number Amount veterans Number | Amount 











3,017 | $23, 581, 255 
1, 448 10, 524, 446 
1, 460 10, 827, 510 
1, 691 13, 408, 394 
1, 783 16, 097, 429 
1, 535 13, 810, 860 


, 505 $41, 795, 560 
13, 422, 449 
13, 739, 183 
13, 570, 143 
16, 593, 182 
14, 238, 000 


SS823R 























(2) Insured loans: The insured farm ownership loan program continued to 
expand during the first three quarters of the 1951 fiscal year. However, due to 
“tightening” of the money market, most private institutional lenders withdrew 
from investments of this type in March of 1951. During the fiscal year 2,205 
initial loans were insured, including 663 for veterans. Insured loan activity is 
shown in the following table: 





loans to 
veterans 
Number Amount (number) Number Amount 








Fiscal year 


Initial veteran loans Percent Total all initial loans 





| 
58 $357, 550 17 $2, 412, 837 
316 | 2,020, 910 27 : 7, 971, 591 
700 4, 952, 841 32 16, 676, 606 
663 | 5, 017.713 30 17, 870, 799 
300 2, 460, 000 30 8, 200, 000 








| 
} 
' 





The relatively low proportion of insured loans made to veterans is primarily 
the result of many veterans being unable to meet the 10 percent down payment 
requirement of the insured loan program. 

All applicants are considered for insured loans before being considered for 
direct loans, but the down payment requirement cannot be met by many other- 
wise qualified applicants, both veteran and nonveteran. 

The present reluctance of private lenders to invest in insured farm ownership 
loans makes it increasingly important that direct loan funds be available in ade- 
quate amounts to serve the needs of both veteran and nonveteran borrowers. 

C. The following table shows the number of initial tenant purchase, farm de- 
velopment and farm enlargement loans in recent years, including both direct and 
insured loans: 





Percent of 
number of 
Fiscal year Tenant pur- |Farm enlarge-|) Farm devel-! total loans 
” chase loans | ment loans jopment loans) made for en- 
largementand 
development 





| 


216 | 2 
291 | 20.4 
71 | 34.4 
1, 366 45.9 

640 | 52.3 











Increased emphasis has been given to the making of both direct and insured 
loans for enlarging and developing inadequate and underdeveloped farms. Farm 
families occupying farms that are too small or lack adequate development are 
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faced with the problem of underemployment resulting from insufficient land 
resources to permit efficient utilization of available family labor and managerial 
ability. This results in inadequate incomes. Studies of the Senate Committee 
on the Economie Report indicate that 1,000,000 farm families, 570,000 of which 
are farm owners, have inadequate land resources to provide productive employ- 
ment for the available family labor. Assistance to these families in developing 
farms of adequate size and efficiency permits fuller use of manpower, increased 
production of agricultural commodities, increased income and greater economic 
stability. Enlargement and development loans attack in a practical and effec- 
tive manner some of the most basic and difficult problems involved in strengthen- 
ing family farms in America. In making farm enlargement or farm development 
loans, the amount of the loan contains sufficient funds to pay off existing mort- 
gages so that this agency may secure a first mortgage on the entire property, as 
— by the act. 

. Loan Repayments: (1) Direct loans: From the inception of the farm 
ownership program in 1938 through March 31, 1951, a total of 63,441 families 
had been advanced $378,973,511 for the purchase, enlargement, and development 
of farms. Principal payments of $194,259,988 and interest payments of $50,- 
826,237 had been made. As of March 31, 1951, cumulative scheduled install- 
ments Of $57,059,553 were due from the 37,770 borrowers with outstanding loan 
balances, but regular principal and interest payments made on these installments 
were $72,385,749, which was 27 J omprere of $15,326,196 more than required on a 
scheduled amortization basis. n additional $10,282,109 in refunds and extra 
payments not applied to scheduled installments were credited to these borrowers’ 
accounts. On the same date, 23,140 borrowers were ahead of schedule $18,430,- 
619, an average of $796 each; 6,882 were on schedule; and 7,748 were behind 
schedule $3,104,423, an average of $401 each. 

A total of 25,671 of the 63,441 families who had received loans had paid their 
loans in full as of March 31, 1951. Of this number, 16,767 or about 65 percent, 
including 2,560 who refinanced their loans through other credit sources, continued 
to operate the farms acquired through this program. The remaining 8,904 bor- 
rowers paid their loans in full but no longer operated the farms acquired through 
this program. 

(2) Insured loans: As of March 31, 1951, $36,719,305 had been advanced 
under the insured mortgage program to 4,869 farm famiies for the purchase, 
enlargement, and development of farms. Repayments by insured mortgage bor- 
rowers totaled $2,907,581 as of the same date. Of this amount, $1,595,635 
represented principal payments, $926,611 payments on interest, and $385,335 
payments to the mortgage insurance fund. As of March 31, 1951, 71 insured 
mortgage borrowers had paid their loans in full. Of those still active, 1,726 were 
ahead of schedule; 2,773 were on schedule and 299 were behind schedule. 

E. Progress of borrowers: The 1,456 farm ownership borrowers who received 
loans in 1939, which loans were still outstanding in 1950, had increased their 
average net worth from $1,528 to $8,473, an increase of 454 percent since the 
year before acceptance on the program. The value of work stock and equipment 
increased from $452 the year before acceptance to $2,239 in 1950. Some of these 
increases occurred through price changes, but they resulted primarily from in- 
creased production made possible by sustained, efficient farm and home operations. 
Cash farm income increased from $855 for the year before acceptance to $3,677 
in the fiscal year 1950 an increase of 66 percent after adjustment for price changes. 

Substantial increases in production were obtained by those families who bor- 
rowed exclusively for the purpose of enlarging or developing farms already owned. 
A study of 42 borrowers receiving farm development and enlargement type loans 
during 1944 and 1945 showed a 64-percent increase in gross farm income after 
adjustment for price changes. This 64-percent increase in gross farm income 
was achieved with only a 24-percent increase in the number of acres in the farm, 
and a 35-percent increase in the number of acres in crops. 


Farm housing loans and grants 


The need for record high levels of agricultural production, the revolutionary 
changes both in agricultural practices and patterns of agriculture, and the growing 
scarcity of farm labor make adequate and appropriate farm building essential to 
efficient operations. Through the farm housing program owners of farms unable 
to obtain credit from other sources at rates and on terms which they can be ex- 
pected to repay are assisted not only in providing decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing for humans but also in providing adequate and appropriate farm buildings for 
the production of livestock and livestock products, for storage facilities, and for 
other essential farm uses. 
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1. Type of loans and grants.—Loans and grants of the following types are made 
under the farm housing program. 

A. Building loans: (1) Loans for such purposes as construction, improvement, 
alteration, repair, or replacement of dwellings and other farm buildings are made 
under the following authorities: 

a. Under section 502 of the Farm Housing Act loans are made to applicants 
with income sufficient to. meet regular amortization payments of principal and 
interest. : 

b. Under section 503 of the act loans are made to applicants who must make 
basic changes i. their farm program before the income will be sufficient to meet 
annual payments of principal and interest. 

(2) Under section 504 (a) loans or loans in combination with grants are made 
to farm owner-occupants to cover the cost of minor improvements and repairs 
necessary for the safety and health of the occupant, his family, or the community. 

B. Enlargement and development loans: Under the authorization of section 
504 (b) loans are made for farm enlargement and development in connection with 
other loan or grant assistance for dwellings and other farm buildings under the 
authorization of section 503 and section 504 (a). ‘This type of assistance is 
designed to encourage adequate family-size farms and to provide the borrower 
income sufficient to support decent, safe, and sanitary housing and other farm 
buildings. 

C. Repair and improvement grants: Under section 504 (a) grants alone or in 
combination with loans are authorized to cover the cost of repairs and improve- 
ments necessary for the safety and sanitation of the occupant, his family or the 
community. Grants alone are made only to owner-occupants unable to repay a 
loan for such purposes as repairing roofs, providing toilet facilities, providing a 
sanitary water supply, supplying screens or making other repairs or improvements. 

2. Limitation on loans and grants authorized by section 504 (a).—The act limits 
individual loan and grant assistance under section 504 (a) to a total of $1,000. 
Grant assistance, whether or not combined with a loan may not exceed $500. 

3. Terms of loans: Under sections 502 and 503 of the Housing Act of 1949 loans 
may be made for periods of not to exceed 33 years and interest. is charged at 4 
percent per annum. Borrowers under section 503 may receive credits as necessary 
during the first 5 years of the loan up to the amount of the interest payment and 
one-half of the principal payment. Section 504 (a) loans, by administrative 


limitation, may not be made for periods exceeding 10 years and are not generally 
made for more than 5 years. 

4. Supervision and technical services: Engineers and local Farmers Home 
Administration county supervisors furnish technical services to borrowers in 
connection with building plans, specifications, construction supervision and inspec- 
tion, and advice and information regarding farm palecun ¢ and other buildings. 


Borrowers under section 503 are given assistance as need 
in making adjustments in their farm and home operations. 

5. Progress of program.—A. Applications: During the fiscal year 1951 written 
applications for farm housing loan or grant assistance were received from 14,805 
families, of which 6,046 or 41 percent were from veterans. 

B. Loans and grants: Since the inception of the farm housing program in 
October 1949 to June 30, 1951, loans totaling $41,325,320 have been made to 
8,954 families and grants totaling $218,154 have been made to 474 families. Sixty- 
nine of the 474 grants were made to families who received combination loans and 
grants. The major portion of the building funds, namely $34,554,570 was ad- 
vanced for dwelling construction and repair. A total of 4,663 new dwellings and 
repairs to 3,647 additional farm houses have been financed with farm housing 
funds. The average planned construction cost of new houses during the 1951 
fiscal year was $6,073, including loan funds and cash contributions by borrowers. 
The average cash cost of new dwellings planned during 1950 fiscal year was $5,384. 
This relatively low cost of homes financed with farm housing loans is largely a 
result of borrowers making extensive use of salvage and locally produced ma- 
terials and utilizing a substantial amount of family labor to do the construction 
work. Consequently, there is little competition from this operation for labor and 
materials used in commercial construction and in the defense effort. 

Of the 5,375 families receiving initial farm ——e loans and grants during the 
1951 fiscal year 2,086 or 39 percent were veterans. The following table shows the 
number and amount of loans made during the 1950 and 1951 fiscal years. 


by county supervisors 
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Total initial loans and-grants Initial loans and grants to veterans 





Number Amount Number Percent Amount 





984 | $17,467,675 1, 533 38 $6, 791, 476 
375 23, 895, 204 2, 086 39 9, 588, 820 
695 20, 718, 270 1,831 39 8, 089, 125 


’ 
’ 
’ 




















The number of farm owners receiving farm housing financial assistance of 
various types is shown in the following table: 





| : Estimated 
Number | Number 
Type of assistance during 1950 | during 1951 number 


S during 1952 
fiscal year fiscal year year 





3, 535 4,115 

219 226 214 
67 
74 
165 225 


3, 984 5, 375 4, 695 














C. Use of funds: During the fiscal year 1951 the following improvements were 
planned with farm housing initial loan and grant funds, including cash invest- 
ments by borrowers: 





Averare 
Type of improvement Cost planned cost 





New dwellings $15, 145, 243 
i ow atlihgemns caceeiiucachs Bho: 
New farm-service buildings 

Repairs to farm-service buildings 

Water system - ’ 
Land developrrent loans . 183, 588 
Land purchase loans 170, 611 3, 345 














Improved housing made possible through assistance received under the farm 
housing program has eliminated overcrowding and made — the correction 
of many unsafe and unsanitary housing conditions which existed prior to the 
receipt of such assistance. The construction of new and repairs to existing farm 
service buildings has enabled borrowers to make better use of their land and labor 
resources. Through assistance in the fields of land development and land pur- 
chase, owners of uneconomic units have been given the essistance necessary to 
enable them to convert their holdings into economic units on which they may be 
expected to carry on successful farming operations. Through this assistance, not 
heretofore available, many farmers have been able for the first time to provide 
decent, safe and s-nitary homes for their families, increase their produciion and 
incomes and achieve greater economic stability. 

D. Lean repayments: Of the 5,590 borrowers with payments due December 31, 
1950, 18 percent were ahead of schedule an average of $113, 5 percent paid an 
average of $80 less than was due on that date and 77 percent were on schedule. 


PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS—TITLE II 


Title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended by the Farmers 
Home Administration Act of August 14, 1946, and Public Law 123, approved 
August 23, 1951, authorizes loans to eligible farm families who are unable to 
obtain needed credit from any other source at reasonable rates and terms to meet 
their farm and home operating needs. In addition to credit, borrowers are pro- 
vided practical on-the-farm guidance, as required, to assist them in adopting 
improved farm and home management practices and in making other adjustments 
necessary to place their farming operations on a sound and profitable basis. 
These activities are designed to help low-income farmers, including veterans who 
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wish to become established on farms, in developing more efficient farm and home 
pa or ea will provide adequate living for their families and greater security 
on the land. 

1. Purposes and terms of loans.—Loans are made for the purchase of necessary 
livestock, farm equipment, feed, seed, fertilizer, other farm needs, essential home 
equipment and family subsistence, including medical care. Loans to any indi- 
vidual borrower in any fiscal year may not exceed $7,000, and the total outstanding 
indebtedness of any borrower for ali such loans may not exceed $10,000. Interest 
is charged at the rate of 5 percent on the unpaid principal balance. 

Production and subsistence loans are made primarily to eligible farmers who 
have or can acquire the necessary land resources and have the background and 
the ability to enable them to make needed adjustments in their farming operations 
to place such operations on a sound and efficient basis.. Adjustment loans are 
based on individual farm and home plans developed with the advice and assistance 
of the county supervisor, and may be repaid over a period of not to exceed 7 years 
in a manner consistent with the borrower’s ability to pay. A limited number of 
annual loans are made to operators of family-type farms whose primary credit 
needs are of a seasonal or emergency nature to provide necessary credit for the 
production of cash crops or to purchase or grow feed for productive livestock or 
livestock being fed for the market. Annual operating loans are scheduled for 
repayment when the principal income from the enterprise financed with such 
loans normally would be received, usually within 1 year. 

2. Supervision (on-the-farm guidance).—Many applicants for operating loans 
are handicapped by inadequate land resources, lack of experience, lack of knowl- 
edge of modern and efficient management practices, lack of equipment or livestock, 
or a combination of such problems. Borrowers are provided practical on-the-farm 
assistance in analyzing, planning, and carrying out sound farm and home operations 
so as to make the best use of their land, labor, capital, and skills. Such supervision 
contributes directly to the success of the borrowers and is a protection of the 
financial interest of the Government. 

3. Continuing strong demand for assistance—The demand for operating credit 
continues strong throughout the Nation from operators of family-type farms, 
including veterans, who wish to make the adjustments and improvements neces- 
sary to increase their farm production and incomes and thus achieve a position of 
reasonable security and stability on the land. With a total authorization of 
$103,000,000 for production and subsistence loans in the fiscal year 1951, which 
includes the regular authorization of $85,000,000 and $18,000,000 made available 
because of the recognized need for assistance to eligible farmers who suffered 
production disasters, it was possible to serve about 50 percent of the new applicants 
for operating loan assistance. In a number of States all funds available for new 
loans had been exhausted by the end of February, though March is considered 
the normal peak month for farm-operating loans. A large segment of the small 
farmers in the country, including many veterans, are unable to obtain adequate 
credit from other sources to make the improvements and adjustments necessary 
to utilize effectively their available land and labor resources. 

4, Significant program data.—A,. Decrease in number of new loans made.— 
Despite a continuing heavy demand for farm-operating loans throughout the 
Nation, the number of new applicants served has decreased sharply in recent years. 
The following table shows the number of new operating loans made and the total 
amound of funds available during each of the fiscal years 1948 through 1951, and 
estimates for 1952: 








Total available 
for operating 


Fiscal year | 
loans 
| 
| 





$6, 000, 000 

. 556 | 75, 000, 000 

i 49, 395 | 85, 000, 000 

REESE ERR UES AEE ETE APS LIES 2 45, 925 | 103, 000, 000 
1952 (estimated) 35, 600 | 110, 000, 000 





The primary reasons for the decrease in the number of new loans made are as 
follows: 

(1) Emphasis on adjustment loans: Increased emphasis has been placed on the 
selection of applicants who can and will use the assistance available under this 
program to effect the adjustments and improvements needed to increase their 
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production and income and place their operations on a sound basis so that they 
will be able to farm successfully and obtain further operating credit within a 
reasonable period from private or cooperative lending sources. . The number of 
leans which merely provide farmers with annual operating credit has been reduced 
sharply during recent years. Since adjustment loans are considerably larger than 
annual operating loans, fewer farmers can be served with the same amount of 
loan funds. The following table shows the number and average size of initial 
adjustment and annual operating loans made during each of the fiscal years 1948 
through 1951, with estimates for 1952: 





Initial adjustment loans 





r. Average 
Number aise 





$949 
A, 188 
1, 360 
1,718 
2, 200 

















The above estimates for 1952 on the number and average size of new loans are 
made without any clear indication of the effect of the enactment of the Magnuson 
bill, which increased the maximum amount of a production and subsistence loan 
from $3,500 to $7,000 (Public Law 123, approved August 23, 1951) on loans 
made during this fiscal year. It is felt, however, that the estimated average 
size of loans shown above for 1952 is conservative. 

(2) Rise in farm operating costs: The increase in farm operating costs during 
recent years has resulted in an increase in the size of loans and a corresponding 
decrease in the number of applicants who could be served from available funds. 
Evidence of increased costs is shown clearly by the fact that from 1946 to June 
15, 1951, the cost of farm machinery has increased by 65.4 percent, livestock 95.6 
percent, and farm-operating costs, excluding taxes and wages, 42.9. Stated 
another way, an operator who would have required a $3,500 loan in 1946 for the 
purchase of machinery and livestock and for farm-operating expenses would have 
required a loan of $6,039 for the same purposes on June 15, 1951. 

(3) Loans to veterans: An increasing number of loans have been made to 
veterans who generally require larger than average advances for the reason that 
they have acquired less working capital than nonveteran applicants. The aver- 
age size of initial adjustment loans to veterans in 1951 was $1,928 compared 
with $1,543 for loans to nonveterans. Veterans received 50.7 percent of the 
loans advanced from the regular authorization of $85,000,000 during the 1951 
fiscal year. The number and amount of new and subsequent loans to veterans 
and the percent of total funds received by veterans from regular appropriations 
for operating loans for the fiscal years 1948 through 1951 are as follows: 





Percent of 
total loan 
funds re- 
ceived by 
veterans 





43, 106, 755 














In addition to the loans made to veterans from the regular 1951 authorization 
contained in the Appropriation Act, 5,284 loans were made to veterans in the 
amount of $5,382,190 from the funds authorized under the supplemental appro- 
priation for operating loans to farmers in designated disaster areas who had 
suffered substantial production losses and were eligible for this type of credit 
assistance, 


* 


94651—52—pt. 2——-28 
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B. Collections: The following is a summary of the cumulative and current 
collection activity on operating loans: 


(1) Cumulative collections on operating loans principal and interest have 
ade 


exceeded by $96,446,687 cumulative advances m 


last five fiscal years, as shown by the following tables: 


for such loans during the 





Loan dis- 
bursements 


Principal re- 
payments 


Interest re- 
payments 


Total repay- 
ments 





$119, 784, 295 
101, 453, 618 
78, 279, 960 
68, 004, 734 
83, 307, 468 


$14, 299, 621 
12, 769, 753 
11, 282, 124 

, 702, 196 
10, 926, 796 


$134, 083, 916 
89, 562, 084 








450, 830, 075 








58, 980, 490 








(2) Cumulative loan advances and collections of Farm Security Administration, 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Division, and Farmers Home Administration 


follow: 





| Loan advances | 


| Collections to June 30, 1951 





| Principal | 


j 
' 


Interest 


Principal 


Total 
collec- 
tions to 
advances 





Ree sh soheniasen loans, June 1935 

to Oct. 

es Ba and feed loans, 1918 
to Oct. 31, 1946 

Production and subsistence loans, | 


Nov. 1, 1946, to June 30, 1951______. _- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


$1, 004, 799, 927 | $880,821, 142 
} 

75, 934, 586 

384, 041, 068 


471 


, 254, 306 
210, 


605, 856 





$121, 176, 230 
52, 541, 875 
15, 960, 974 





93: 6 


Percent 
99.7 


90.9 
59.0 








Most production and subsistence loans made prior to June 30, 1951, 
scheduled for maturity over a period of 5 years. 


were 


Therefore, a large par? of the 


advances are not yet due, and this accounts for the fact that collections total 
only 59 percent of the advances made through June 30, 1951. 
C. Debts compromised, adjusted, or canceled pursuant to Public Laws 518 
and 731: Continued emphasis is being given to the settlement of accounts eligible 
for compromise, adjustment, or cancellation as shown by the following tables: 
(1) Activity during the fiscal year 1951: 





Type of settlement 


Total num- 
ber of 
borrowers 


Total in- 
debtedness 
to be settled 


Amount 
repaid 


Amount 
written off 





$2, 216, 055 
30, 952) 627 


$790, 401 
2, 167, 178 


$1, 425, 654 
6, 824, 903 
30, 952, 627 





132,170 





42, 160, 763 








2, 957, 579 





39, 203, 184 





(2) From inception of activity, April 4, 1945, through June 30, 1951: 





Type of settlement 


Total number! ; 
of borrowers 


Total 
to be settled 


indebtedness 


Amount 
repaid 


Amount 
written off 





Adjustment 


Compromise - ._._-.._--- hes 22 BGR ot 


Cancellation 


MN ixaienncichwccs pabdd akapawnns ie 


14, 071 


$7, 691, 764 
35, 910, 123 
94, 467, 235 


$2, 599, 199 
9,015, 941 


94, 467, 235 








138, 069, 122 





11, 615, 140 





126, 453, 982 
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192, 565 
804, 182 
167, 235 


153, 982 
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D. Progress of borrowers: Some indication of the progress borrowers have 
made as a result of the financial and supervisory assistance provided through 
this program is shown in the following data which are based on information com- 
piled through sample surveys of representative groups of borrowers: 

(1) Increases in production averaging over 50 percent were made by 27,755 
active operating loan borrowers who repaid their loans in full in the 1950 fiscal 
year and remained on the farm. In terms of 1949 prices these families had a 
production per acre, based upon total acres in the farm, of between $14 and $16 
before they received their loans. During 1949, the last crop year, their produc- 
tion per acre averaged $23, an efficiency figure exceeded only by those farmers 
in the income brackets of $6,000 and more. These families increased their 
net worth from $2,308 before acceptance to $4,506 when their loans were paid. 
A portion of this increase in net worth is due to price changes but the greater 
portion can be attributed to actual improvements made by these families. This 
group of paid-up borrowers also made substantial improvements in their family 
living facilities. In 1949, 69 percent had electricity as compared with only 42 
percent the year before acceptance on the program; 51 percent had refrigerators 
compared with 22 percent the year before acceptance; and 50 percent had washing 
machines compared with 28 percent the year before coming on the program. 

(2) Progress made by borrowers in the adoption of approved farm management 
practices is indicated by a recent report showing that the number of borrower 
families using recommended amounts and kinds of fertilizer doubled during the 
1950 crop year. Other significant improvements included an 80 percent increase 
in the number using recommended varieties of seed, a 40 percent increase in the 
number following approved crop rotation, a 100 percent increase in the number 
of borrowers who improved permanent and temporary pastures, a 50 percent 
increase in the number feeding balanced rations, and an 80 percent increase in 
the number breeding to better sires. 

(3) Tenure improvement has been significant. Of the 27,755 borrowers who 
repaid their loans in full in the 1950 fiscal year and continued farming, only 43.3 
percent were owners or part-owners before acceptance. By 1949 this percentage 
had increased to 56.5 percent. Full ownership while on the program was acquired 
by 16.7 percent of the tenants, 18.6 percent of the sharecroppers, and 24.7 percent 
of those borrowers, such as young veterans, who were not farming the vear before 


they received their loans. Three out of every fifteen of these successful adjust- 
ment operating loan borrowers who were tenants before they received their loans 
acquired farm ownership while on the program. One of these three acquired 
ownership through the farm ownership loan program and the remainder by other 
means. 


WATER FACILITIES LOANS 


1. Purpose of loans.—Under the Water Facilities Act of August 28, 1937, loans 
are made to individual farmers or ranchmen or to groups of from 2 to 100 or more 
farmers when water facilities can be operated and maintained more feasibly on a 
community basis. Loans are of two types: 

A. Farmstead loans made to provide adequate water supplies close to the farm 
buildings for household use, for livestock, and for garden production by installing 
new facilities such as wells, ponds, and cisterns with appurtenant equipment or 
by improvements to existing facilities. 

B. Irrigation loans made to provide new facilities and to develop or improve 
existing facilities for supplying water for crop production. The types of facilities 
developed vary with the needs of the locality and may include such facilities as 
small irrigation systems, large wells including pumping plants and farm distri- 
bution systems, low-capacity pumps and sprinkler systems, or small storage 
reservoirs and dams. 

2. Terms of loans.—Loans are scheduled to be repaid as rapidly as possible 
consistent with the borrower’s repayment ability. However, loans are made for 
periods sufficiently long, generally not to exceed 20 years, to allow the operator 
to make repayment from income derived from the use of the facility. The interest 
rate is 3 percent per annum. Loans are not approved for applicants who can 
secure adequate credit on reasonable terms from other credit sources. 

3. Technical assistance.—Engineering assistance is given all borrowers, as re- 
quired, in planning and installing farmstead and irrigation facilities. Such as- 
sistance is necessary for efficient service of the iustallations and to assure repay- 
ment of the loans. Farm- and home-management ppcenee is provided as needed 
to assist in profitable utilization of the facilities. To the extent that personnel is 
available, engineering assistance is also given to a limited number of farm families 
and organized water users’ groups who are unable to obtain it from other sources. 
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-4. Increasing demand for. assistance—The demand for water-facilities loans 
continues to increase at a rapid rate throughout the arid and semiarid areas of the 
17 Western States, and particularly from areas opened for settlement by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

5. Significant program data.—A. Applications: During recent years, applica- 
tions on hand and received during each vear from individuals represented approxi- 
mately three times as many loans as could be made. The following table shows 
the number of applicants, the number of new loans made, and the percentage of 
agg who received loans in the fiscal years 1947 through 1951 and estimated 
or : 





Individual loans Group loans 





Fiscal year 
y Number | Number | Loans as 


Number | Loans as 
initial | percent of | Number 


initial percent of 


























applicants | oans made | applicants | ®PPlicants | j,.ns made | applicants 
BT. .cccttaicenateer cosh ascedwied 2, 328 901 39 127 ll 9 
Rp ihc aR i SS 2, 408 767 32 110 15 14 
RRR tt ens nab cine a ciond ws 2, 851 751 26 132 s 6 
| ESS RSS TERE SO SeREETS ages 4,318 1, 192 28 169 16 9 
OE re ee eee 4, 220 1,340 32 147 24 16 
ett iatinrnireickileditad lie acl 4, 300 1, 280 30 200 25 18 
4 Estimated. 


B. Increase in size of loans: There has been an increase in the average size of 
water-facilities loans in recent years with the result that fewer applicants could be 
served with the same amount of funds. The following table shows the trend in the 
os pad water-facilities loans made to individuals and groups from 1940 through 

1: 





























Individuals Groups 
Fiseal year Supph “ar 
upple- upple- 
Initial mental Initial went 
Ss ciclo Se nscibghiitccsmnindetlonin eld ani dolgithtn gt diainapliadantetiiitice wig eapeines ee: BA ee th ..<.....---- 
lla hntcinigdeb Rnaiguiied Abcnunaingtumaenmewniment tbat ns 586 $516 15, 644 $5, 667 
Siinbudetdngueheteuanekepieidncdendelgiadailbces 1, 463 905 18,019 2, 660 
i ciahrkihibainnhodhadarnectthinatinidwanhanadunmebinwse’: 1,617 1, 038 15, 936 6,714 
eee mew 1, 934 989 31, 491 12, 673 
aC AL alten cantar iis eS aesmeh ih ent 2, 259 1, 138 32,710 10, 705 





The primary reasons for the increase in average size of loans are: 

(a) The steady rise during recent years in the costs of labor, material, and equip- 
ment used in the construction or repair of facilities. 

(b) An increased proportion of the loans have been made for the installation or 
improvement of irrigation facilities and land leveling where the costs usually run 
higher than for farmstead facilities. 

(c) The enactment of Public Law 99, approved June 10, 1949, increased from 
$50,000 to $100,000 the maximum amount which may be loaned in connection 
with a single project. The approval of a few loans in excess of $50,000 during 
1950 and 1951 accounts for some of the increase in the size of group loans in these 

ears. 

: C. Number of families and water users assisted: Cumulatively, 28,236 farm 
families and other rural water users have been assisted under the water-facilities 
program. This number includes 1,247 individual farm families who received 
technical assistance only since 1947, and 11,834 individual farm families who re- 
ceived loans and technical assistance from the inception of the program. It also 
includes 15,155 that were members of the 303 groups which received either loan 
or technical assistance or both. ‘Technical assistance only was furnished 155 of 
the 303 groups. 

D. Number and amount of loans: During the fiscal year 1951 approximately 
21 percent of the loan funds were used for group loans and 79 percent for loans to 
individuals. Cumulatively, loans to groups and individuals have been of about 
the same proportion. However, increased emphasis is being given to the making 
of group loans during the 1952 fiscal year as a means of serving more farmers with 
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the same amount of funds, conserving critical materials and increasing production 
of essential crops. The table below shows the number and amount of loans made 
during the 1951 fiscal year and cumulatively since the inception of the program: 




















Number and amount of loans 
Cumulative since 
Loans eee 
Num-;| Amount | Num-/| Amount 
ber obligated ber obligated 
To individuals: 
gale SE a ee pile Dat ge rs BE ES ABA, RE le pe ip Gm 1,340 | $3, 026,684 | 11,904 | $12, 833, 333 
ININNND ick ios: ct a 105 119,490 | 2,170 1, 214, 940 
To groups: 
SABRI Sa oes ati age iP eh iene ae 24 785, 030 148 2, 939, 862 
EEE TIEN STE 8S i BE EAN ERA AIS S SEB 6 64, 230 42 308, 090 
PS oii8 is i siicta welak puns aed eeindsts Wiican soho s. 1,475 | 3,995,434 | 14,264 | 17,296, 225 











E. Collections: Since inception of the water-facilities program 6,518 individual 
borrowers have paid their accounts in full and 8 group loans have also been paid in 
full. The following statement shows repayment progress cumulative since the 
inception of the program to June 30, 1951: 


Loan advances and repayments cumulative to June 30, 1951 


NT ” Sigtee Sena is ie Saag. eat et lacey "tay ae pl OR LES i i $17, 034, 140 
NN SEI et es ee a cote Sobek 7, 426, 116 
IE INN a ee i ewe benenn nen 7, 442, 924 
RII a te oS aan 957, 765 

en oon ece bh ain mies Sue arms Shed nes 8, 400, 689 


The ratio of principal pay ments, including prepayments, to matured principal 
was 100.2 percent as of June 30, 1951, and cumulative gross delinquencies were 
$227,186 or 3.1 percent of the total maturities. 

F. Progress of borrowers: Some indication of the production and financial 
progress made by water-facilities borrowers is indicated by the following data 
taken from reports of borrowers who repaid their loans in the 1950 fiscal year and 
continued farming: 











Year be- 
fore ac- 1949 —— 
ceptance 
A. Borrowers with irrigation loans: 
(1) Cre.cee livestock production per farm: 
INS sti txcinae birnaesetcbeadGead animal-unit months_- 112.3 155. 1 38.1 
Ess SoueGwk «cashes bn. smaebatbweteabasccdbond bushels. - 984. 4 1, 820. 9 85.0 
Mi dcaneascdceadspunbaieeparscanenbuaans pounds 24, 066 28, 334 17.7 
as eubnbben 14.5 17.5 34.9 
(2) Income and net worth per farm: 
SG SPREE eke ie pee tane ee Peano Remeron $4, 483 $8, 919 99.0 
MR Soci wrk alts alos sabia d kidsiechbesen onceu $10, 763 $23, 229 115.8 
B. Borrowers with farmstead loan: 
(1) Primarily to supply water for livestock: 
Percent hauling water from off farm__----.-.......- 31.8 OO sis ci 
Percent with water piped to barn or barnyard 3.0 A lazs btacinns 
Increase in livestock: 
Number of dairy cows kept. _.........-.-..--- 6.0 7.4 2.3 
Number of other cattle kept... -...........-- 11.3 14.4 27.4 
>  N umber of chickens kept__... .._.....--.....--- 225.0 311.0 38.2 
(2) Primarily'to supply water for garden: 
Percent hauling water from off farm... -_...............-- 19.0 NB See ees 
Percent with water piped to garden ___..............-.-. 1.7 8, OEE 
Average value of food and fuel | for home use -__.-_.......- $334 $503 50.6 
Average bushels of fruits and vegetables stored......._.- 12 18 50.0 
(8) Primarily t0 to supply water for household: 
Percent hauling water from off farm__-_--.-.............- 33.0 Sg bE 
Percent with water piped to house-.............-......- 7.8 eae 
Pereent with Kitchen sk... 5. n-ne icc e ceca. ce 15, 1 3 = Gee 
Percent with shower or bathtub...................---.-- 3.9 A iccesasaes oat 
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FARM TENANT-MORTGAGE INSURANCE FUND, FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


This budget schedule covers an account established pursuant to sections 11 
(a) and 12 (e) (2) of the Farmers Home Administration Act of 1946, approved 
August 14, 1946 (Public Law 731), which authorized the appropriation of not to 
exceed $25,000,000 for the establishment of such fund. e sum of $1,000,000 
was provided in the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1948, for the 
establishment of the capital fund. This amount is to ar 3 Seep ta by initial 
and annual charges collected from insured mortgagors and by such initial fees 
for inspection, appraisal and other charges as the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
necessary. One-half of the initial and annual charges collected from insured 
mortgagors as the premium for insurance and such amounts as are appropriated 
under section 11 (a) are available for payments with respect to insured mortgages 
under sections 12 and 13 of the act. Pursuant to the authority contained in 
the act, moneys not needed for current operations are being invested in direct 
obligations of the United States. The other one-half of the initial and annual 
charges, together with such fees for inspection, appraisal, and other charges as 
the Secretary may determine are available for administrative expenses in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the act. It is estimated that receipts derived from these 
sources. during the fiscal year 1952 available for administrative expenses will 
amount to approximately $225,000. 

It is estimated that assets of the capital fund, including receivables and the 
amount of $1,000,000 originally appropriated, at June 30, 1952, will be approxi- 
mately $2,158,000. 

There was a steady increase in the number of farm-ownership loans insured 
each year from the beginning of the program in October 1947, through the third 

uarter of the fiscal year 1951. However, the estimates for 1952 and 1953 reflect 
the current lack of investment capital as illustrated by the following table: 


Fiscal year 1951: 
DINGS foo Sos Joe a ai ue ig & cataee ee eee 2, 205 
a ISR ema epee Weare Sei Pea coset MENTE SE $17, 870, 799 
Fiscal year 1952: 
I a i Ss Se me see ree ac 1, 000 
ESSE eee aree eae er SEN iets cr $8, 200, 000 
Fiseal year 1953: 
Number 


DISASTER LOANS, ETC., REVOLVING FUND, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Public Law 38 (8ist Cong.), approved April 6, 1949, abolished the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation and established a revolving fund of approximately 
$45,000,000 with the Corporation’s assets to be used by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in making and servicing the following types of loans: 

(1) Disaster loans to farmers and stockmen in areas designated by the Secretary 
who have suffered a production disaster as a result of floods, storms, freezes, 
drought, insect infestation, or other similar causes, and who are unable to obtain 
from commercial banks, cooperative lending institutions, or other established 
sources the credit needed to repair the property damaged or destroyed by the 
disaster and to continue their farming operations. These loans bear 3-percent 
interest. 

(2) Fur loans, pursuant to the provisions of title II of Public Law 860 (80th 
Cong.) to bona fide fur farmers actually engaged in breeding or production of 
fur-bearing animals in captivity and who are unable to obtain necessary credit 
from other sources to enable them to continue their fur-farming operations. These 
loans bear 5-percent interest and are scheduled for repayment within a maximum 
period of 5 years. Authority for making fur loans expires June 30, 1953, and not 
more than a total of $4,000,000 may be outstanding for all such loans made. 

(3) Orchard loans, authorized by Public Law 665 (81st Cong.), approved 
August 5, 1950, which amended Public Law 38, to owners or operators of estab- 
lished farms in any area or region where, beginning in 1941, the former Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation had made credit available and the Secretary 
finds a continued need for such credit which is not readily available from other 
established local sources. No orchard loan may be made in excess of $10,000 
and the total amount outstanding for all such loans to any borrower may not 
exceed $20,000. These loans bear 5-percent interest and are repayable within a 
period not to exceed 5 years, depending on the purposes for which funds are 
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advanced, the useful life of security offered, and the individual borrower’s repay- 
ment ability. Orchard loans may not be made after August 4, 1953, and the 
total amount outstanding at any one time for all such loans may not exceed 
$2,000,000. Loans are being made under this authority in the Wenatchee-Oka- 
nogan area of the State of Washington. 

hrough the enactment of Public Law 202 (82d Cong.), the revolving fund 
established pursuant to Public Law 38 was increased by $30,000,000. This 
appropriation was made to enable the Department to make disaster loans to 
farmers unable to secure credit from other sources for replacing or repairing farm 
homes and buildings, equipment, replacing livestock, etc., damaged or destroyed 
by floods during the summer of 1951 in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 


Obligations by activities for the fiscal year 1951 and estimates for 1952 and 
1953 are as follows: 





Actual, 1951 | Estimate, 1952) Estimate, 1953 











1. Disaster loans !_______- DIA tee tlc ie ers A lk $19, 370,424 | $45, 194, 831 $41, 350, 000 
NE NSS IBS EOE ELE ealoy Sel Pees eles 1, 092, 702 750, 000 750, 000 
3. Salaries and expenses. _-.....-- nubhlitiGrules ie sibiiiciaticdtie mares 1, 045, 537 2, 491, 300 2, 416, 300 

Total accrued expenditures._.................--...------- 21, 508, 663 48, 436, 131 44, 516, 300 











1 Includes orchard loans. 


The number and amount of disaster, fur, and orchard loans made from April 
6, 1949,! the beginning of the program, to June 30, 1951, are as follows: 














Obligations, Apr. 6, 1949, 
to June 30, 1951 
Type of loan 
Number of | Amount of 
borrowers loans 
SEES Se BS a oi > 2 En ae eee a, ET Re 34, 563 $49, 964, 885 
eh IER SG, SA ig ik Gey ahs ees ae, RN ea aS pape 3, 079, 034 
INNS S55 Ses ose 2 nts salwawddiserrcasneaasdaasanabac sce auncoy 112 1 89, 400 








1 Orchard loans were not authorized until Aug. 5, 1950. 


Loan status.—The status of these loans as of June 30, 1951, is as follows: 








| | 
Loan ad- | Principal ma-, Principal col-| Interest col- 
vances | turities | lections | lections 


eb ahnaer Sakae ae ms 




















eo ae Lorem 
Disaster loans...._...~-.._.... oan, 408; 900 | $26, 127,829 | $22, 658, 007 | $619, 854 
| SERIES. ie SARE 3, 062, 248 1,813, 191 | 1, 554, 522 | 73, 704 
Orchard loans ___._- 37, 385 | 5, 420 | 5,420 | 79 
O° Rs RT AROSE, SOLES | 52, 705, o07 | 27,946,440 | 24, 217, 949 | 693, 637 





The 1952 and 1953 programs 


Since the inception of the program of generally short-term emergency credit 
assistance authorized by Public Law 38 on April 6, 1949, the Nation has ex- 
perienced unprecedented production disasters through adverse weather con- 
ditions, floods, and heavy insect infestations which materially reduced crop yields 
and resulted in serious livestock losses and property damage in Many areas. 
These conditions have resulted in widespread need among farmers in these areas 
for credit not available through banks, cooperative credit agencies or other estab- 
lished sources. To date disaster loans have been authorized in designated counties 
or all of 44 States and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico because of production disasters 
occurring in 1949, 1950, and 1951. In some of these designated areas, farmers 
have suffered heavy losses in two or even three successive years because of 
disasters. For example, freezes in January and Februzry of 1949 caused severe 
damage to the citrus and vegetable crops in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas and 
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in the Imperial Valley of California, necessitating the designation of these areas 
for disaster loan assistance. A subsequent freeze in the winter of 1949-50 caused 
serious damage to crops in the Imperial Valley and another freeze in the winter 
of 1950-51 did more damage to the citrus trees and growing crops in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas than was done in the previous year. In many of the 
cotton producing States of the southeast and southwest excessive rainfall and 
heavy boll-weevil infestations in 1949 necessitated the designation of these areas 
for disaster loan assistance to enable farmers to continue their operations in 1950. 
The damage from these causes during 1950 was even more severe in the cotton- 
growing States of the South, thus requiring the continuation of disaster loan 
assistance for 1951 operations. It now appears that many areas in the South will 
again require aid under this program during 1952 because of losses due to drought 
and other adverse weather conditions. 

During the summer of 1951 floods along the Missouri River and its tributaries 
caused extremely heavy damage to land, buildings and crops in Kansas and 
Missouri and in portions of Oklahoma, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Nebraska. 
Farmers in these areas will require considerable assistance through disaster loans 
for the repair or replacement of their buildings, fences, the rehabilitation of their 
lands, the replacement of livestock lost in the floods and to meet farm and home 
operating expenses for 1952 and several subsequent years. Drought conditions in 
New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, and in other scattered areas also will necessitate 
heavy lending through this program in 1952. 

Though initial disaster loans are usually discontinued in each designated area 
at the end of the next crop year following the disaster, it is necessary that sub- 
sequent loans be made in these areas for a longer period to many borrowers to 
enable them to recoup their losses from the disaster and get in position to obtain 
credit from their usual sources. 

In view of the continuing need for subsequent credit assistance in large areas 
that have been designated for disaster loans in prior years, the need for initial 
loans in those areas that have suffered damage in 1951, and disaster damage which, 
based on experience, might be expected in other areas during 1952, it is possible 
that more funds will be required for disaster loans in 1952 and in 1953 than in 
any prior year. However, due to the nature of the program, it is extremely 
difficult to project the loan needs of the current and budget years with any 
reasonable degree of accuracy. 

A statement reflecting the status of this revolving fund follows: 


Disaster loan revolving fund 




















1952 (esti- 1953 (esti- 
ae 2000 tsi mated) mated) 

Balance beginning of year. ___-_- $45, 494,334 | $44,550,601 | $14, 900, 244 | | $46, 422, 256 $16, 986, 125 

gees OS PS EE BT as RRR. 1, 630, 227 28, 030, 675 19, 000, 000 33, 830, 000 

Total available. __......._- 45, 494, 334 46, 180, 828 37, 930, 919 65, 422, 256 50, 816, 125 

Loans made. .__...............-.- 929, 922 30, 796, 567 20, 463, 126 45, 944, 831 42, 100, 000 

Administrative expenses____._._- 13, 811 484, 017 1, 045, 537 2, 491, 300 2, 416, 300 
Total accrued expendi- 

EE RRR I RS 943, 733 31, 280, 584 21, 508, 663 48, 436, 131 44, 516, 300 

Balance end of year__._..- 44, 550, 601 14, 900, 244 16, 422, 256 16, 986, 125 6, 299, 825 




















Pb yee $30,000,000 appropriated by the Flood Rehabilitation Act 1952 (Public Law 202) approved 


TIAA 
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Statement of obligations under revolving funds, allotments and other funds 





Estimated | Estimated 


Item Opigations. obligations, | obligations, 


Farm tenant-mortgage insurance fund: Revolving fund for 
payments with respect to insured under secs. 
12 and 13 of the Farmers’ Home Administration Act of 1946. $141, 351 $269, 000 $286, 000 
Disaster loans, etc., revolving fund, Department of Agricul- 
ture (allotment to Farmers’ Home Speen: oe 





making emergency loans to farmers and stockmen 
production disasters and for other in accordance 
with provisions of Public Law 38, 81st Cong. .........-...- 21, 493, 767 48, 419, 831 44, 500, 000 





State rural rehabilitation corporation funds (trust accounts): 
Funds of State rural rehabilitation cor ions made avail- 
able to the Department for rural bilitation purposes 
within the several States as follows: 











865, 391 441, 500 162, 400 
13, 651 14, 214 6, 129 
1, 492 1, ’ 

> SOO REA PEPER ER PERO 

Total, State rural rehabilitation corporation funds- ----- 893, 034 456, 714 169, 529 
State rural rehabilitation funds, new agreements, Farmers’ 
Home Administration (trust account): Funds of States ad- 
ministered by the Secretary under agreements entered into 
between the Secretary and individual States in accordance 

with the provisions of Public Law 499: 
BO eR I is 1h: TARR a i ARR 238, 724 1, 069, 600 1, 397, 500 
Me CERES ac See STRATES ST RD) See Re be Soe fede 2 eee 3, 577, 475 ¥2, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 





Total State rural rehabilitation funds, new agreements. - 3, 816, 199 13, 069, 600 9, 397, 500 


Flood control, Agriculture (Farmers’ Home Administration) : 
For general basin investigations 





ERE EAT S078 9, 000 10, 000 





Working fund, Agriculture, general (Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration), advanced from Atomic Energy Commission: For 
relocation activities in Savannah River area_ 


Mutual security (allotment to Agriculture) (Farmers’ Home 
Administration): For expenses incident to foreign trainee 
Sac ep Pea beignets ots den dibhncm an eden pp idialailaternsebukcder 2,009 


Obligations under reimbursements from Governmental and 
other agencies: Salaries and expenses: 





eter e ree eeee 





208, 000 225, 000 








Farm tenant mortgage insurance fund--.-.-...........-.... 80, 000 4 
RSS 24 Sg CEE ee Ge SR WSO Oe ee 42, 507 117,000 100, 000 
eric becindbicatenk ckghinsinumndsnncks Seghaevoeneg wail 122, 507 325, 000 325, 000 
Total, obligations under revolving funds, allotments, 
enn OR ne ONO ins iis chet a ae 26, 467, 347 62, 551, 154 54, 688, 029 














Mr. Wuirten. We will be glad to have your general statement, 
Mr. Lasseter. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lasserer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 
I am fully aware of the burdens which unsettled world conditions 
impose upon our economy and of your concern in seeing that the 
resources of this Nation are used in a manner which will contribute 
most to our strength and security. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to report to you on what the 
Farmers’ Hone Administration has been doing the past year and 
hope you will ane give me the benefit of your suggestions for making 
our services to farmers more constructive. 

Acting upon past suggestions of this committee, we have given 
particular attention to the wise use and conservation of our agricul- 
tural resources. We are stressing even more this year the making 
of loans which will enable the operators of family-type farms to 
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make the most efficient use of their available land and labor resources. 
This will result in an immediate and sustained contribution to the 
increased production of food, feed, and fiber. 

The need for increased production of agricultural commodifies and 
the effective utilization of all manpower is even more urgent than 
it was a year ago. The study made of low-income farm families for 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report discloses that the 
greatest potential source of domestic agricultural labor today exists 
among families living on small and underdeveloped farms. Their 
problem is not a shortage of labor but rather one of finding ways 
and means of utilizing fully the available family labor supply. A 
recent report by the National Planning Association on underemploy- 
ment in American agriculture further points up that production and 
income per acre on small and underdeveloped farms are generally 
much lower than is economically feasible on the same acres. This 
report also shows that small farmers must be able to obtain capital 
for acquiring additional land, carrying out land-improvement meas- 
ures, purchasing foundation livestock and farm equipment, and for 
other necessary farm-operating expenses if they are to evelop success- 
ful farming systems which will utilize fully their land resources to 
provide productive employment for the available family labor. To 
insure the wise use of additional capital, low-income farmers need 
assistance in- planning and developing these successful farming 
systems. 

These basic problems of underemployment and low productivity 
were recognized and understood by the committee of the Congress 
which made such a thoroughgoing study of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. The farsighted and constructive authorizations which the 
Congress gave the Farmers’ Home Administration provide the 
facilities to deal effectively with these basic problems of low-income 
farmers 

TYPES OF LOANS 


Farm-ownership loans permit the enlargement of farms that are too 
small and the development of farms that are underdeveloped. Farm- 
housing loans and water-facilities loans provide the means for meeting 
specific development needs when the lack of such development is the 
cause of low production and inefficient use of available labor. 


PRODUCTION AND SUBSISTENCE LOANS 


Production and subsistence loans are designed to finance the pur- 
chase of livestock, machinery, and other capital needs required for 
adjustments in farming programs aimed at increased production and 
improved labor utilization. The guidance in developing sound 
farming systems and improved farm practices, which is a fundamental 
characteristic of all these loans, assures the most efficient and effective 
use of the credit advanced. 

Increased emphasis has been given this year to the making of 
operating loans to applicants who have the ability and desire, and who 
have or can acquire the necessary resources, to carry on successfully 
family-type farming operations and repay their loans. 

Loans are not being made to part-time farmers. In addition, loans 
are not being made to applicants solely to meet annual operating 
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expenses if their circumstances are such that loans of a similar character 
will be required year after year. In this way our limited loan funds 
are being used to make the greatest contribution to the over-all 
agricultural economy. 

With the $110,000,000 available this year, we will be able to provide 
only 35 percent of the new applicants the assistance they need and are 
requesting. Funds for new loans will be exhausted in most States by 
late February. With the same funds available in 1953, a similar 
situation will undoubtedly exist. 

Preference is given veterans in the making of operating loans. As 
of January 31, 50 percent of the funds available for loans this year had 
been advanced to veterans. 

Borrowers are required to repay their loans as rapidly as possible 
consistent with their ability to pay. In addition, they are encouraged 
to pay ahead of schedule when income is available. Collections on 
operating loans continue good. The collection of outstanding loans 
is receiving special attention. Collections on production and sub- 
sistence loans made from appropriated funds since November 1, 1946, 
equaled 92.1 percent of the amount which has matured as of De- 
cember 31, 1951. 

Further evidence of borrower progress is reflected by a recent 
analysis of the operations of borrowers who repaid their loans in full 
in 1951 and continued to farm. This analysis shows that the value 
of production on their farms increased more than $8 per acre—from 
less than $16 per acre, a figure that is characteristic of the low-income 
group, to $24 per acre. 

Only a small percentage of all farmers have achieved such a record. 
The net worth of the borrowers who repaid their loans in 1951 has 
increased from $2,667 to $5,029. Such progress indicates clearly that 
small farmers who receive this type of assistance develop efficient 
farming operations and make substantial contributions to the in- 
creased production of agricultural commodities and to the national 
economy. 

WATER FACILITIES LOANS 


The only increase being requested in our budget is an additional 
$1,000,000 borrowing authorization for water facilities loans. With 
the $5,000,000 available for water-facilities loans this year, it is now 
evident that we can serve only 30 percent of the individuals, and 18 
percent of the groups requesting assistance. The demand for water- 
facilities loans continues strong and there will be a large carry-over 
of applications into the 1953 fiscal year. 

In addition to a greater demand for water-facilities loans, a larger 
proportion of the applicants are seeking assistance for irrigation pur- 
poses which result in substantial production increases rather than for 
the installation of farmstead facilities. The increased demand for 
irrigation loans has resulted from the present demand for farm 
products; the prolonged drought in the Southwest; the opening to 
settlement of new farms on reclamation projects; the improved pro- 
ductivity obtained by converting dry farms to irrigated farms; and 
the inability of applicants to obtain credit elsewhere on terms within 
their ability to pay. 

There is also an increased demand for group loans and a larger 
percentage of the water-facilities funds are being used for such loans. 
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The need of settlers on reclamation projects for domestic water 
supplies contributes to this increased demand. A larger total num- 
ber of farmers can be served through group loans than through loans 
to individuals and the cost for water per farm is generally less. 

Collections on water-facilities loans continue very good. Borrow- 
ers are required to pay their loans as rapidly as possible consistent 
with their ability to pay, including paying ahead of schedule when 
income is available. Collections on water-facilities loans equal 99.1 
percent of the amount matured as of December 31, 1951. 

Borrowers who repaid in full in 1950 and 1951 their loans for in- 
stalling irrigation facilities, increased their gross cash income from 
$4,685 to $10,124; their net worth from $11,032 to $23,560; the number 
of beef cows by 33 percent; yields of corn per acre from 16 to 45 
bushels; and alfalfa hay production per acre by 38 percent. 


FARM OWNERSHIP PROGRAM 


I am increasingly concerned over the very small number of eligible 
and well qualified farm families we can serve with the resources avail- 
able to us under the farm-ownership program. A year ago I reported 
to you that the volume of insured loans had greatly accelerated and 
that the acceptability of insured farm mortgages on the part of private 
investors seemed to have been established. 

Two months later, changes in the money market resulted in the 
withdrawal of essentially all the major investors in these loans. This 
leaves the farm-ownership program dependent almost exclusively on 
direct-loan funds. The number of farm families whose undersized 
farms can be enlarged or whose land resources can be developed to 
permit the efficient use of available family labor and the increased 
production of needed agricultural goods will be reduced from 4,281 in 
1951 to an estimated 2,600 in 1953. Forty thousand families are 
applying for such assistance each year. 

During the fiscal year 1951, 4,281 initial loans were made. Of 
these, 2,205 were insured loans and 2,076 were direct loans made from 
the $22,276,000 available. It is estimated that in the fiscal year 1953 
there will be only about 1,000 loans insured since only occasional local 
investors are participating in this program, while the $17,000,000 
available will permit the making of not more than 1,600 direct loans, 
a total of only 2,600 loans for 3,000 agricultural counties. 

More than 95 percent of the initial loans from direct loan funds for 
several years have been made to veterans and even then we have 
been able to meet only a minor part of the veteran need. In the 
general] absence of private lenders for insured loans, we are unable to 
serve nonveterans regardless of how seriously handicapped they are 
by small or underdeveloped farms. Without assistance, they will be 
unable to remove the basic causes of low productivity and under- 
employment and will continue to contribute little to the total economy. 

Farm-ownership borrowers continue to make remarkable progress 
in retiring their loans and in strengthening their economic position. 
For the year ending March 31, 1951, they paid 124 percent of the 
amount due. Their cumulative records show repayment of 127 per- 
cent of the amount due. An analysis of the 1950 operations of those 
borrowers who had received their loans in 1940 and whose accounts 
were still active shows that in this 10-year period they had increased 
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their gross cash income from $964 to $4,347 and their net worth from 
$1,462 to $9,063. Production per acre, after adjustment for price 
change, was increased from $25 to $33.50. 


FARM HOUSING PROGRAM 


Initial loans totaling $23,764,131 were made to 5,135 farm families 
during the 1951 fiscal year to enable them to build, remodel, or repair 
per! omes or other farm buildings under title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949. 

The 2,474 new houses financed last year under the farm-housing 
program cost an average of $6,073. This low cash cost is largely a 
result of borrowers’ making extensive use of salvage and native ma- 
terials and utilizing a substantial amount of family labor to do the con- 
struction work. Consequently, there is little competition from this 
operation for labor and materials used in commercial construction and 
in the mobilization effort. 

Last year 2,085 farmhouses were modernized and repaired at an 
average cost of $2,204. At an average of $1,468 there were 2,611 
new farm-service buildings constructed; and, at an average cost of 
sar were 1,256 additional farm buildings repaired and im- 
proved. 

Preference in the use of farm-housing funds is given to meeting the 
essential housing and other farm-building needs of those families who 
are in a position to make a substantial contribution to our supply of 
marketable commodities. 

That a widespread need for improved farm housing still exists is 
illustrated by a preliminary report of the 1950 census, which shows 
that one-fifth of our farm homes are in such a dilapidated condition 
that they need major repairs or else need to be replaced. The need 
for the construction and improvement of farm-service buildings is 
also extensive, particularly in those areas where changing patterns of 
farming require new or different building facilities to make most 
efficient use of the family labor and land resources. Families receiving 
farm-housing loans are demonstrating their ability to pay for needed 
improvements. Of the 10,300 borrowers with payments due, 97 per- 
cent paid the amounts due on December 31, 1951. We consider this 
a noteworthy record, particularly in view of the fact that these 
families were unable to obtain from conventional credit sources the 
credit they needed to construct or improve their buildings. 


DISASTER LOAN PROGRAM 


Disaster loans have enabled many farmers to continue operations 
and maintain production of essential agricultural commodities at a 
time when they would otherwise have been forced out of business 
completely or have found it necessary to make substantial reductions 
in their operations. Loans totaling $53,560,859 had been made as of 
December 31, 1951, and 86 percent of the principal matured on these 
loans has been collected. We are finding it necessary to continue 
making loans in some designated areas for as many as 2 or 3 years to 
those farmers who obtained disaster loans after suffering serious 
production losses and who have not recovered sufficiently from the 
disaster to return to their former sources of credit. 
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DEBT SETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES 


We are continuing to make progress in closing the accounts of 
borrowers indebted on rural rehabilitation and emergency crop and 
feed loans eligible for settlement under Public Laws 518 and 731. 

During the 1951 fiscal year, the accounts of 132,170 borrowers were 
settled and the accounts of an additional 45,195 borrowers had been 
settled this year. This brings to 626,523 the total number of borrow- 
ers whose accounts have been settled under Public Laws 518 and 
731—$13,145,000 was collected on these accounts in connection with 
the settlements. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The 1953 estimate for salaries and expenses is $220,000 less than the 
amount available this fiscal year. In order to operate within budget- 
ary limitations, we have made a thorough analysis of our personnel 
requirements in all areas of operations and have shifted personnel to 
strengthen points of greatest need. 

In doing this, I have followed my firm policy of giving preference 
to the needs of our field offices. The success of this supervised credit 
program depends primarily on the effectiveness of our county office 
personnel in working directly with farm families. There is a point 
beyond which they cannot be expected to give satisfactory perform- 
ance and I am convinced that the budget estimate for salaries and 
expenses for 1953 reflects a minimum below which satisfactory services 
cannot be maintained. 


SUMMARY OF LOAN COLLECTIONS 


I am sure the committee will find penny; the attached table 
Tus Saat the collection status of all types of loans as of December 
31, 1951. Collections during the entire fiscal year 1951 and during 
the first 6 months of this fiscal year are shown separately. In this 
latter 6-month period, collections totaled $108,548,753, an increase of 
about $15,000,000 or 16 percent over the first 6 months of last fiscal 
year. Principal and interest collections on rural rehabilitation loans 
are now in excess of 100 percent of the total advances. 

Mr. Wuirtren. At this point in the record we will include your 
table on the status of loan programs as of December 31, 1951. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Chairman, I want to point out on Debt Settle- 
ment the reason I hesitated on that $13,000,000 figure is because it 
looked like such a small amount. That represents just the amount 
we have collected from those with whom we have settled on a com- 

romise basis. Around $30,000,000 in addition has been collected 
rom those who have quit farming and whose chattel security had 
previously been liquidated. So the $13,000,000 represents collections 
from just those which have been settled under compromise agreements. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. From all indications, Mr. Lasseter, you are finally 
cleaning up that sore spot. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, we are, and we will certainly be delighted when 
we have cleaned it up. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. I can tell from the lack of mail which I now receive 
on this subject that you must be doing a pretty good job back in the 
field in this work. 

Mr. Lasseter. Thank you. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Wuirten. We will be glad to hear any general statement you 
are prepared to make on salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Lasseter. I want to add that we have this year voluntarily 
absorbed some of the pay increase, about $385,000. The figures we 
give here are, I think, an irreducible minimum; and I am hopeful that 
we do not get caught in any type of rider that will reduce that because, 
as I say, we are just at a point that it will seriously affect our program 
if we reduce below that. 

We are cooperating to the fullest extent of our ability, of our service; 
and IJ assure you that I will continue to watch for economies. But 
we are getting pretty near the bottom of the barrel, a point beyond 
which we should not go, in my opinion. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Lasseter, did I understand rightly when you 
were reading your general statement that the request you make for 
salaries and expenses now, $29,350,000 for fiscal 1953, will be equiva- 
lent to what you have had on hand for this past fiscal year? I think 
you made some such statement. 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes. With the $385,000 that we turned back, as a 
matter of fact, this would be a little more, would it not? 

Mr. Barnarp. No. Relative to this year, the 1953 estimate would 
be about $600,000 less. The actual available, including the Pay 
Act supplemental this year is $29,570,000. The estimate for 1953 is 
$29,350,000, and there is already a $385,000 pay act absorption in the 
1952 available amount. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In reality you will not have more money available 
for that item, then? 

Mr. Barnarp. In fact, 1953 is about $600,000 less than 1952 had 
there been no pay act, 
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WATER FACILITIES LOAN INCREASE 


Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Lasseter, in connection with the loan authori- 
zation, J notice there is an incresse for water facilities loans of 
$1,000,000. The point that has been raised here a number of times 
is that the loans in connection with that activity were much larger 
than the loans made to other individuals. Is that true? 

Mr. Lasserer. When you include the group loans, they certainly 
would be. I think we can give you what it is. 

Mr. Barnarp. The average for individuals is $2,400 this year. 
For the group loans it is about $50,000. 

Mr. Warrren. What is the average loan per individual? 

Mr. Barnarp. It would be about $3,600. per loan. 

Mr. Warrtren. That is about $3,600 as their share of the group, or 
is that the total? 

Mr. Barnarp. If you took all of the loans together and divided 
into the total funds we loan, it would give you about $3,600. Con- 
sidering the average group loan benefiting about 44 individuals, the 
average per person assisted would be about $1,700. 

The $50,000 is the average based on the maximum limitation of 
$100,000 which can be loaned to a group. 


PERCENTAGE OF APPLICANTS SERVED 


Mr. Wuirtrren. You indicate that you are serving only about 30 
percent of the request. What is your percentage with regard to other 
types of applicants? 

M 


r. Lasserer. In the production loans, did I not say 35 percent? 
It is about the same. Of course, on the farm-ownership-loan applica- 
tions, the percentage is much less than that. We can meet only a 
small percentage of that. I have to be forthright about it. Of the 
new applicants, I have always felt that you could water that down 
some. A lot of people apply who are clearly ineligible and certainly 
they would be given very little consideration because their farming 
set-up is such that a loan would not be justified. 

Most of the applicants are bona fide people who could not get 
credit elsewhere and who would, according to our best projections, 
make good with a loan. My feeling is that we are meeting a little 
higher percentage now. My people may not agree with me on it, 
but my contact with it shows that we probably are meeting 40 percent 
or 45 percent of the need. Do you not think so, Mr. Braswell? 

Mr. Braswe .t. Yes, sir; if you take your rejections out. 

Mr. Lasserer. If you take your rejections out and all of that. 

Mr. Barnarp. I think the average carry-over of applications at 
the end of the year which have been screened and are otherwise eligible 
would be some 20,000 to 25,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with your loan authorizations, you 
might furnish for the record the breakdown of the ame-mnts of loans in 
various areas of the country. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Cumulative production and subsistence and water facilities loan obligations by States 
are as follows 





{ 
Production | Production 2 
and subsist- | Water facili- and subsist- | Water facili- 
ence loans, ties loans, ence loans, ties loans, 
Nov. 1, 1946, | 1939 through Nov. 1, 1946, 1939 through 
through | June 30, 1951 through | June 30, 1951 
June 30, 1951 | June 30. 1951 








United States $664, 714 $199, 774 
totals. _______| $384, 103, 590 FH $17, 206, 225 New 7 saad 846, 789 0 
—— New Jersey _. 2, 508, 485 0 
Ai 13, 235, 015 | 0 || New Mexico__._.___- 4, 820, 440 863, 123 
| SSS 1, 280, 336 | 590,940 || New York.. 6, 745, 155 0 
Arkansas. -._-..._-.- 18 497, 731 0 || North Carolina. 
California 6, 091, 616 1, 364, 560 || North Dakota 
6 NS , 371, 1, 186,075 || Ohio- - 2 
Connecticut... 2 220, 585 0 || Oklahoma 
Delaware , 663 | 0 
0 || Pennsylvania.____- : 
Rhode Island_....--. 
South Carolina__-__ .-- 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirren. You have just stated that the amount of money 
which you are requesting for the coming fiscal year is not ample to 
meet all personal service cost including the pay raise voted by the 
Congress of last year. It provides the funds for fewer, employees 
rather than a larger number. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. The number of employees would be 
about 107 less in 1953 than in 1952. 

Mr. Wuirren. You might place in the record at this point your 
personnel figures for the past 10 years. 

(The information referred to fo wy :) 


Man-years of employment from appropriated funds—Farmers Home Administration 
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LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the nature of the language change you have 
suggested on page 186 of the justifications? 
m Mr. Barnarp. This change is in the amount that could be trans- 
ferred to this fund from the Farm Tenant Mortgage Insurance Fund 
for administrative expenses. We have inserted in the language an 
amount of $325,000 to play safe. Actually, we do not believe that 
the collections, based on the reduced insured mortgage program, will 
exceed more than $225,000 this year that will be available in 1953. 


INSURED MORTGAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Do you have any general statement with regard to 
the Farm Tenant Mortgage Insurance Fund? What is the outlook? 

Mr. Lasserer. The outlook is for less insured mortgage money, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for the record to show the history of 
the program year by year and how much was involved in it. 

Mr. Lasseter. | would like to make a general statement on that. 
While he is getting those figures I will say that the program had 
taken on very well until the general interest rates were raised; and 
now the big insurance companies and other big lenders who will lend 
anywhere in the country have retired, frankly, on the basis of the 
yield, which is a net 3 percent to the lender. 

I do not think any of them withdrew because of any dissatisfaction 
in the way the program was handled; but they frankly can get more 
net yield for their money than 3 percent. 

I have been asked by people in the field if I have considered trying 
to get a change in legislation to raise that interest rate. My present 
thinking is that we should not because higher rates will not be helping 
these small farmers. Probably 4 percent which the borrower pays 
right now is about as much as they can stand. I might have to 
change my mind on that if the interest rate continues to tighten, but 
I would prefer to continue on that basis. 

The program is spotty, Mr. Chairman. For instance, in your State 
it is rather good. The banks and some retirement funds there have 
been rather cooperative. Minnesota was one of the leading States. 
The local banks were very cooperative, the country banks. Wiscon- 
sin banks were very cooperative, and, relatively speaking, they are 
doing better. Missouri was not bad. In my own home State of 
Georgia there has been very little money available; not much out in 
Washington, Mr. Horan; or in Kentucky, Mr. Bates. We have not 
had much local participation there. 

Mr. bk sacgy I would like for this breakdown to show by States, 
if you will. 

Mr. Barnarp. By States and by years, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirtren. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Initial ‘nsured farm ownership loans by fiscal years from inception through June 30, 
1951 
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LOANING POLICIES 


Mr. Wuirren. I do not know what the answer is, but I am glad 
you are thinking along the lines you are. I was very much disturbed 
at some of the figures given us by the Farm Credit Administration 
which show a tremendous increase in the debts owed by the American 
farmer. 

I asked—and goodness knows we wish it could happen—what the 
picture would be if tomorrow it was announced we would have peace 
in the world. What kind of a fix would the farmers, with this ex- 
expanded production and surpluses, be in with that cebt? 

Certainly the time to think about the extension of credit is at a 
time like this. It is mighty easy to overextend credit by the lender. 
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It is mighty easy for the borrower to overextend the number of notes 
he has signed. And a little word of caution is in order with anybody 
who is handling the money for the good of the farmer, not to mention 
the good of the fund from which the moneys are loaned. I am glad to 
know you are looking in that direction. 

Mr. Lasseter. I would like to comment briefly on that, Mr. 
Chairman. I was asked that question before the House Agriculture 
Committee last year. There was some fear expressed along the same 
lines. I think the comment was made by one of the members of the 
committee that we probably made a mistake in our appraisals. 

Our appraisals are consistently below other lenders’ appraisals 
throughout the country. We have been criticized for our tight 
appraisals. Only last week my people brought before me a loan 
that they had turned down, and upon which an insurance company 
gave an appraisal more than $4,000 higher than our appraisal. They 
made the Joan. 

In the first place, of course, the insurance company should have 
made the loan and we should not have considered it. We turned it 
down at a certain figure and they went up beyond our figure. I told 
our people we should be very proud of the stand we took in the case. 
We are not out to get business just for business’ sake. 

Mr. Wuitten. We have been very proud of the program which you 
have, and we give you lots of credit for it. 

There is another thing I think I would like to comment on in con- 
nection with your report. The history of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, and later the Farmers Home Administration shows that the 
whole purpose is to help small farmers get a start. There should not 
be any restrictions to keep him small, so far as his income is concerned. 

Through the years there has been a noticeable weakness in my 
section, in that many times a man would purchase, say, 60 acres of 
good flat level delta land; and under the rules they would not let him 
have anybody on the land to do any work except his own family. 

An average family could work about 10 acres of cotton, and that 
would leave 50 acres of land he still has to pay for, with little income 
from the greater portion of it. Under the rules he could not put 
another house on there to have anybody live in it to work for him. 
Little attention was given to putting in livestock. With some of the 
land, perhaps that is not the thing that should be done, but little 
re atom was given to completely utilizing every acre of land that 
1e has. % 

I grew up in an area where for many years hill land was not in such 
demand that the average fellow did not have a good deal more land 
than he actually worked. But the really successful farmer was the 
man who realized that he should have some income from every foot of 
land that he had. 

There has been a noticeable weakness on the part of your lending 
agency in realizing that the rules should be changed. The man that 
bought land and owed for it and had interest being piled up against it, 
should either get in cattle or grain, or something, where he could use 
every foot of land that he had. I think there has been an improve- 
ment in the situation in recent years. 

Mr. Lasseter. I agree, Mr. Chairman, there has been a definite 
improvement. 
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Mr. Wuirrten. We are not trying to make a big farmer out of him, 
but we are trying to make available an income to him as big as cir- 
cumstances will permit. We cannot have rules that tend to keep 
him a small farmer. 

Mr. Lasseter. The only complaint, Mr. Chairman, the real com- 
plaint I have had against our program this year, was whether we were 
leaving the small farmer’s field when we began to restrict these small 
annual-type loans. Our experience with annual-type loans is that 
they do no lasting good. And as I stated in the general statement, 
each year the farmer needs a loan just as bad as he did the year before. 

The farmer is a year older and the farm is a year older. We are 
frankly lending more money to those whom we think have the best 
prospects of paying it out and who have the land resources with which 
to make lasting improvements. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask for the record: You are 
discussing now the general field of economic laws as they apply to 
farm size and operation. What rules do you go by in the laws of 
diminishing returns or diminishing productivity and that sort of 
thing as they relate to the size of the farm in any given area on a 
Federal level? 

Mr. Lassrerer. We have our strict standards as to what the land 
can produce, how much land is necessary and what it can produce. 
Then we estimate what it is going to take to get the land into the most 
efficient condition and what the borrower is going to be able to get in 
returns. In appraisal work, we used the old 1909-14 costs of farm 
products for a long while, then we used 1935-39 prices. We still use 
figures well below the present market prices for products. Is that 
the answer to your question, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. I had in mind—and this is very important when you 
consider’ not corporation farming but one-man farming—studies made 
by the Washington State College. For instance, as regards the most 
economic size of the fruit ranch, for example—and you do make some 
loans in that area—it was 39 acres. That study was made about 1929 
or 1930 by Mr. Chet Hampson, and he made the study based upon the 
economic laws of maximum efficiency. 

He found that an apple orchard, for instance, of 39 acres was the 
most economically feasible size. I just wondered what rules you went 
by on a national basis for various types of farming as regards the most 
economic size of any given agricultural productive unit? 

Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Braswell can give you more detail on that. 

Mr. Braswe.u. Mr. Horan, we have no acreage limitation for dif- 
ferent areas of the country, but we analyze the situation and say that 
the family-type operation is one of the size which the labor of the 
farm family can carry on by itself, except for peak harvest and plant- 
ing seasons; and that that enterprise will produce sufficient income to 
meet farm operating expenses, living expenses and repay debts. 

That could vary from 10 acres in a highly intensive truck-type 
operation to several hundred acres in a dry-land ranch or grazing opera- 
tion. We have consulted with the colleges of agriculture and experi- 
mental stations in the various sections of the country and gotten their 
general recommendations, and then based our recommendations on 
our experience, plus the experience of others and what a typical plant 
in that area will yield in the way of income and will require in man- 
workdays per year. 
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We have gone further this year in our loan making in using, I 
think, every acre on the farm, than in the history of Farmers’ Home 
Administration or the predecessor agencies. We have tried to work 
out systems of farming—and it is typically applicable to the South, 
Mr. Chairman, where we put in row crops, cash crops—which would 
use the available family labor, and then small grain crops, grazing 
crops, and livestock to consume those; so that the labor in the slack 
periods will also be used and provide a more diversified and a more 
substantial source of income. 

That is about the best description of our process. 

Mr. Horan. I think it is very interesting. And, Mr. Chairman, I 
will conclude with this. I wonder if you could amplify the statement 
you have just made now with any available and convenient figures 
that you might have? 

Mr. Braswe ut. As to size of operation? 

Mr. Horan. Yes; I mean various parts of the country. 

Mr. BrasweE.u. Yes, sir; we have some figures we could insert in 
the record about farm ownership. 

Mr. Horan. I think it would be very enlightening to anyone who 
reads the record of our hearings. 

(The material referred to iaiows:) 

In the fiscal] year 1951 the average acreage in farms purchased with farm owner- 
ship loans was as follows: 

Average 
acreage 
Area purchased 
Pacific Northwest ¥ 84 
| ESE es oe 2 134 


DI Ls Se Ss ee Soe URSA: REN es a is lee 186 
EES ED EERE: EOE a Se a sii ig ea 107 


Northeast Thi se hte gt ‘Pia Sinn yess SRN Shah a a cae 111 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES COSTS 


Mr. Lasserer. Mr. Chairman, could I put another statement in the 
record about salaries and expenses before you get to that? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lassretser. This information was requested by the Senate last 
ear. We did not have it exactly but I would like to put in the record 
ere about the comparison of our administrative costs now and in 

1947, the first year of operation of the Farmers Home Administration. 

The estimate in 1953 of $29,350,000 would be only about $23,900,000 
at 1947 salary and travel rates. In other words, at 1947 salary and 
ig rates we could do the same job with $23,900,000, over $5 million 
ess. 

During 1947 when the Farmers Home Administration was estab- 
lished, salaries and expenses obligations were actually $35,400,000. So 
the point I am making is this. We are operating now a more diversi- 
fied program with a weighted amount of $23,900,000 compared to an 
actual $35,400,000 in 1947, which is a weighted reduction of 
$11,500,000. I am not pointing out that the reduced amount has 
hurt us. Probably in some respects it has helped us, but I do like 
to point out in these days of complaints about overstaffing that that 
is what we have done, and we are very proud we have been able to 
do it and do as good a job as we have. 
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FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. Wuirren. We would like to know about your housing loans 
and what your experience has been. We would like to have a table 
showing the amount of loans that have been made by areas. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


Initial farm housing loans from inception through June 30, 1951 





1950 1951 





Amount Amount 





$17, 380, 749 $23, 764, 131 


1, 150, 270 1, 206, 809 
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Mr. Lasseter. These are some before-and-after pictures, Mr. Say ‘ 

Chairman. There is one of those in the Columbia Basin. Those boys nN 

that go out there are not starting out in luxurious manor houses. Mi 

They live rather roughly and they have to take a lot, because those Mi 

winters are rather rugged. 7 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I want to insert this in the record be- 
cause it is to Mr. Lasseter’s credit. He and I stood on one of the 
demonstration farms about 2 years ago out on the Columbia Basin 
and we heard the Bureau of Reclamation’s information man telling us 
about the demonstration farm. 

We went out and saw them and their experiments in sorghums and 
other grains. But as this man was talking he pointed over to the 
house on the demonstration farm and he said, ‘“‘Well, now, that house 
was built by the State College of Washington. It cost $11,000.” 

Mr. Lasseter was standing beside me, and at that time he said, 
“For a beginning farmer, they are going to have trouble getting that 
kind of money out of my shop.” 

Mr. Lasserer. Costs have gone up since then, too. 

Mr. Horan. Later on we were in the same car and we passed by 
some houses where they were building a beginning unit, and you 
commented that that was the thing that you wanted to encourage. 
| thoroughly agree with you, and I did appreciate your observations. 
I think you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Wuirren. I had asked about the housing program. I would 
like to have the figures in here as to how much you have done in the 
areas. It has gone over in a big way, has it not, and you have been 
able to keep the amount of the loans down so that your farmers are 
able to meet them? 

Mr. Lasseter. It hes been successful. We consider it highly suc- 
cessful. You could not call it big, but it has been very highly 
successful. 

Mr. Barnarp. We have held the average size of the loan down. In 
1950, which was the first year, the average loan under section 502 of 


the act—that is where the individual has ample income to pay for 
improvements—was $4,613, and this year it is still only about $4,900. 


DISASTER LOANS 


Mr. Wuirren. Turning then to the “Disaster loan revolving fund,’’ 
we would like an explanation of that in the record. Last year we had 
quite a presentation as to the disaster in Kansas and Missouri. Con- 
gress tried to meet that by providing funds through the various lend- 
ing agencies, including your own. ‘Thirty million dollars was appro- 
priated to assist people in that area. What has been your experience 
on this activity out there? 

(Notre.—A consolidated report on this activity is provided on pp. 568-570.) 


Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Braswell could probably give you the esti- 
mates. Of course we are not through with it yet, Mr. Chairman. 
There is probably more activity now than there was last year. But I 
did talk with the State directors involved last week. I do not recall 
what the estimates are. Mr. Braswell, you know them rather well. 
Say, for Kansas, how much will we need in Kansas, the projection 
now? 

Mr. Braswe.u. About four to five million dollars for this year. 

Mr. Lasserer. Missouri? 

Mr. BrasweE.u. Missouri will be five to six million dollars this year. 
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Mr. Lasserer. In other words, that is right around $10 million. 
And how about Iowa? 

Mr. Braswe... Very little. 

Mr. Lassrerer. Ten or twelve million dollars total will be what 
will be loaned in that specific area, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. What do you think about the $30,000,000? Is 
there any need to leave that available, or should a part of that be 
returned to the Treasury? 

Mr. Lasseter. I think that it really ought to be kept available 
somewhere. 

Mr. Wuirren. Whether that would be true or not would be based 
upon the available amount in the fund to meet your general obliga- 
tions. What is the status of the fund now? 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman, this year, fiscal 1952, including the 
loans that we make in the Midwest flood area, it will be, we estimate, 
about the smallest year yet. Other areas in the country have not 
suffered the disasters that they had in fiscal years 1951 and 1950. 

We have actually loaned through December 31, 1952, since the 
program began, $60,500,000. In 1950, the largest program year we 
loaned $32,000,000. In 1951 we loaned $21,000,000. But we also 
loaned $18,000,000 from the supplemental production and subsistence 
loan authorization to those same individuals suffering disasters in 
areas designated under Public Law 38. The revolving fund would 
not have been adequate to cover both the $21,000,000, and the 
$18,000,000 loaned from the special authorization. The collections 
have been good this year. We have collected $17,000,000 through 
January 31, to a point where it has not been necessary to dip into the 
$30,000,000 at all. In fact, we have over $20,000,000 right now of 
the original fund which is a different situation than we estimated 
earlier in the year before we were aware of what production disasters 
might occur throughout the country. The balance at June 30, 1952, 
probably will be about $4,000,000 exclusive of the $30,000,000 in- 
crease to the fund. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like for the record to show a table of the 
experience since you have been handling this disaster loan program 
including the amount of loans by years and the amount of collections. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Stratus oF Disaster LoAN REVOLVING FuND 


The following table shows the activity under the disaster loan revolving fund 
established by Public Law 38 (8ist Cong.). The estimates are revised to reveal 
the current estimate of total loans and administrative expenses in 1952. Except 
for the $30,000,000 addition to the fund by the Flood Rehabilitation Act, 1952, 
the estimates indicate a balance of only $4,273,620 on June 30, 1952. 


coun 
prev 
Tl 
very 
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mere 
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Cpiminal eaogimt in Gand 2 ee Ea a $45, 494, 334 
Obligations by fiscal years: 
Loans: 


Total, loans. __ 


Administrative expenses (includes Solicitor’s Office) : 


1952 (estimate)..._....... oe Lad Gee cuiuuc | tee 


Total, administrative expenses -__- j ey 2, 942, 269 


Collections by: fiscal years: 


1, 630, 227 
23, 030, 675 
19, 000, 000 


Total, collections___ _- : 43, 660, 902 
Increase to fund from Flood Rehabilitation Act, ‘1952____________ 30, 000, 000 
Estimated balance in fund, June 30, 1952 34, 273, 620 

Mr. Lasserer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this about the 
disaster loans. I think that last year I felt that we could ride it out 
without extra funds. I think I discussed that with you, at least 
personally. But I am very much afraid of putting into the record 
an estimate that the added amount will not be needed. 

For instance, I have just been out in west Texas, and that continued 
drouth out there is really becoming serious. That is certainly going 
to require a lot of loan money; and also in Oklahoma, Mr. Stigler, 
and parts of Colorado and New Mexico. They say that that is one 
of the most serious droughts since the old days, the Dust Bowl days. 
Whether that means that we will use all of that money within the 
next few years I do not know. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are not lending it unless vou have to or else 
you would not have the $30,000,000. 

Mr. LasseTer. It is as safe there, I suppose, as anywhere else. 

Mr. Wuirren. The money is not drawn out of the Treasury except 
when it is loaned? There is no interest paid on it? 

Mr. Lasserer. No. I want to say this about disaster loans. One 
of the criticisms that has been expressed about that program is that 
we will declare an area a disaster area and include a few counties 
within the area, whether the statistics show that that particular 
county’s income is as good that year as it was the year before or in 
previous years. 

That comes about by the fact that half of the county would be 
very prosperous and have bumper yields, and the rest of the same 
county probably had a drought or a flood or something like that. 

So at the point where we declare a disaster area it does not mean 
that we are going to necessarily make a lot of loans in that area. It 
merely means that loans are available for the individuals who actually 
suffered a disaster. 

Mr. Stieter. Along that line, Mr. Lasseter, one portion of the 
county being prosperous and the other not, that was very true in 
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my section when the boll weevil hit it. There just was no cotton. 
Of course the income that would normally be derived from that was 
taken away from the farmer, and the farmer was without funds to 
reseed for another year. 

While I am on that subject, a moment ago you were speaking about 
the various States; Missouri and Kansas and Iowa, I believe, were 
mentioned. Of course Oklahoma was included in that flood disaster 
as well. I certainly am pleased with the speed you used in getting 
down into the northeastern part of Oklahoma in making these disaster 
loans, because they were needed at the time. I was in constant touch 
with a lot of folks down there, and they said the matter was handled 
very expeditiously and very satisfactorily. 

I am wondering: Have you been able to meet all of the demands 
for disaster loans? 

Mr. Lasseter. From the standpoint of money; yes, sir. For 
instance, in Oklahoma so far we have loaned, through February 8, 
$278,000 in that area. Oklahoma is next to Kansas and Missouri in 
the amount loaned; far ahead of Illinois or Iowa or Nebraska. We 
have loaned $2,400,000 in Missouri; $840,000 in Kansas; and $278,000 
in Oklahoma. 

I overlooked that a while ago when I was discussing that area. 
But in answer to your question, we do now have sufficient funds with 
which to make these loans. 


REPAYMENTS ON LOANS 


Mr. ANperRsEN. Mr. Lasseter, I have always been very greatly 
interested in your organization because here is the one place in the 


whole Department of Agriculture to which farmers or young men who 
have no other way of securing credit can come and get an opportunity 
to build up a farm business of their own. 
I want to say, too, in southwestern Minnesota, rsa erly. 
s 


that the banks of that area feel that your organization a very 
decided need. I have seen time after time, after you folks have 
started a man toward financial success and they have become a good 
credit risk, later on to commence to do business with their local bank. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the need for this particular pro- 
gram. I would like to ask, so as to get it into the record: In relation 
to production and subsistence loans, I note by this table attached 
to your general statement that as of December 31, 1951, you had 
advanced over the period of years in principal a total amount of 
$436,677,000. I note that of this amount of loans, we have maturities 
amounting to $293,396,000. 

The interesting thing to me is seeing the figure in the third column, 
which shows that, of the total of $293,396,000, the sum of $270,000,000 
has been met by the borrowers. I believe that is a correct analysis 
of the tables? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would indicate that approximately $23,- 
000,000 or possibly 8 percent of the total of principal maturities are 
delinquent. 

Mr. Braswe .u. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that is a good record. Here we have the 
group of farmers, who according to banks, have very little if any credit 
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status; yet, this group are only 8 percent back in meeting their obli- 
gations to the Government. This would indicate very good work in 
the field among your supervisors. 

Mr. Horan. I| might interrupt there; the interest is $21,000,000. 

Mr. LassEerer. We spent some money, too. So, I think we are 
better off just sticking to the principal, because, after all, it has cost 
us something to do business. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Further, Mr. Lasseter, I do not presume that all of 
this $23,000,000 is lost by any means. 

Mr. Lassrerer. No, sir. Look what our record is on the collection 
of old cases. Every day we are getting collections on some of those 
old cases. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. When we turn to column 6, we find you have only 
written off to date approximately $753,000. In other words, you 
consider that amount as lost. 

Mr. Lasserer. That is right. 

-. BrasweE.u. There is a little of that in judgments that we will 
collect. 

Mr. Lasseter. A little of that; not much. I would rather say that 
much is gone. Mr. Andersen, I do not suppose you want this on the 
record ; but, counting prepayments, Minnesota has paid 100.1 percent 
of their production loans as of June 30, 1951. 

Mr. AnpzersEN. I think it should go on the record. Any good 
word for my State of Minnesota is always appreciated. May 1 
further analyze this. In other words, you have so far come to the 
conclusion that $750,000 is for all practical purposes lost, with the 
possibility of a little saving even at that. But that certainly is a 
mighty small percent of $436,000,000. It would seem to me that that 
would run to about one-sixth of 1 percent, if my figure is correct. 

Mr. Lasserer. Something like that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In the final analysis, Mr. Lasseter, it appears to 
me that you can figure on operating in the future with an anticipated 
total loss of only 2 or 3 percent; can you not? 

Mr. Lasseter. About 3% percent is the reserve we set up. For 
an accounting basis, that is what we use. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I reiterate what I had to say to start with: that, 
next to the price-support program, I think for direct benefit to agri- 
culture this is the best program of all in the Department. 

Mr. Lasserer. Thank you, sir. 


ORCHARD-LOAN PROGRAM 


4 Mr. Horan. Mr. Lasseter, how is our orchard-loan program coming 
ong? 

Mr. Lasseter. I do not think we have loaned quite as much as 
we thought we would there, but we will give you the figures. 

Mr. Barnarp. At December 31, 1951, we had loaned only $97,960. 
That includes this fiscal year and what we did last year. The collec- 
tion record on these loans is better than anything we have. It is 
164 percent of the maturities. ‘ 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I happen to have appeared over on 
the Senate side when we passed Public Law 665. At that time 
Senator Magnuson, Senator Anderson, and others were there; and 
we commented at that time that we were liberalizing the farm-credit 
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program to the extent of increasing the amounts to be loaned and the 
responsibilities of the Administrator. 

I know of no other program where we have to rely, if we are 
intelligent, upon the responsibilities of an administration. In that 
type of loaning program we have to rely upon the wisdom of those who 
are administering these facilities. It is difficult to lay down fixed 
rules. A rule that will apply in the State of Washington will be 
completely out of kilter if you get down in the State of Georgia. 

We have to rely on you, and I want to personally, and for the 
record, pay my compliments to the personnel that I know of in the 
Farmers Home Administration. You can administratively, where 
we cannot, reach it. We cannot reach it through anything we do 
or this committee of Congress does. We have to rely on you fellows, 
and you can either follow the lines that have been followed in the 
past, when farm security told men that they did not have to pay 
anything back—that it was Government money and it was free—or 
you can lift people up and make them good citizens again. 

That has been done in my district. I have seen it. I have been 
with your folks out of the Spokane office and I am pretty proud of 
the things they have done—folks that might otherwise have been 
welfare cases and today they are good citizens and very proud of them- 
selves and what they have done. 

Generally, what are your preparations for the big responsibility 
we have in the State of Washington on the Columbia Basin project? 


LOANS ON COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. Lasseter. Mr. Horan, of course we have worked pretty closely 


with you during the past few years on that. We have known this 
was coming, and I am a little worried about our ability to meet the 
need. The estimates we have so far as to what we will need there in 
fiscal year 1953 are about $5,000,000 production and subsistence 
loans. On the farm-ownership and development loans, we will need 
about $2,500,000 more than we can fairly use of the funds included 
in the 1953 estimate. 

We expect to have available about $2,500,000 for the Columbia 
Basin. I understand there will be very nearly 800 settlers coming in 
there this year. Is that about right, Mr. Braswell? 

Mr. Braswe.t. Yes. 

Mr. Lasserer. We estimate that probably half of the settlers, or 
probably a little more, are going to have to come to us. The people 
in that region have been very cooperative with us. We made studies 
of the loan needs there, and they think that we can do the job. I am 
a little concerned about two things: One, whether we will have the 
money with which to do a proper job—and frankly I do not want to 
say we can do the job if we cannot—the second is that we are going 
to have some trouble meeting the maximum needs as set forth by the 
applicants. A good many are going to expect that we set them‘up 
immediately as a going concern on the level that frankly they hope to 
attain 5 years from now. 

We are going to have some difficulty there holding the line on loans 
to applicants who want to start off at once as a first-class going con- 
cern. That is going to be difficult. 
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Walter Duffy, our State director, is in town, and he is concerned 
about that situation. I think we can handle that if we base our ceilings 
on sound economic footings, and I believe we can. We have had other 
difficulties before, but I want to get on record as saying that we just 
cannot figure out exactly what a man wants and then write him out a 
check for it. That cannot be done. 

But, even with our appraisals and our standards as to the size of 
loans, it is going to be mighty tough working it out with the funds 
available. 

Mr. Horan. Three years ago I asked Secretary Brannan to make 
a study of the credit needs in anticipation of what was coming up. 
At that time we would have to get from other sources, other than 
private capital, about 42 percent of the total credit needs here. 
Would your present budget take care of the needs at this time? 

Mr. Lassrerer. The needs have increased some since that state- 
ment was made, too. 

Mr. Horan. Definitely, that would have to be brought up to 
date. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Lasseter. Answering your question, Mr. Horan, we can meet 
about 50 percent of it now—that is, 50 percent of the 42 percent. 

Mr. Horan. Wherein is the budget inadequate? 

Mr. Lasseter. Production and subsistence loans, $2,500,000. 

Mr. Horan. They are short $2,500,000? 

Mr. Lasseter. Yes, sir, and farm-ownership and development 
loans are also short $2,500,000. 

Mr. Horan. In other words, then, the present budget will be about 
$5,000,000 short of what it should be? 

Mr. Lasseter. In order to enable us to do that job properly out 
there within our standards. 

Mr. Horan. Your record is such I am inclined to look with favor 
upon an increase, perhaps. It is not a matter of spending money; it 
is a matter of rehabilitating people. That is Nation-wide; it does not 
happen to apply only to my district. I happen to be talking of the 
Columbia Basin because it is an easy one to look at. We are starting 
people out there, and we are going to try to make successes of them; 
and, if you get one successful neighbor, the rest of them will profit by 
it. If you get one misfit in a community, of course that draws down 
the moral tone of the whole community. 

Mr. Lasseter. That becomes the rule rather than the exception. 

Mr. Horan. I hope you encourage these folks like the Cheskies 
that lived in that tent. 


ADEQUACY OF LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Sriauer. Mr. Lasseter, I listened to your statement with a 
great deal of interest. I am talking about your general statement 
now. I would like to make some comments on it and ask some 
questions. 

I am particularly interested in the family-sized farm. As I see the 
picture today, I think it is in grave danger. I know in my own area 
there are many people coming from outside of the State and acquiring 
large acreage, and the ne farmer is being gradually pushed out. 
I do not know whether that is a good or a bad sign, but I do know that 
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the youngster who comes out of college or who desires to acquire a 
farm, particularly a veteran, just does not have any finances at all to 
acquire that farm. 

was told that 30 years ago the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
issued a statement that a young farmer and his bride without hope of 
inheritance had a 6-percent chance to own a farm during their lifetime. 
Now, to me that chance is too low. I want to find some method of 
raising that operation. 

I understand the latest statement of the BAE shows that 30 percent 
of all farm sales during last year went to the nonfarmers. To me that 
is an especially dangerous trend. I note that in your request here 
you are only asking for an increase in water-facilities loans of $1,000,- 
000; and then in your general statement on page 2 you make the 
statement that— 

With the $110,000,000 available this year, we will be able to provide only 35 
percent of the new applicants the assistance they need and are requesting. Funds 
for new loans will be exhausted in most states by late February. With the same 
funds available in 1953, a similar situation will undoubtedly exist. 

I know in my area rigbt now on production and subsistence loans, 
and particularly on farm ownership and farmhouses, po money is 
available. I am getting quite a few Jetters from farmers and veterans 
who would like to own a farm. The only avenue, the only place they 
can go to, is your organization. 

Of course the same situation obtains on your farm housing, farm 
ownership. I note you make the statement that, “I am increasingly 
concerned over the very small number of eligible and well-qualified 
families we can serve with the resources available to us under the 
farm ownership program.” 

You make the further statement that 40,000 families are applying 
for such assistance each year. I am just wondering, in view of those 
statements, why you limit your request as you did in your budget 
request? How much did you originally request for these loans? 

Mr. Lassersr. Mr. Stigler, I will say that we asked for more than 
the present estimate before you. 

Mr. Stigter. What were your figures? 

Mr. Lasseter. We asked for $73,000,000 for farm ownership and 
farm housing loans and that was reduced by the Department to 
$40,000,000. It was reduced by the Bureau of the Budget to $38,- 
er We asked for $150,000,000 for production and subsistence 

oans. 

I do not want to get out of line with our over-all economic situation, 
the fiscal situation of the Government. 

a Stieter. No one else does; no one on this committee does, 
at least. 

Mr. Lasseter. But everything you said is entirely true, not only 
in your State but throughout 'the Nation. I feel that we are the 


last chance of so many family-sized farmers, their last chance to 
stay on the land. I personally would certainly hate to see this trend 
increase, nonfarmers buying 30 percent of the land. 

The reports of these associations and the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report point the finger right at us as being about the 
only source of credit, and I say the only weapons we have with which 
to combat this fast migration off of the farm. 
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Mr. AnperseEn. If you will permit a further answer to your question, 
what did you say relative to production and subsistence loans? What 
did you ask for? 

r. LasseTer. $150,000,000. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much did the budget give you? 

Mr. Lasseter. The Department cut it to $120,000,000, and the 
Bureau of the Budget cut it to $110,000,000, the same amount we have 
this year. I have no criticism of those other agencies. 

Mr. Stricter. When you state you are not able to meet 35 percent of 
the demands, to me that is rather alarming, particularly in view of the 
fact that your collections on, for instance, production and subsistence 
loans here equal 92.1 percent of the amount which has matured as of 
December 31, 1951. 

It occurs to me that in making loans of this character, we are 
increasing our resources of this Nation by making such an investment 
of this character. I just want the record to show whether or not you 
had made the request and if so the amount of it. 

Mr. Lasszetrer. We certainly did. I know everything you say is 
true from my long experience, and it is rather heartbreaking to have to 
turn down some of these people who are deserving of this em 

Mr. Horan. Why should we turn deserving people down? 

Mr. Lasseter. I do not know. Of course that is a question I can- 
not answer. I can answer my part:‘I do not have the money. I do 
not think it has ever been put across to the American people about this 
program, the fact that we are just lending money and we expect to get 
it back, and by and large we do get it back. e are not a financial 
encumbrance on this Government. 

I have not been able to get that idea across at all. We make our 
credit hard to get, and I realize the danger in having all the money we 
need to meet all of these loans. I agree that probably we would get 
into trouble because we would inaeunnedlie make some loans we 
should not make. 

I admit that we have to be extremély careful, and I agree that too 
much money would ruin us. But somewhere in between that and what 
we have I think is the answer. 

Mr. Horan. The answer to any inflationary trend is more produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Stieter. You certainly cannot get that without making the 
tools and equipment available to these farmers. 

Mr. Lasserer. The increase per acre on our borrowers’ farms is far 
better than average. I pointed out here that the production per acre 
on the part of our borrowers is far better than the average farmer. 

Mr. Stiater. Your general statement here shows how much more 
the farmer is worth after you have gone in there and helped him than 
he was before you extended that loan. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is what I say, he increases his net worth much 
faster than the average farmer. 

Mr. Sriater. Of course, when you do that you are just increasing 
our natural resources in my opinion. 

Mr. Lasserer. And taxes for counties and States, too. 

Mr. ANpersEN. One further question, Mr. Lasseter. In relation to 
your water-facilities loans, just how far do you go in cooperating with 
Soil Conservation Service in your plans? 
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Mr. Lasseter. In order to save time I will let Mr. Braswell answer 
the details on that. 

Mr. Braswe .t. Soil Conservation works with us on all of our 
association loans and on practically all of our irrigation loans. Actu- 
ally Soil Conservation engineers do a large part of our engineering 
work on all of the association loans and on more than three-fourths of 
the individual irrigation loans. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. I gather, then, the cooperation is pretty close? 

Mr. Braswe tv. Yes, sir; very close. In fact we could not carry 
out as good a water-facilities program as we have now if it were not 
for the Soil Conservation assistance. 

Mr. Wuitten. What have been your annual collections for the 
last 2, 3, or 4 years gross as compared with your new loans? 

Mr. Barnarp. In 1950—I am excluding disaster loans because that 
is a part of the revolving fund—loans were $124,877,000. We 
collected $101,268,000. In 1951, the loans were $153,147,000, and 
we collected $128,156,000. In 1952, the estimates are these. The 
loans will be $155,000,000 and the collections will be—this is revised 
estimate—about $153,000,000, practically the same amount as we 
are putting out. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course those are gross figures and that does not 
mean any losses there. But the point I wish to make is you have 
about reached the point where your collections on the loans which are 
outstanding are equivalent to the new loans that you make. 

Mr. Lasseter. We lost ground for a couple of years because of the 
farm housing program which was just getting started. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is one other question, and that has to do with 
the $30,000,000 disaster-loan program. That is a loan authorization, 
and until you have use for the funds you do not withdraw them from 
the Treasury? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. 
wines Wuirten. So it is merely an authority that is carried on the 

oks 

Mr. Barnarp. It was a direct appropriation to the revolving fund. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is in the revolving fund, but you do not pay any 
interest or charges against it, and you do not withdraw it from the 
Treasury until you actually use it? 

Mr. Lasserer. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Thank you, gentlemen. This completes the hear- 
ings on this item. 
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WITNESSES 





FEesRuARY 21, 1952. 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


M. L. WILSON, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION WORK 
W. H. CONWAY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION WORK 
MRS. ALICE LEWIS, CHIEF BUDGET SECTION 
RALPH 8S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PayMents TO States, Hawau, ALAsKA, AND Purrto Rico 


Amounts available for obligation 





j 
1952 estimate | 












































1951 actual 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate an $27, 103,498 | $27, 135,000 $27, 169, 129 
Reimbursements from other accounts - 9, 2, 797 2, 797 
Tota] available for obligation - .-._...._.---- 27, 113, 412 27, 137, 797 27, 171, 926 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.----...--- —14, 744 2 5 SSC 
ek ie ppp rgee ees eae ee eee 27, 098, 668 27, 134, 542 27, 171, 926 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1. Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for 
cooperative agricultural extension work - ...............-- $26, 853, 408 | $26, 885, 000 $26, 919, 129 
2. Federal administration under Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, 
title II (act of June 29, 1935), as amended ashe the act of 
June 6, 1945 (Public Law 76). 235, 256 246, 745 250, 000 
TOU CHRP CNN ok ans clack ein oc cb acer 27, 088, 754 27, 131, 745 27, 169, 129 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
2. Federal administration under Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, | 
title II (act of June 29, 1935), as amended by the cct of 
Pe GB ee BE Pw noone oe a son ces ce ceses 9, 914 2, 797 2, 797 
Obligations incurred... ._- 27, 098, 668 27, 134, 542 27, 171, 926 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number 0 manent positions. _......................- 51 48 46 
Full-time =< t of all ot ia Vela chanap lage Say <i A eos eee ee. ett ‘ 
Average number of all employees_-_-................-.-.--..-- 45 43 43 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
gE ee ee ee ie Se $4, 417 $4, 801 $4, 809 
pS RS aE a EEE” = Aarne Fe GS8-6.6 GS-6.5 GS-6.4 
Personal mega = ob ations: ; 
Permanent positions... ......... ....... PS Se a ee $196, 787 $204, 119 $205, 427 
Part-time - eapernny positions.......___... Og Spat gil ole edie 
Regular pay in excoss of 52-week base_._....___...-.------} ...-2-----.2.- 773 790 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details ____. - LR SR Wei aaa 
Total personal service obligations.....................-. 202, 278 204, 892 206, 217 
Direct Obligations 5 
OR Ian nine swe e Sar aes ocpannpanssoaeecen 192, 541 202, 095 203, 420 
02 ETE AS ART RT A ES a ee ae 24, oss 30, 000 31, 630 
03 Transportation ti oc Ranehentnnnichbodeee 100 100 
04 Communication services... -................----.--------- 1, iss 1, 200 1, 500 
05 Rents and utility services_...................-.---.-.....- ‘68 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction .........................----.-. 4,112 5, 000 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services............-........--.. ------ 4, 166 3, 100 3, 100 
Services panes | a4 other agencies : 2, 241 2, 000 2, 000 
08 Supplies and materials I 1, 555 1, 500 1, 500 
OD I icteict ich Sp ieruteetctbwpsnndudpesekasis 5, 053 1, 500 1, 500 
Moras arenas aa ac te wom | ramen | 8 
of May 22, 1928) ..._...._... ¥ 000 . 1, 480, 000 
— -Jones Act, sec. 21, title it (act ‘act of June 29, sheen etb ‘stone monn, 
pAveipeueeth hit dEnKi nn gs bes guhbenrascawee 000 
Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, title Il, of the act ap- 
ttre nant bn i d by the act of June 
iiplpehralalisesciaoasdimneiniretaionnn eiagihanizel 12, 250, 000 12, 250, 000 12, 250, 000 
— ey —_ (act of Apr. 24, 1939)_..__.- 555, 000 555, 000 555, 000 
ska: 
(Act of Feb. 23, 1020)... ...-..----..----.--....... 13, 950 13, 950 17, 300 
a oh Oct. Zi, 1949, Public Law 417)_._......._.- 42, 150 42, 150 42, 558 
CAE OE BME: BU BOO a os wenccene den sccbctnnescckoe 408, 000 408, 000 408, 000 
(Sec. 3, act of Mar. 2 1931), extension of Capper- 
Ketcham Act of Puerto = inn chess spsaboeas 31, 348 31, 348 82, 131 
(Act of Oct. 16, 1949, Public Law 406).._..._._.__. 40, 000 71, 502 101, 090 
Housing Act of i948, title V {Public Gan Nii; sec. 506a_ 33, 050 33, 050 , 050 
15 Taxes and assessments... ...................-..-.-...-..- 48 150 150 
Det Ginet CAIN isis nd ncccnvccbicnccctcemmcdccnece 27, 088, 754 27, 131, 745 27, 169, 129 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
I nn inedineaemecaal 9, 737 2, 797 2, 797 
02 © 9 ER CORES SNE A, aE 2 aE FRE Se Se “ie einai. 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
SE CR in ci iccantincunbsgenbiiuendaltipimiialiets 9,914 2,797 | 2, 797 
Obligations incurred...........-...-.------------------- 27,008,668 | 27,134,842 | 27, 171, 926 
Analysis of expenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_.............-.-.-.-.-- $19, 118 $443, 835 | 2, 703 
Obligations incurred during the year_.._............-..--..--- 27, } 27, 134, 542 | 27, 171, 926 
27,117,786 | 27,578,377 | 27, 614, 629 
Deduct: | 
Mpabeberen dle CRGREIONO. noon sc snk nn nceesncacesn 9,914 2,797 2, 797 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year .._._...........-...- 443, 835 us 703 487, 439 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years-_---_..........---- 006 }..-.......-.--]-.-.--------- 
Cn TEES 1S ae SOE Rear 26,663, 481 | 27,192,877 | _27, 124, 303 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -._...................---.--. 26, 644, 930 26, 689, 642 26, 682, 890 
Out of prict authorizations... .........2.<-2scceenaneossne 18, 501 443, 235 441, 503 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 





















































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate... -..-.---.-------------------------- $891, 000 $850, 000 $905, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases. -.....--..-------]-------------- 58, 000 |. .......-.-... 
Reimbursements from other accounts..........-..----.------- 9, 486 6, 880 6, 880 
Total available for obligation -. . -......-.-.-..--.------- 900, 486 914, 880 911, 880 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings... ...-..-------------- PP RE EE Ann ibaa teed. cnn ccun 
Obligations incurred_.............:----.---.-.---------- 885, 618 914, 880 911, 880 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of In- 
formation, Agricultare”’........-...-...--------------------- 2, 500. jn nnn nn-ssfsness-ns2----- 
nel GUNN ois ha 883, 118 914, 880 911, 880 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations | 
1. General administration and business service___.......-..--- $190, 583 $194, 200 | $193, 500 
2. Review and analysis of State budgets, projects, and plans 
paent gg arr tev of State expenditures from Federal pay- 
EER a Sia ea 9 SERS a Ea 43, 484 45, 200 45, 000 
3. stoniae and coordination of State and county extension 
WOU. iid si deni AA aceite dk acbindcininennancadnaam 156, 302 167, 500 167, 000 
4. Dewsonnent of technical subject matter for use by State 
RENIN ONIN kw RO ioe. et enececensancence<n 144, 441 182, 800 152, 300 
5. Field studies of extension work and the training of extension 
WONG sa cats sc acties bsp and oes kei did awe 96, 337 99, 600 99, 300 
6. Preparation and distribution of visual material and exten- 
sion literature to Department and State extension forces _- 154, 333 154, 900 154, 400 
7. m development and coordination of extension agri- 
SUNT, RN aia tink Sa Sh itipcncccennccnancnn 88, 152 93, 800 93, 500 
Total direct obligations...................-...-.-...---- 873, 632 908, 000 | 905, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 
1. General administration and business service___............- SOAS Se See 
2. Review and analysis of State budgets, projects, and plans i 
and suenaatien of State expenditures from Federal pay- | 
WIE, ocinicictintnnpmmasensens sathddundaahtoliiedh aihohse ie 4, 567 6, 880 | 6, 880 
3. vieaies and coordination of State and county extension } 
Wi cc rtkeiee day hacen een caaieaskdndts anlocenincnenane DE Fads ccc caoucin ease 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | | 
PUN GUS sheen ap son can cowenencenene 9, 486 | 6, 880 | 6, 880 
Tinta Ui en 883, 118 | 914, 880 911, 880 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 








Summary of Personal Services 


‘Total number of permanent tions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 














Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positi 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 





Total personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 








Personal services__ 

Travel 

Transportation of things. - 

Communication services_-______--- 

Rents and utility services____- 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services ___- : 
Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment. _.-_.- snide ain 

Taxes and assessments... __- n 


Total direct obligations - 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts! 
01 Personal services._...............--. : 


a. | ae le 
06 Printing and reproduction 


Fs 





peeps 
g|ugezeeue 


z 








Total obligations ne out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts. ____- 





Total obligations. __. 





Analysis of ENN: 


| 
Ea 1951 actual | roszestimate| 15 1953 estimate 


$107, 265 
911, 880 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year - etic SE $72, 417 $89, 936 
Obligations incurred during the year_____- 885, 618 914, 880 


; 
| 
| 
| 





| 988,035 | 1, 004, 816 1, 019, 145 
Deduct: | } 
Reimbursable obligations. ____. ; 9, 486 | 6, 880 | 6, 880 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. eee 89, 936 107, 265 102, 546 
Adjustment in obligations of prior year--__-._-. -- | 1, 429 | | Sia wbeaheees | 





Total expenditures... .................-- ‘ 857,184 | 890, 671 | 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ._--_--- 786, 717 748, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___- 70, 467 88, 296 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases.__.|.........--- 54, 375 3, 625 








Mr. Warren. We have with us Mr. M. L. Wilson, Director of 
the Extension Service, and his associates. 

We are always glad to hear from you, Mr. Wilson. In connection 
with your statement, I would like to have pages 235 through 237, 
240 through 251, 252 through 257, and 260 through 262 of the justifi- 
cations inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 
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EXTENSION SERVICE 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914, inaugurated the present Nation-wide 
system of cooperative Federal-State extension work in agriculture and home 
economics. Its function is to take the research results, farm situation, and program 
facts of the Department of Agriculture and the State agriculturai colleges and 
experiment stations to farm people in terms of local, ready-for-use application. 
The activities of the entire cooperative extension organization are directed toward: 

1. The improvement of farm income through the application of science and 
farm mechanization., Emphasis at present is on increased production, decreased 
production costs, and improved marketing. 

2. The improvement of health through better nutrition and more adequate 
health facilities and services. 

3. The improvement of family living through better housing, rural electrifica- 
tion, and more adequate labor saving equipment. 

4, The improvement of educational and recreational facilities for the home and 
the community. 

5. The development of a better understanding of, and more effective participa- 
tion in community, State, National and international affairs to the end that 
constructive policies may be determined. 

6. Conservation of resources for the benefit of the Nation and future genera- 
tions. 

Funds for payments to States are distributed to each State, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii, partly on the basis of prescribed amounts and partly on the 
basis of the rural population, the farm population, and, within limitations, as the 
Secretary may determine. The cooperative extension service derives its finances 
from Federal, State, county, and local sources. These funds are used within the 
States for the employment of county agents, home demonstration agents, 4-H 
Club agents, State specialists and others who conduct among rural people the 
joint educational programs adopted for local application. 

The Federal Extension Service maintains its central office in Washington and 
carries on its functions through the State extension services in cooperation with 
the 51 State and Territorial land-grant colleges, and a network of county extension 
offices in more than 3,000 counties. 

On November 30, 1951, there were approximately 12,700 State and county 
extension workers attached to the State organizations, and 264 Federal employees, 
200 of whom were in Washington. 





| Estimated, | Budget esti- 
1952 mate, 1953 





Appropriated funds: | 
Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico___-_-._- $31,846,250 | $31, 880,379 
Salaries and expenses . 908, 000 | 905, 





etal eimeeramiind meme co | 32, 754,250 | 32, 785,379 
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Summary of appropriations, 1952, and estimates, 1953 





Total esti- Budget 
Item mated avail- | estimates 
able, 1952 1953 





Payments to States: 
oa 23 eee TEE Or Tee $1, 480, 000 


ad-Jones eee title IT: 
12, 000, 000 12, 000, 900 
12, 500, 000 
559, 000 |. 

59, 858 

Parte Rico. : 541, 221 
Housing Act of 1949, title V: Sec. 506a f 33, 056 
Cooperative agricultural extensiun work (permanent). ‘ 4, 711, 250 








Total, payments to States H 5 31, 880, 379 
Salaries and expenses ; 905, 000 





tal 32, 785, 379 
Deduct permanent appropriation: Cooperativ e agricultural 
extension work —4,711,250 | —4,711, 250 


Total, direct annual appropriations. _...............-- 28, 043, 000 28, 074, 129 +31, 129 

















1 Includes $20,255 estimated savings due to sec. 409 of 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act. Of this amount 
$17,000 is being used to meet pay adjustment costs in 1952, leaving $3,205 in reserve. 
2 Includes estimated supplemental of $58,000 for pay adjustment costs pursuant to Public Law 201. 


Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for cooperative agricultural 
extension work 

Appropriation act, 1952 $27, 135, 000 

Budget estimate, 1953 27, 169, 129 


Increase +34, 129 
Summary of increases, 1953 


To reflect change in rural population in Alaska, as shown in the 1950 


+3, 758 
To reflect change in rural population in Puerto Rico, as shown in the 
1950 census +783 
To provide for the further development in Puerto Rico of extension 
work in agriculture and home economics as authorized by the act of 
Oct. 26, 1949 +29, 588 


Project statement 





1952 esti- 1953 esti- 
Project 1951 mated mated 





. Capper-Ketcham Act (act of May 22, 1928) - $1, 480, 000 $1, 480, 000 $1, 480, 000 
. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, title II (act of 
June 29, 1935) 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
. Bankhead-Jones Act, see. 23, title II of the 
act approved June 29, 1935, as amended by 
the act of June 6, 1945 12, 250, 000 12, 250, 000 12, 250, 000 
Administrative expenses, Federal Extension 
EELS SEIS LS 235, 256 1 250, 000 250, 000 

. Additional extension work (act of bscatt 24, 
1939) 555, 000 555, 000 


Act of Feb. 23, 1929 13, 950 é 17,300 
Act of Oct. 27, 1949 42, 150 +408 42, 558 
. Puerto Rico: | 
Act of Aug. 28, 1937 5 408, 000 
Sec. 3, act of Mar. 4, 1931, extension of 
Capper-Ketcham Act to Puerto Rico_- . i $2, 131 
Act of Oct. 26, 1949, Public Law 406-- _- 40, 000 101, 090 
7. Housing Act of 1949, title V. sec. 506a 

Unobligated balance 

Total pay adjustment costs 

















Total available or estimate 27,103,498 | 27,135,000 27, 169, 129 





1 Includes $20,255 estimated saving due to sec. 409 of 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act. Of this amount 
$17,000 is being used to meet pay adjustment costs in 1952; leaving $3,255 in reserve. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Funds available for fiscal year 1952 for direct payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico for cooperative agricultural extension work total $31,- 
596,250. In addition, $88,180 was allot from funds appropriated to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for State and private forestry cooperation, and $406,600 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act (title II, RMA). 

The entire amount for payments to the States and Territories is paid directly 
to a designated officer in each State and Territory, and the funds are disbursed by 
them in accordance with budgets and programs of work submitted by the State 
directors of extension and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. Some offset 
by States and Territories is required by law before the funds become available. 
At present extension work is being financed about 40 percent from Federal sources 
pes about 60 percent from State and local sources. The funds are used by the 
States for carrying on extension work with rural people. Paid workers are being 
assisted by a network of voluntary neighborhood leaders who cooperate in carrying 
out extension programs. 

The use of these funds is indicated in greater detail in the following tables. 
Table 1 indicates the sources of funds allotted for cooperative extension work in 
the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for 1952, including allotments for 
farm housing and agricultural marketing. Table 2 shows estimated direct pay- 
ments to the States and Territories for 1953, indicating those which require offset 
by State, county, or local funds; those where such offset is not required; and the 
basis of allotment. Table 3 indicates the various classes of field agents employed 
with extension funds. 
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TABLE 2.—Statement of direct payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
indicating those requiring offset by States and Territories, those not requiring oak 
offset, and basis of distributions, as estimated for 1953 





Azsount to Reet peace 


Total 
be paid 
estimate, | without 


offset Amount Basis of allotment 











1, bn eens (Smith- |! $4, 711, 250 $500, 000 | $4, 211, 250 
ver 
2. Capner-Ketcham Act 2 1, 480, 000 
3. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, title IT 312, 000, 000 
4. Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 23, title II, of | 12, 250, 000 
the act approved June 26 29, 1935, as 
amended by the act of June 6, 1945. 


. es extension work Specified by law. 

aska: 

Act of Feb. 23, 1929 (extension of ; Rural population. 
Smith-Lever Act to Alaska). 

Act of Oct. 27, 1949 (Public Law 417). q 

Extension of Capper-Ketcham Act Do. 


to Alaska. 

Extension of Bankhead-Jones Act, Farm population. 
title IT, sec. 21, to Alaska. 

Extension of Bankhead-Jones Act, Do, 
title IT, sec. 23, to Alaska. 

7. Puerto Rico: 

Act of Aug. 28, 1937 (extension of Specified by law. 
Bankhead-Jones Act, sec. 21, to 
Puerto Rico). 

Act of Mar. 4, 1931, sec. 3 (extension 732 131 12,131 | Rural population. 
+ A ae armen Act to Puerto 

cn). 

Act of Oct. 26, 1949 (Public Law 406) 101, 090 \ Farm population. 
(extension of Bankhead-Jones Act, 
sec, 23, title II to Puerto Rico). 

8. Housing Act of 1949, title V, sec. 506a 33, 050 . Diseretion of Secre- 
(Public Law 171). tary. 


Total, direct Federal payments...-| 31, 630,379 , 546, 17, 083, 521 




















1 $10,000 to each State, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

2 $20,000 to each State and Hawaii. 

3 $20,000 to each State, Hawaii (balance on farm population basis). 

4 $10,000 to Alaska (act of Feb. 23, 1929) (balance on rural population). 
§ $20,000 to Alaska (balance on rural population). 

§ $20,000 to Alaska (balance on farm population). 

7 $20,000 to Puerto Rico (balance on rural population). 


TABLE 3.—Erxtension field agents employed June 30, 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 





June 30, 1948 | June 30, 1949 | June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1951 





State supervisors 747 767 784 
Subject-matter specialists: 
ull-time specialists 1, 456 2 5 1, 697 
Part-time specialists 420 426 459 551 

1, 876 


2, 623 














County workers: 
Agricultural agents 4. 492 
Home demonstration agents 2, 949 
Boys’ and girls’ club agents 650 
Negro extension agents 726 


8,817 
11, 440 11, 810 























Number of agricultural counties in the States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
Number of agricultural counties now having one or more agents 


1 These are special 4-H Club workers. In the majority of States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
4-H Club work is conducted by county agents, county home demonstration agents, and assistants. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


1, General.—The primary function of the cooperative extension service in 
agriculture and home economics is education. The Nation-wide extension service 
is performing this function in an ever-widening range of subject matter and with 
the aid of an increasing number of techniques. The broad objective is to improve 
the economic welfare, nutrition and health, family and community life of rural 
people and to help them solve the many interrelated problems which affect their 
lives. 

At present there are 12,642 technically trained workers including 119 directors 
and assistant directors; 5,296 county agricultural agents working with farmers 
and boys and supervising extension work within their respective counties, 3,658 
home demonstration agents working with homemakers and girls, 665 State 
supervisors, 656 4-H Club agents working exclusively with rural young people, 
2,248 whine 5 matter specialists. 

Federal, State, and county governments share in the cost of maintaining the 
cooperative extension service, The biggest increase in extension funds in recent 
years has come from State and local sources which now contribute 60 percent of 
the total funds, reflecting the strong local support for cooperative extension work. 
More than two-thirds of these funds continue to be spent in the counties in line 
with the localized nature of extension work to help meet local problems. 

2. Facts and figures.—Extension placed a great deal of emphasis on surveying 
its educational methods during the past year, to see where improvements could 
be made. The most widely used method was personal contacts. The number 
of personal contacts made by county extension workers alone totaled 20,567,181, 
an increase of half a million over the previous year. Another time-tested educa- 
tional method used by extension is meetings. Attendance at extension meetings 
reached a all-time high last year of 74,633,965, some 4% million over the previous 

ear’s total. 

. Other widely-used educational methods were demonstrations, tours, achieve- 
ment days, and encampments. Last year, nearly 800,000 method demonstrations 
were made before an over-all attendance of almost 16,000,000; over 32,000 tours 
were held with 1,600,000 persons participating; nearly 60,000 result demonstra- 
tions were presented to over 2,500,000 persons; nearly 30,000 achievement days 
were held which involved 6,500,000 persons; and over 8,000 encampments, with 
400,000 persons attending, were sponsored by Extension. 

3. In-service training.—Extension fully realizes that we are living in a rapidly 
changing world. Therefore, probably no other supervisory activity of the past 
year equaled that of in-service training. Right down the line, from the national 
to the county level, agents and specialists attended some type of training school— 
short-term schools, workshops, clinics, seminars, and graduate schools. 

A truly outstanding feature of the year’s work was the regional school for 
Negro Extension workers held at Prairie View A. & M. College in Texas. More 
be 10 percent of the Negro Extension workers in the United States attended this 
school. 

4. Home demonstration work.—The rural family is the main target of Extension 
education. An Extension objective is to help the rural family understand the 

ssible improvements in rural living, and then to achieve these improvements. 

ince the rural wife and mother is one of the well-springs of better family living, 
much emphasis is put on educational work with women—home demonstration 
work. 

During the year, Extension’s 3,658 county home-demonstration agents and 
assistants, aided by other Extension employees and 450,000 women who served as 
volunteer local leaders, influenced well over 3,000,000 families to make improve- 
ments in their homemaking and family living. ays and means of improving 
family health and increasing family comfort and happiness are studied. Drudgery 
is taken out of everyday tasks by modernizing homes and by simplifying work. 
Beauty is brought into the home through study of color and design. 

Volunteer leaders gave generously of their time, energy, and skill to forward 
home-demonstration work. They attended training schools in the various phases 
of the program, teaching what they learned to members of their local groups. 
They carried on demonstrations in their own homes so that neighbors might see 
and want to do likewise. They multipled the services of the home-demonstration 
agent many times. 

The interests of home demonstration. women have advanced far beyond their 
homes. They have taken the logical step from better homes to better com- 
munities. They sponsor health clinics, hot lunches in schools, libraries, and 
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community beautification programs. They also recognize other factors which 
affect the well-being of families, such as problems of good government, interna- 
tional understanding, and good will. he home demonstration program is 
fundamental. 

5. 4-H Club work.—Throughout the year the keynote of the 4-H Club pro- 
gram found expression in & new national project titled, ‘“Defense in Depth,” and 
built around production, conservation, and character-building projects for the 
almost 2,000,000 young people in club work last year. Project work was de- 
veloped, demonstrations given, discussions conducted, and exhibits planned all 
geared to help build America’s agricultural might. 

The enrollment in 1950 of boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 21 years 
reached the highest level in history—1,990,932, which was 104,718 more than 
‘the year before. The percentage of young people who satisfactorily completed 
project work in farming and homemaking subjects increased from 77.8 percent 
to 79.1 percent, another record. This was a great source of satisfaction to the 
274,277 local leaders who helped make the program such a success. 

Also, during the past year, a total of 684,580 boys and girls enrolled in 4-H 
Club work for the first time. This made a grand total of nearly 15,000,000 
mean te boys and girls who have participated in the program at one time or 
another. 

4-H members produced more food last year than in any previous year as a 
part of the national 4-H defense mobilization program. Over 100,000 acres of 
garden products weré grown, as well as 500,000 acres of other food crops. In 
addition, 4-H members raised over 1,000,000 head of livestock, including dairy 
cattle, sheep, beef cattle, and hogs, and over 9,000,000 chickens, turkeys, and 
other fowl. In all this work in food production, careful attention was given to 
improved methods of breeding, cultivation, pest control, feeding, marketing, and 
other practices which augmented the family food supply; and in turn, the family 
income. 

An excellent showing was made by 4-H members in preserving the surplus of 
food produced at home, thus stretching the much-needed family dollars. In all, 
over 4,000,000 quarts of food were frozen and 8,000,000 quarts were canned 
according to recommended practices. In addition, a large amount of food was 
preserved by brining, curing, drying, or storing. 

6. Agricultural mobilization —The Cooperative Extension Service works with 
Federal, State, and county agricultural mobilization committees in informing all 
farmers of the 1952 production goals for the highest level of crop and livestock 
production in the history of the Nation. State and county extension workers are 
providing farmers with the additional know-how that they need to attain the high 
production. Educational programs and activities to improve the use of labor and 
machinery on farms in view of the shrinking farm labor force are under way in 
many States. 

7. Grow more, preserve more, use more-—Because of high prices and an increasing 
demand for food last year, one of the first steps in agricultural mobilization was 
the initiation of an expanded home gardening and food preservation program. 
The Extension Service was assigned leadership of the program, and outlined an 
orderly and gradual expansion of the home growing and processing of food, with 
-the goal, ‘‘Grow more, preserve more, use more.”” It was aimed at (1) expanding 
existing gardening programs; (2) strengthening extension work in food preserva- 
tion with an eye to improving diets; (3) encouraging people without gardens to 
use and preserve products when available in quantity at local markets; and (4) 
especially encouraging the increased use of tomatoes and green leafy vegetables. 
Without exception, State Extension Services responded to the challenge. In- 
creased seed sales, requests for gardening and food preservation publications, and 
reports from the States indicated that there were probably 2% to 3 million more 
gardens last year than the year before. 

8. Better grasslands—The efforts of Extension in cooperation with other 
agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture to set in motion a 
Nation-wide grasslands program has borne fruitful results in the first year. 
Improvement in grasslands has been in the extension picture for several years, but 
coordinating the work throughout the country into a national program came to 
the forefront early this year after four Extension directors, one from each region, 
worked with others of the Department on the National Grasslands Steering 
Committee in setting up a suggested procedure for all agencies to use as a guide on 
the National and State levels. A recent survey shows there is now an organized 
plan with varying degrees of methodology, in each of the 48 State extension 
procrams. 
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There are three principal reasons for pushing a grasslands program at this 
particular time: (1) High levels of production of food, fiber, and industrial products 
must be obtained immediately. emands for maximum production to supply the 
increasing population will expand in the years ahead. (2) Our grasslands provide 
the largest potential resource for increased agricultural production that we have. 
(3) We have no new frontiers to push into and must therefore apply agricultural 
science to increase the production per acre on our grasslands in the same manner 
we have with other crops and livestock. 

Although grasslands provide the major raw materials for the production of 
meat, milk, and other livestock products, of which there is a shortage at this time, 
that is not Extension’s only reason for accelerated activity in this field. The 
plan is to encourage farmers to fit grasslands into a long-time system of sound 
farming in such a manner that not only ample food will be produced but the 
nation will be strengthened through profitable balanced farming and the land 
and water resources will be conserved for future generations. 

9. Small grains—The wheat crop has steadily grown in importance inter- 
nationally as well as nationally. Also due to the world food situation, wheat 
has been an important cereal for export. Among the more important cultural 
practices being recommended by Extension Service, is better land preparation 
through a system of fallow where land is rested every other year. his allows 
more humus to be returned to the land and permits better seedbed preparation. 
Demonstrations on green Manure crops were carried on in every wheat-growing 
State by Extension agronomists and county agricultural agents. The adoption 
of improved varieties and strains, together with the application of scientific 
agronomic practices, have led to the continued improvement in production of 
all small grains. 

10. Fruits and vegetables —Fruit is becoming more and more important in 
our economy. Extension accelerated its program last year in recommending 
new varieties, orchard-management practices, fertilization programs, and mulch- 
ing, pruning, thinning, grafting, grading, and packing practices. Over 60,000 
fruit growers were helped to obtain new and better varieties for their particular 
growing conditions, and 437,852 others were assisted in developing more adequate 
pest and disease-control programs. More than 50,000 were also advised on how 
to control rodents and other animals. 

Crop production guides of last vear called for a 4 percent rise in the production 
of fresh vegetables, and a 22 percent rise in the quantity of processed vegetables. 
Extension has done its best to help farmers meet this tremendous challenge. 
There were 243,695 vegetable growers assisted last year in obtaining new varie- 
ties, 61,614 who used lime at Extension’s direction, 402,144 who carried out 
improved fertilization programs, and 822,744 who were helped in solving their 
insect and plant disease problems. 

ll. The seven-step cotton improvement program.—A definite organized Extension 
educational program for high-quality low-cost production of cotton has been 
followed in the cotton-producing States since 1946 that has resulted in an in- 
crease of 37 pounds of lint cotton per acre on all farms where the seyen-step 
cotton program was followed. These seven steps are designed to enable farmers 
to be more efficient not only in the production but also in the harvesting and 
marketing of their crops. For instance in one of the leading cotton States where 
farmers followed the Extension recommendation on insect control, they produced 
$100,000,000 worth of cotton more than if they had not followed the recommended 
practice. Mechanization is another of the seven steps where extension has been 
able to assist farmers to a marked degree. Due to the decrease in the number of 
people on farms, coupled with the loss of labor to industries, mechanization in 
the Cotton Belt has been accelerated at a faster rate than it would have normally. 

Extension directors in the cotton States have a committee of directors that is 
constantly on the alert to find new ways of assisting cotton producers in main- 
taining efficiency in their production methods. At a recent meeting of this 
committee the following statement of principle was adopted as the Extension’s 
over-all cotton education policy for 1952: 

“The Extension Service in the Southern States will emphasize and support 
cotton production on the basis of a sound long-time balance farm program, 
encouraging that combination of practices and organization on each farm that 
best meets the needs of the farm family, the land, available equipment, and labor 
supply.” 

12. Extension dairy work.—Agricultural extension agents in 2,966 counties 
assisted farmers in dairy-production work equivalent to over 111,405 working 
days. Home demonstration agents spent 1,084 days in assisting families, both 
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rural and urban with requirements concerning the best utilization of milk products 
for economy and health. Over a half million farmers were assisted in dair 
breeding and herd improvement work through 6,901 organized farm groups. 
much larger number of farmers were assisted with general technical advice on 
dairy farming, such as improved methods of feeding, and control of parasites and 
diseases. On January 1, 1951, there were over 4,000,000 dairy cows enrolled in 
dairy breeding associations which is an increase of 44.2 percent over a year ago, 
and the Dairy Herd Improvement Association program has increased to 2,143 
associations with 1,186,615 cows under test. 

13. Extension animal husbandry.—Livestock production work is conducted 
largely under well organized programs aimed at keeping the supply of animal 
products adequate for acl and acceptable in quality and at the same time 
profitable from the standpoint of the producer. In addition to the traditional 
practices contributing to increased efficiency in livestock production, various 
techniques for the practical application of performance testing was probably the 
most significant development of the past year. The year was characterized by 
much activity in the area of feed supplements, especially the new vitamins and 
antibiotics. 

14. Ralanced farming pays.—Balanced farming means that, with the assistance 
of the Extension Service, farm families have considered the resources available 
to them—land, family labor, livestock and equipment—and then developed a 
farming plan to make the best possible use of these resources. A good example 
is in Missouri where nearly 19,000 farms operated last year under the extension 
balanced farming plan. Records show that this Missouri program has increased 
cooperating farmers incomes 30 to 100 percent. Balanced farming pays off in 
direct monetary returns. a 5 

15. Farmer cooperatives—Extension people helped farmers understand the 
function of cooperatives so they could make a wise choice of whether to belong or 
not. Extension workers have grown to realize that there is need for a fuller 
understanding of cooperatives on the part of young farm people. Some of the 
phases of the information on cooperatives given to adults and youth alike were 
(1) the possibilities and limitations of farmer cooperatives; (2) criteria for deter- 
mining whether there is an economic need for a cooperative; (3) the steps to 
take in organizing sound methods of financing; (4) proper accounting and auditing 
procedure; (5) maintaining members; and (6) public relations. 

16. Better equipment—Better farming.—Extension work in agricultural engi- 
neering has been geared to meet the needs of a rapidly changing agriculture. 
The increased use of mechanical equipment is sweeping agriculture into a new era 
of efficiency. It has made possible a 21 percent increase in farm production in 
10 years, and 12 percent reduction in the number of farm workers. Farmers 
today produce 50 percent more per hour than a decade ago. The following 
statistics indicate the number and kind of services county agents and specialists 
gave farmers in 1950: 


Selection of mechanical equipment 
Efficient use of mechanical equipment 
Maintenance and operation of mechanical equipment 


17. Housing—Housefurnishings.—Great strides have been made since 1945 
in improving rural houses and furnishings and equipment. However, 73 percent 
of farm homes are still without bathrooms and 55 percent still without kitchen 
sinks. These are conveniences extension will help families secure as defense 
mobilization requirements permit. Helping young couples and families with low 
incomes improve their living conditions will have a special emphasis. The 
choice, selection, and construction of curtains, slip covers, and refinishing furniture 
will be taught to lower the cost of housefurnishings. During the past year— 

227,000 families received help on kitchen improvement. 

54,000 families received help in planning and building new homes. 
116,800 families received help in remodeling houses. 

871,000 families received help in selecting and repairing furniture. 
135,000 4—H boys and girls completed housefurnishings club work. 
119,421 rooms were improved. 

441,031 articles made. 

18. Food and nutrition.—Extension has contributed much to the improvement 
of diets in the rural areas. Many ingenious teaching methods have been worked 
out to help families know whet they should eat and efforts are being made to 
motivate the families to eat good diets. More attention is also being paid to 
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food needs of young children and the older family members needing special 
dietary help. ow to prepare food to conserve nutrients and to combine foods 
in well-balanced attractive meals is being emphasized. Food programs are 
being adapted to television and many homemakers who are not ordinarily reached 
through the extension program are now being reached through this medium. 
During 1950— 

1,536,000 families were assisted in improving their diets 

1,032,636 families assisted with canning 

1,629,551 families assisted with food preparation 

1,477,186 families assisted with food supply 

856,000 families assisted with freezing 

506,000 families assisted with food buying 

227,000 boys and girls enrolled in food preservation clubs 

505,000 boys and girls enrolled in food selection, preparation, and baking 

19. Parent and family education.—Mobilization, fear of war, and uncertainty 
on the economic front are increasing the tension which endanger mental health 
and security. Recent research has shown the importance of happy family life in 
the development of well-adjusted, mature people who can face our present national 
and international problems. Family life education has made important contri- 
butions in relation to the growth and development of children; in interpreting 
for youth their role in national life and in helping young people adjust their life 
plans to period of military service. During 1950— 

392,014 families were assisted in problems of child development and guidance 

471,700 families were assisted in improving family relations 

176,996 families were assisted by recommending play equipment, furnishings 
and clothing for their children 

723,571 families were assisted in improving family recreation 

21,463 4-H boys and girls received training in child care 

20. Working with Negro families.—A total of 435,038 Negro families received 
benefits from the Extension Service program last year. The number of Negro 
families reached by extension is showing a definite upward trend each year. 

In specific areas of work, 234,770 farmers improved their agricultural practices, 
192,098 women improved their homemaking methods, and 199,707 young people 
were entered in 4-H Club projects. 

The phase of the agricultural program involving increased production centered 
around the problems of helping farmers obtain improved varieties of seed, to 
correctly use lime and fertilizers, and to control plant and insect diseases. For 
instance, 45,648 farmers were assisted in obtaining improved corn varieties, 32,067 
in obtaining cotton varieties, and another 30,386 in obtaining vegetable varieties. 
Also, agricultural agents helped Negro farmers with livestock production, con- 
servation, and marketing problems. In the field of conservation, for instance, 
46,905 farmers were assisted in correctly using green-manure or cover crops, and 
another 40,550 were helped plan better crop rotation programs. 

In nutrition and health, the diets of 141,502 Negro families were improved as 
a result of extension work. Assistance was also given 109,377 families in food 
preparation problems, and another 166,153 families in problems relating to food 
preservation. 

In the field of home management, 39,189 families were assisted last year with 
time-management problems, 22,320 with making home accounts, 23,429 with 
financial planning problems, and 19,972 in developing home industries as a supple- 
mentary source of family income. In clothing, 94,784 homemakers were helped 
with construction, 77,229 with remodeling, and 72,113 with selection problems. 

Over 325,000 Negro families were assisted with child development problems, 
39,201 in improving family relationships, and another 61,419 in improving home 
recreational habits. 

The work in home improvement was an outstanding feature of the year’s pro- 
gram. Extension agents helped 13,579 Negro families in remodeling their homes 
and another 5,416 in constructing new ones. They also assisted 7,819 families in 
installing sewage, water, and heating systems. There were 33,839 kitchens im- 
aes at extension’s direction last year, and 38,631 other rooms remodeled. The 

ome grounds of 47,265 families were also improved with extension’s help. 

The nearly 200,000 young people enrolled in Negro 4-H Club work completed 
a total of 590,308 projects last year. Most of the boys concentrated their project 
work in the fields of home come corn, poultry, and swine. Many of the girls 
also enrolled in poultry and home gardening projects, but the majority worked in 
home-ground beautification, food preparation and preservation, health, clothing, 
and home room improvement. 
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Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) 


Project statement 





| 1952 | cane 
eee | pay ad- 1953 
Project | (estimated) | justment | (estimated) 
I | absorption) 





. General administration and business service. _..._- ..) $190,583 $194, 200 —$700 $193, 500 


’ 
1 i 
2. Review and analysis of State budgets, projects, and | | 
plans, and examination of State expenditures from | 
‘ederal payments 43, 484 | 45, 200 | 
. Planning and coordination of State and county ex- | } 
tension work 156, 302 | | 

. Development of technical subject matter for use by | 
State extension forces 144, 441 152, 800 | —500 152, 300 

. Field studies of extension work, and the training of | 


— 200 45, 000 
' 
| 
| 

extension workers _ 96, 337 | 99, 600 | —300 99, 300 
| j 
| 


167, 500 —5 167, 000 


. Preparation and distribution of visual material and 

extension literature to Department and State 

extension forces : 154, 333 154, 900 | —500 
. Program development and coordination of exten- | 

sion agricultural economies -................-.-.--- 88, 152 | 93, 800 | —300 
Unobligated balance - - 14, 868 I RE ore Pel eee 
Total pay adjustment costs }} (60, 000) | {+2, 000] 


Total available o: estimate. .- 88, 500 | | —3, 000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to ‘Salaries and expenses, | 
Office of Information, Agriculture” 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


_ 
‘ 











Total appropriation or estimate 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


1. General.—The Federal Extension Service is the administrative and co- 
ordinating organization for the Nation-wide cooperative agricultural extension 
service, and the general educational arm of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It promotes close cooperation between the State land-grant colleges 
and the United States Department of Agriculture and is responsible for providing 
leadership for the formulation of extension policy and programs in the States. It 
is responsible for keeping State extension workers supplied with the information 
they need to carry to farm people and assists the State extension services in local 
program development, staff training, and teaching methods. 

During the fiscal year 1951 State budgets covering estimated expenditures of 
approximately $76,000,000 of Federal and State extension funds, and 1,157 plans 
of work, were reviewed. Vouchers were examined involving approximately 
$17,000,000 of Federal and State offset funds, including payrolls and travel 
expenses, to determine if each expenditure was in accordance with the purpose 
of the appropriations approved by Congress and in line with approved work plans 
and projects. 

2. Planning and coordination of extension work.—Federal extension leaders in 
county-agent work, home demonstration, and 4-H Club work aid in the continued 
improvement of the organization, administration, and direction of county exten- 
sion work. They regularly visit State directors, supervisors, and other staff 
members and assist them in the general development, supervision, and coordina- 
tion of extension programs. They help extend good administrative and super- 
visory practices from one State to another and take the lead in supervisory con- 
ferences, workshops, and in other activities and events where national or regional 
coordination or leadership is needed. 

3. Technical subject matter in agriculture is developed by subject-matter 
specialists in agriculture and home economics, animal husbandry, poultry, meat 
technology, agronomy, forestry, soil conservation, dairying, horticulture, ento- 
mology, plant pathology, agricultural engineering, cotton ginning, and rural 
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electrification. Their function is to assist the States and the Department in 
doing a more effective educational job in the various subject-matter fields. They 
not only carried information from the Department to the States but also brought 
back from the States to the Department suggestions for dealing with problems 
of the extension services or the farmers. These specialists visited the States and 
attended State, regional, or national technical or training meetings, or conferences. 
They “ag wr a with industry in conducting broad national programs such as 
those in housing, clothing, and pest control. In cooperation with other divi- 
sions and agencies, they prepared bulletins and releases; material for use in slide 
films, motion pictures, and other visual aids; took part in radio and television 
programs; and prepared articles for farm and home magazines. 

4. Education in home economics.—Four Federal specialists worked through and 
with 298 State home economic specialists in giving leadership to educational 
activities falling into six major projects, as follows: 

1. Food and nutrition: To help families adjust and improve their diets for 
optimum health; get the most nutrition for the food dollar; improve ways of 
preparing food; plan well-rounded home food-preservation program; better 
nutrition for the preschool child, oldsters, and others needing special dietary 
help. 

2. Clothing and textiles: To lower family living costs and to satisfy their 
need for creative art, homemakers are helped to sew effectively and efficiently. 

3. Parent and family-life education: To give guidance in family relations 
and mental health. 

4. Family economics: To help families understand the relation of savings, 
credit, buying practices, home production, taxes, hoarding, planning and 
record keeping, to individual and national financial security. 

5. Home management: To simplify housework to release time for farm 
work, civil defense activities, or paid work outside the home. 

6. Housing and house furnishings: To furnish assistance with house plan- 
ning and remodeling, installation and choice of utilities, care and repair of 
furniture. 

5. Improving the conduct of extension work through field studies and personnel 
training.—National leadership is provided to the Cooperative Extension Service 
in improving the conduct of extension through educational research, personnel 
training, and analyses of annual reports. The impact of this leadership upon the 
conduct of extension in the several States is cumulative. There is also a very 
close relationship between the getting and using of facts as the basis for improve- 
ment and the raising of extension standards by means of better personnel training. 

There was a trend in extension studies toward basic research that takes into 
account the psychological reactions of people and wider coverage of the factors 
contributing to the successful conduct of extension education. Studies were 
underway during the year of the functioning of extension organization and man- 
agement, program-planning procedures, organization of people for extension 
teaching and lay leadership, the effectiveness of extension programs and the extent 
of people’s participation in them, personnel training, and extension teaching 
methods and activities. 

One of the extension studies underway during the year was designed to test 
new methods of working with compact nationality groups. The study was con- 
ducted in a community of Polish people in Wisconsin. 

The University of Wisconsin cooperated in the project. The study included 
analysis of family and community needs and the people’s knowledge and use of 
extension recommendations. Though the study was still in progress at the end 
of the year, it already had some concrete results: The county extension committee 
had approved the development of a basic plan for the area; the county govern- 
ment had appropriated an extra $1,000 to be used in organizing result demon- 
strations in the area; 36 families had been selected for result demonstrations on 
soils and fertilizers; and, for the first time, farmers had signed up for assistance 
from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Members of the staff were involved, either as director, consultant, or other 
cooperative relationship, in 92 studies involving nearly all of the States; and 31 
studies were completed during the year. Nine extension summer sessions were 
held and 764 extension workers attended. 

6. Agricultural economics and rural life programs.—Federal extension economists 
are responsible for development of educational programs dealing with farm man- 
agement, marketing farm products, rural health, and community development. 
Annual review and appraisal of projects and activities, together with assistance 
to State directors and specialists, provided an effective liaison between research 
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and action agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture and State 
extension services during the past year. 

To meet the needs of national mobilization, farm management educational 
programs intensified farm planning to increase production of essential farm prod- 
ucts, emphasized price control and mili needs along with other outlook 
information, and promoted fuller and more efficient utilization of the agricultural 
work force. National economic affairs affecting iculture were presented at 
regional meetings and State forums by members of the Federal Extension Service. 

he need for maximum efficiency in marketing and distribution is intensified 
by the defense program. Extension services in ‘sll States are participating 
under the leadership of the Federal extension econemists. Regional Saentine 
conferences give State marketing specialists training for the new work to serve 
producers, handlers, and consumers in all stages of the marketing process. Con- 
sumer education in marketing is recognized as an important step in more effective 
use of food supplies, and 16 States have developed special programs, while 8 
others are participating in regional programs. The marketing program for farm 
poenoats is promcting quality improvement as well as efficiency in operation. 
or example, in Pennsylvania 2,000 potato growers attended grading demonstra- 
tions. In Michigan an egg-grading association was organized to promote educa- 
tional work on improving egg quality. In Ohio producers and distributors are 
cooperating in the marketing program for milk. In Illinois training was given 
in ways to reduce damage to grain while in storage and in marketing channels. 

Community health and recreation programs are operating in 42 States. County 
health councils are aided in studying their needs. Training county leaders for 
health and recreation programs is a step toward more general improvement in 
community welfare. In 1950, extension agents helped at more than 2,700 
nutrition and health clinics. More than 34,000 communities were assisted with 
improving recreation facilities. 

7. Educational materials——Supporting educational material was supplied to 
keep the 12,642 cooperative extension workers informed of major shifts in agri- 
cultural needs, policies, and programs, research results, outlook, and other infor- 
mation they can use to help farmers attain needed and balanced production in 
spite of labor and material shortages. These included: 

(a) About 351,000 copies of Department policy releases have been selected 
and called to special attention of extension workers, often with additional 
educational material for localized use. 

(b) Thirty printed and mimeographed publications have been prepared, 
and 6 million copies of Department publications have been sent to extension 
workers on request. 

(c) Fourteen new slide films, 5 of them in color, were produced; and 13,982 
copies of the 400 available Department slide films covered by this project 
were distributed to educational users. 

(d) Special-emphasis educational cnmpeians that demanded educational 
materials included farm production guides, gardening, grasslands farming, 
marketing, farm safety, fire prevention, grain conservation and storage, 
farm machinery care and repair, and farm-labor utilization. 

(e) These and other services required the making of 675 drawings and 
art lay-outs, 1,185 new photographs, 7,500 photographic prints, and several 
hundred color slides in addition to the editing, production and distribution 
necessary to put these materials to educational use. 

8. Educational techniques.—To assist the 12,642 cooperative extension workers 
in the better use of press, radio, television, publications, and visual aids in their 
local educational work— 

(a) Twelve issues of the Extension Service Review, the house organ for 
extension workers, were published, major emphasis being given to agri- 
cultural mobilization and to what extension workers could and were doing 
toward the effort. 

(b) Thirty-seven personal visits to 21 States were made, and practically 
all cooperative extension information workers were contacted in one of 8 
regional or national conferences attended. 

(c) Special help was given most States in revision of cooperative State 
educational aids and information projects. 

(d) Assisted 7 States in holding 24 schools to train extension agents in best 
use of radio and television in their work. 

(e) A survey was completed during the year which showed a major increase 
in the use of visual aids by State and county extension workers. The 70,400 
photographs, 24,000 art drawings, and 36 movies made during the year ending 
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June 30, 1950, was twice the amount produced by the States during the pre- 


ceding year. 


9. Interpreting extension to the public.—Cooperative extension work was reported 


to the public through— 


(a) Preparation of an annual report and assistance with special reports, 


and addresses by the Director. 


(b) Supplying requested material to newspapers, radio, and magazine edi- 
tors including tips for pragparss, stories, photographs, and releases. 


(c) Cooperating wit 


other governmental agencies in supplying material 


and explanation about our extension educational methods to foreign visitors 
and leaders in other countries studying our methods. 

10. Further details which illustrate the types of programs and some of the end 
results of the cooperative relationship of the Federal and State Extension Services 
are given in “Status of program—payments to States.” 


Statement of obligations under allotments and other funds 





Item 


Obligations, 
1051 


Estimated 
obligations, 
52 


Estimated 
obligations, 
9 





Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title If) Agriculture 
(Extension Service): Primarily allotments to States for mar- 
keting service activities 

State and private forestry cooperation, Forest Service (Exten- 
sion Service): For coo tion with States for extension ac- 
tivities in developing farm forestry 

Conservation and use of agricultural land resources (Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration) (Extension Service): 
For payments to States, in the affected areas, for technical 
assistance to expedite rehabilitation of flood-stricken areas_- 

Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (Extension Service): Tempers technical assist- 
ance in connection with the agricultural conservation pro- 


gram in Alaska 

Flood contro], Agriculture (Extension Service): For general 
basin investigations, Arkansas-W hite-Red Rivers and New 
England-New York areas 

Working fund, Agriculture (Extension Service) advanced from 
De nt of Defense, Department of the Navy: To con- 


-partme 
duct studies in the field of training with special reference to 
investigating the characteristics, methods, and effectiveness 
of instructors and training officers 


Working fund, Agriculture, general (Extension Service): Ad- 
vanced from— 
Department of Defense, Department ofthe Army: 
To provide technical assistance in connection wth the 
training of Ryukyuan, German, and Japanese na- 
tionals in the general field of agriculture 2 
To cover the cost of providing data to the Corps of 
Engineers in connection with a comprehensive 
ay of the Arkansas, White, and Red River 
asins EE Ne 
Department of State: To provide technical assistance in 
connection with the training of German leaders in exten- 
sion work 3 - 
Atomic Energy Commission: For payment to the South 
Carolina Extension Service for services in connection 
with relocation of farmers from areas to be occupied by 
the Savannah River plant of the Atomic Energy Com- 


Total, working fund, general_..__.........-..-...--.. 
Miscellaneous contributed funds, Department of Agriculture 
(Extension Service) (trust fund): For contributions toward 


cooperative work with land- it colleges on appropriate in- 


service training activities through summer-session courses 


for extension workers nisl 


Mutual security (allotment to Agriculture) (Extension Sery- 
ice): For expenses incident to the foreign trainee program _-- 


Obligations under reimbursements from governmental and 
other agencies: 
Payments to States 
Salaries and expenses. -.- 


Total, obligations under allotments and other funds. - -- 











3, 948 
63, 623 | 


ad ee 








9,914 
9, 486 





2, 797 
6, 880 





2,797 
6, 880 





19, 400 | 


9, 677 | 


9, 677 





910, 015 


994, 623 


761, 612 





1 Preliminary. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wilson, we shall be glad to have such general 
statement as you wish to make. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wixson. The Extension Service carries on broad educational 
work in the fields of agriculture and homemaking, the land-grant 
colleges and the United States Department of Agric ture cooperating. 
It works with farm people, homemakers, and to a certain extent with 
city, village, and suburban dwellers. It is broad in character and in 
our system of agricultural public institutions operates on the same level 
with research, college teaching, vocational high school education, 
national agricultural program administration, and the administration 
of the protective and regulatory laws for agriculture. Historically, 
its activities, which are made up of many lines of work and varied 
services, have always been integrated into one organization. 


SERVICES PERFORMED 


The Cooperative Extension Service in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics performs many functions, important among which are: 

1. It takes to the farmers and homemakers of America the results 
of research in fields that apply to their work and living. More than 
$100 million is expended annually in agricultural research. 

We estimate that upwards of 50 percent of the farmers in the country 
want to be kept up to date on research as it applies to their farms and 
homes. They look to the county extension office as the place at which 
this research is interpreted and made to apply to their specific use. 

2. It diffuses information, often through demonstrations, regarding 


successful and profitable far ming practices, farm and home planning, 
and methods developed by successful farms and homemakers in areas 
of similar soils and conditions. 

3. It assists in the development of people through participation in 
organizing and carrying out programs of improvement. It develops 
farming and RRR HO skills, the business management of the farm 

oO 


as a whole, and the development of all aspects of family living. 

4. It operates on the self-help principle largely through local leaders 
who serve in making demonstrations to their neighbors, and as 
community leaders, in assisting in holding meetings, and in various 
other ways. 

4-H CLUBS 


5. It sponsors 4-H Clubs, which are neighborhood clubs of boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 20, and older youth clubs of 
young men and women. These 4-H Clubs develop character, citizen- 
ship, and an understanding and appreciation of rural life. 

6. Since the defense period the Extension Service has contributed 
fully and wholeheartedly to the work of the country mobilization 
committees and to the defense program, increased production and 
improved efficiency both on the farm and in the home. 


THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The correct legal designation for extension work is the Cooperative 
Extension Service in Agriculture and Home Economies, connoting a 
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partnership arrangement authorized and created by the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914 between the State land-grant colleges, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Also by implication the county 
government, the farm people, citizens, and all taxpayers of the county 
are partners. 

Three-quarters of the farms of the country actively and more or 
less directly participate in extension work. 

The 1951 report indicates 4.6 million farm families and 2.10 million 
nonfarm families participated in last year’s program. More than 
two million boys and girls are members of 4-H clubs. There were 
2,312 older youth extension organizations with a membership of 
350,000 and 5,234 non-extension youth groups who cooperated with 
the Extension Service in programs for young people between 20 and 
30 years of age. 

he cooperative arrangements between the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges under the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914 are formalized by covering memoranda of agreement in 
all States except two. 

The employees of the Cooperative Extension Service in the States 
are termed cooperative employees. They are appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and work under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the extent that the president of the land-grant college 
agrees and approves. 

The qualifications of cooperative extension employees vary some- 
what from State to State. Practically all States require that they be 
graduates of agriculture or home economics, have had practical farm 
experience, be of high moral character, have had specific training in 
extension methods and extension education. Their appointment is 


initiated by the director of extension in the State. They are eligible 
for retirement and to liability protection in case of accident while on 
official duty. 


BUDGET AND STAFF 


For the current year there are approximately 12,642 professional 
extension employees in the States. Clerks and stenographers are not 
included in the above figure. 

The regular extension staff in the United States Department of 
Agriculture consists of about 75 professional people and 125 clerks 
and stenographers. The 1952 budget of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, in round figures, is $80 million. $32 million or 40 percent is 
from Federal sources, $48 million or about 60 percent is from sources 
within the States, State and county appropriations, and other con- 
tributions. 1946 is the last year when the Federal contribution was 
equal to or exceeded the contributions by States. 

Last year there was an increase of approximately $4 million in 
contributions i in States and counties to the budget of the State exten- 
sion services. $2.75 million of this increase came from increased 
State appropriations and $1.25 million came from county appropria- 
tions. Most of these funds went into salary adjustments due to 
inflation. 

EXTENSION WORK WITHIN THE COUNTIES 


There are now approximately 5,296 county agents and assistant 
county agents in the approximately 3,000 counties in the States and 
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Territories; 3,638 home demonstration nts and assistant home 
demonstration agents, and 656 4—H Club agents in those States 
where club work is carried on by the club agents. In many States 
the club work is performed by the county agents and home-demon- 
stration agents, making a total of more than 9,500 cooperative em- 
ployees in the counties. Between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
total money of the Cooperative Extension Service is expended in the 
counties and three-fourths of its employees are in counties. About 
500 counties do not have home demonstration agents. 

The following gives some indication of the magnitude of the services 
rendered in counties last year. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
Farm meeting attendance 
Farm visits 
Personal contacts of county workers. __.._._..._-__.--.------. 20, 500, 000 
Number of farm tours 
Number attending farm tours 
Number of method demonstrations _____._._..._.------------- 
Number of local community agriculture leaders____.__...__.--.- 
Local home demonstration leaders_________...___--...-.------ 
4-H Club leaders 
Number of home demonstration clubs 


Number of members of Home demonstration clubs 
Number of 4-H Clubs 


LINES OF EXTENSION WORK 


Extension work is carried on largely through well-planned projects 
These projects cover the whole field of agriculture, home living, and 


youth. The following are some of the more active projects at the 


present time. Defense mobilization; home gardens and home food 
preservation ; farm labor efficiency and education through mass media; 
grass land development; crop improvement; soils and fertilizers; irriga- 
tion and drainage; livestock, including diseases; dairy production; 
poultry production; horticulture, farm buildings, rural electrification, 
farm forestry, marketing cooperative organizations, farm credit, con- 
sumer education, farm safety, human nutrition, clothing, family life, 
farm management, public policy, rural health. There are many other 
lines of work. 
All told there are projects in about 50 fields and subfields. 


ORGANIZATION ON THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE CAMPUS 


There are approximately 119 directors, assistant directors, and 
associate directors of the Extension Service within States and Terri- 
tories. There are also district supervisors and 2,248 specialists 
in subject-matter fields. 

There is an administration project, budget, and plan of work in 
each State for each current fiscal year. These are developed by each 
extension director and his staff in consultation with representatives 
of the Federal Extension Service and are approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture or his designated representative. 
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FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 


The Federal Extension Service administrates the various acts of 
Congress dealing with the Extension Service as they relate to States. 
An audit and inspection is made of each item of expenditure made in 
States in which Federal funds or offset funds are used. The Federal 
Extension Service keeps the personnel files of all cooperative exten- 
sion workers who are appointees of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
handles the transactions based on these files as they relate to Federal 
retirement. 

The Federal Extension Service relates to the States the entire work 
of the Department of Agriculture. They assist the States in the 
development of State programs, projects, and plans of work. The 
Federal Extension Service works with States in the improvement of 
methods of doing extension work and carries on studies in coopera- 
tion with States dealing with the improvement of extension work and 
in-service and induction training of extension workers. They repre- 
sent the extension services in their relation to national organizations 
and national movements for the benefit of agriculture. 

The Federal Extension Service functions through six divisions: 
Administration and business management, field coordination, subject 
matter, economics and marketing, field studies and training, and 
information, visual aids and mass media. 


PROBLEMS 


The Cooperative Extension Service is faced with two very impor- 
tant and difficult problems, financial and administrative in character. 

For the past 3 years the Federal Extension Service has felt the pres- 
sure of inflation with increased operating costs. Federal extension 
workers must travel a reasonable portion of their time because they 
deal with the extension workers at the State and county levels. The 
work grows steadily and the amount of service expected by the States 
increases accordingly. In order to keep within budgets it has been 
necessary to reduce personnel principally through not filling vacancies 
caused by retirements and resignations. During the past year we 
have reduced our personnel by more than 20 positions. 

For example, 4 years ago we had 6 professional people dealing with 
4—H Club work on the Federal level. As a result of deaths and retire- 
ment and not filling positions, we have only two people so occupied at 
the present time in a project relating to 2 million 4-H Club boys and 
girls. In several fields we have no specialists. 

Our travel budgets are greatly curtailed and our organization 
which at one time was quite satisfactory, is becoming unbalanced and 
unsatisfactory. As a consequence the workloads have greatly in- 
creased and many of our people are performing services which 
should entitle them to grade reclassifications. As a result of this 
situation we will be forced very soon to make readjustments in our 
organization and reclassifications in a number of positions. We have 
spread the work as thin as it can be spread and our only alternative 
now is to drop positions and lines of work in order to get into a 
balanced position with sufficient travel and other expenditures to 
make our workers efficient. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


According to various acts of Congress, extension moneys to the 
States are redistributed with each 10-year census. Some of the 
funds are based on farm population and some on the rural population. 
While final figures on farm population are not yet available, we have 
a close estimate of what they will be. Some States will lose, because 
of the redistribution, about $500,000. The money lost by these 
States will be redistributed to States which have gained in population. 
This will cause difficulties in some States. 

The farmers of the country and homemakers of the city are demand- 
ing more and more extension work. The county personnel pay no 
attention to the official 8-hour day or the 5-day week. Their sala- 
ries are based on local and State salaries and in many States are 
considerably lower than comparable civil-service-classification salaries 
of regular Federal employees. 

Since 1934 the customary general goal of the extension partnership 
has been to the effect that the Federal contribution and State and local 
contributions should be about equal. 

State contributions are now 60 percent and Federal contributions 
are 40 percent. State extension directors hope that the time is at 
hand when they will have greater Federal support in order that the 
cooperative extension service may meet the increased demands for 
more extension work in agriculture and home economics. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


RURAL AND FARM POPULATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wilson, I would like you to place in the record 
the definition of rural population and on-the-farm population. I 
would like also the figures showing the rural population counts you 
have already had, together with figures showing what the States would 
normally have gotten and what they will get under the new definition. 

Now, as I understand it, the formula is fixed in the basic acts and 
there is nothing that this committee or you can do unless the law 
should be changed by the Congress. Is that true? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Wuirten. Is the definition of rural and farm population fixed 
in’ the law, or is that a definition which has been worked up through 
the years by your agency or some other agency? 

r. Conway. That has been worked out by the Bureau of the 
Census, Mr. Chairman. I have a little statement here that was 
gotten out by the Bureau of the Census on the characteristics of the 
population of the State of Oklahoma. Under urban and rural 
residence, here is the definition used in the 1950 census: 

Under the urban definition established for use in the 1950 census, the urban 
population comprises all persons living in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more 
incorporated as cities, boroughs, towns, and villages; (b) the densely settled 
urban fringe, including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, around 
cities of 50,000 or more; and (c) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more outside any urban fringe. The remaining population is classified as rural. 
According to the definition used in previous censuses, urban population com- 
prised all persons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and 
areas (usually minor civil divisions) classified as urban under special rules relating 
to population size and density. 

Of course, this reduces the number of rural persons considerably. 

Mr. Wuirten. So the real change, then, was not brought about by 
law but by the definition of “rural residents” fixed by the census? 

Mr. Conway. I believe that is right in some cases. 

Mr. Wuitten. Where did they get their basic authority for such 
change? 

Mr. Conway. I cannot say as to that. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I would like to find out the authority for the Census 
Bureau changing the definition. At the time the original acts were 
passed, quite plainly the Congress had in mind what they meant by 
rural residents af farm population. For the Census Bureau to 
change those definitions, unless they were given authority to do so, 
woul be against the intent of Congress when they passed these basic 
acts relating to the allocation of funds under the various extension 
acts. 

Mr. Conway. They also changed the method of determining farm 
population. This statement says that— 

In the 1950 census persons on farms who were paying cash rent for their house 
and yard only were classified as nonfarm; furthermore, persons in institutions, 
summer camps, and tourist courts were classified as nonfarm. 

There was a reduction apparently of over 6% million in the farm 
a from 1940. 

Ar. Wuirren. Well, we will try to see what we can find out in 
connection with that. 


FUNDS ALLOCATED WITHIN STATES 


After the Federal Government’s share of funds is allocated to the 
various States, you then work out with the various extension depart- 
ments in these States the basis on which they will distribute the funds 
to the various counties and units, or is that done entirely by the 
State extension services? 

Mr. Conway. It is done entirely by the States. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does the State determine what part shall go to 
each county irrespective of what part the local county may put up, 
or is that done by some formula over which you have jurisdiction? 
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Mr. Witson. That is done by the States because the amounts 
contributed by the counties and the States vary a great deal, and 
each State extension director, along in May or June, develops a 
— and a plan of operation and a financial distribution of these 
unds. 

Those plans are sent to us, and we approve the budgets. 

Mr. Wuirrten. The reason I ask that is this: I have been a great 
believer through the years in the Extension Service. My experience 
with it has been very happy, and my observations have been that it 
has been of great service. On the other hand, in any field of work you 
constantly have to take stock and see whether there should be some 
effort made to move into new fields of work. 

1 want to know where that responsibility rests because I have before 
me an article which I think points up something that needs to be 
given attention. 

You have been getting the full amount of your authorization each 
year in the appropriation. This committee a few years ago gave you 
your last increment, at which time we urged the expansion of the 
4—H Club work. So there is no authority for any increase above that 
which is included in the budget at this time; is there? 

Mr. Witson. Except for Puerto Rico. 


BALANCED FARMING 


Mr. Wuirren. Yes. Now, I think you people and the other mem- 
bers of the committee will be interested in this article. It was sent 
to me by a man living in one of the counties of my area, where live- 
stock has become quite a business. 

This county and many others have gotten away from cotton or a 
one-crop system. He called this article to my attention because he 
wanted to know what that county could do to try to improve the 
livestock business. 

The article is from the Carolina Cooperator, and it is entitled 
“Maybe You Need a Private County Agent.” The article states: 


What this country needs is an extra county agent in every county. He’s the 
farmer’s best friend in these days of scientific farming, but there’s just not enough 
of him to go around. The farmers realize it; the counties realize it; the Extension 
Service realizes it; and over in Iredell County, N. C., they are doing something 
about it. 

Thirty-two Iredell farmers have a special county agent of their own, one whose 
specialized attention to their problems has increased their incomes on an average 
of 25 percent. 

Iredell is the only county in the State which has such a plan in operation, but 
it has been so successful there that other counties are enthusiastically making 
plans for a similar program, 

Iredell’s program, officially called the Iredell County Balanced Farming Associa- 
tion, is headed by youthful, energetic Ralph Shepherd. 

His idea was to take two farmers from each township in the county—32 farmers 
in all—and give them every help he could. The selected farmers would be repre- 
sentative of every type of farm in the county, from the poorest on up to the best. 

Under the plan, each farmer was to contribute $50 for the year’s service. The 
chamber of commerce, which was interested in raising the county’s farm income, 
agreed to match each farmer’s $50 contribution. The Extension Service would 
match both contributions, all of which would support the balanced farming pro- 
gram. 

Shep, as he likes to be called, visited each farm and made a map showing what 
crops were planted, where crops were planted, and also how much. 

After studying a map of the farm and taking an inventory of the farm’s live- 
stock, buildings, and other assets, including available cash, Shep worked out a 
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rotation and suggested uses to which each acre should be put. Also, he helped 
the farmer decide what he would do with the increased income so that the increase 
would be invested for the greatest return. 

There was one thing in particular that every one of the members needed—a 
market for their certified cottonseed. Shep was alarmed that there was no 
market for it in Iredell, so he developed one. He knew there was a strong demand 
for certified cottonseed in Georgia and South Carolina, so he contacted the 
buyers, persuaded all of his members to plant registered seed for certifization, and 
sold more than 100 tons of certified cottonseed from members’ farms to the 
Georgia and South Carolina markets last year. This little item alone brought his 
members $12,000 for their certified cottenseed last, at least $3,000 more than they 
would have received for uncertified cottonseed. This $3,000 was almost twice 
what Shep’s services cost the farmers for the year. 

“By the end of the first year, other farmers could see definite results of the 
program. One young farmer, a veteran, called on Shep one day in a depressed 
mood. 
‘“‘When I came out of the service,’’ he said, ‘‘I had $3,000 in cash, a farm, and a 
family. Now the $3,000 is all gone—where, I don’t know—and I’m still going 
into the hole on the farm. 

“T’ve noticed what you’re doing for the fellows who are members of the associa- 
tion, and I thought maybe—well, I know you can’t hurt me any, and you might 
be able to help me out. How about me as one of your members?” 

Shepherd knew the young man needed help. He worked hard enough and seem - 
ed to be sincere in wanting to make a better living for his family. It was simply 
a matter of management that was holding him back. 

The association took the young man on. Last month Shep went out to the 
young man’s farm to help him cull 900 chickens. The farm looked 100-percent 
better. There was a new pick-up truck and a new car in the yard and both were 
paid for. He was back on his feet and the future never looked brighter. 

Another member had a son-in-law who helped him farm. It was a large farm 
and the young man’s help was both desired and required, but he soon began to 
lose interest. He wanted to get out on a farm of his own. Shepherd knew what 
was wrong and did something about it. He worked out a partnership agreement 
between the member and the son-in-law, which gave the young man a definite 
share of the farm profits. This proved to be the incentive necessary and the 
farm is now prospering as it never had before. 

It’s little wonder that other counties, not only in North Carolina but elsewhere, 
are sitting up and taking notice. Why don’t you consider the idea? Ask your 
county agent, or the Agricultural Extension director of your State college of 
agriculture how to get started 


Now, that is an interesting statement. I know the answer that is 
most easily given as to why that practice isn’t followed, and that is 
lack of funds. Is there any reason why the present extension workers 
and extension agents, within the limits of the time that they have, 
cannot do the same type of thing as this? 

Is there any reason, if it is desired by the local people, why that 
could not be done? If that is made a part of the agreement by the 
State extension service, the county supervisors, or the governing 
body, that could be worked out right now, could it not? 


FARM AND HOME PLANNING 


Mr. Witson. Yes. There are in Missouri, I think, about 50 of what 
are called farm and home planning associations. This idea, I believe, 
started in Missouri. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. The members of these associations in Missouri pay 
$50, and in some cases the community raises a part of the funds. In 
those counties this work is carried on by an assistant county agent. 
A question comes up as to how long a farmer should be in an associa- 
tion to get this special service. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am not advocating all of the phases of the plan 
to give this special service or to hire an agent to serve specified people. 
I dare say it is questionable as to whether you would want to get into 
that. But there are counties with special problems, and the point 
is that there are a lot of places where the tendency exists for the 
extension agent to become a paper man, filling out forms and sending 
out bulletins and pamphlets, rather than getting out among the people. 

Of course, we find agents that certainly have not gotten into it. 
In the average county where there are special problems such as 
changing from cotton to beef, there is nothing to keep that county, 
in its relation with the State extension service, from working out the 
special type of service that it wants and selecting that type of man 
and having an agreement as to how he shall apply his time. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. Of course, we would assume that 
when that was done it would conform with some general principles 
that would be educational and would not ignore 4-H Club work, in 
other words, that it would be part of the program within the county 
and consistent with the educational ideas. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, if the finances were in sight and the work- 
load was sufficiently heavy, an assistant county agent would be the 
answer. In my home county the agent is a graduate in animal hus- 
bandry, and he fits right in with béef-cattle raising in that section. 
All counties that are in the cattle area are not so fortunate as to the 
background and training of their local agent. But it is a matter that 
can be worked out at the State and county level by the parties. 


There is provision already for State and local contributions, and .- 


there is nothing to prohibit any chamber of commerce or any business- 
man or anyone else from making money available to help increase the 


availability of agents for special work needed in a particular county. 
Mr. Witson. That is right. 


ALASKA AND PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Wuirten. Now, I note that you have slight increases here: 
Alaska, $3,758; Puerto Rico, $30,371. What are those increases for? 

Mr. Conway. Well, the first one, Mr. Chairman, for Alaska, is 
simply to give Alaska their due because of the increase in rural popu- 
lation. That $3,758 is for that purpose, and the same is true of. $783 
of the $30,371 for Puerto Rico. ‘They were actually entitled to that 
this year on account of rural population but there were no funds 
available. 

Of course, we did not know at the time the estimates were made for 
this year that that would be the case. The remaining $29,588 will 
enable Puerto Rico to employ several additional county extension 
agents who are badly needed. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am going to call on the Census Bureau for the 
definition of farm population and rural population that has heretofore 
— the changed definition, and the authority for making the 
change. 


LOSS OF FUNDS DUE TO CENSUS CHANGES 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Chairman, the very thing you have been talking 
about I assume will be the cause of the decrease in the funds distributed 
to the various States under the Smith-Lever and the Capper-Ketcham 
and the Bankhead-Jones laws, will it not? 
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Mr. Conway. That is trues 

Mr. Sricuer. I have a chart before me which shows the various 
allotments to the States. This indicates that the States, by reason of 
this definition, will lose certain amounts. It shows, for example, that 
Alabama will lose $39,000, Arizona will lose $2,000, Arkansas will lose 
$32,000, Connecticut will lose $14,000, Georgia will lose $39,000, 
Kansas will lose $14,000, Louisiana will lose $45,000-plus, Maine will 
lose $8,000-plus, Missouri will lose $12,000-plus, Texas will lose over 
$200,000 and Oklahoma will lose over $96,000, and there are others. 

I am wondering whether there is any way to cure that, because, 
after all, the demands are just as great this year as they were last 
year. The funds will be just as greatly needed in the next fiscal yea 
as they are in the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Conway. Of course, under the law, we have no discretion but 
to distribute the funds in accordance with the acts. 

Mr. Stricter. Well, Congress passed an act in 1944 that made up 
the difference in the funds, did it not? 

Mr. Conway. Yes. There was an act providing for additional 
cooperative extension work. 

Mr. Strigter. That act was originally passed on April 24, 1939? 

Mr. Conway. Yes, sir. It was amended later to freeze the funds 
for each State. 

Mr. Stie.ter. The original act carried $300,000, and it was later 
amended to carry about $500,000? 

Mr. Conway. That is about right. 

Mr. Srieter. Will that be available for the next fiscal year, or 
what is the status of that? 

Mr. Conway. Well, that fund, of course, is assigned. You will 
notice the statement of funds after page 240. There is a column there 
entitled “additional cooperative,” and that shows the allotment of 
that $555,000. 

If you look over to Oklahoma, you will find that Oklahoma received 

$51,345 of that amount because of the reduction in the rural and farm 
population i in 1940. 

Likewise Texas received $82,239 of that money. ‘Those amounts 
were granted the States because of the population losses they suffered 
as a result of the 1940 census. 

Mr. StiagLer. What I am interested im is whether there is any way 
to assist these States that I just mentioned by reason of the loss of 
farm population in our appropriation for next year. 

Mr. Conway. Well, it would take a considerable appropriation. 
There is nothing that is available at present. 

Mr. Stieter. There are no funds available at all? 

Mr. Conway. No, sir. 

Mr. Stieter. And as it stands now, these States will lose the 
amounts that I have recited? 

Mr. Conway. That is right. 

Mr. Rosperts. I think in that connection, Mr. Stigler, it should be 
pointed out that the adjustment reoaie for rural population has al- 
ready occurred in the fiscal year 1952, so part of the adjustment vou 
refer to has already been made. The large adjustment in farm popu- 
lation, however, has not yet taken place. 

Mr. Conway. Of course, this farm population is estimated. That 
is not final because the Bureau of the Census has not been able to 
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give us the final farm population figures, but they have given us fair|\ 
close figures. 
Mr. Stiauter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Wilson, yours is one of the agencies which we 
assume continues to do the usual good job that it has in the past, 
and I don’t know that I have any questions today except to still ex- 
press my appreciation for the good work which the Extension Service 
all along the line performs for millions of farm families. 

We need only refer to the comments here which show that there 
are 3,658 county home-demonstration agents and assistants who in- 
fluence well over 3,000,000 families in making improvement in their 
homemaking and family living. I am just quoting that to show you 
how the extension work really gets into practically two-thirds of the 
farm homes of America. That is why I personally feel that this work 
over the years has meant so much to our Nation. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. 


RESEARCH-MARKETING WORK 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Wilson, you have quite a block of RMA funds. 
Is that merely bookkeeping, or what is the nature of those? What 
is your connection with those funds? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Horan, we have a division in the Federal Exten- 
sion Service which administers cooperatively with the States these 
RMA funds. Most of the money, you know, has to be matched. 
We have projects with most of the States, dealing with extension 
projects in marketing of commodities, and related services which are 
important in those States. 

This chart gives you a little over-all view of the amounts which go 
go into the States, and the kind of projects which are carried on. 

These marketing programs are worked out with the States dealing 
with what they feel are the most important marketing problems. 
They take into consideration recent research in the marketing field. 

They fall into three general categories. No. 1 is the category whic! 
has to do with specific problems of farm marketing. Secondly. 
there are pilot and experimental projects, dealing with consumer 
education. They are based on the assumption that if you can reacl) 
particularly the city housewife with information dealing with better 
consumption and better uses of the foods that are available in the 
diets, you really do something for agriculture as well as help the city 
consumer and taxpayer. 

The third category has to do with the dissemination of genera! 
marketing information, which farmers more or less may predicat: 
their plans on. We think we have made a great deal of real progress 
in that field. 

In many cases we are getting results which count, as far as the 
producers are concerned. I really feel that we are making a grea‘ 
deal of progress on this problem that we talk so much about, ‘‘of 
doing as much for marketing as we are for production.”’ 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, can we put this chart in the record? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes; it would be desirable to have that in the record 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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fairl, Total funds and types of extension RMA marketing projects by States in fiscal year 
‘ 1952 
ps 
_ Total funds, 
ee: State fiscal year Types of work 
1952 
h We | AMADOR. § 255 — ooh cn enn ~ +o $28, 640 = seed, poultry and eggs, consumer education, retailer 
} ucation 
past, © Ap GE: tit nt Se 8,267 | Fruits and vegetables, poultry and eggs. 
l ex- Cee 12, 200 | Cattle, dressed poultry. 
@ Connecticut......-.---.----.-- 11, 022 Fruits and vegetables, consumer education. 
rvice 2S ERR See 12,000 | Poultry and poultry products. 
CN RSAC? Son Ee he RS 1,812 | Fruits and vegetables. 
/ SE EEE RR ge $ 13, 300 | Cotton, eggs. 
here q Bie esti aga Ae heel olf 25, 220 | Eggs, grain elevators, fruits and vegetables, dairy market 
: A information. 
D In- : ES Sd i ald 26,510 | Grain, fruits and vegetables, marketing information. 
th MM WO Gos sctedup oil 40,920 | Hogs, cattle, eggs and poultry, dairy products, grain, 
ell marketing information. 
vou pig Be ee ad ali ay apa 33, 996 | Eggs, wheat, milk, consumer education. 
“ Kemet o5<3 6st sue SOS 13, 200 | Eggs, consumer education. 
the Louisiana. - - . ea eal I tk ok 16,000 | Farm forest products. 
rork MMI. laoscdct eee isle 13, 262 | Potatoes, fruits, vegetables. 
VOrk | a ea 32,648 | Fruits and vegetables, eggs, canning crops, grain, market 
facilities, consumer education, new economic information. 
Massachusetts... . _. - 423 21,480 | Fruits and vegetables. 
a ES SR ey or ee 66,369 | Consumer education, market information, retailer educa- 
7 tion. 
EER iclss pieirascni ane -<e's 22,170 | Eggs and poultry, freezer lockers, grain elevators, livestock, 
consumer education. e 
4 Missleslgn o. 555 23 463525505526. 40,515 | Fruits and vegetables, cattle, poultry and eggs, crop seed, 
cornmeal, horticultural products. 
| d Missouri-. . .-- Goew Hite: 45, 867 | Cotton, cattle, milk, eggs and poultry, fruits and vegetables, 
nas, i eash crops, consumer education. 
hat Montana--. -- | 12,660 | Baby chicks, dairy, wool, grain, consumer education, 
| market information. 
Nebraska... . - - sae | 14, 956 | Eggs, dairy products, grain. 
Le New Hampshire gis, 11,252 | Dressed poultry, fruits and vegetables, fluid milk. 
en- NO@w DAQRIOD. 6-0-4 5 64.-<42-<-5-] 39, 787 | Cotton, wool and wool breeds, eggs, milk and cream, fruits 
1eSse | _ and vegetables, consumer education. 
d New Hage. 33. 4555-4 3. 43, 000 Fruits and vegetables, eggs and poultry, consumer educa- 
ed, tion. 
° North Carolina _-- x 15, 600 Eggs and poultry, fruits and vegetables. 
On North Dakota. .......- Sol 20, 178 Potatoes, milk and cream, eggs and poultry. 
are Ohio : . 6, 400 | Hogs. 
Oklahoma..--.-_-..--- sat 71,410 | Wheat, cotton, livestock, farm forest products, eggs and 
| poultry, dairy, fruits and vegetables, consumer educa- 
| tion. 
go Oregon. _....- Fe beiaioaiis d 28, 236 | Crop seed, livestock, farm forest products. 
Pennsylvania ee 11,120 | Eggs and poultry, current market information. 
4 Rhode Island ; 4,500 | Fruits and vegetables. 
ng 4 South Carolina 3 14, 600 Cattle and hogs, fruits and vegetables, eggs and poultry, 
a | market facilities. 
Ms. : South Dakota. .--_. tava d 4,134 | Livestock. 
3 Tennessee 5 : 22, 264 | Fruits and vegetables, hogs. 
; q Texas. .__. ‘ Tee 31, 650 | Poultry, fruits and vegetables, wheat. 
ich 8" Ta : 22,752 | Livestock and wool, consumer education. 
1 ; Vermont... 3,000 | Market information for farm forest products. 
Vy, Virginia ee 26,900 | Eggs, livestock. 
Ne! Washington 13, 876.| Consumer education, market outlook information. 
'# West Virginia bi aahdo abe 11,850 | Wool and lambs, farm forest products, consumer education. 
ch, , a Wisconsin... , " 51,400 | Eggs, dairy products, fruits and vegetables. 
ter | W voming ‘ 6, 600 | Wool. 
el i Alaska __._.. re eae SES 18,286 Potatoes and vegetables. 
he Hawaii 27,474 | Efficient marketing, market expansion for fruits and vege- 
tables, work with “co-ops.” 
ity 3 Puerto Rico PS 40,000 | Fruits and vegetables, consumer education. 
ral Estimate. 
ple ah . Ye} 
a Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Wuirren. There is one other question: We have had through 
the years considerable criticism of agriculture and of the Agriculture 
Department relative to the great number of field offices. Each 
agency is responsible for having only one office, of course; but the 
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large number of those has resulted in the feeling that there is some 
need to bring the various agricultural agents, regardless of who they 
are, into a central location. 

The Secretary has issued an order directing that they be put 
together. Now, the Extension Service, we understand, is somewhat 
different. I wonder what cooperation your folks have given to this 
effort to get the agents into a common building, or close together 
where it will improve the Service? 

Mr. Witson. We have discussed that with all of the extension 
directors, and, of course, have pointed out the general policy of the 
Congress and of the Department of Agriculture in that respect. In 
practically all of the States, the county extension office, its rent, and 
so on, is supplied by the people in the county, usually by the county 
government. In a few cases it is in the post-office building, because, 
at the time it was established, space was available in the post office. 
But the majority of the offices are in the courthouses, or in rooms 
that are rented by the county government, because, in our coopera- 
tion, the general custom has been that the county puts a certain 
amount in the budget and also supply the room or the facilities for the 
office. 

Now, where somebody has to pay rent for the extension office space 
in those cases where the other county USDA offices are brought to- 
gether, a practical question comes up as to who will pay for the extension 
space. The county commissioners say that they are giving free rent 
in the county which is supplied by the county government. That 
has been the problem, and has resulted in not very many extension 
offices being moved. I don’t think it is because of a lack of desire to 
cooperate. I think it is because of this specific situation. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I want to point out that the order itself says 
“where it will improve the service.’’ We certainly don’t mean to 
insist that the change be made where it is umeconomic, or where it 
does not improve the service. I am glad to hear you say that it does 
not come from any desire not to cooperate. 

It has been my observation in several places, where the county 
agent and the agricultural agencies have been together through the 
years, that the cooperation and close coordination of the work in that 
area is much better than in some of the other sections where I know 
they are not so close, and have not been working together. 

That leads me to believe that where it is possible, it just makes for a 
closer personal relationship and understanding of the other fellow’s 
job and results in more unified effort at promoting agriculture. 

Now, on the other hand, the type of work that you do through the 
Extension Service may be of such a nature that there isn’t the eom- 
pelling necessity for the offices to be together, as there is with the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. I think we all recognize that. 

Mr. Witson. Our observation, Mr. Chairman, has been the same 
as yours, that where they are together, it works much smoother. That 
is based on observations made all over the country. In many of the 
Southern States there are county buildings. In New York in quite 
a number of counties, consolidation is working well. 
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4-H CLUB WORK 


Mr. Wuirren. Let me say, Mr. Wilson, that I don’t think there 
is anything finer than the 4- H Club work. I think that is subscribed 
to by every Member of Congress who comes from even a semirural 
area. There is no better training in citizenship, and no better program 
anywhere. 

As I said before, we worry about communism and socialism, but 
I have never yet heard of any worry along that line about an indi- 
vidual who came up through the 4-H Club. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. That is one thing, Mr. Chairman, we miss here in 
Washington. My older boy, prior “to the time I came to Congress, 
had the opportunity to join the 4-H Club. In the latter years, my 
younger son has had no such opportunity, and I think he is missing 
quite a bit in not having that opportunity. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am a former 4-H Club member myself. I grew 
100 bushels of corn back in 1925, I believe, and I had a little less 
than an acre. 

Mr. Witson. I would like to give you, if I may, a recent 4-H Club 
bulletin, which was suggested by foreign countries. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will insert that in the record at this point. 

(The bulletin referred to is as follows:) 
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Enrollments and completions in 4-H Clubs in 1950, reported by all extension agents 
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Enrollments Completions P 
(‘Number ercent 
State | of clubs ] | { ; com- 
Boys | Girls | Total | Boys | Girls | Total | Plttine 
| | | 
| | | eg 
Connecticut...............} 511 2, 350 | 3, 255 5,605 | 1, 967 2, 597 4, 564 81. 42 
iS" * SaaS 79 757 | 865 1, 622 | 645 736 1,381 | 85.14 
REET TA Siar alee 454 2,288 | 3, 138 5,426 | 2,133 3,004 5,137 | 94.67 
Maryland __........___- 142} 6,273; 7,839 14,112} 5,442] 6,958 12,400 | 87. si 
Massachusetts | 4, 200 5, 031 | 7,519 12, 550 4, 181 6, 027 10,208 | 81.33 
New Hampshire__________- | SIL} 3,557} 4,555 8,112} 2,727 | 3,559 6,286 | 77.49 
MN 592) 3,658 | 4,877 8,535 | 3,492] 3,968 7,460 | 87. 40 
Now Yor®in sci. 2552. | 2,701 | 25, 160 26, 479 51,639 | 18,385 | 19,802 38,187 | 73.94 
Pennsylvania.....__.___..- | 1,765} 8,595 18, 160 26,755 | 6,909 | 15,197 22,106 | 82. 62 
Rhode Island..._________- 182 | 1,694 1, 755 3,449} 1,527 | 1,584 3,111 | 90.2 
Vermont._.--.............| _ 509 | 2915| 3,850 6, 765 009 
West Virginia _ - en} 1, 627 4, 290 | 19, 718 34, 008 | 
Ce | 10,873 | 76, 568 | 102, 010, 178, 578 | 
ne nT 3,710 | 22,386! 32,860 | 55, 246 2 
ae eer ket | 3,207 | 28,393 | 43, 648 72, 041 
Oss Seas dk hinds | 2,640 | 20,396 23, 864 44, 260 
SR RR Read } 1,322] 14,553 | 14,767 29, 320 
Miphigan..... | 5,244] 27,088} 31,740 58, 828 
Minnesota._ | 2,207} 25,011 | 25,948 50, 959 5. 7 
iain ang | 1,909 | 17,286 | 18,322 | 35, 608 , 47: 71. 
Nebraska. | 2,674) 8,606) 11,490) 20,096 | 7,428] 10,019 17,447 | 86.8! 
North Dakota....._______ | 1,113 | 6,012 7,022 13, 034 4, 937 5, 924 10,861 , 83.32 
hio_- | 4,349 | 24,636 | 40,980 | 65,616 | 20,081 | 35, 963 ,044) 85.41 
South Dakota._____. | 1,078 | 5,315 | 6,335 | 11,650) 4,530 | 5,467 | 9.997 | 85.51 
Wisconsin._....._____ 2, 235 | 21 600 | 21,892 | 43,492 | 17,302 | 18,585 | 35,887 82. 51 
NE ce 31,778 | 221, 282 | 278,868 | 500,150 | 179, 583 240,074 | 419,657 | 83.90 
| Me Sao ROS eee 2,932 | 60, 640 | 65, 397 126, 037 50,595 | 52,729} 103,324 / 81.97 
Arkansas._______. 2,079 | 43,878 | 48,276 92,154 | 29,943 | 35,309 65,252 | 70.80 
Florida ________- 1,200 | 11,301 | 15, 536 26, 837 7,624 | 9,572 17,196 | 64.07 
Ses | 2,202 | 57,811 | 62,120 | 119,940 | 46,688 | 51,049 | 97, 737 81. 48 
Kentucky. -- = | 2,034 29) 932 | 36,914 66,846 | 23,662 | 29,138 52, 800 78.98 
Louisiana... -.....____ | 1,315 | 30,127 | 36,727 66,854 | 23,656 | 29,625 53,281 | 79.69 
Mississippi. -_..___ 3, 404 7h 58, 321 102,605 | 31,867 | 40,722 72,589 | 70.74 
North Carolina. __ | 2,191 | 57,405 | 71,921 | 129,326 | 42,607 | 51,828 94,525 | 73.09 
Oklahoma.. |} 2150 | oe 261 | 38,030 77,291 | 33,705 | 34,098 67, - | $87.72 
South Carolina_- | 1,747 | 22,060 | 20,292 51,352 | 12,741 | 22,538 35, 27 68. 70 
Tennessee ______ sie 3,246 | 62,728 | 67,307 | 130,035 | 50,517 | 54,356 | 104, <3 | 80. 64 
We | 4,441 | 60,266 56,447 | 116,713 | 43,252} 42,622 | 85,874; 73.57 
Virginia ______- | 1,746! 23,917] 30,682 : 16,427 | 24,791] 41,218 | 75.49 
Puerto Rico. | 714| 9,241 | 9593} 1884) & 670 | 9,149] 17,819) 94. 61 
Wee se: | 31, 500 | 5, 851 | 626, 572 fh 179, 423 | 4 422, 044 487, 526 | 909, 570 77.11 
Arizona... ._...._- 283 | “1, 243 2,239} 3,532 758 | 1,472 2,230 63.13 
California. ______- _*.._..| 1,000} 9,662 12, 277 21, 939 7,410 | 9,482 16,892 | 76.99 
Colorado... ...............| 1,817] 8,307| 10,779 19,086 | 6,490} 8420) 14,910| 78.12 
EE / 1,098! 3,732 | 6, 774 10, 506 2, 827 5, 390 8, 217 78, 21 
Montana... _____- 766 | 3,445 5, 188 8, 633 2, 759 4, 305 7,064} 81.82 
Nevada... 139 | 499 | 697 1, 196 438 626 1,064 | 88.96 
New Mexico__....-___- 405} 4,124| 4,452 8,576 | 2,985 | 3,249 6,234 | 72.69 
NR 3,581 | 10,711} 16,644 27,355 | 8,354 | 12,889 21,243 | 77.65 
J. See | 1,248) 2,197 6, 822 9, 019 1, 763 5, 855 7,618 | 84.46 
Washington _.____. 1,383 | 5,349 8, 036 13, 385 3, 665 5, 840 9,505 | 71.01 
Wyoming________- 504} 1,844 3, 048 4, 892 1, 459 2,638 | 4,097 | 83.74 
Alaska... _..- ; 49 | 135 301 436 88 185 273 | 62.61 
Hawaii_........-- 304 | 1, 792 2, 434 |} 42261 1,314 1, 880 3,194} 75.57 
NE Bn ie ed | 12, 676. | 3, 040 79, 741 | 182, 781 | 40, 310 62, 231 | 102, 541 a 77. 22 


Grand total 
1949 total 


Source: 


Extension Service, U. 


| 84,020 | 8 


| 86,827 | 908, = 


54. 098 
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NatTionaL 4-H Crus AcHIEVEMENTsS 1951,' A Recorp YEAR 


What 2,000,000 members did in their 87,000 4-H Clubs under the guidance of their 
275,000 local volunteer club leaders 


1. 4-H members produced and conserved food, to make more available for 
their own families, for other families, and for those in need in other lands: 


Gane OOGrant a a SS ek ee Poh g PI oe Paw Bee acres __ 120, 000 
POUMET cgi oe atelie 44 ae Ss —- - ch nce op ta _____birds__ 9, 000, 000 
Livestock __- - ~~ - gee fo a ee co See 
Food crops - - - - - - , IS Me Motte Bk cu ty 2-0 i eres: < 600, 000 
Products prese rved___- 4" Sgt wn se 542 wes) eres. < : A See 
Pamie Cee a Ses RA ay NOES _pounds _. 5,000, 000 


2. They made their homes more attractive tide livable through their 4-H Club 
work in— 


Food planning, preparation, and service __.--._.-~--_-- _._meals__ 20, 000, 000 
Root AmeeGwerens ek ____ units - - 150, 000 
Arta Qa CORE go os S ebip Si sbied Gobos wine iia aa at ks gs fa 450, 000 
Home management _ - - - SUSUR PSE EM PRET RS LESH ALES SS. aS 150, 000 
Beautification of home grounds ee Seep eo yi _homes __ 140, 000 
Clothing 523532; TYE ERISA AAS See ome aOR __...garments.. 2, 250, 000 
Child care... -- - -- VP ehRAS Wa es Thi Dee eee Bein L ‘ _children = - 20, 000 
Musie appreciation. acs He terns Rea keT homes reached _ - 250, 000 


3. They made their homes and home farms more efficient and profitable through 
their 4-H Club work. 


: Club mem- 
Achievement: , hers 

Kept personal accounts_ __- ee tL ae cle. se eee 
Participated in fire and accident prevention SRS BOCES LRM NE ZINE 2 580, 000 
Made use of special economic information ______-_-_------------ 150, 000 
Demonstrated recommended conservation practices___....-...-.. 540, 000 
Carried on special 4-H health activities_____- 750, 000 
Engaged in work relating to agricultural engineering, electricity, 

tractor maintenance, and general farm repairs___-------------- 60, 000 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Wilson, several friends have asked that we 
note on this committee an activity that naturally falls in the field 
of the Extension Service, one that gets comparatively little public 
acclaim but that commends itself to us very favorably. That is the 
garden and home food preservation program. The Extension Service 
and the garden clubs and other civilian groups in my own State of 
Mississippi have done a lot to add to the comfort, health, and im- 
proved nutrition of our people as well as reducing food costs by 
encouraging home gardens. We don’t have to preserve vegetables 
over winter quite as extensively as some of the Northern States do 
because we grow some greens and other hardy vegetables the year 
around, but we have to can tomatoes, corn, and other vegetables and 
fruits. Therefore, home canning and freezing fit very much into our 
scheme of things. 

Now I understand that there was an increase of 3 or 4 million home 
gardens in 1951 as compared with 1950. That is a fine showing 
especially in view of the fact that the Department of Agriculture had 
no special funds to add to your staff. I really think the country 
would be gratified to know that such good results were accomplished 
with the machinery at your disposal. 

However, the number of home gardens still falls far short of what 
would be good for standards of pleasurable living, good nutrition, 
healthful recreation, and so forth. There are several million new 
homes in the United States since victory garden days when there were 





Estimates based on reports of State club leaders. 
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20 million gardens; besides suburban living has greatly expanded, 
with space for gardens. Even 20 percent of our farms don’t have 
gardens. I hope you will continue to keep your people working hard 
on this line and where possible strengthen your support. The 
Department of Agriculture very properly conducts research and 
gives assistance in marketing, and so forth, to commercial groups in 
every field of agriculture, but the forgotten people are the 17 million 
folks who grow some food in their gardens and the 10 or 12 other 
millions who maintain decorative gardens but buy all their fruits and 
vegetables in the market. 

Two poimts which you are emphasizing in addition to food gardening 
appeal to me a lot. One is giving everybody in the country or city a 
chance to participate in the program whether he has a garden or not, by 
preserving fruits and vegetables in seasons of plentiful supply. That's 
good for commercial growers and distributors and prevents waste of 
needed food. The consumer benefits by cutting his food bill and feed- 
ing his family better. The other point is the inclusion of emphasis on 
ornamental gardening. There is no question as to the value to family 
life like that of encouraging all of us to make our yards attractive with 
lawns, shade trees, and flowers. 

I want to commend the Extension Service and the other agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture who have cooperated in helping to make 
a success of the broad and worth-while program that benefits such a 
large percentage of our citizens. 

In connection with the garden and home food preservation program 
I received a communication recently which originated from an associa- 
tion of commercial vegetable growers, charging the Department of 
Agriculture with the intention of setting up a tremendous bureau or 
agency to sponsor home gardening, with perhaps thousands of em- 
ployees. The suggestion, of course, is absurd, and, as we all realize, 
uncalled for. In fact, 1 am astounded that any group which has 
profited so greatly as a result of the nutrition studies of recent years, 
and the appetite created for vegetables by the home-gardening efforts 
of the war years, should undertake, for purely selfish reasons, to spread 
false rumors of the creation of a mythical agency which has never 
existed in the minds of responsible officials in Government. This 
attack on a program that has proved of such great value to the health, 
defense efforts, and economy of the Nation is most reprehensible. 

If there is nothing further, let me thank you again, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wixson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 6, 1952. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUDGET 
FORMULATION 


WITNESSES 


RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirtren. We have asked Mr. Roberts, the tinance and budget 
officer of the Department, to develop for the record the various steps 
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followed in determining the budget request for the Department of 
Agriculture. During our hearings here we have had occasion to 
notice the difference in attention given to certain activities in the 
Department and activities of the same kind in other departments. 

I think the record should show every step so the Congress might 
see what consideration the Department of Agriculture rec eived in 
the shaping up of the national budget and what percentage it is of the 
over-all national budget. 

I would like you to give us the successive steps and then supply 
the figures in connection with the Department request. Then we will 
add to that the data on the national budget and what part of it goes 
to various activities. 

Mr. Rosperts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very happy 
to cover the budget process as it is followed in the executive branch 
insofar as the budget for the Department of Agriculture is concerned. 

The committee members are aware of course that in the President’s 
budget more than 60 percent goes for the military services, and that 
if one takes the funds that are proposed in this budget for military 
functions and adds to them the international programs, interest on 
the public debt, and the Veterans’ Administration, these fouritems 
represent nearly 85 percent of the total budget. 

Of the total appropriations and authorizations proposed in the 
President’s budget, about 1.8 percent are for the Department of 
Agriculture programs and activities. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, two or three copies of a process chart 
prepared about a year ago for quite a different purpose, but which I 
think will help the committee to see the steps we go through in formu- 
lating budgetary proposals. 

I also have a schedule or chronology of the dates and deadlines 
established jin followed in connection with the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to have the schedule and the dates 
inserted in the record. 

(Schedule and list of dates referred to follow :) 


Schedule of 1953 budget cycle 
1. Budget outlook: 


Receipt of Budget Bureau letter - _.. May 11, 1951. 
Meeting date of conference with Budget Director____. May 29, 1951. 
2. Agency estimates: 
Requested - afey ey toc ene Te. 3Ge. 
Department ‘dise ussions _ July 25-26, 1951. 
3. Receipt of budget ceiling letter, including President's policy v_ June 26, 1951. 
4. Department allowances. _ _- PTE tere eee _.. Aug. 29, 1951. 
, 5. Submission of Department estimates ___ Sept. 28, 1951. 
(a) Discussion of Department estimates with Bureau 
of the Budget___..____-__- Dake GF aay . Oct. 1-25, 1951. 
6. Budget allowances (initial) ___ Nov. 29, 1951. 


(a) Conference between Secretary and Budget Director Dee. 17, 9151. 
on initial budget allowances. 
. Final allowances (Budget Bureau allowance letter)__....... Dee. 21, 1951. 
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Summary of new obligational authority for fiscal year 1953 (including amounts in 
budget and amounts proposed for later transmission) 














Amount 
fin mil- | Pereent 
lions) 
Bg" SEES FRI aN Tt OOM SSE BESS SCM REEL E REST DMG OVER aed FT OST CRATES $52, 539 62.3 
Veterans’ services and benefits. ____- ; ia dak 4,181 4.9 
International security and foreign relations._..........-.....--. 22-2. ec lee eee. 8, 238 9.8 
SOGURE SUTNR te, SOON, MONEE MUOINODD io oo ing een cnc ccs —wndreece dade cpebeacnae 2, 578 3.0 
Housing and community development... -___..._._.........---.-.- 2... 1, 421 1.7 
Education and general research Bd ER ii nn dp id ap bbs sla Gbdodk: Seah 688 8 
Agriculture and agricultural resources... -- 1,327 1.6 
Natural resources ____ is Milas aadletie Vavececbhadken «vq cepeobtoeiagnbe 2, 694 3.2 
en ERR eg pie bh oh pe AS 1, 521 1.8 
a ne: OE os as a rs ee a ete re 1,171 1.4 
General government __.___- a 1,443 1.7 
Interest on debt. __.____- 6, 255 7.4 
Reserve for contingencies... __._. 125 ae | 
84, 260 100. 0 








Mr. Rozperts. In the Department of Agriculture we observe three 
fundamental principles in the budget review of proposals made by 


the agencies and bureaus. 


One is that at the Department level, in the Office of Budget and 
Finance, we endeavor to make as competent an over-all depart- 
mental analysis as it is possible to make in our review and evaluation 


of bureau and agency estimates. 


Second, we endeavor to use to the maximum any knowledge of 
the bureau heads and their program people in making determinations. 
We feel it is not wise for the Office of Budget and Finance to substi- 
tute itself for the scientist, for the administrator, or for the operating 
man who has the responsibility of carrying out the details of the 


program. 


We do have a departmental review responsibility, however, and 
we attempt to exert that responsibility to the utmost without sub- 
stituting our judgment for the knowledge of the scientist or the 
administrator on program matters. We sit down with them and 
discuss their proposals in detail, and even after the Secretary has 
made his determination on how the budget ceiling should be dis- 
tributed we sit down with the agency people and jointly work out 
with them the budget allocation within whatever amounts can be 
made available to their particular agencies. There is always a cer- 
tain amount of struggle and compromise in the process; there must 
of necessity be, as you gentlemen know from your experience in the 


legislative review of budget recommendations. 


The third cardinal] principle we adhere to is that the formulation of 
a budget is a program-planning and program-building process of great 
importance on which final decisions should be made by the Secretary 
himself. The Secretary makes the final determination regarding all 
budget estimates submitted by the Department to the Budget Bureau. 
The process I will describe in a very summary way is depicted on 


the left hand side of this process chart. 


The budget process each year begins with, step 1, the Budget Bureau 
requesting summary information of the Department which we refer to 
as the budget outlook. This request for the 1953 budget was made on 
May 11,1951. In anticipation of it we had previously begun to work 
with the bureaus and agencies in getting information together. The 
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objective at this particular stage of the budget-formulation process is 
to enable the Budget Bureau to get some general idea of significant 
changes that may be proposed by the Department to carry out pro- 
grams in the second succeeding fiscal year. 

The submission for the budget outlook covers only the major 
changes that are contemplated, with a brief explanation of each. We 
work with the bureaus in developing the material; their proposals are 
reviewed at. the Department level where adjustments are made if 
appropriate in order to develop a departmental program that has 
balance to it. We then sit down with the examiners at the Budget 
Bureau and discuss these summary proposals. Perhaps several hours 
will be devoted to going over them. 

Following that meeting the Budget Bureau examiners prepare in- 
formation for the Director of the Budget who then sits down with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Department budget officer for a dis- 
cussion of any general questions the Director of the Budget may have 
regarding the agricultural situation and the proposals in the outlook. 
That discussion on the 1953 budget took place on May 29, 1951. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget then examines the budget 
outlook submitted by the Department of Agriculture in relation to 
similar data furnished by all departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment, and obtains from the President a statement of the policy he 
desires to be applied to the estimates. He then sends to the head of 
each Department and independent agency a letter in which he outlines 
the budget policy for the year in question and states the amount of 
the budget ceiling. 

The budget ceiling and the President’s policy letter for the 1953 
budget was furnished to the Department on June 26, 1951. The ceiling 
was broken down into separate limitations for loans and for appropria- 
tions. 

In this letter the Budget Bureau prescribes the items to which 
the ceiling applies. As far as the 1953 appropriations ceiling was 
concerned, they excluded permanent appropriations, the appropria- 
tion for strategic and critical materials, the foot-and-mouth disease 
program, control of insects and plant diseases, control of forest pests, 
the conservation and use program, the Sugar Act, the agricultural 
production program, and the International Wheat Agreement. 

If you examine those items you will see they are either activities 
that are very difficult to forecast to set a ceiling, or they are programs 
on which the amounts are fixed by law or some extraneous circum- 
stances over which the Department has no control. 

The amount required for the Sugar Act is determined by the 
volume of sugar produced, for example. The International Wheat 
Agreement estimate is determined by the amount of wheat exported 
under the agreement. The conservation and use program is deter- 
mined by action of the Congress in the preceding year’s appropriation 
act, and so forth. 

Also, the Budget Bureau frequently advises the Department that 
certain of the appropriations that are within the ceiling are to be 
held at a stated figure. In 1953, for example, the school lunch pro- 
gram was within the ceiling but they said that even though it was 
within the ceiling it should be held at the level of the 1951 appro- 
priation, 
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I wish to emphasize that the ceiling the Budget Bureau gives us at 
this stage is a ceiling only; it is just what the word implies. There is 
no commitment by the Budget Bureau that if we send estimates up 
to them within that ceiling that they will be included in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. On the contrary they advise us that the ceiling on 
the estimates we submit are subject to review and adjustment by the 
Budget Bureau in light of hearings yet to be held with us, and of any 
changing economic conditions or other situations which may develop 
‘in the over-all, and which may affect our participation in the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. One question on that point. Who in the Budget 
Bureau is qualified from an agricultural viewpoint to your knowledge 
today to pass on the requirements of agriculture in such a conference 
or in applying the ceiling you mention? Does agriculture have a 
representative in the Bureau of the Budget itself? 

Mr. Roserts. We do not have a representative in the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. When I refer to representation I mean representa- 
tion along the line of some man who has had experience in agriculture. 

Mr. Roserts. The Chief of the Budget Bureau unit that handles 
the agriculture budget was formerly an employee of the Farm Credit 
Administration. One of his assistants was formerly an employee of 
the Farmers Home Administration; another was formerly with ARA. 

One of the assistants to the Assistant Director of the Budget in 
Charge of Estimates was a former employee of the Forest Service. 
So they do have men reviewing agricultural estimates who have had 
experience in the Department of Agriculture or some of its programs. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. That answers my question. 

Mr. Roserts. Usually the Budget Bureau letter stating the 
President’s budget policy and establishing the budget ceiling comes to 
us at a time when we have already, by reason of time itself, had 
to begin the development of our own estimates. In connection 
with the 1953 budget we, on June 18, 1951, stated the Department's 
policy—a very general policy statement—regarding the development 
of estimates in the Department. As a result the bureaus prepared 
what we call bureau or agency estimates. Those estimates are 
submitted to us, as indicated in steps 7 and 8 in the process chart, 
and in the Office of Budget and Finance we make a review and analysis 
of them. 

After we have analyzed the estimates, but before we have duscus- 
sions with the bureau and agency heads and their staff assistants, we 
appraise the Secretary of Agriculture of the general nature of the 
estimates we have received. If we have received the Budget Bureau’s 
ceiling and policy letter at that time we also go over that with him, 
and obtain from him over-all policy guidance as to what should be 
emphasized insofar as the agricultural programs are concerned in the 
allocation of allowances by the Department. 

We then sit down individually with the agency heads and their 
staffs for a discussion of each agency’s proposal. These discussions 
cover a period of 3 or 4 weeks. In connection with the 1953 estimates 
they took place between July 25 and August 16. We discuss the 
details of each proposal in light of the policy the Secretary has laid 
down, and formulate recommendations to the Secretary on the alloca- 
tions to be made within the ceiling. At this time we also prepare 
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recommendations for the estimates on the nine programs mentioned 
as being outside.the ceilings. 

Mr. WuirreN. That does not mean that the programs outside the 
ceiling have no ceiling, but that they have been fixed by a prior 
announcement or by some other means? 

Mr. Roperts. By law or other circumstances outside the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

When we have developed recommendations for the Secretary’s con- 
sideration we sit down with him again and go over the recommenda- 
tions; often we give him certain alternatives which he might select 
in his judgment. In this way we get a final determination from the 
Secretary as to what estimates he wants to recommend to the President 
for each program and activity in the Department. That discussion 
in connection with the 1953 estimates took place August 29, 1951. 
Before these final departmental determinations are made we like to 
have information on what Congress is providing in the appropriation 
bill for the preceding vear. Ordinarily that process takes place a 
little earlier, but last vear the 1952 bill was somewhat delayed and we 
did not have information which would serve as a good basis for us to 
use in making recommendations until late in August. 

After we get the Secretary’s determination on Department alloca- 
tions we sit down again with bureau and agency representatives, advis- 
ing them of the Secretary’s action. If there are any open questions 
which the Secretary has asked us to take up with the agencies we do 
that at this time. That is particularly true where the Secretary has 
approved an allocation of a round amount for a given bureau or agency 
and he wants us to conduct some further investigations with the 
agencies themselves regarding particular phases of the program where 
emphasis should be placed. 

We then work with the bureaus and agencies in the revision of the 
estimates in accordance with the Secretary’s determinations and 
forward to the Budget Bureau a complete detailed budget. Those 
estimates in connection with the 1953 budget were submitted to the 
Budget Bureau on September 28, 1951. 

When the Budget Bureau gave us the ceiling we have been talking 
about, they intended we should not send estimates forward im excess 
of that ceiling for the programs covered by it. They did, however, 
say that if there were any activities we felt should be carried out or 
emphasized beyond what is possible within the ceiling allowance we 
might submit what they refer to as supplementary estimates for their 
consideration. These supplementary estimates, however, are con- 
sidered by the Bureau of the Budget as of lesser importance than 
anything within the ceiling prescribed for the Department of Agri- 
culture odin act 

When the Budget Bureau has examined the Department’s estimates 
it holds a series of discussions on them with Department representa- 
tives. These discussions usually take place during the month of 
October; they may run into November. 

After analyzing the Department proposals and discussing them with 
us and agency representatives the Budget Bureau examiners recom- 
mend thereon to the Director of the Budget. There is in the Budget 
Bureau what they call a Board of Review which reviews the recom- 
mendations of each group of examiners in the Bureau of the Budget. 
lhe individual examiners explain their recommendations to this 
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Board of Review in a somewhat summary form. The Director of the 
Budget then consults with the Board of ‘Review and-final determina- 
tions are made which the Director of the Budget carries to the 
President. 

I understand the Director of the Budget Bureau actually confers 
with the President on the allocations he proposes to make to each, 
department and agency. Based on the decision reached at thai 
conference the department is advised of the President’s allowances 
that are to be included in his printed budget in January. That 
advice came to us in an informal way November 29, 1951, with 
respect to the 1953 estimates. 

We reviewed these allowances, felt the Budget Bureau had cut us 
too deeply in some respects, and, while it is not a usual process, 
the Budget Bureau does recognize that where a department feels 
some determination has been made that should be reviewed you do 
have a right of appeal, we appealed a number of items in the 195: 
budget. As a result of that appeal, which constituted a discussion 
between the Secretary, the Director of the Budget, the budget depart- 
ment officer and some of the top staff of the Budget Bureau, the 
Budget Bureau revised its determination on a few appropriations 
and gave us a final allowance on the 21st of December. 

We then checked the revisions, modified the supporting data for 
the budget schedules, and submitted them in detail to the Budget 
Bureau for printing in the budget which was submitted to the Con- 
gress this year on January 21, 1952. I want to emphasize again that 
these allowances we received in December were not by any stretch of 
the imagination comparable to the ceiling given us and within which 
we were directed to work last June. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Roberts, this whole process of is a great dea! 
of interest. We have heard it at various times but under present 
conditions I feel it desirable to have it outlined again. I would like 
for you to give us, in line with the seven steps that are listed here, 
the amounts of money requested at each step for the budget that we 
are now considering. 

Mr. Roperts. Mr. Chairman, I think to answer your question 
we might divide the estimates between those items which are under 
the ceiling and those outside the ceiling, and thus give you some idea 
of how the ceiling actually operated in 1953. 

The appropriations which were included under the ceiling in 1953 
were the Research and Marketing Act, all of the Agricultural Researc! 
Administration work; all of the activities of the Forest Service, 
including both the protection and maintenance of the national forests 
and State and private forestry operation; flood control; Soil Conser- 
vation Service; school-lunch program; Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority; crop insurance; REA; FHA and Farm Credit; Extension 
Service; Office of the Secretary; Office of the Solicitor; OFAR; Office 
of Information and the Library: and the Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics. 

That covers nearly all the bureaus and agencies in the Department 
of Agriculture. A single ceiling is given to us for these programs; i! 
is not limited to proposed increases or proposed reductions. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You just have the one ceiling though. 
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Mr. Roperts. Yes. On this one segment of the programs that | 
have mentioned. 

For those programs which were under the ceiling in 1953, the appro- 
priations in 1952 totaled $377,000,000. 

The 1953 budget outlook which we gave to the Budget Bureau in 
May for these same programs was $470,000,000, after we made a 
reduction in the Department of about $12,000,000 in the proposals 
submitted by the bureaus and agencies. 

Mr. Wuirten. I do not want to interrupt your line of thought, but 
I want these weighted to show the salary increases. 

Mr. Koperts. | have had to leave the salary increases out in order 
to provide true comparisons. 

Mr. Wurirren. A true comparison is what | want. 

Mr. Roperts. This is a true comparison. We have left it out as 
the new pay act had not passed when we started the budgetary process 
for the fiscal vear 1953, and we do not have estimates of pay costs for 
the steps that preceded the Department allowances under the ceiling. 
Thus, these figures exclude estimates for the salary adjustments. 

The 1953 ceiling for these activities was $405,000,000. The budget 
allowance, however, which we received in December was $388,000,000. 

I mention that, Mr. Chairman, to indicate that the ceiling is sig- 
nificant in that we are not permitted in September to send a budget 
forward to the Budget Bureau in excess of that amount of money. 
It is not significant in terms of the amount of the final budget allow- 
ance. The budget ceiling for 1953 which we worked under was ap- 
proximately $17,000,000 more than the final budget allowance we 
received from the President in December 1951. 

Mr. Wuarrren. The ceiling holds you down and your actual limi- 
tation which is fixed later by the Budget allowance is even still further 
reduced. 

Mr. Roserrs. That is correct, sir. Still staying within the group 
under the ceiling, you will notice the $405,000,000 ceiling for 1953 was 
about $27,000,000 over the 1952 appropriations for these same 
programs, which meant that we, at the departmental level, had 
discretion to the extent of about $27,000,000 in the development of 
budget estimates for all activities within the ceiling except the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. Wutrren. What was that allocation for this fiscal year? 

Mr. Roserts. In the interest of brevity I will give you a summary 
of the manner in which the 1953 ceiling was distributed to broad 
general programs; you realize, of course, that within each of these 
broad programs an allocation was made to many specified functions 
and activities: 
























Increase, 1953 
s 1953 ceiling ceiling over 
allocation 1952 appro- 
priation 
Beanercn ad Martine, B06 io asses 2 wit sane nn easscenamdeoyee ce $7, 250, 000 $2, 00, 000 
Bureau of Agricultural Economiics...._.............----..-.------..--.-- 5, 485, 000 486, 696 
Payments to State experiment stations. ._..............-..--.----.. iscebd 14, 953, 708 2.435, 00 , 000 
Agricultural Research Administration___._................-.-.-.---. pte: 58, 339, 108 
Forest Service, except roads and trails____...._......--- Ese ccebkeeweeban 53, 422, 308 3, 200, 000 
ESS SNEEZE TLD LIS COCR ON AR Ne FES 16, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Flood control _____.......--- SRA SEER a FS AS IETS ARS ESRI SL EG 10, 274, 700 3, 901, 900 
en eI OD is int nics wc dinh bdep 0 cpiledic qiapieiacenh = 57, 950, 500 4, 250, 009 
a a Rac 5 rc abeaiomnarpsan a. toy memidseroow chen esi cee aa te pee cas ae 
Marketing services CAF AR OL pee eee Coen coe WEEP 11, 250, 000 450, 000 
Commodity Exchange Authority cs a eae fie i oe 685, 000 35, 000 
Crop insurane? _.- Sikpaslen eich e+ i neue chkmaekane GECOREATE 9, 625, 000 1, 675, O89 
REA (salaries and expenses) -- Ie etien ere TRENT TS 9, 160, 000 1, 410, 000 
Farmers Home Administration (sak: aries and e xpenses) Sabie tatu dave 28, 850, 000 1, 025, 000 
Farm Credit Administration - ieee mos ibd AO LN oe, © laut \ Be 2, 714, 500 129, 500 
Payments to State ext=nsion services SO SR ete ee ae ec Fe ER 27, 269, 129 134, 129 
Federal! Extension Service.__________-- : : RES es eb 985, 000 | 135, 000 
I ints Oneal id idath ek dieaack fe han scens -cohaamsas cagehsate 7, 408, 556 | 752, 051 
Ci ARe OM Oab ae aN Roe BE) var 1 RL: Set CR a ARE RS oe -...-----| 405,000,000 | 2%, 309, 374 
} 


As I have said before, there was a difference of $27,000,000 between 
the 1953 budget ceiling and appropriations for these items in 1952. 
However, the budget allowance was substantially under the ceiling, 
approximately $17,000,000. So that when the President’s budget 
came to this committee there was about $17,000,000 less than the 
proposed distribution that I have outlined here. 

If you wish to get some idea of the extent of the items outside the 
ceiling and an indication of the relationship of the totals within and 
outside the ceiling, I can give you that information. The outside 
the ceiling estimates which, as we said previously were either fixed by 
law or circumstances beyond the control of the Department were 
$800,000,000 in 1953 Outlook. The Department estimate was 

768,000,000, and the budget allowance $757,000,000. 

On the loan authorizations the ceiling allowance for REA and FHA 
was $300,000,000. The budget allowance granted in December was 
$229,000,000. So, again, the ceiling was just what the word implies. 
It was not indicative of the final budget allowance. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Roberts, thank you for this information. The 
committee has a high regard for you as an individual and as a budget 
officer and we have learned to think a whole lot of Mr. Wheeler and 
those who work with you. It is a comfort to this committee that we 
can rely absolutely upon representations made from your section. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I join in those remarks. Over the years I have 
come to have a great respect for Mr. Roberts and his associates. In 
fact, considerably in line with what we formerly had for Mr. Jump. 

Mr. Stricter. That is one thing the committee is absolutely 
unanimous on. 

Mr. Rogserts. Thank you. I am sure Mr. Wheeler and other 
members of the staff are glad to be of service whenever possible. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 13, 1952. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


ING ADMINISTRATION 


ELMER F. KRUSE, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR COMMODITY 


OPERATIONS, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN H. DEAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR COM- 


MODITY OPERATIONS, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

ROY W. LENNARTSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MARKET- 
ING, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 

E. R. GLOVER, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR MARKETING, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

RAUB SNYDER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRODUCTION, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES MAYS, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS BRANCH, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

ROBERT W. HERDER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM 
COORDINATION, PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

R. P. BEACH, BUDGET OFFICER , PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wuirren. We have with us, this morning, Mr. Geissler and 
his associates from the Production and Marketing Administration. 
I would like to have pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justification placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The material requested follows: ) 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The Production and Marketing Administration administers the Department’s 
production and marketing programs under the following appropriations: Conser- 
vation and use of agricultural land resources; agricultural aie programs, 
including acreage allotments and marketing quotas, and production goals and 
assistance to farmers; Sugar Act program; national school-lunch progra.n; re- 
moval of surplus agricultural commodities, including development of new and 
expanded markets and uses, and marketing agreements and orders; marketing 
services, including market news service, inspection, grading and classing, and 
standardization, improvement of marketing practices, freight rates on farm 
products and regulatory activities; and Commodity Credit Corporation programs, 
including price support through loans, purchases, and other means, foreign and 
other supply activities. The Production and Marketing Administration also 
carries out the functions of the United States under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

In addition, through authorities delegated under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as aménded, the Production and Marketing Administration has the 
responsibility for the administration of (1) food production and distribution 
programs, including developing requirements, determining priorities and alloca- 
tions of available supplies, and obtaining basic production required; (2) domestic 
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utilization of farm equipment and fertilizer through requirements, allocations, 
and distribution controls in order to accomplish required agricultural food produc- 
tion, distribution, and conservation. 

The Washington organization of the Production and Marketing Administration 
consists of an Administrator, a Deputy Administrator, and Assistant Admini-s- 
trators for Production, Marketing, Commodity Operations, and Program Co- 
ordination, nine commodity branches which plan and administer or supervise the 
administration of all PMA programs affecting commodities, and 14 functional 
and staff brarches or offices which are responsible for specific programs or admin- 
istrative functions affecting all commodities. These branches and offices are as 
follows: 

COMMODITY BRANCHES 


Cotton Livestock 
Dairy Poultry 
Fats and oils Sugar 
Fruit and vegetable Tobacco 
Grain 


FUNCTIONAL AND STAFF BRANCHES AND OFFICES 


Agricultural Conservation Programs Office of Audit 


Branch Office of Budget 
Food Distribution Branch Office of Compliance and Investigation 
Marketing and _ Facilities Research Office of Information Services 

Branch Office of Personnel Management 
Transportation and Warehousing Office of Price 

Branch Office of Materials and Facilities 
Fiscal Branch Office of Requirements and Allocations 


Office of Administrative Services 


The field organization of PMA consists of PMA State offices, PMA insular 
offices in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, PMA county and community committees, 
PMA commodity offices and field offices of Washington branches and offices. 

The Production and Marketing Administration has been delegated authority 
by the Board of Directors of Commodity Credit Corporation to administer the 
programs of the Corporation. The Administrator of PMA is the President of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and a member of the Board of Directors, and the 
Deputy Administrator is Vice President. The directors of the branches of PM \ 
and the directors of PMA commodity offices are contracting officers of the 
Corporation. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


Summary of appropriations, 1952, and estimates, 1953! 


{Amounts for 1952 include estimated pay adjustment supplementals} 





| 





| Total esti- Budget | Increase (+) 
Item mated avail- estimate, | or de- 
| able, 1952 1953 crease (—) 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources .-__....-.- $260, 000, 000 | $256. 500,000 | —$3, 500, 000 
Farm restoration program in flood-stricken areas. _____--__- 16, 480, 000 |__.._...... ..| —16, 480, 000 


Agricultural production programs. -_-.............-..-.--.-..- 10, 000, 000 15, 000,000 | +5, 000, 000 





Sugar Act program._...__.__.-- SESS SOAR BaD St RE ONS S 70, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 |... 
National school lunch program. ____-___..__-_-_-.-_-_-..----- 83, 367, 491 83, 367,491 |. _- 
Dene Oe as Sa he. ks 11, 540, 000 11, 465, 000 —75, 000 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (30 percent of 
customs receipts) 2 hc Cronin oracle 158. 886, 746 | 181,000,000 | +-22,113, 254 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund. Vie ae aR 390, 000 390,000 |. - 
} — . 
Ns ic ek tris Sn Fo a cx bs Beg mainn sl A dakdes 610, 664, 237 | 617,722,491 | +7, 058, 254 


Deduct permanent appropriation | available: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec.32funds)_| 158, 886,746 | 181,000,000 | +22, 113, 254 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act fund-_..._.-._- 390, 000 390,000 |.......-.--.--- 











Total, direct annual appropriation or estimate....._....| 451,387,491 | 436,332, 491 —15, 055, 000 














1 Exeludes administrative authorization for Commodity Credit Corporation. 
2 Excludes carry-over in fiscal year 1952 of $116,921,823, and carry-over in fiscal year 1953 of $175,808,569. 
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Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your over-all statement at 
this time, Mr. Geissler. 

Mr. Geissier. | would like to introduce some of the people who 
have not been with us before. 

Our Deputy Administrator, Mr. Hill, is not in town, but our Assist- 
ant Administrator for Production is Mr. Snyder, and Mr. Lennartson 
is our Assistant Administrator for Marketing. 

Mr. Kruse, and Mr. Dean, I think you know. Mr. Herder is our 
Assistant Administrator for Program Coordination, and to our left 
here is Mr. Beach, our budget officer. 

Mr. Glover, the gentleman down there, is an assistant to Mr. 
Lennartson. 

We also have with us Mr. Mays, the Director of our Agricultural 
Conservation Programs Branch. 

[ have a prepared statement, and would like to read that, with your 
permission. 

Mr. Warren. Very well. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. GruissLter. The major job facing the Production and Marketing 
Administration in the fiscal year 1953, and perhaps for several years 
to come, will be that of obtaining adequate production of specific 
needed agricultural commodities. While this is a job in which all 
agencies of the Department will participate to the fullest possible 
extent, primary responsibility for the task has been placed on the 
Production and Marketing Administration. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION OF FOOD AND FIBER 


The particular immediate importance of getting this job done lies 
in the fact that the food and fiber supply for both our civilian and 
our military population depends on adequate production of the 
needed items on the farms and ranches of this country. Inadequate 
supplies of these items could seriously reduce the ability of the United 
States to defend itself against aggression. Our armed services cannot 
fight unless they are fed. Our industrial workers cannot produce 
tanks, guns, and other items of war equipment unless they have food 
to eat. Our allies need food. The ordinary needs of this country 
for food and fiber are large, but they have been greatly increased by 
the defense emergency. 

Short food supplies would probably lead to the expensive and dis- 
tasteful process of rationing available stocks to consumers. Also, 
and perhaps most important, short food supplies would provide a 
tremendous impetus to inflation, in the cost of food itself, in the cost 
of the products of industry, and in the costs of mobilization. 

In short, it would be false economy to leave unexpended any reason- 
able effort that might be put forth to assure maximum possible pro- 
duction of the agricultural commodities most needed. 

In addition to the particular importance of adequate food and fiber 
during the emergency defense preparations now being carried on, it 
must be borne in mind that the population of this country is currently 
increasing at the rate of about 7,400 per day. This increase in popu- 
lation amounted to about 2,700,000 people for the year ended July 1, 
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1951, and the trend indicates there will be 20,000,000 more people 
added to our population in the next 10 years. At the same time, the 
productive capacity of the farm land in the country is steadily declin- 
ing because more is being taken out of the soils than is being returned to 
them. The latter trend must at least be stopped if this country is to 
produce the extra quantities of food required to feed the additions 
to its population. 

Production goals established for 1952 crops call for a new record 
high level of agricultural production—nearly one and one-half times 
the average production for 1935-39. However, these goals are not as 
high as they should be in the case of some of the major commodities, 
particularly feed grains. In the case of corn, for example, the goal if 
reached will not meet the anticipated needs for the 1952-53 marketing 
vear. Goals could not be established at a higher level because land 
will not be available for a greater acreage without interfering with 
acreage needed for other crops. This makes it particularly important 
that the goals established be met if at all possible. 

Extra effort will be required to obtain adequate production of 
needed commodities for several reasons: (1) Increased demands for 
food and fiber have been created by the necessary all-out effort to 
build up the defensive strength of the United States to enable the 
Nation to ward off hostile aggression, (2) a steadily increasing demand 
for food and fiber is resulting from increases in the population of the 
United States, (3) the added production required represents an in- 
crease over and above an already greatly expanded level of agricultural 
production, (4) reserve supplies of important agricultural commodities 
are too low for safety, (5) new cropland acreage is not available to 
produce what is needed to keep pace with population increases, (6) 
the fertility of the Nation’s croplands is being reduced by the heavy 
production demands made on them in recent years, (7) agricultural 
commodities are produced on 5 to 6 million individual farms each of 
which is an independent production ‘plant’ capable of producing one 
or more specific items, (8) individual farmers have not been provided 
special incentives to direct their efforts as desired in the national 
interest such as those provided industrial plants, (9) machinery, 
equipment, fertilizers, pesticides, and labor needed to obtain crops 
will be scarce. 

The 1953 budget estimates for PMA reflect the need for this extra 
effort to obtain needed agricultural production. Program increases 
are requested only for those activities directly related to the agri- 
cultural production job. 

The only increase requested is in the item for agricultural produc- 
tion programs and is to finance additional efforts to meet production 
goals. We are asking also for an increase in limitation on the amount 
which may be used for administration under the item ‘Conservation 
and use of agricultural land resources”? which was authorized in the 
amount of $256,500,000, in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act of 1952. This increase would permit additional use of 
county and community committeemen to help assure getting the 
most conservation possible for each dollar of Government funds spent 
on soil conservation. Included therein are also funds to permit us to 
pay our county office employees salaries more in line with salaries 
paid in the community by private employers so that we can retain 
more capable personnel to perform the necessary administrative and 
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clerical duties in county offices. The total amount requested to be 
authorized for the 1953 agricultural conservation program is 
$256,500,000, the same as the authorization for the 1952 program. 

We are not asking for an increase in the total funds for carrying out 
the Sugar Act or the School Lunch Act in 1953. For “Marketing 
services,’ an increase is requested to pay most, but not all, of the in- 
creased pay costs under Public Law 201. The estimated obligations 
for “CCC administrative expenses,’ based on program volume ex- 
pectations when the budget was prepared, reflect a slight increase 
over the estimated obligations in 1952, and we are asking for language 
which will hold part of the limitation in reserve for use only if pro- 
gram volume increases above the estimates, similar to that approved 
by the Congress for 1952. 

The estimates for section 32 are lower than for last year. The re- 
quest for reimbursement of the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the costs of the International Wheat Agreement, while greater than 
last year, is based on actual costs during the fiscal year 1951 plus 
interest costs in the fiscal year 1952. 

The request for restoring the CCC capital impairment is based on 
estimated results of the Treasury appraisal of the assets and liabilities 
of the Corporation as of June 30, and is considerably less than for 
1952. 

OF PMA PROGRAMS 


STEPS TO IMPROVE ADMINISTRATION 








I will discuss each of the items I have mentioned in more detail 
later. I would like now to discuss some of the steps we have taken in 
1951 and 1952 to improve the administration of PMA programs. 

We have undertaken an examination of the methods and procedures 
followed in operating all of the programs administered by PMA. 

Recent hearing before this committee emphasized the need for this 
sort of examination, and also brought out the fact that we had taken 
some needed action before the hearings began, even though much re- 
mained to be done. These recent hearings, of course, related primarily 
to only one segment of the total PMA job. I mention these things to 
indicate to you that we, along with you, are aware of the need for the 
best possible administration of Government programs and that we 
are making progress toward that end. 

We have taken definite steps to review the personnel requirements 
of the various organizational units carrying out PMA programs, both 
in Washington and in the field, to ascertain that only the necessary 
number of people required for good administration are retained. These 
reviews have been directed toward each program job to be done and the 
workload attached to that job. As a result of these reviews and other 
factors, we have during the fiscal year 1952 to date, reduced the total 
full-time personnel strength of the PMA offices in Washington and 
Beltsville to 2,469, or 13 percent less than on January 31, 1951, and 
lower than at any time since PMA was established. 

This reduction has been accomplished during a period when PMA 
has assumed heavy additional responsibilities under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, necessitating the use of the equivalent of 111 
additional people on such work. PMA commodity office employment 
has been reduced to 2,005, or 35.9 percent less than a year ago, and 
PMA State office employment has been reduced to 1,744, or 20-per- 
cent less than a year ago. 
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In this process, we have arranged to consolidate the Atlanta PMA 
commodity office with the New Orleans PMA commodity office in 
the interests of greater economy of operation. 

We are making reviews of program operations with a view to 
decentralizing to the maximum our administrative work, and are 
delegating authority as far as possible to the level of administration 
closest to farmers and others affected by PMA activities. 

We believe this policy will result in economies through eliminating 
considerable passing of papers from one hand to another, and in 
many instances will improve the quality of services rendered by mak- 
ing services more readily available and expediting them. Any 
changes made will take into consideration, of course, the necessity 
for maintaining proper controls and supervision to protect the interests 
of the Government. 

We have made considerable progress in the consolidation of field 
offices, both consolidations which involve only PMA offices, and also 
the bringing together of PMA offices at the county and State levels 
with those of other USDA agencies such as the Soil Conservation 
Service and Farmers’ Home Administration in accordance with the 
Secretary’s memorandum 1278. 

We have consolidated 95 PMA offices in 30 cities with other PMA 
offices in those cities. Also, consolidations with SCS and FHA have 
been actually effected in 13 States; space arrangements have been 
approved for 9 States, and for 9 other States consolidations have been 
authorized, making a total of 34 States in which consolidations have 
been made or authorized and will be made in the near future. Office 
consolidations have also been completed in 1,544 county offices. 

We have revised our administration of programs carried out through 
State and county PMA offices by establishing in the Washington 
offices five area directors, in lieu of nine administrator’s fieldmen 
previously used. These area directors, each of whom has a very 
small staff, have primary responsibility under the supervision of the 
Assistant Administrator for Production for assuring effective operation 
of State, insular area, and county offices. 

The area directors are responsible for the proper carrying out and 
for coordination of the programs carried out by the State, insular, and 
county offices with the cooperation of the PMA branches and offices 
concerned. This has proved to be a real improvement in the adminis- 
tration of these offices. 

We have made a great deal of progress under Secretary’s memoran- 
dum 1278 toward bringing together the technical services of the Soil 
Conservation Service and the financial assistance of the agricultural! 
conservation program into an integrated conservation program for 
agriculture. One example of the increased integration is the increase 
in transfers to the Soil Conservation Service under the ‘‘5-percent 
agreements” from $166,000 in 1951 to an estimated total of $1,500,000 
in 1952. The job is not completed, but tremendous progress has been 
made. 

We have continued our efforts toward simplifying program-and- 
accounting procedures, minimizing reports required to be prepared, 
and disposing of obsolete records to release space and equipment. 

We have placed more emphasis on the use of internal audits and 
compliance investigations as a means of checking program adminis- 
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tration as well as accounting, and are insisting that any program 
or administrative weaknesses disclosed be corrected. 

Considerable improvement has been made in the use of workload 
data in formulating budget estimates, in making sure that funds made 
available are so used as to get the most work accomplished, and in 
appraising personnel requirements. 

We have made substantial improvements in our system of recording 
and controlling obligations of funds available to PMA to assure their 
use only for the purposes for which they were made available. 

While we have made some progress in each of the matters I have 
cited, and in others we look upon each of them as a continuing process. 
With respect to the last item mentioned, we would like to describe 
fully the system of fund control which we are now using in PMA. If 
satisfactory to the committee, we would like to present this informa- 
tion at this point in the hearing. 


System oF Funp Contrrot In PMA 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. 
Beach go over the procedure that has been developed so that you can 
fully understand how we allocate funds and how we control their use. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have that report. 

Mr. Beacu. Mr. Chairman, I have an outline, copies of which 
we will pass around to each member of the committee. Also, I have 
a pamphlet of exhibits indicating all the forms and documents used, 
which you may wish to have for later reference. 

lt will take a little while to go through this review. We do feel it 
is rather important. We have spent a good deal of time in improving 
our system and want to get it so it will be satisfactory to everyone 
concerned, — 

To begin with, we ought to recognize that PMA is responsible for 
carrying out a large number of different activities. That is an es- 
sential point to remember in considering our whole system of fund 
control. Some of these activities are closely related to one another 
in actual operations and others are quite different. 


MAJOR PMA ACTIVITIES 


The major activities of PMA fall in about 14 different categories: 

There are the agricultural conservation program; Sugar Act; 
surplus removal under section 32; school-lunch program; marketing 
services, including market news, regulatory activities, inspection and 
grading, and so forth; CCC price-support operations; CCC supply and 
foreign purchase operations; International Wheat Agreement; flood 
control and river basin work; acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and production goals; RMA research work; stockpiling under 
the DPA; Defense Production Act; marketing agreements and orders. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS WITHIN PMA 


There are the following four major categories of organizational 
units within PMA through which its activities are carried out: 30 
Washington branches and offices and 648 field offices reporting 
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directly to these branches and offices; 8 PMA commodity offices; 50 
State and insular PMA offices; 3,032 county PMA committees. 

Except for certain field offices reporting directly to Washington 
branches, each organizational unit in each category carries out more 
than one of PMA’s several activities. 

PMA has a large number of different funds from different sources 
available for salaries and other operating expenses in the fiscal year 
1952. There are about 28 at this time. 

For each organizational unit, funds to pay salaries and other 
expenses are allotted from the particular funds made available to cover 
the work it performs. For example, an office performing only market 
news work would be financed entirely from the funds appropriated 
for Marketing Services. An office performing section 32, CCC, 
Agricultural Supply, and Marketing Service functions would be 
financed in part from each of these funds. 


ALLOCATIONS BASED ON WORKLOAD FACTORS 


The allocation originally made from each fund to each organizational 
unit is made on the basis of an appraisal of the workload that that unit 
will be expected to perform in carrying out the activities that should 
be carried out or are authorized to be carried out from that fund. 
We do not allocate funds on the basis of maintaining an organizational! 
unit. If the workload they anticipate is not considered to be a neces- 
sary workload, funds are not allocated to carry it out. 

The method used in the appraisal of workload varies with the cate- 
gory of organizational unit. With respect to the Washington branches 
and offices, last year, we had hearings with each branch director and 
the principal people in his office and reviewed each program job in- 
dividually. Later, we reviewed those same program jobs individually 
with the Administrator, the Deputy Administrator, and Assistant 
Administrators. Since then, we have undertaken a position by posi- 
tion analysis of the workload on each activity in each branch. We 
have assembled all the workload data we can obtain and are using 
that in our current reviews of fund requirements and in determining 
what funds to make available to them next year. 

For the PMA commodity offices, we have a workload measurement 
system installed in each office which produces each month a work 
status report. It provides us with information from which we can 
determine the estimated workload in terms of units and apply unit 
cost standards to each of those work units. 

In the allocation of funds to the PMA State offices, we follow the 
same type of approach though not in so much detail because of the 
difference in jobs performed. Detailed workload data on each pro- 
gram job forms the basis for the allocation. 

The same approach is followed in allocating funds to operate the 
county offices with the exception that, to begin with, we determine a 
basic allowance necessary to keep each county office open and in posi- 
tion to serve farmers regardless of program volume. 

Changes in workload form the basis for any changes in allocations 
of individual funds allotted to each organizational unit after the initia! 
allocations are made. If our workload estimate at the beginning of 
the fiscal year turns out to be high, we cut back the funds. If 1 
turns out to be low, we add to them. If funds are not available, 
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there is only one answer to be given to the organizational unit involved, 
and that is that they either curtail the work they are doing or delay it. 


ALLOTMENT ISSUANCE PROCEDURE 


After the individual.fund requirements are determined on a work- 
load basis, we issue allotments to organizational units for control 
purposes. 

Each allottee currently records his obligations and reports them to 
the Office of Budget for fund control purposes and to the Fiscal 
Branch for accounting and reporting purposes. 

The allotment and obligation control system for the Washington 
branches and offices—and field offices reporting directly thereto 
and the PMA commodity offices differs from that for the State and 
county offices because of existing law. Accordingly, we will discuss 
them separately. 

The system for Washington units and their field offices and for 
PMA commodity offices is as follows: 

A letter of allocation showing the amount of each fund that it is 
estimated will be made available for the fiscal year’s operations is 
sent to each organizational unit before July 1 if possible. This is to 
permit each organizational unit to plan its work for the vear and 
undertake any necessary downward adjustments in personnel as 
early as possible. 

As soon as funds are made available, by the Appropriation Act, an 
advice of allotment is issued to each organizational unit. This allot- 
ment advice is the document which actually makes the funds available 
to the allottee, which controls the amount of each fund he may use, and 
which is used for accounting purposes. It shows the specific amount 
of each fund made available and the quarterly limitations on the use of 
that fund. It specifically states the conditions under which funds are 
made available. 

For field offices of Washington branches which perform only one 
activity, allotments are made against the specific appropriation in- 
volved. For example, an office rendering only market news service 
would receive an allotment from the appropriation ‘Marketing 
Services.”’ 

For Washington branches and offices, and certain of their field 
offices which perform more than one activity, and for the PMA 
commodity offices, the allotment is made against a disbursement 
account. This is solely to facilitate disbursement for expenditures 
and to provide a means for more accurate and economical cost dis- 
tribution. From the standpoint of limitations on the use of each 
fund allotted against this account, the allotments are in effect direct 
allotments against the respective funds. This disbursement account 
has been called the CCC consolidated account because the CCC 
administrative expense account is used as the disbursement media, 
and this designation distinguishes the disbursement account from 
the'CCC administrative expense limitation. 

In the use of this disbursement account, the identity and integrity 
of each fund is maintained throughout the allotment, obligation, 
recording, and reporting processes, in the following manner: The 
allotment advice shows the specific amount of each fund that is 
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available for obligation and the quarterly limitations on the use of 
that fund. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADHERENCE TO ALLOTMENT 


Complete responsibility is placed on the allottee for assuring that 
obligations under each fund do not exceed the quarterly limitations 
under that fund. Any violations are reported as required under sec- 
tion 1211 of the General Appropriation Act, 1951. At the time we 
wrote this we had five cases, which are being reported. We have had 
one or two since, which will be reported. All represent mistakes or 
human slips of one form or another that have occurred in the record 
keeping, but they do not actually represent in any case a willful intent 
to violate the system of control, or violate the instructions under 
which they operate. The allottee is held responsible under this sys- 
tem for properly incurring, recording, and reporting obligations under 
his allotment. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE FISCAL BRANCH 


We have quite a distinet division of responsibility in this system. 
The Fiscal Branch is responsible for prescribing the forms, procedures, 
and standards for recording obligations in the branches and offices. 
The obligation reports from the branches are consolidated by the Fis- 
cal Branch and the Forms 133—that is, the official reports of obliga- 
tions—are prepared there, as required by Budget-Treasury Regulation 
No. 1. 

The Fiscal Branch is also responsible for appraising and approving 
the method of cost distribution used in each branch and office, to 
assure that a sound and consistent method of costing is used to deter- 
mine the proper obligations against each fund. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE OFFICE OF AUDIT 


The Office of Audit is responsible for the independent review and 
audit of the obligation records and cost system maintained in the 
various branches and offices. In addition, the Corporation Audits 
Division of the GAO makes certain audits of these records in connec- 
tion with its audit of CCC operations. Technicians from the Ac- 
counting Systems Division of GAO have also reviewed certain phases 
of the procedures in connection with their review of the system of 
control over limitations. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE OFFICE OF BUDGET 


The Office of Budget is responsible for prescribing the activities 
which shall be charged to each fund, and for reporting any violations 
of section 1211 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951. 

The instructions which set forth this whole procedure are contained 
in the PMA procedure numbered 206-1 and 206-2. They set forth 
the definitions as well as the system of control and division of respon- 
sibilities which I have mentioned. 

Obligations are recorded currently, that is, as they are incurred 
Obligations for objects of expenditure other than personal services are 
recorded against the fund for which they are incurred. Obligations 
for personal services are recorded against each fund as soon as time 
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and/or workload reports are completed for the reporting period. 
We use both. 

Reviews have been made in each branch where time distribution is 
used to strengthen and tighten the procedures for accurate recording 
of time. Approved accounting policies and practices relative to the 
allocation of administrative expenses have been reduced to writing 
and furnished each organizational unit involved. The cost distribu- 
tion system used by each organizational unit is being reduced to 
writing and that is 100 percent complete now. I think the percentage 
figure is left blank in your copy of the outline. It is being reviewed 
for adequacy by the Fiscal Branch. The review is not quite complete. 


COST DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The primary basis for eost distribution in PMA necessarily is the 
amount of time worked on each activity. Where individuals work on 
more than one activity, daily time records are maintained showing 
the division of each day’s time by activity. Where an individual or 
group of individuals works only on one activity their time is reported 
as chargeable to that activity. Where supervisors maintain indi- 
vidual assignment and performance records, they may submit the time 
report based thereon for employees under their supervision. Time 
of supervisors and across-the-board service units is distributed on the 
basis of time devoted to each activity by the personnel supervised or 
served. Where work units of relatively equal effort are performed, 
time records are based on production records. 

“Other objects” costs are identified to the particular activity for 
which incurred, where possible. The remainder is distributed on the 
basis of the related personal services or other equitable bases. 

In developing and strengthening the time distribution system, I 
might mention, we have used every bit of advice we can get, from the 
GAO, and everywhere else, in making it as sound a system as possible. 

Time records are given the importance of vouchers for cash in the 
system of control used. They must be properly documented. They 
must not be altered except upon competent authority for correction 
of errors, and such changes must be properly documented. They 
are subject to audit. 


MONTHLY OBLIGATION REPORTS 


The obligation reports submitted monthly by each allottee show 
specifically, for each fund, the amount obligated under each allot- 
ment, by objects, and the man-months of time charged to each fund. 
A copy of that report, a sample form, is shown in the pamphlet I have 
here. In each case, the exhibits are filled out; that is, they are copies 
of actual reports. 

The origmals of these reports become a part of the accounting 
records in the Fiscal Branch or other accounting office. They are 
consolidated by the Fiscal Branch in preparing the Form 133, and 
they form the basis for a summary of obligations by fund which is 
used to support a voucher to reimburse the CCC consolidated account 
for disbursements not chargeable against the CCC limitations. 

A copy of each of these obligation reports is furnished the Office of 
Budget for fund-control purposes. The obligation against each fund 
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is checked against each allotment to determine compliance with 
quarterly limitations fixed by the allotment. Allottees are advised 
of results of our projection of the current rate of obligation against 
each fund. We make several other analyses which are mentioned in 
this outline. We make an analysis of the over-all status of each fund 
to determine compliance with quarterly apportionments approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. Analysis is made of the obligations against 
each fund to determine if amounts may be withdrawn from individual 
organizational units or if amounts are needed by other organizational 
units in the light of workload indicators available. Analysis of 
obligations is made to determine compliance with any special limita- 
tions placed on the use of particular funds, such as limitations on the 
amount that may be used for personal services. 

Analysis of the man-months of time charged to each fund is made 
to determine whether they appear reasonable in the light of workload 
indicators available; and, if they do not, an explanation is requested 
of the organizational unit involved. 


IMPORTANCE OF WORKLOAD INDICATORS 


As indicated earlier, workload indicators are used throughout the 
whole process of fund control. They form the basis for initial allo- 
cations of individual funds to organizational units. They are used 
where possible in the distribution of time and consequent recording 
of obligations. They are used in appraising requests for increased 
allocations of funds and as a basis for decreasing allocations. They 
are used to appraise the obligation and time reports by organizational 
units. In addition, they are used in formulating budget estimates: 

Administrative expense requirements of the PMA commodity 
offices, largely CCC expense, are tightly controlled by using a system 
of work measurement for both allocation of funds and budget esti- 
mates. The major portion of the work in these offices is composed 
of transactions relating to accounting, transportation, and warehous- 
ing activities, the volume of which fluctuates widely. This work is 
largely measurable in terms of units. Daily production records are 
maintained in each office to indicate the number of each item handled 
and the time required. Production rates and production standards 
can thus be established. 

Each office reports monthly the volume of each work unit handled, 
the time required to perform the work, and the number of units on 
hand, uncompleted, at the end of the month. These reports make 
possible a current appraisal of the workload position of each office. 
Actual work accomplished is compared with the estimated volume on 
which fund allocations were based, and the required adjustments in 
funds are made on the basis thereof. 

The initial allocations of funds to the PMA commodity offices were 
based on the estimated number of work units to be handled during 
the fiscal year, based on the program volume outlook at the beginning 
of the year. Estimates of program volume, such as the number of 
bushels of wheat estimated to be placed under loan, were converted 
to the number of individual] transactions to be handled, on the basis 
of conversion factors determined through past experience. Thus an 
estimate of the workload for each office was made on a basis compa- 
rable with the monthly workload reports. By using production rates 
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established on the basis of experience records, the estimated work- 
load was converted to number of man-years required. By using the 
average cost per man-year of personal services, the personal services 
cost for each office was estimated. Other objects costs were estimated 
on the basis of estimated program volume. 


PROGRAM VOLUME DETERMINES FUND REQUIREMENTS 


By making revised estimates of program volume periodically as crop 
and other conditions change, and repeating the conversion thereof to 
cost, a means is provided by which the fund requirements of each office 
may be appraised currently. This is an example of how it works: 
The initial allocation of CCC funds for the fiscal year 1952 for the 
9 PMA commodity offices totaled $8.2 million. The increased alloca- 
tion based on the cotton-crop outlook was $9.1 million. After the 
decreased cotton crop was reported, the total was reduced to $8 mil- 
lion. After a review of the estimates in January, the total was reduced 
to $6.5 million. Another review will be made in March. 

The administrative expense requirements for the fiscal year 1953 
were determined in the manner just described. 


FLEXIBILITY PROVIDED BY SECTIONS 388 AND 392 


The allotment and obligation control system used in the budgetary 
administration of the State PMA offices and the county PMA offices 
differs in some respects from that described for the Washington and 
PMA commodity offices. The difference is due to the exercise of a 
desirable flexibility in the operation of these offices provided by 


sections 388 and 392 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


Section 388 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 reads 
as follows: 


(b) The Secretary is authorized and directed, from any funds made available 
for the purpose of the Acts in connection with which county committees are 
utilized, to make payments to county committees of farmers to cover the esti- 
mated administrative expenses incurfed or to be incurred by them in cooperating 
in carrying out the provisions of such Acts. All or part of such estimated ad- 
ministrative expenses of any such committee may be deducted pro rata from 
the Soil Conservation Act payments, parity payments, or loans, or other pay- 
ments under such Acts, made unless payment of such expense is otherwise pro- 
vided by law. The Secretary may make such payments to such committees in 
advance of determination of performance by farmers. 


Under this authorization the Treasury Department and the GAO 
established the appropriation account ‘Local administration, section 
388." Thereafter, estimated amounts were transferred to this 
aceount for carrying out programs utilizing the services of county 
committees. All advances for expenses of county committees were 
then charged to this account. 


In January 1942, Congress approved an amendment to section 392 
(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act which made it read as follows: 


Sec. 392. (a) The Secretary is authorized and directed to make such expendi- 
tures as he deems necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act and sections 7 
to 17, inelusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
including personal services and rents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; 
traveling expenses; supplies and equipment; lawbooks, books of reference, direc- 
tories, periodicals, and newspapers; and the preparation and display of exhibits, 
including such displays at community, State, interstate, and international 
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fairs within the United States. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed upon the request of the Secretary to establish one or more separate: 
appropriation accounts into which there shall be transferred from the respective 
funds available for the purposes of the several Acts, in connection with which 
personnel or other facilities of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration arc 
utilized, proportionate amounts estimated by the Secretary to be required by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration for administrative expenses in carrying 
out or cooperating in carrying out any of the provisions of the respective Acts. 


The purpose of the amendment was to provide an appropriation 
account, against which to charge all National and State office adminis- 
trative expenses, comparable to the one already established for ex- 
penses of county committees (sec. 388). This eliminated the necessity 
for making separate allotments and maintaining accounting records 
of obligations and expenditures by appropriations. 

House Report No. 1077, exhibit 1, dated July 30, 1941, states in 
part: 

The bill amends section 392 of the Agricultural Act, as amended, so as to ac- 
complish the following purposes: * * * ‘To provide for separate appropria- 
tion accounts for administrative expenses to be created from funds available to 


the AAA and thus do away with the requirement that all administrative expendi- 
tures be recorded and reported under separate appropriations. 


Senate Report No. 960, exhibit 2, dated January 16, 1942, includes 
as exhibit A thereof a copy of a letter to Hon. E. D. Smith from the 
Department as explanation of the legislation, which reads in part: 

Under the proposed legislation each appropriation or fund available for adminis- 
trative expenses would contribute its estimated share of such expenses to the ap- 
propriation account. All administrative expense disbursements would then be 
made from such an appropriation account, thereby permitting easier adminis- 
trative control and eliminating much fiscal and accounting work. 

Actual transfers to each of these accounts during the past fiscal yea: 
and anticipated transfers during the current and next fiscal years are 
shown in detail, by funds, in the budget schedules. The sum of the 
transfers to each account, as shown by the budget schedules, or as 
limited by the appropriation act, and the estimated reimbursements, 
is apportioned in accordance with Budget-Treasury Regulation No. |. 

Actual transfers to each account from each fund are made in 
amounts not in excess of the current estimate of obligations to be in- 
curred in carrying out the activity authorized to be financed from that 
fund. Transfers are made periodically during the year, not all at one 
time. In total, of course, the transfers are within the approved ap- 
portionments. 


ALLOTMENT AND OBLIGATION CONTROLS FOR SECTIONS 388 AND 


ACCOUNTS 







392 


The system of allotment and obligation control used with respect 
to sections 388 and 392 funds is as follows: The basic difference be- 
tween this system and that used for the Washington and PMA 
commodity offices is that the organizational units receiving allot- 
ments of sections 388 and 392 funds are not held legally responsible 
for keeping within a specified amount the obligations under each fund 
making the total allotment. Instead, the allottee is held responsible 
for keeping obligations within the total only. This is done on the 
basis of the fact that under the provisions of sections 5388 and 392 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, separate appropriation accounts 
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have been created, each of which constitutes a limitation in total, and 
which is apportioned in total. In other words, legally, funds trans- 
ferred into the section 388 or the section 392 accounts lose their 
separate identity upon such transfer. 

Although legal responsibility under section 1211 of the General 
Appropriation Act is limited to the total amounts allotted from each 
of these accounts, the system of administrative control actually main- 
tains the integrity and identity of each fund making up the con- 
solidated accounts, 388 and 392, insofar as is practicable. Each 
allottee is advised of the make-up of the funds included in his section 
388 and in his section 392 allotment, and he is instructed to plan his 
work so that the activities he carries out will be those which the 
individual funds were authorized to finance. The make-up of his 
total obligations is expected to be as closely in line with the make-up 
of the allotment as possible. 

This control is accomplished through determining the total amount 
of the initial allotment from each of the two accounts for the fiscal 
year on an individual fund basis through use of workload data, and 
through regular reporting of obligations during the year on an indi- 
vidual fund basis. Initial allotments are broken down by fund on 
the basis of the anticipated workload for the year. Actual workload 
during the past year serves as the basis for estimating anticipated 
workload. 

This chart shows the actual budget figures and the actual operation 
of this account for 1952. These are the different funds which go 
into the section 392 account or that is estimated to go in for the 
fiscal year 1952. 

Now, we make allotments from this account as an appropriation. 
The allotments are made in total by quarters for control purposes, 
just like any other allotment. The accounting records are kept in 
total, the reports are made in total and the unobligated balances at 
the end of the fiscal year are handled by returning them to 392, and 
any balance in 392 goes back to the Treasury. 

Right along beside that approach on the total basis, we send out 
allocation letters to each allottee (primarily state offices), and advise 
him of the breakdown of the funds that he gets in his allotment. We 
tell him how much he has for the conservation and use program, and 
each other activity, and we instruct him to plan his activities in ac- 
cordance with those allocations: In other words, that is the blue- 
print for his operating plan. 

We do not regard those fund allocations as legal limitations for 
control purposes. 

Each month the allottee sends in a report which breaks down the 
total obligations by activity, on the basis of time records, under the 
same kind of a time system as we use elsewhere. The obligation 
reports indicate to us at any month end what our obligations against 
the section 392 account have been, in total, or by individual funds, for 
each State office. The time records on which these reports are based 
are maintained under thesame kind of system as we use in Washington. 
They are audited, and as far as we know they are as sound a system 
as we have elsewhere. 

The section 388 account, which I will discuss in a moment, is 
operated in a similar way. All of the funds for administering county 
offices go into the section 388 account. The allotments are made to 
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the State offices. The State office handles all allocations to individual 
counties. We make the allotments to the State offices in total, and 
maintain the accounting records and reports in substantially the same 
way as is done with respect to section 392. 

At the same time we send them an allocation letter which gives 
them the breakdown of the allotment account by funds, i. e., by 
activities, and they are instructed to plan their activities in ac cordance 
with this breakdow n. 


ADVANCES TO COUNTY OFFICE BANK ACCOUNTS 


The State offices make advances to the county office bank accounts. 
At the time those advances are made to the bank accounts, the allot- 
ment of section 388 funds is considered obligated. The advances are 
made on the basis of estimates, from individual counties, of their 
requirements, over and above what they have in the bank balance at 
the end of the preceding month. 

These advances are deposited in the bank accounts and the county 
offices pay out all expenses by check just as though they were private 
business enterprises. They maintain activity records based on time 
distribution in the county office; they make monthly expenditure 

reports to the State offices based ‘on those time records. The State 
offices report to us each month the total expenditures, and report 
quarterly a breakdown of expenditures by activity. 

The CCC consolidated account, which I mentioned earlier, is the 
remaining one of the three ‘‘grouped”’ accounts that we use in PMA. 
The major difference in the case of the CCC account is that we retain 
control by funds. This account is used for disbursement purposes 
only. It is equivalent to a checking account in a bank. 

We determine the need of the organizational unit based on its work- 
load. The Administrator allots to that organizational unit an amount 
of money specifically for section 32 activities, an amount specificall, 
for CCC activities, an amount specifically for marketing services, and 
so forth. The head of the organizational unit receives advice of 
allotment specifying these same amounts as limitations on the amount 
that may be used for the respective activities. 

The obligations are reported, as incurred, by individual funds, just 
as though the allottee had separate allotments for each activity. 
Assuming the total obligations reported by an allottee were $10,250. 
made up of obligations against section 32, marketing services and 
CCC funds. The total would be paid from the disbursement account 
in one check. Then the report of obligations would result in a break- 
down of this $10,250 into categories, $7,000 for section 32, and 
another amount for marketing services. Separate checks are drawn 
against those appropriations to reimburse the disbursement account, 
based on the obligation reports. 

In other words, the only use of this account in our whole system 
of control is to enable us to disburse in total. We would have at least 
10 times the number of allotment accounts that we have now if it 
were done otherwise. 
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METHOD OF DETERMINING ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


I would also like to refer back to section 392 and indicate the 
method we use to determine the amount of money that is to be 
allocated to an allottee. We determine this on the basis of workload 
data. I referred earlier to a summary of the estimated workload 
data for all of the State offices, for 1952—that is, workload, program 
by program, activity by activity, and the dollar amount of money 
right at the bottom of the sheet that has been allocated to carry out 
that activity. 

(This information is as follows:) 


Worktoap Data, State Orrices, Fiscan YEAR 1952, Actua, Juty 1 To Nov. 
30, 1951, Estimatep, Dec. 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952 


Agricultural conservation program, totals for 48 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE 1952 FISCAL YEAR UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


1. Number of counties 3, 032 
2. Number of 1951 applications 2, 363, 031 
3. Total number of conservation materials samples analyzed during 

the 1952 fiscal year 28, 311 
4. Number of purchase orders for conservation materials and services 

audited and scheduled 2, 067, 317 
5. Number of contractor’s vouchers for conservation materials and 

services audited and scheduled for payment 82, 403 
6. Number of counties in which the 1952 special county farm con- 

servation program will be operated 50 
Allocations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952 $3, 597, 138 


Acreage allotments and marketing quota programs; totals for State offices 





| Tobacco | Peanuts | Cotton 











Number of State offices. ............-.-...-... SE eee | 26 16 | 

W — d data for the fiscal year 1952: 
. Number of counties - | 722 608 | 

. Number of farms (ownership tracts) 662, 929 241, 966 | 

. Number of allotments, 1950 or 1951 crop year 600, 847 159, 700 

Number of appeals to be acted — : 1, 201 

Acreage nas RET Ce aE 1, 797, 928 2.110, 615 | 

Number of m: arketing cards. 726, 397 224, 253 | 

Number of memorandums of sales to be processed and | 

summarized | 3,004, 366 468, 526 | 

. Number of buyer, dealer, and warehouse reports to be ‘| j 

processed and summarized 136, 249 13, 822 | 

. Number of violations to be ad ninistratively checked ‘ 3. 656 | 

. Number of farms planted in excess of acreage allotment | , 179 51, 286 | 

. Nur uber of penalty collections and refunds to be han- =| a 
8. 50! 5, 834 

imei a administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952_ hin 5, 777 $363, 945 


Nimans tor 


— ht 
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CCC loan and purchase agreement programs for which service fees are prescribe: 
totals for 47 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 
1. Number of loan and purchase agreement documents examined: 






































| Number of loans ! Number of 
agreements | Number of 
Number o! 
Commodity | ‘ nde Warehouse issued by cotthties 
arm county 
stored offices 
, |. Shree tga j 64, 235 147, 310 4, 161 1, 278 
Cc anil a 36, 942 2, 393 7, 116 | 87) 
907 10, 100 149 150 
6s 424 86 11 
11, 708 1,192 372 746 
8, 607 10, 249 RSS 612 
295 14, 796 401 
3, 196 3, 521 1,330 18; 
26 287 5 33 
940 300 181 189 
55 38 10 25 
18, 130 6, 150 1, 186 457 
31 71 25 13 
15 0 0 7 
547 1,021 153 87 
25 25 0 15 
NI ihc ahacet ts Sepiies 4a. nates Arkin se mada one 1, 934 12, 208 2, 241 202 
Winter cover___-_.-.. Kein bamasipans eats 204 302 116 22 
MR samiu ci dibiceid dui bidads i abicalaied 15 161 0 8 
citar ipnnton event becalnn cso digsl 0 23 0 4 
as nei hnist atest eds dale rsh haut oncpe ee 128 0 0 34 
SN I a eS i 4 0 0 2 
RE cutthicnacauiesdnehsehastdaticiva-hitinintion onciasa 0 0 10 4 
eM anicinabivets lahiwiaesivephwiialrk ce sites oe 148, 687 : MS _: Eb ERS Rd REE 
Farm storage facilities. _.__.._..___- nape PE Hise aidbbdncusdesukas wwhsceen 1, 098 
Grain-drying equipment... .............- SR EE, TEL OE 142 
PA Aittnbebindds cancittnnmaennsbnd 148, 687 | 210, 571 | 18, 453 | 6,414 








1 Excludes tobacco and warehouse-stored cotton loans. 


2. Number of grain or other samples tested by State office____________ 246, 910 
3. Number of purchase agreement settlement documents examined__._ 9, 390 
4. Number of farm-storage loan settlement documents examined (count- 
ing each settlement as one although more than 1 document is 
+ RY Sainte eee ©, «a RR een eS AUN Ys hes mae | Seales Ce 88, 723 
Se i i ia cimcpeeion bud 97, 223 
6. Number of aelivery orders for collateral: 





Commodity delivery Number of 





79 
61 
13 
638 
48 
R3 
9 
10 
| 2, 731 


$1, 396, 643 
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‘ted P CCC price-support programs other than loan and purchase agreements, totals for 
ig 48 State offices 
: A. CCC PURCHASE AND DISPOSITION OPERATIONS 
ee ; ; cat a 
a 1. Number of meetings attended in connection with program development 
Pa (these meetings are regional or national in scope and held at the 
3 request of the branch manager of CCC or the Administrator)_......___ 231. 
ar a 2. Number of meetings held with counties to explain program ___________- 908 . 
es ‘4 3. Volume of purchases of commodities: 
. [Workload data for the fiscal year 1952] 
b 278 ’ aa ee Number of 
: e Number 0 counties or 
i is > Commodity purchases | buying sta- 
746 = tions 
612 3 ———___—— Se erred — —— 

o 3 CHI Sal EL ASTS. 770 77 

So é OO . Bcc hnghs nc es wean ne akc 0 See we btn sinlaie tie 4 Seas ee 

= REE OLR Rikon aoa aa: abana ae Rice bail DA Rea aS, | MARAE 

A, Se OG tasting ateneentaeen = chp sak as ccna beecia inn nde achicemaiccs 4, 200 5 

457 Cee I ni SARs sigs re ea a 1,110 15. 

57 "ERIE 1 AE AES EE Ft CELTS NPN MDE PB Sg 375 18 

13 pRB OS NE ER EIR SS ERTL IS OPA LT IELTS 43 8 

gs SH 6:05 Sep neue setae ndbownkneiine soo ncchesauhhapusmebbinidmuatann 95 16 
R { PO ccc iiecin-chadniiabess te rtsee ooxteeig er tquioinndeeiain wines 16, 688 172 

‘ ; 4. Number of sight drafts issued for direct purchases_________________ 21, 653 

34 3 5. Number of sales: 

4 ; Me 
Bee Number of | Number of 
on S Commodity sales euelition 
142 a ee OCR NE 
44 74 16 
95, 338 209 

é 33 7 
0 FF 30 2 
90 : 50 2 
aa 
* 41 3 
: 306 6 
23 be 650 7 
23 i, 8, 000 51 
: : 
e 1, 270 5 
, bi NE pectin din with cng beodiss cave utaitita shies abeee ec) Shi 105, 901 323 
& 
4 5 6. Number of storage guarantee agreements in effect, July 1, 1951_- 447 
Thi) ba 
. 4 B. STORAGE STRUCTURES 
29 ‘ . : - ; 
39 1. Number of new sites leased or old sites expanded since June 30, 
81 3 LY Ro SSAA Sc eo a a ae eg 30 
. 4 2. Storage structures erected since July 1, 1951_.......__.________- 3, 561 
01 : 3. Storage structures on hand, July 1, 1951_...._..._.___________- 123, 305 
00 ; 4. Storage structures acquired since June 30, 1951 (moved between 
3 7 A I iii sd Sid id nin eine ae ewcdicanaeeccece 580 
79 5. BUG OE TN ORs iors hi ie oe clk tew st ein ren mee enn nen e 3, 401 
, 6. Number of counties having sites under lease, Nov. 30, 1951-. __- 719 
¢ 7. Number of bushels of grain in CCC storage structures__________ 75, 274, 550 
13 % Allocations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952__________- $1, 480, 379 
S : 
(3 
9 
tf] 
1 
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Sugar program (beet), totals for 23 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


1. Number of sugar-beet-producing counties 299 
2. Number of sugar-beet-producing farms 31, 087 
3. Number of cases of abandonment 5, 658 
4. Number of cases of child-labor violations reported 39 
5. Number of farms included on listing sheets with respect to which 


entries are given detailed check 30, 807 
6. Number of farms with respect to which computations are made on 
marketing report 30, 807 
7. Number of applications certified and scheduled 31, 247 
8. Number of applications summarized and number of child-labor and 
prevailing-wage-rate cases summarized 
Allocations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952 $196, 580 





Sugar program (cane) totals for 2 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


. Number of sugarcane-producing farms 

. Number of cases spot-checked in county office 

. Number of farms included in listing sheet and number of farms with 
respect to which entries oa listing sheet are given detailed check _ _ _ - 

. Number of farms represented on sugarcane-marketing list._._______ 

. Number of applications completely examined and audited; number of 
GAO suspensions handled; number of master applications prepared ; 
and number of producer or laborer appeals handled 

. Nun ber of applications summarized 

. Nur ber of reports made 

cra UUNNI IN MRI os i cin tw eeeeal Ca we elie ee weg enn) See tae 

locations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952 


Section 32 programs (fresh apple purchase program) totals for 33 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Number of meetings attended in connection with program de- 
velopment (these meetings are regional or national in scope and 
held at the request of the branch or the Administrator), number 
of meetings held with industry advisory representatives within 
the State, and number of meetings held with county committees _ 

. Number of offers to sell received and tabulated 

. Number of allocations issued 

. Number of buving directions or acceptance letters issued to pur- 
chase representatives or county committees with instructions to 


. Number of delivery orders handled 
. Number of bills of lading handled 
. Number of special service contracts handled (check loading, pre- 
cooling and bracing, etc) 
. Number of vouchers handled under the program 
. Number of telegraphic reports prepared and submitted (purchese 
reports to Commodity Branch, shipping reports to consignee, 
WRG) on 5 de or sb Cewebew ee er eee ede erable a cawiranes 
10. Number of written reports prepared and submitted 
Allocations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952 








gift: Eye an tS, ee 
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Flood control and river basin programs, totals for 46 States offices 
WORKLOAD FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


A. Flood-control program: 
. Number of meetings with primary agency 
. Number of meetings held with counties for discussion and 
instructions 
. Number of meetings with representatives of all States to 
reconcile their data 
. Number of meetings of the representative for all States with 
originating agenc 
. Tabulation and review of county data: 
(a) Number of whole counties 
(b) Number of split counties 
6. Number of survey reports 
B. River basin program: 
Number of meetings attended in connection with program _- 
2. Tabulation and evaluation of needs: 
(a) Number of whole counties in basin 
(b) Number of split counties in basin 
Allocations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952 


Federal crop insurance program, totals for 43 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 
1. Total number of county programs 


Lining, gS County A, wheat and flax; county B, wheat; 
county C, flax; county D, wheat and flax; equals a total of 6 
county program.) 


2. Number of applications for crop insurance 358, 771 
Allocations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952 $338, 697 


Production guides and assistance, totals for 48 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


. Number of county guides established for individual commodities_ 7, 473 
. Number of counties for which guides were established 2, 694 
. Number of draft or discharge cases on which a report was made- 19, 599 
. Number of surveys made on critical materials 695 
. Number of reports made on critical materials (not including re- 
ports made in connection with surveys) 1, 281 
Number of requests for priority ratings on crawler tractors pro- 
ssed 8, 433 
$1, 219, 680 


Miscellaneous programs and other work 


In addition to the programs for which workload data has been tabulated the 
State offices administer at the State level and supervise at the county level or 
cooperate in the administration of the following programs or projects: 


1, The 1951 and 1952 crop castor bean production and procurement programs 
(four States). 

2. Liquidation of the guayule seed and seedling program (one State). 

3. Program for the acquisition of kenaf seed and kenaf fiber (one State). 

4, is ong land restoration program (flood assistance and rehabilitation, six 

ates). 
5. Determination of 1951 crop cotton acreage (20 States). 
6. Liaison work in connection with the national school lunch program (13 States). 


In addition to the program work outlined above they perform the following 
administrative functions for themselves and the 2,991 county offices. 
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STATE OFFICES 


Payroll, leave and retirement. 

Preparation, audit and scheduling of travel and miscellaneous vouchers. 

Ordering, and maintenance of records of supplies and equipment. 

. Maintenance of accounting records on administrative and program funds, a): 

special deposit accounts. 

Maintenance of mail, messenger, telephone and other general administrative 
services. 

. Maimtenance of budget controls on administrative and program funds. 

. Processing of claims against the Government and the collection of debts. 


NS @ PON 


COUNTY COMMITTEES 


. Maintenance of budget controls. 

. Audit of county records and accounts both program and administrative. 

. Audit and scheduling of expense vouchers. 

. General administration and organization including services in connection with 
elections, organization, personnel, supplies, forms, equipment, Federal] !::n- 
ployees Compensation Act claims, withholding income and social security 
tax, etc. 


ON 


Defense production programs, totals for 48 State offices 
WORKLOAD DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


1. Number of application Forms CMP-4C for authorized construc- 
tion schedule, related materials allotment and/or DO Rating for 
controlled materials or production equipment processed __-___-_ _. 


$, 927 
2.. Number of reports or recommendations made on certificates of neces- 


S169 Fr We EO ck orc eae LEG en ee 826 
38. Number of reports made on applications for loans under Section 302, 

Defense: Production. Act... seit coun acl aceite bein Je. 141 
Allocations for administrative expenses, fiscal year 1952_.._.._______ _. $119, 008 


We consider each program job as a separate item and apportion 
the funds accordingly. Fach State gets a portion of the total amount 
available based on its share of the workload. For example, on AC? 
we estimate the volume of each workload item to be handled in each 
State. Each State gets a share of the total fund available for ACI 
workload based on its own workload in relation to the total. 

In the case of the county offices, the same approach is taken except 
that we deal at the State level and the State offices allocate to indi- 
vidual counties. 


DETERMINATION OF REFUNDS FROM CCC 


The county offices, with what we allocate to them, also pay certain 
expenses under CCC programs which are refunded to them through 
payment of sight drafts drawn on the CCC, In other words, if they 
are under contract to CCC to do a certain job like working on grain 
bins or grain bin sites or whatever the case may be, they receive a 
refund from CCC for the amount they paid out of the bank accounts 
for that job. The total amount of those refunds in the fiscal year 
1951 was $13,164,777. Our instructions specifically include the items 
chargeable to CCC in that manner. 

Funds in the sections 392 and 388 accounts remaining unobligated 
at the end of the year are not returned to the ehprapristions from 
which they came. They go into the Treasury. It is just like the 
surplus fund of any individual appropriation account here. 
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UNUSED BALANCES CONSIDERED IN MAKING ALLOTMENTS 


The balances remaining in the county office bank accounts are 
reported at the end of the fiscal year and are considered in making 
allotments to the States for the next fiscal year. We assume that 
they are going to have some balance in the bank accounts at the end 
of every year. We redistribute the bank balances, however, on the 
basis of workload in the States. If some State has an extraordinarily 
large bank balance, unless it has a workload to justify the use of 
those funds, it does not get the bank balance next year, but it goes 
somewhere else. 


OBJECTIVES OF PMA FUND CONTROL 


In summary, the systems of fund control used by PMA is designed 
to accomplish three major ends: 

Utilization of each fund only for the purpose it was made available. 

Utilization of each fund only to the extent justified by workload 
that is actually necessary for proper carrying out of the specific related 
activity. 

Utilization of each fund so that it is distributed to the various 
organizational units carrying out the specific related activity, in pro- 
portion to the share of the total workload performed by each unit. 

There are a number of indications that the system has worked as 
far as fund control is concerned. 

In 1951 we had section 32 funds in the amount of $6,352,205 legally 
available for salaries and expenses. The actual obligations were only 
$3,238,801 because the program workload did not justify our using any 
more money. We used approximately half of what we had available. 

In 1952 the total availability is about $11 million, but availability 
for personal services has been informally limited by the appropriation 
committees to $3,047,000. We estimate that about 10 percent of that 
amount will not be used, even after we absorb pay costs, because it 
does not appear that the workload will require use of all of that amount. 

In 1951, $1,625,000 was available for the expenses of the school- 
lunch program. Only $1.3 million was used for school-lunch program 
expenses. The remainder of $100,000 was transferred to the States 
for use in buying commodities and so forth, for school lunches, and 
$175,000 was used to pay costs of defense activities in accordance 
with statutory authority. 

In 1952, we have $1,492,951 available, but we estimate only about 
$1,427,000 will be used for the school-lunch program proper, after 
absorption of increased pay costs under Public Law 201. 

Agricultural supply program funds were available in the amount of 
$5,636,350 for salaries and expenses in 1951. We used only $2,075,201 
because we did not have the workload to justify use of more. 

In 1952, estimated availability is $5,451,149, of which only $1,926,- 
000 is estimated to be applied to ASP work. Up to $2,450,000 is 
being used to finance defense production activities, in accordance with 
” ponent of section 1312 of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1952. 

In 1951, the CCC administrative expense authorization was 


$19,100,000. Actual obligations were $462,240 less than the amount 
available. 


et i 
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In 1952, the limitation was established at $16,500,000, of which 
$2,500,000 was placed in reserve for use only if substantial surpluses 
of basic commodities requiring price support existed. When it ap- 
peared that cotton loans would be heavy, $1,700,000 of this reserve was 
made available. Later, on notice of a reduced crop, $1 million of this 
reserve was returned. It is anticipated that the remainder will be 
returned in the near future, and that an additional amount of the 
authorization may not be used. 

In 1951, when acreage allotments on cotton, corn, wheat, and rice 
were lifted, $11 million of the funds that had been made available were 
withdrawn from allottees and not used. If we did not have the 
system of recording and reporting obligations by activities described 
earlier we would not have been able to ascertain the amount that should 
not be used when the programs were terminated. 

In 1951, when funds were being requested for production goals 
work, permission was requested of the Agriculture Subcommittee on 
Appropriations to use $1,750,000 of money appropriated for acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas for goals work. This permission 
was not granted and these funds were not used. 

In the fiscal year 1951, the total personnel strength of PMA was 
reduced by 6.7 percent. During the fiscal year 1952 to December 31, 
1951, a reduction of 5.4 percent has been accomplished. 

Based on December 31 figures, pesyoes: $6 personnel has been 
reduced 11.4 percent from a year ago, and, at the same time, the 
equivalent of an additional 200 persons has been assigned to added 
work under the Defense Production Act of 1950. Washington PMA 
personnel strength is the lowest in the history of PMA. 

I cite those facts to indicate that if we had used all the funds 
available we would not have had a decrease in personnel, but would 
have had a rise in personnel. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Beach, you have given a very clear presentation 
and we appreciate the effort that has been made to bring about these 
improvements. 

I am not an expert in this field but like many people who have 
studied a little accountancy back during the years, I do recognize 
the problems that you have in the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, with 14 major jobs, and one group of employees to 
handle those jobs and with Commodity Credit Corporation’s opera- 
tions not handled by appropriation—but by a limitation upon the 
amount of money that is to be made available for administrative 
purposes—we could understand the temptation to charge operations 
against the funds which may have been more ample rather than 
against other operations where the funds may have been short, 

ways exists. 1 can see the wonderful improvement you have made 
in that the workload is tied to the fund and if the workload does 
not neque the use of the funds, as you have pointed out, the funds 
themselves are not used. Notwithstanding the fact that you have 


a single organization that does the work for many activities, you also 
have a control system where you can see which activity they are 
working on and accordingly their services are charged against the 
appropriate funds. 

The examples that you have shown also convince us that money 
is being saved. At this particular time there is hardly any better 
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test as to whether one is doing a good job than to look toward the 
economy in his efforts. 

in I want to commend you in the Production and Marketing 
Administration for the very fine job that you have done. 

Mr. GetssLer. Aside from the fact that this provides a more 
clear-cut opportunity for everybody to see what the money is being 
spent for, from an administrative standpoint, the processes used in 
making these determinations also provide a wonderful measure for 
determining the efficiency of each organizational unit. . 

In other words, in using these workload standards for determining 
the amount of money that each commodity office, for example, shall 
have, based on the volume of work and all that, we may come across 
the fact that one office is carrying out quite a bit more of that work 
with the same amount of personnel than another. Thereby, you 
start arriving at minimum standards and you commence to require 
that all offices meet those standards. 

I would like to state further that in this past. year the Assistant 
Administrators and my office have had many meetings with our 
budget officer reviewing those other aspects, as well as the budgetary 
matters and the budget estimates. 

In fact, as Mr. Beach pointed out, not only in preparing our budget 
estimate, but also in reviewing original allocations, and subsequent 
reviews of allocations, we hold a hearing down there which is quite 
comparable to the one you are holding here, Mr. Chairman, and the 
folks have to really show us good justification. 


RELATIONSHIP OF COUNTY TO STATE OFFICES 


Mr. Horan. I would like to ask a question in that regard, Mr. 
Chairman. What is the relationship in the responsibilities of your 
local PMA office county wise, and your area commodity offices? 
Does the area commodity office run the county office, or does the 
county office indicate to the area office what the extent of their local 
responsibilities are? For instance, in the storing of wheat, does the 
area office run all that, or do they rely on the county offices in a better 
way then apparently they did at Arkadelphia? 

Mr. GrissLer. The county offices are supervised by our State offices 
and there is a division of responsibility there. The county office 
responsibilities in connection with the commodity loans and bin-site 
operations and matters of that sort, are controlled through the Assist- 
ant Administrator for Production, during the time that the loan is 
made and the collateral is being held and the grain is in the bin site. 

There the State office has responsibility to supervise the activities 
of the county offices. 

Once the grain is taken over by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and is moved out of the local area, then the papers and everything 
else are shifted to the area commodity office and then it becomes their 
responsibility from then on. 

Mr. Horan. I am glad to hear you say that. When we were going 
through these so-called irregularities, it became quite apparent to us 
that everything was being run from the top down and that the county 
offices _— being ignored as far as responsibility in that regard was 
concerned. 
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Mr. Geissuer. One of the problems that I think existed in our 
organization in the past was the fact that there was no organizationa| 
pattern for coordinating the workload of the State and county offices 
at the Washington level. Each branch—and we have a number of 
them, you know—worked directly with the State offices. 

Also, there was no one central point to which these offices were 
responsible. That is the reason we set up these area directors, as | 
pointed out in my original statement. 

On detail matters, they are not duplicating the personnel at the 
branches at all; they are utilizing that personnel, but we have one focal 
point from which the State officers get their instructions, or at least 
the instructions are approved there, and this same point is where those 
folks in the State office report back that they need help, when problems 
arise. It makes it sennitibe to hold one small organizational unit re- 
sponsible for the total operations in each county and State, which is 
something that we did not have before. 

Mr. Horan. I agree with that. I happen to be a Jeffersonian Re- 
ublican and I think if we arrive at the place where everything is run 
rom Washington, we shall soon want bread. Apparently that is 

what did not happen in the Commodity Credit picture. 

It appeared to me and I assume to the rest of the committee because 
I think it was quite glaringly apparent, but the area commodity offices 
were running the show and in some cases not doing too a job. 

I believe in local self-control because the local man knows the con- 
ditions he has to cope with. That is not too apparent here in Washing- 
ton in the instances when you were working with Kansas City. 


TERMINAL INSPECTION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Krusz. The new inspection procedure provides that the 
terminals and subterminals be inspected before they are approved 
by the area commodity offices and that the local country houses be 
inspected and examined to check the statements of the warehouse- 
man as to his operating machinery and other important factors, 
before they are approved by the Commodity office. In this way it is 
specifically the responsibility of people on the local level to closely 
check warehouse facilities before they are approved. Then once the 
grain is in the house, the same procedure is to be followed through 
in checking on the grain. 

Mr. Horan. For instance, then, you are holding somebody abso- 
lutely responsible in the local area. 

I cannot believe that a man closely allied with the storing or the 
movement of grain out of his home town could see some of the things 
happen that did happen and not report it. 

Mr. Kruse. That is why our instructions are being revised to 
include some of the things that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Wurrren. I know from reports made to us that certain changes 
have been made in the Commodity Credit Corporations operations. 
It might be appropriate at this point to review those changes. 

Mr. Horan. Might I comment before Mr. Geissler replies. It is 
apparent that a good deal of work has been done, by the nature of Mr. 
Beach’s report to us, that you fellows have been working on it. We 
are very happy about this. We expected that, of course. 

I would be very happy to hear the comment. 
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our 
onal : 
ices Mr. Gersster. Mr. Horan, I certainly believe in the general princi- 
rof |» ple of decentralization of authority and responsibility. That is the 


DECENTRALIZATION OF AUTHORITY AND RESONSIBILITY 





> result, I think, from my administrative experience from the bottom 
vere [= on up. I have worked in the area level, in the county and so forth. 
as | |) It has been my experience during the years that I worked in those. 
'» various positions that the more decentralization you can bring into the. 
the |) administration, the more responsibility and authority you can give the: 
cal > local folks and frame it in such a way that they have to bear the 
ast > consequences of their decisions, the better administration you are 
Ose = going to get. 
ms |) It is not only better administration but it is a more economical 
re- administration. 
n is & Mr. Horan. I do not think your local groups in California would 
¥ 


have gone sour on that rice deal if such was the case. That is the only. 
Re- | place where a local responsibility went sour, to our knowledge. 
Mr. GrissLerR. You must keep in mind in connection with that that 


run i 
, Is you have to have good, sound procedures under which they can oper- 
4 ate, and second that you must have enough supervisory control so 
use t that you catch problem-spots and as soon as possible, or, if possible, 
ces |) catch them before they develop into problems. 
4 Now the matter that Mr. Beach brought out is just one item among 
on- |. the things that we have reviewed in the year that I have been with 
ig- jm PMA. It is a big organization, there is a tremendous lot of work, | 
and in the first 3 or 4 months I certainly did not have the opportunity 
- to examine each and every single operation. But as quickly as we 
~ have been able to get to them, I have met with the people responsible 
- for those areas pe we have examined our total operation in the light 
he of doing what you just suggested, in doing what Mr. Beach illustrated 
ed here would give us better control of our funds, and maintaining a 
be relationship between the use of funds and workload, and relationship 
3e- _ of workload to people employed, and making adjustments fairly quick. 
rs, The matter of setting up the area directors is one step in that direction. 
Is i I would like to assure this committee that we will move just as fast 


ly - as we know how. 


— 
~~, 
~ 

bat al 


BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE OF ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Geissler, of course the committee knows it, 
but | think it would be well for the record to show your experience 


- 
-) 
i 

seal cme DIMAS eh 


ne __ before you came here as head of PMA a year ago. 

7S e Mr. Getssier. As this committee knows, I am a farmer from North 
_ Dakota and prior to the advent of these programs I was associated 

LO a great deal with farm co-op work, and was a member and for a time 
__ president of the North Dakota Grain Dealers Association and many 

aS _ other organizations. With the beginning of the AAA programs in 

S. _ 1933, my first official capacity was a community committeeman on 





| the wheat allotment program and chairman of the county committee’ 

is - on the hog allotment program. 

r. ie Also, in 1934, when we had an extensive cattle-buying program, as’ 

e | «result of the drought situation, I was in charge of that program in’ 
_ ly county, under which we bought some 47,000 head of cattle for’ 

the Government. A 
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Then later, with the development of the program we now have, 
that is after the Supreme Court decision of 1936, after which we had 
a@ county committee as we know it today, I was chairman of that 
county committee until 1938. Then I became a member and chair- 
man of the State committee in my State. 

I served in that capacity until the fall of 1940, when I came to 
Washington as assistant director of the Western Region, under the old 
AAA set-up. That region had under its jurisdiction, the 13 Western 
States. At that time, the director was Mr. Dodd, whom I think all 
the members of this committee know very well. 

In early 1943, Mr. Dodd became the Administrator of AAA, and I 
assumed the directorship of the Western Region. 

Until April 15, 1946, I served in that capacity. 

At April 15, 1946, I became manager of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation and managed that corporation for almost exactly 5 years. 
In fact, at April 1, 1951, I became Administrator of PMA. 

Sometimes the things we have gone through in the last year, Mr. 
Chairman, are quite reminiscent of the things I went through the 
first year I was with Crop Insurance. There were many difficulties to 
overcome and I only hope that we can come out of this as favorably 
as we did out of that situation. 

Mr. ANnpeRSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that in my 
opinion we could not have found a man better qualified by experience 
in the various programs in agriculture for promotion to this very im- 
pestnnt position which Mr. Geissler holds, than in the gentleman who 

just spoken to us. 

Personally, I was very much pleased that recognition was given to 
him when he was promoted and made Administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration because in him, I could see an average 
of hundreds of men of his type—not perhaps of his qualifications, but 
of his type—in my own area who have been interested in all these 
programs throughout the years and who have tried to make them 
work, and I want to say I think they have the right man in the job. 

Mr. Getssuer. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Wuirren. In line with what Mr. Andersen has said I think it 
might be well to point out that, not only does Mr. Geissler have the 
experience which has been mentioned, but his work with the crop 
insurance program was very effective. You did a very excellent job 
in that connection. Notwithstanding some things that this committee 
has looked into, most of which antedated your coming to the Produc- 
tion and Marketing administration, your leadership in getting the 
business going properly fits right in with the very fine job that you 
did in the Crop Insurance Program. 

However, we want to warn you that we are going to watch you 
further, with the hopes and expectations that you will continue to 
deliver, as the committee feels you will. 

Mr. GeissuterR. I would like to say this to this committee: I cer- 
tainly feel that as an Administrator, I not only have an obligation, but 
it has helped for us to work close with the congressional committees. 
I found in our Crop Insurance experience in latter ’46 and early ’47, 
trying to find a solution for that very serious problem, we certainly in 
Paateennes have to share whatever accomplishments we had there, 
with the very fine assistance we got from the House and Senate Agri- 
culture Committees. We also got assistance from this committee at 
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that time. We may have differences of opinion from time to time, but 
| think in working close together, we can come closer to carrying out 
the objectives intended by Congress and spending the money wisely 
that is provided by the Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to join in what the chairman had to 
say previously about the report that Mr. Beach brought to us. I 
think it is an indication that things are, administratively speaking, 
budget-wise and so forth, in pretty good shape in the PMA. 

Mr. GeisstER. We brought with us a set of charts and with your 
permission it might be well to go into those at this time. 

I would like to say before going into the charts that we did not 
bring them up here for the information of this committee so much, 
because I do not think there is anything in those charts that you 
gentlemen do not know, but probably by bringing the information 
together this way, it will help you see the total picture and pull # 
together and give you some information which will be helpful in the 
consideration of your budget estimates. 


TRENDS IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


This is a chart showing our 1952 production goals. It covers the 
period 1940 up to 1952. All of these charts are based on 100 percent 
for the 1935-39 period. The bottom line is for that period. 

This gives us some idea, first, that our production went up rather 
rapidly in 1940 to 1944 and then hit a level period up to 1951. In 
the last year, 1951, our production was 141 percent of the 1935-39 
average, an equal of the previous high in 1949, and this year’s goal is 


7 at above last year’s production or 148 percent of the base 
eriod. 

. Of course, we need to increase production for the obvious reasons 

that are listed here, to feed our Armed Forces, to feed our civilians, 

for exports and to maintain reserves. Those are the factors upon 

which the goal is based. 

Mr. Wuirten. In other words, the demands made today on agri- 
culture for production are approximately one-half again as much, or 
148 percent of that shortly before 1940. 

r. GeissLerR. That is right. 

Mr. Wuitten. That is not just calling on the farmers for work but 
that is calling for the greater utilization of land and the taking out 4f 
it whatever is facie to grow these crops. 

What part of that 148 percent relates to soil-depleting crops? 
I realize it would call for a broad estimate, but I do want to know what 
is the increased drain on our soils. 

Mr. Getssuter. These are crops, you see. Livestock is reflected 
here only indirectly as crops are converted to livestock. 

Mr. AnpersEen. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest that the answer 
to that would be at least 50 percent. 

Mr. Gzisster. It is in direct proportion to the increase we are 
asking for. Forty-eight percent additional drain on our soil resources. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED EMPHASIS ON SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Wuirren. I have had it out with some farm leaders who insist 
that due to the present emergency we should let up on our efforts to 
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protect, conserve, and restore our soil.. It is my view that a let-up 
on the efforts to save the soil would be very short sighted, while a: 
the same time there is a call for a 48-percent increase in those cy 
that take things out of the soil. 

_. Our efforts should be increased to restore our soil. People migh; 
‘differ as to the method but certainly this is a period where we should 
0 for increased effort toward conservation and restoration of th 
soil. 

Mr. Geitss_er. It seems to me that if conservation of our soil and 
water resources was important back here in the times when we were 
concerned about surpluses, it is doubly important when we are asking 
for 50 percent more from our land, and when that is in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in the drain upon the land. It is one thing to hold 
your own at the 1940 level and it is another thing at the 1952 level. 

Mr. Wuitrren. What this farm leader who came before us advocates 
is that as a Nation we let up on our efforts along this line. That is 
the very attitude that let many individual farms get in bad shape. 

There was always some emergency and they just never could find 
enough money to paint their house and fix their fences and terrace 
the land and stop the gullies. Much of this resulted from a mental 
attitude which this farm leader, in my judgment, is asking the Nation to 
assume. 

Mr. Geissier. Again, without going into just how it should be 
done, but on a national level everybody should recognize the nee: 
for conservation and its relationship to food production and adequate 
‘food supplies in the future. That idea has a compelling influence upon 
farmers because it seems to be infectious. When you can get some 
folks to do it, others see the importance of it and with a little financial! 
assistance they will do many more times work than the financial 
assistance will provide. 

Mr. Horan. May I ask you the $64 question, Mr. Geissler? 

Mr. Geissuer. Yes. 


Ops 


COORDINATION OF DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES AT LOCAL LEVEL 


Mr. Horan. How are you going to get maximum cooperation an 
acquiescence between your Soil Conservation Service, PMA, Exten- 
sion Service, and all other services that exist at the county level? 

_- Down in my area we have lots of people representing commercial 
houses who perform a sort of extension service. How are we going 
to get the maximum of cooperation at the county level to obtaim al! 
‘of those services without naming somebody ‘‘boss man’’? 

_ Mr. Getsster. Of course, the administrative organization is : 
matter determined at a higher level than mine. 

I do know this, Mr. Horan, that it just does not make sense to 10! 
‘have those folks working together. I re felt that way for a number 
of years. We will get into a more detailed discussion of that later on 
in these hearings, but I think the progress that has been made in the 
last year is a wonderful step in that direction. 

Mr. Horan. Is someone in this room prepared to discuss the effe«' 
of memo 1278? 

_ Mr. Geisster. Yes; we will discuss that in detail. In my genera! 
‘statement I mentioned some facts about it, but just for illustration. 
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you will remember this 5-percent provision has been in for 1 or 3 years. 
There has been nothing but a token use of it prior to this last year. 

Mr. Horan. I come from an area where we do have people to whom 
farming is not a vocation, but it is a religion and the care of their own 
land isimportant. They love theland. They own their plot. Many 
of them do not participate in Soil Conservation payments, however. 
Some of them are rather local about it, but they do recognize the need 
for education, for assistance to those who are, you might say, some- 
what underprivileged because of lack of basic capital and that sort 
of thing, so I shall look forward toa discussion of that memorandum. 

Mr. GetsstEer. There are two items we want to discuss later in that 
connection. 

Mr. Horan. I want to do that with the idea of not widening the 
breach, but closing it if we can. 

Mr. WuitTren. Many people in many different areas take real pride 
in the better treatment of their land and in improving it. Unfor- 
tunately, one of our problems in trying to protect these areas where 
land is not in that category and farmers are not of that type, is that 
we frequently find the well-to-do farmer who has made himself that 
way by taking care of his own land, and he says, ‘‘Let the other 
fellow do it too.” 

That man, during his lifetime, will keep his land in good condition. 
But as a country gets older, and the population continues to increase, 
that rich land is going to be made to serve all the folks in years to 
come. Therefore, as a Nation, all of us have an interest, regardless 
of whether our farm is of the highest type, in keeping the rest of the 
farms in good condition if we are thinking several generations ahead. 

Of course, we can get by for another 10 or 15 years, but we have 
done that for so long we have gotten ourselves to a place where we 
now must give it a great deal of attention. 


NEED FOR MAINTENANCE OF SOIL FERTILITY 


Mr. Grtsster. We are definitely in a transition period, and the 
soil scientists of the Department and the experiment stations through- 
out the country are agreed on one point even now, and that is that 
we are still not holding our own as far as soil fertility is concerned in 
spite of our efforts in the last 18 years to give some real attention to 
that thing. 

1 think as we go through these charts we will come across one of 
the reasons why we are in that situation. 

Mr. Rongrts. There was a fact brought out in the discussions in 
the Senate the day before yesterday which emphasized this very thing 
more pointedly than I have ever heard it before. The point was 
made that at present only 15 percent of the people in this country 
are producing all of the foods and fibers to meet both our domestic 
and export needs, so that the very heart blood of the country is 


ot on 15 percent of our people and how well they do their 
WOrk, 


The remaining 85 percent, looking to the future as the chairman 
has said, certainly must be interested in how those 15 percent carry 
out their part of the job in the preservation of our soil and water 
resources, 
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Mr. AnpEeRsEN. When you mentioned 148 percent production, Mr. 


Geissler, do you have the production of all commodities, finished, as 
well as food crops? 


Mr. Geissuer. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You will have no increase in hog production. 

Mr. GerssueR. This 148 percent is predicated on reaching our hog 
goals, which would be no reduction from last year. 

BAE estimates at this time indicate there will be some increase in 
the spring crop. 

r. ANDERSEN. How can you anticipate any increase when at 
least 12 percent reduction in the spring pig crop is anticipated? 

Mr. GetssLer. These are merely the goals. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may not reach those goals. 

I do want to point out that it does not look too good this year as 
far as production of pork is concerned. 

Mr. GertssLer. Our experience in the past has been that when we 
set up a goal like that we come close to reaching it in the aggregate. 
You may go down on one and up on the other. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. If we are going to be short on pork and that form 
of meat, why should we not encourage another line which is very 
easily encouraged, and put it into production? I refer to poultry 
production. People can go to the meat markets and buy poultry for 
meat, if pork and beef happen to be out of sight in price because of 
scarcity. 

Mr. Geissuer. I think that you will find that they will do exactly 
that because the poultry production adjusts itself very rapidly: 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Poultry production, however, will not adjust itself 
upward unless you put some price support under it, Mr. Geissler. 

















































Reasons For “ Aut-Ovur”’ Propuction 


Mr. Getss_tER. This chart shows why “‘all-out’’ production. 
y p 


By July 1, 1952 our population will increase by 25 million since 1940 
(19 percent). 


The civilian per capita food consumption is 13 percent above the 
1935-39 average. 


The 1952 volume of agricultural exports is estimated at 78 percent 
over the 1935-39 average. 


Mr. Horan. How much of that is subsidized? 
Mr. GeissLeR. About 40 percent in one form or another. 



























MILITARY FOOD AND FIBER NEEDS ARE GREATER 


Mr. GetssterR. One thing is, the 7- to 9-month stocks are required 
for the military services while civilians take only 7 to 9 days. 

In the last year, consumption of meat was 141 pounds per capita 
and the average consumption in the Armed Forces was 300 pounds 
per man, and the reason for that is obvious. Of course, there are 


more men going into the armed services and more food is needed on 
this account, too. 





CIVILIAN FOOD DEMAND 






This chart is comparable to the first chart, which showed the trend 
in production. This is what has been happening to the demand. 
Again, this bottom line, the base, is the 1935-39 period. 
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In 1940, production went up to 110 percent. The demand went 
up to 108. It follows very much the same sort of a pattern. 

From here to here [indicating 1940 to 1945] you will see there is 
not as sharp an increase as there is in the period after that (1945-50), 
and that was probably due to restrictions of food supplies, rationing, 
and that sort of thing during the war. 

Following the line right across here, you can see from this point up 
to 1950 your civilian food requirements have increased to 130 percent 
of the base. 

I believe that of the increase about 13 percent is due to the increase 
in per capita consumption—people are eating better—and the rest of 
it is due to more people. 

Here is the demand in 1951, 132 percent. Here is the estimated 
demand for 1952, 136 percent and I should point out that from1950 
on, the increase is predicated entirely on more people and not on an 
increased per capita consumption. If the per capita consumption 
increases, the line would have to go higher than 142 percent in 1955. 
We made the assumption that we will be eating at the same level we 
are eating now. 

You can see that while in 1950 our civilian demand was 130 percent 
‘of the base period, in 1952 it is 136 percent and in 1955 it will be 142 
percent. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS HELP FRIENDLY NATIONS 


Here is the export picture for that same period. Here is the 100 
percent line. [indicating 1935-39]. Exports were 114 percent for the 
1941-45 period; 168 percent of the base period here during 1946-50; 


last year it was 186 percent and for this year it is estimated at 178 
ercent. 

. Mr. ANDERSEN. When you answered Mr. Horan, and said that 40 

percent of the exports represented subsidies—-I believe that was your 

answer, was it not? 

Mr. Grisster. Yes, subsidies of one sort or another. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does that include the International Wheat Agree- 
ment under which we have to pay $182 million for this past year’s 
operations? 

Mr. Geisster. It does. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. Is that part of your figure of 40 percent above 
mentioned. 

Mr. Geisster. Yes. As I pointed out, approximately 60 percent 
is bought by the people’s own dollars, somehow or other, and just 
what is going to happen in the future on that is, of course, somebody’s 
guess. 

Here is some information you might be interested in: The 1952 
exports require production from approximately 46 million acres, or 
15 percent of our total of cultivated cropland. 

Mr. Wuitten. Not only does this foreign program call for the pro- 
duction of 46 million acres of our land, but the records show that 
approximately $100 million has been spent already in the last fiscal 
year by this Government directly for agriculture in foreign countries. 

Mr. GetssLer. Under point 4. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Getsster. Yes, to aid them in feeding themselves better. 


94651—52—pt. 2——30 
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Basis or Propuction Goaus - 


In arriving at our goals this year there were four factors.  Firsi, 
our reserve position; second, the civilian requirements, which was « 
relatively simple calculation, to take the greater consumption per 
capita and multiply it by the number of people; third, the estimated 
foreign demand; and the fourth factor then was, what should our 
future reserve position be. For some commodities our position is al! 
right but, for others we should add to the reserve. Those factors 
were then added together and made up a total requirement. 

Then, as you know, over the past years, production capacity studies 
have been made in the field in cooperation with the experiment 
stations, land-grant colleges, extensions and Federal agencies in the 
States. They made those studies. 

This summer they were reviewed again and we got those production 
capacity studies in here about the time that we got our requirements 
estimates completed. These production capacity studies, I should 
point out, were made on the basis of, not what could you get in 1952 
with no concern for the future, but what can you get in 1952 and sus- 
tain production in 1953, and thereafter? There is a difference be- 
tween shooting it all in one year and the other situation where you 
realize that you have to produce again the following year. In other 
words, good land use has to be taken into consideration. 

When we put those two factors together, if we had gone out to get 
all that our requirements studies indicated, it would have taken 25 
million acres more land than we had this year. What we had to do 
was, of course, reduce the amount we would have liked to have had, 
to the production capacity indicated, and that meant establishing 
priorities between crops, taking the ones needed most essentially first. 
Second, it meant postponing the building of reserves and feed crops 
and a few of those other things, through a longer period of time. 
Maybe we will be able to do it in 2 or 3 years or 4 years. 

This chart brings out what has happened in our food surpluses 
since the invasion of Korea. 


FOOD SURPLUSES NOW GONE 


At the time of the invasion of Korea we had an inventory of 130 
million pounds of butter in CCC stocks. CCC inventory is what we 
are talking about here. Now, we do not have any. 

In cheese it was 39 million pounds and now we have none. Dried 
milk, we had 285 million pounds and now there is 39 million. 

Dried eggs, 85 million pounds and now we have 10 million. 

Mr. Horan. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? One 
of the food specialists for the Washington State Apple Commission 
wrote me a letter yesterday in which she stated she had dropped into 
the home of a friend of hers and they had used some dried eggs. She 
was so impressed with their utilitarian use for home baking and that 
sort of thing that she wondered why, when she went to the grocers 
in the State of Washington, in the town of Wenatchee, that the 
grocer stated they were unable to stock dried eggs. 

I would like to know what there is in the background or history of 
PMA that has gravitated against the release of dried eggs for com- 
mercial packaging for sale in stores? 
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Mr. Geissuer. Well, 75 million pounds have moved out into con- 
sumption channels and 10 million pounds are for sale right now. 
Mr. Lennartson has some additional information on this matter. 

Mr. Lennartson. There has been a tremendous advancement 
made in the processing of dried eggs in the past year and a half. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Industrial Chemistry, in cooperation with 
the Army, has done some extremely fine work. They have developed 
a new way to dry eggs through a fermentation process, and I presume 
that lady obtained some of those eggs. We have used them in our 
home and I would predict in the future more and more dried eggs 
are going to be used in the home. 

I want to point out that the dried eggs she was using are not the 
type of dried eggs we have in CCC inventory. The rapid advance- 
ment in the i om has been made since we bought these eggs. 

If we were ever to go back under a support program, the type of 
dried eggs we would buy would be entirely different from the type 
we have here. Incidentally, that work was done under the Research 
and Marketing Act. 

Mr. Horan. Now, if you were to build up your stocks of dried 
eggs under the Commodity Credit program, ib ioe is your program 
and rom procedure to make those available to the trade, if that is 
in order? 

Mr. Kruse. The procedure that we have there is based on a legal 
provision that says that on sales for domestic consumption, since 
price support for eggs is not mandatory, we should receive 105 per- 
cent of our investment. This actually should mean that the people 
in the trade should be able to put those eggs on*the grocery shelf, for 
normal disposal in the trade, cheaper than we can acquire them and 
put them back on the shelves for them. 

We have encouraged and will continue to encourage, through our 
Marketing Research work, and in every other way that we possibly 
can, the utilization of those eggs. There is nothing in CCC procedures 
as such which would delay those eggs becoming available for con- 
sumption. In fact, the contrary is true, through the combined 
efforts of CCC and our Research and Marketing program, we try to 
put them there. 

Mr. Dean. Each month they appear on our domestic sales list and 
export sales list at a fixed price. If anybody wants to buy them they 
just let us know. 

Mr. Horan. You have no facility for contacting the trade? The 
trade has to contact Commodity Credit. 

Mr. Kruse. Except that at the first of the month, the list of sup- 
plies that Commodity Credit has on hand and the effective sales price 
for the month is mailed out to anybody that wants it and it is released 
to the press and to the trade in general. 

ye + seen That is circulated widely and covers all commodities 
on hand. 

Mr. Horan. My point is, all other things being equal, we do not 
want to build up Commodity Credit stocks to the point where we are 
using dried eggs for fertilizer and getting to the place where we are 
pram r with them and have to dump them and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Getssumr. This story right here shows that we move them out 
as fast as the market will absorb them. Butter all moved out, cheese 
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Paes out, and 75 million pounds of eggs moved out, and so on down 
e line. 

Mr. Horan. Would that have happened without Korea? 

Mr. GerssLER. My guess would be that they would not have moved 
out as quickly as they did. 

The summary for this whole chart is that CCC inventory has gone 
down 60 percent since June 1950. 

Mr. Horan. What was the financial balance in the sale of those 
commodities? 

Mr. Geiss.er. I think in June 1950, we had an inventory of about 
$2.5 billion. Now our inventory is about $1 billion. 

Mr. Horan. Is that based on the purchase price? 

Mr. Guiss.teR. That is based on their cost value, I believe. 

Mr. Horan. What I was anxious to get was whether or not Com- 
modity Credit broke even, lost money or made a profit. 

Mr. Bracu. We have lost money on the disposal of commodities 
acquired under the price-support program. I cannot give you the 
exact figure offhand but we have lost approximately $40 million as I 
remember the figure, during this fiscal year to date on the disposal of 
commodities. e can insert the exact figure in the record. 

Mr. Horan. Could we have that supplied for the record? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

CCC losses on the price support program amounted to $345,598,554 during the 
— year 1951 and $40,644,946 during the fiscal year 1952 through January 31, 

Mr. GeissteR. This chart shows the production and carry-over 
picture on a few commodities. 


COTTON CARRY-OVER DOWN; HIGHER PRODUCTION NEED 


The little blocks shows the carry-over picture for each one of those 
ears. 
. In 1949, the carry-over was over 5 million bales and production 
was 15.9 million. In 1950, carry-over was 6.8 million bales and the 
production 9.9. 

In 1951, the carry-over dropped down from 6.8 to 2.3 and produc- 
tion went to 15.2. 

In 1952, it is estimated that the carry-over will total 2.2 million 
bales, and, of course, we have asked for a 16 million goal. 

If we get that, our carry-over in 1953 will be 2.8 million bales. If 
production falls short of the 16 million we will probably reduce the 
carry-over. 

I do not know exactly what the proper carry-over should be but 
under the marketing quota and allotment legislation, this is the level 
where it becomes essential to put in acreage otnians. It is 4.6 million 
bales. The law provides for that much carry-over before you put in 
allotments or any other restrictions. 

Mr. Horan. What is the nature of that carry-over? Is that usu- 
ally low-grade cotton? 

Mr. Getssuer. I think our carry-over is pretty much the run-of-the 
mill cotton. 

I am not talking here about CCC stocks. I am talking about the 
total carry-over for the Nation. As far as CCC is concerned, I do not 
think we have any cotton left. 
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Here are those figures. On January 31, 1952, the CCC had 2,745 
bales of upland cotton in inventory. 


CORN CARRY-OVER DOWN; HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


In 1949 we had a carry-over of 825 million bushels and a production 
of 3,379,000,000. 

The carry-over went up in 1950 to 860 million and the crop in 1950 
was 3,058,000,000. This, of course, is the year the Korean invasion 
occurred. 

In 1950 the carry-over was 740 million bushels and the production 
2,941,000,000. 

Next year, it is estimated that our carry-over will only be 435 million 
bushels. This 3,375,000,000 bushels is what we have asked for in the 
way of a goal. If we attain that, our estimated carry-over into 1953 
would be 505 million bushels. This probably sounds like a lot of corn 
but at our present rate of feeding, that is just about a 6-week supply, 
and should we get, not a crop failure, but just a reduced crop, down in 
here some place this year [indicating], it would necessitate liquidating 
quite a bit of our livestock in order to bring our feed consuming live- 
stock units in line with our feed supply. This is probably our most 
critical situation in the whole feed picture. 


WHEAT CARRY-OVER DOWN; HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


Here is the story on wheat: The carry-over at the high point in 
1950 was 427 million bushels; in 1951, 396,000,000; and in 1952, 
300,000,000. The Department believes that a desirable carry-over 
would be 500,000,000 bushels. 

Here is your production picture: 1.1 billion bushels in 1949, a little 
over | billion in 1950, almost 1 billion in 1951 and this is the goal for 
1952—1,255,000,000. 


FEED GRAIN CARRY-OVER; HIGHER PRODUCTION NEEDED 


Here is the feed situation which is very comparable to the corn 
situation. It shows the high point in carry-over here in 1950 and 
it drops clear down to here in 1952. 

The estimated carry-over here in 1952 is only 14 percent of our 
annual requirement. 

With the number of livestock units that we have, and in order to 
stabilize livestock production over a period of years, we feel that we 
ought to have a carry-over of at least 35 million tons of feed. 

That is one of the things that has been happening in the livestock 
industry of which I think most of you are aware. In the past 12 
years we have had to make three different drastic adjustments in our 
ivestock production because of the feed situation. That meant there 
occurred a surplus of livestock in. relation to feed and we had to 
undertake liquidation; then it was followed a year later with a shortage 
of meat. The short feed supply in 1947 cut us away down in live- 
stock numbers and it was not until 1950 when we got our livestock 
population restored again. 

I think the same thing might be true next year unless we really 
get a feed crop in 1952. 
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Mr. Horan. Has PMA taken into consideration any recom- 
mendations or any studies of improvement in range vegetation? 

Mr. Getsster. Oh, yes. I will come to a chart which deals with 
that after awhile. 


RESERVES DANGEROUSLY LOW 


The summary of what I have just been telling you is that we are 
losing ground. In spite of the trend shown on the production chart, 
in spite of pretty good production in 1950 and 1951, our disappearance 
of food and fiber has been at a faster rate than those crops provided 
and for that reason we have dug considerably into our reserves. In 
the case of some of them, at least, we are in a dangerously low position. 

I do not suppose there is any better protection against inflation 
than enough food and fiber. 


HIGHER PRODUCTION BENEFITS CONSUMERS 


Here is something that perhaps Mr. Wells presented to you, but it 
illustrates that adequate supplies benefit consumers. It shows per 
capita food costs as a percent of disposable income. In 1935-39, the 
laboring people of this country were spending 23 percent of their 
dispaaatile income on food. In the second quarter of 1950, if they had 
eaten the same kind of food in the same quantity it would have only 
taken 19 percent of their disposable income and the same thing was 
true in the last quarter of 1951. However, they are eating more per 
capita, and, in some cases more desirable foods, which run into a 
higher cost. Actually they were spending 26 percent of their dis- 
posable income for food during both periods. Their food dollar actually, 
in buying the same things, had improved in value over that for the 
period 1935-39. _ If you have enough supply, the consumers of this 
country benefit. 

This section shows the same information as was shown by our first 
chart. It simply shows what has been happening in agricultural 
production; it increased 41 percent as prendarn 3 with the base period, 
1935-39. 

Now at the same time that was happening, our crop land in this 
country only increased four percent, going from 98 to 102 percent. 

The horse and mule population in this country decreased from 92 
percent to 43 percent of the base period. 

Mr. Stigter. Do you consider that alarming? 

Mr. Geisster. Not at all. It is just a reflection of one of the shifts 
in methods of production. It reflects a reduction in horsepower, 
replaced by mechanical power. Probably the most important factor, 
Mr. Stigler, is that that reduction released 22 million acres of crop 
land for production of human food instead of the production of feed. 

The only point we are trying to make here is that this is one way we 
got new cropland, and there is not much further you can go in that 
direction. I think our present horse and mule population is somewhere 
around 7 million head and it came down from about 15 million, I 
think, in 1940. 

I do not know how much further it will go down but I suppose we 
will always have some saddle horses and a few other horses around. _ 

Mr. Sticter. That reduction to some extent is caused by mechani- 
zation on the farms. 
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Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, that has a direct bearing on the next block 
there. 

Mr. Stieuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Geissuer. Yes. Here is the matter of farm employment. 
You will notice here with production going this way, the people we 
did it with went down to 86 percent. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, your mechanization increases the efficiency 
of each individual and he does not have to get up before breakfast and 
stay up until after supper to take care of the livestock. 

Mr. Geissuer. Here is what happened in farm power and machinery. 
It is up to 249 percent of the 1940 level. It not only replaces the 
horses and mules but reflects greater mechanization of production. 

Fertilizer use is up to 346 percent of the 1940 level. 

Agricultural pesticide sales went up 322 percent of the base. 

Here is one of the higher ones on the farm. The use of electricity 
went up.to 707 percent of the level in 1940. 

Mr. Horan. How do you reconcile the increased use of fertilizers 
with the statement that we are not holding our own in the maintenance 
of our tilled soil. 

Mr. Stricter. There is not enough to go around. 

Mr. Getsster. We are using fertilizer and we are doing many other 
things which conserve and build the soil but at the same time we are 
drawing from it. You see, it is just like a bank account. We are 
doing all these things to put something into the soil. The fertilizer 
use and the other conservation practices, all those things are good 
farming, but at the same time we are doing these things we are 
writing checks on it right here [indicating]. We are writing checks 
that are 141 percent as much as our checks were in 1940, and we were 
losing ground back here in 1940, too, you see. It is not a matter of 
depositing it and leaving it there. It works like it does with you and 
I in drawing money from our bank accounts, Mr. Horan. 

This is a different set of charts which we developed primarily so 
that we could bring to the attention of everybody in this country that 
this matter of farm construction and conservation of soil and water 
resources was not just a problem of the farmer but was the problem 
of every consumer in this country. 

Mr. Horan. Are not those charts something that ought to be used 
by the Extension Service? 

Mr. Grtsster. They are using them. These charts have been 
distributed widely. The title, “The Fifth Plate” simply has its 
origi in this, that for every four people who sit down at the table 
today, by 1975, there will be a fifth one and it will require a fifth plaw 
of food to feed him. 

You will see as we go through here that this brings out the impor- 
tance of land and food to the consumer. 


INCREASING POPULATION TREND 


Our population is growing by more than 2,000,000 persons a year. 
The number of productive acres to feed the people is not keeping up 
with this growth. 

I think in the last 25 years our cropland harvested has increased 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 3 or 4 percent in total. 
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What does this mean for the next 25, 50, or 100 years? We will 
talk about the next 25 years. 

In 1925, we had 116 million people. In 1950, we had 152 million 
peng I think now, in 1952, they say it is right around 155 million 
people. 

he census people say that by 1975, we will have a minimum of 190 

million people, and it would be considerably more than that, if the 
present rate of increase continues. 
» Another way of saying that is that population at this level in 1975 
will equal all of the 1950 population plus the 1950 population of these 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware. 

In other words, this 38 million people represents the current popu- 
lation of those States. There will be 38 million people more. 

Now, the question is, Are you going to produce enough food to fill 
that plate, or will you take some from each of the other four? 


MEAT PRODUCTION 


This illustrates the increases that will be needed in relation to 
these specific farm commodities: Beef, veal, pork, lamb, and mutton. 
It will take 5% billion pounds more by 1975 to supply each person as 
much as in 1950—not more, but just as much. 

In 1925 it took 16.6 billion pounds to feed 116 million people. In 

1950 it took 22.1 billion pounds to feed the 152 million people, and 
in 1975 it will take 27.5 billion pounds to feed 190 million people, or 
5% billion pounds more. 
} Saying it another way, the 5-billion-pound increase is equal to the 
1950 pig crops of Nebraska and Iowa, in addition to the present 
erakal production, plus the 1950 cow numbers of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Minnesota, plus the 1950 lamb crops of Montana, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and Utah. 

In other words, we will have to step up meat production. 


MILK PRODUCTION 


Thirty billion more pounds of milk will be needed to feed the 
people in 1975, the same amount that they are getting here [indicating], 
just because of an increased number of people. i in 1925 it is 
90.6 billion pounds, here in 1950 it is 120.5 billion pounds, and here 
in 1975, 150.1 billion pounds. 

Saying it another way, that increased requirement of 30 billion 
—. is equal to the 1950 production of Wisconsin, Michigan, and 

ew York. They are three of our major dairy States. 


EGG PRODUCTION 


Here is the story on egg production. It will take 14.7 billion more 
eggs by 1975 to supply each person as much as in 1950. None of these 
increases would provide an increase in the per capita consumption. 

In 1925 we used 34.9 billion eggs, in 1950 we used 60 billion eggs, 
and in 1975 we will need 74.7 billion eggs, or the equivalent of the 1950 
egg production of California, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania. 
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SUMMARY OF 1975 MILK, MEAT, AND EGG REQUIREMENTS 






This is a summarization of the commodity charts on pork, beef, and 
veal, lamb and mutton, and milk and eggs. You will see how much 
you have to step up the output of all of those commodities to get 
enough for the increased population. 







PRODUCTION OF ALL FARM COMMODITIES 


Here is what has been happening in the production of all farm 
commodities. This is somewhat the same chart that I have shown 
before. Here was our level of production back in 1925. It dipped 
down here in 1935, as a result of the drought in 1934, and 1936, but 
stepped up rapidly to this point of 138 percent of the prewar average 
for 1950. This is simply projected and from 1950 on and shows 
what we will have to do by 1975 in order to supply the same amount 
of food per capita that we are now supplying; that is, production will 
- _ have to rise to 167 percent of the base period. 

That is not providing for any increase in the per capita consumption. 

An interesting igo to me is that here this year we are asking for 
148 percent to take care of an unusual demand because of an emer- 
gency, including the military requirements and all that, but what is 
now an unusual situation will become a normal situation from a 
population standpoint prior to 1960. 

As you will remember, this year’s goal was 148 percent of the 1935-39 
average, and here it is indicated that the required production is 150 
percent for 1960. 
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If we had 100 million acres more land, we could give you that 
production. This chart, however, brings out the point that we have 

j to get it from the acreage which we now have. 
= We do not mean to say by this that there is not more land. We 
a are bringing in new land under irrigation, reclamation, and all that 
Q sort of thing, but it is not going to be enough to amount to anything 





like 100 million acres. Most of the increased production will have 
to come from what we have now. 

We will have to make every 5 acres of our present acres produce as 
much as 6 by that time, even after allowing for the continuation of 
bringing in new land at the same rate we have been bringing it in. 
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INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 






Here is a picture that shows what we have been doing on a per-acre 
; or per-animal basis. 

4 _ Each acre is producing more. It has done that since 1937. Here 
is a very interesting thing. This only goes back to 1925. You will 
see that except for the two drought years here the level of production 
per acre was fairly constant. 

Now I looked into that back a little further, and you can go back 
here another 40 or 50 years, if you want to, and it is still the same sort 
of picture. ‘ 

We got more aba peg but up until about 1925 we got it by 
bringing in more land all the time, you see. Along about 1936 some- 
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thing happened, and we started to get more per acre. At the presei 
time it is around 137 percent of the prewar average. I believe goo: 
weather played some part in that: 

Here is the same thing on livestock. Each animal is produciny 
more. There again we just about held our own prior to 1936, but 
thereafter the rate starts to shoot up. Each animal is producing 
more—the cow more milk, every cow more pounds of meat, and each 
hog more pork. 

All these will be needed in combination. Now I think it is com- 
pletely fallacious for anybody to say that any one thing is responsi}|> 
for the picture on the immediately preceding chart. That is the 
result of research and all sorts of other advances. 

We say that: “All these will be needed in combination: More 
research and the application of it, balanced conservation, expansion 
of fertilizer capacity, further mechanization of farms to take care of 
the increasing manpower, adequate credit, and fair farm prices.”’ 

I do not think an unbalanced agriculture would have had the kind 
of production record that we have had to date. 

Now the next few charts here illustrate some of the benefits that 
come from some of the practices that are recommended and assistance 
as offered through our conservation program. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED BY USE OF LIME 


This is a combination of the work of all of the agricultural work,the 
Extension Service and the SCS, as well as the financial assistance made 
available through PMA. 

This information was not developed in PMA. This was furnished 
us by the soils experts, the experiment stations and research folks in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry—the scientists in that whole field 
They just simply took the things that were done under the program 
and translated them into tons of hay, or pounds of food. 

In 1949, 24 million tons of lime were spread under the ACP program, 
and it is their contention that this increased the hay and pasture 
forage in an amount equal to the production of these States, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Another way of saying it would be that we produced 20 million tons 
more hay and pasture forage than if that had not been done, and to 
convert that into beef, the increase is equal to 1.5 billion pounds live 
weight. 

Now, that is just on the basis of 1 year’s results, and of course. in 
the case of the use of lime, there is certainly a residual benefit. 

This chart shows the same sort of thing. Three million tons of 
phosphate were used for conservation practices in 1949. They esti- 
mate the result of the increase was 23 million more tons of hay and 
pasture forage or 1.7 billion pounds of meat. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PASTURE 


One acre of improved pasture will do the work of two more unim- 
provgd acres. I think that is conservative. 

Mr. Horan. Forest Service indicates that in some cases, it has 
increased them 10 times. 
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sent 3 Mr. GeissteR. Again, 50 million acres of pasture were improved 

00d i through the ACP program since 1935. Incidentally, that also in- 
- cluded range practices and work in that field, to which you referred 

cing — earlier, Mr. Horan. . 

but e Another practice is turning under green manure crops and turning 

cng = under a good legume crop which boosts corn yields 10 to 12 bushels 

‘ach per acre. There were 250 million acres turned under since 1935 

Ly through the ACP program. If you multiply that by either of these 
om- FF figures here, you can see it has added tremendously to our feed 
ible - supply. 

the FF CONTOURING AND TERRACING 

a 
lore # We have contouring and terracing, each of which increases pro- 
sion * duction by about 5 bushels per acre. Through the ACP program 
a of 4 130 million acres were contoured and 950,000 miles of terraces were 

B constructed since 1935. ' 
ind Mr. Horan. And it kept the soil from eroding? 

rf Mr. Getsster. That is right. The increase in production results 
hat ee from the better saving of moisture. 
nee Ex 

3 IMPROVING THE RANGE 

+ This is getting out into practices used in your country, Mr. Horan, 

P on the range. About the best measure you have there on accomplish- 
the 4 ments is what has happened to the productivity of the animals on the 
ude i range. 

F This first part here indicates what happened in the calf crop: In 
1ed J 1928-30, 100 cows produced 75 calves. That was the average per 
} in 100 cows. 

Id . In 1948-50, 100 cows averaged 83 calves. In other words, the calves 

am g per hundred cows went up from 75 to 83. That was just a numerical 
increase. Cows wintered better and they saved more calves. 

m, Now, here is the beef production in the 17 western range States. 

Ire In 1928-30, each cow annually produced 475 pounds of live-weight 

est beef. In 1948-50, each cow produced 544 pounds of live-weight 


beef, or I believe, if my mathematics are right, 69 pounds more beef 
NS per calf produced. 


to As you know, Mr. Horan, that is a direct reflection of range condi- 
ve tions and the range practices that were carried out. Here are some: 

Nine hundred and thirty thousand water developments since 1935: 
in The importance of a water development is that it provides for livestock 


distribution over your range and you get uniform utilization, and it 
makes range accessible for grazing which sometimes in the past was 


o! 
ti- not accessible at. all. 


nd Fifty-two million acres reseeded artificially: This was done in areas 
where rotating and reseeding in a natural way would not be effective 
any more. 


One hundred and eighty-two million acres were improved by deferred 
grazing and practices of that kind and on 25 million acres practices 
n- were carried out for removal of competitive plants. That is, weeds. 
I believe most of that was in the Southwest, Mr. Sigler, the removal 
us . of cactus, the prickly pear and things of that sort. Those competitive 
plants got in there through range abuse, largely. In order to get them 
out, you have to remove them and probably carry out one of these 
other practices and then utilize the acreage properly after that. 
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COMBINATION OF ELEMENTS INVOLVED IN CONSERVATION 


We can accomplish a lot by using the right combination of practices 
lanned to fit the farmer and his land. Complete conservation plans 
ave been developed by SCS for more than 1 million farms. ere 

those plans exist, our program in 1952—and we get into it more 
specifically in 1953—wall provide for complete coordination of the 
practices on which we offer financial assistance with the SCS plans 
that already exist. Where no plans exist, we hope to work out some 
interim plans that this program can be geared into, until such time 
as SCS does get farm plans made. 

Again, I come back to the point that I made awhile ago, in order to 
do a real conservation job, it requires a combination of research, 
technical assistance, educational assistance, and financial assistance 
on the practices most essentially needed. 

I think this is saying what I said awhile ago. We are producing 
at record levels now to take care of normal needs plus emergency 
needs, and in 1958, actually the goals we are asking for this year on 
an emergency basis will be needed to meet just the normal needs. 

Here is another illustration of it. This chart shows the ratio of 
the population to cropland. In 1920, we had 3% acres per person in 
this country. In 1950, we have 2% acres per person, or an decrease 
of 1 acre per person in that time. That trend is going to keep right 
on going. 

We will not be able to bring in additional cropland to get the 
increased production needed, which means that there will have to 
be an increase in per-acre production. 

These are just some blunt statements. They are the statements 
of the experts in the field, the soil scientists, the Beltsville people, 
and others. They say: “Our soil fertility is still going down.” 
Many acres are better due to soil improvement, but the acres that 
are losing in fertility outnumber those that are gaining. Our soil 
is not being improved fast enough to offset the deeline. We are still 
using up more plant nutrients each year than are being returned to 
the soil. The food requirements of the future demand that soil 
losses be checked and soil fertility built up. 

We have talked about only the next 25 years. Conservation 
programs must look much further ahead. We indicated here that 
by 1975 our production will have to fill a fifth plate for every four 
filled now. Then we wonder what will happen from there on. 

Mr. Sricuer. I think it is important that you get that story 
to everyone. 

Mr. Geisster. We are trying to get that job done and we are glad 
to get some of this information to you folks. 

Mr. Sticier. Your charts tell a story in themselves. 

Since you said you are disseminating that information through the 
extension division, are you using any other agency? Are you using 
your own administrative officers? 

Mr. Getsster. We are using our own organization and we are 
making it available to other agencies—SCS is using it and the other 
agencies of the Department and a number of private organizations 
have asked for copies of those charts. 

Mr. Sticter. We thank you very much for this presentation. 
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CONSERVATION: AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 


Mr. Wuaitten. We will be glad to have the general statement with 
regard to conservation and use of agricultural land resources. In 
this connection, I would like to have inserted pages 4 through 6 and 
13 through 17 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to follows:) 





Amounts available for obligation 

















1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 

Appropriation or estimate --..........-...-----.-------------- $256, 500, 000 | $276, 480,000 | $256, 500, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

Commodity Credit Corporation—loans.-................. 40, 750, 000 46, 000. 000 46, 000, 000 

Glas ocicctestiah dit ababsnbeehtawebnascinacecoqadenveses 230, 669 200, 000 200. 000 

Reimbursements from other accounts.-_...........-.......-.-- 93, 527 150. 000 150, 000 

NS ETT en 207, 574, 196 | 322, 830,000 | 302, 850, 000 





Notge.—There are available as a credit to this appropriation receipts from sales of aerial photographs 
(7 U. 8. C, 1387). 


Obligations by activities 





| ! 
Description 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Direct Obligations 














1. Conservation aids to farmers.-.....................-..--.-.- $282, 242, 858 | $285,000,000 | $256, 500. 000 
2. Farm-land restoration in flood-stricken areas --..............|...-..-------- 4 4 a 
3. Payment of loan from Commodity Credit Corporation. .-__- 15, 007, 142 21, 000, 000 | 46, 000, 000 
4. Obligations under reimbursements from other non-Federal 
SHUT OUD s occiincsacsnencscuncenccodacoennchocenewcnsesncce= 230, 669 | 200, 000 | 200, 000 
I INNS GRIIO ooo cine cecn en dccqcectennesunccuce 297, 480, 669 | 322, 680, 000 302, 700, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Conservation aids to farmers.............-...----.--------- 93, 527 150. 000 150, 000 
Obligations incurred _._. SU PEE EL ee oe 297, 574,196 | 322,830,000 | 302, 850, 000 











| 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat; 
Total number of permanent positions._.....-...........-.-...]....--.---.-2.- Me 1aac. J. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ._.._..........--.)..-2-22--2. ee. TY Sali 
Average number of all employees-- -.....-...--.-------..---.-|-------.------ Bees tsctite 





Direct Obligations 





01 Personal services: 





















































Permanent positions. _--.-.- Neovrinnssinue smnebiaat as Sed anaes $480, 380 |. 
Part-time and temporary positions » - EE EYE foe east Bet ee | 15,000 ___- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__-.............- BE Adin hk 8 + 4h ie 
Total personal services SIME Rad sactencuvacanahiccsscenchserol 497, 000 
OR a Se ee ne dew cc enaps| ech sccubasans | / 4. | 
03 Transportation of things bikek as iibehdn iainaiebbvoaniitie ial dsist wiathdblass EPR CEG CITED a ee | | xy UF dr eee 
RS I on rons dena ncere-saenanefusesadeceetinse 3, Bec as 
05. Rents and utility services... ........-..-... 2,-2.2. 22-22 |en- ec e 800 |-__- 
07 Other contractual services: | 
Advanced to ‘Administrative expenses, sec. 392, 
Agricultural Adjustment iSO $4, 966, 000 $4, 943, 043 $4, 904, S00 
Advanced to “Local administration, sec. 388, a 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938". __........_.- .| 20, 284, 000 21, 224, 000 30, 095, 200 
RE EE RSS ELE STE So Ca a ee RE GEN | S yee 
08 Supplies aa EE Gea +app Sua haa he. Se Biptaste 2S 2, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions... _-..._____.._--__-_- 257, 223, 527 | 274, er 957 | 221, 700, 000 
a OT EET ITE EE TEER EINER NEE TE TONE $0 cb eientie eed. s0s.s55..-- 
Taxes and assessments............----.-..----------..---- b Sheasekuidie | ee 
Not distributed by objects, repayment of loan from Com- | | 
modity Credit Corporation... _..................-2..-2.--..- | 15, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations. __...............---....---.-..-| 297, 480, 669 | 322, 680,000 | — 302, 700, 000 
} 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts } 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions. --._.._......-....-...| 93, 527 150, 000 150, 000 
Obligations incurred _._....................-..--.------- 297, 574, 196 | 322,830,000 | 302, 850, 000 
Analysis of erpenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Pom lee eRe iba ape cent 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year.............-..-. _...| $67,144,618 | $49,613,776 | $46, 764, 771 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years____-..-...........-.. SOT WER Iiwessideknbuchiics 
Obligations incurred during the year. ap ochec. ....| 207,574,196 | 322, 830,000 | 302, 850, 000 
| 364,916,732 | 372,443,776 | 349, 614, 77% 
Deduct: 
Reimbursements from Commodity Credit Corporation | 
loan ae TIES ile S25 36 Bers 40, 750, 000 46, 000, 000 | 46, 000, 00 
Reimbursable obligations. ___- OG Set ee 324, 196 350, 000 | 350, 000) 
Unliquidated obligations end of year . | 49, 613, 776 46, 764, 776 41, 588, 77! 
a 
Total expenditures..............---- | 274,228,760 | 279,329,000 | 261, 676, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: tad 
Out of current authorizations. _-_~. -__- 212,925,350 | 233, 534, 000 217, 676, 00 


| 

Out of prior authorizations_______- EEE EES #9 2 uot 61, 303, 410 45, 795, 000 | 44, 000, 00 
i 
t 








AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The agricultural conservation program is formulated under the provisions of 
sections 7 to 17, inclusive, of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
as amended, and is financed from the appropriation item ‘Conservation and us 
of agricultural land resources.” 

The purposes of the act include (1) restoring and i improving soil fertility, (2) re- 
ducing erosion caused by wind and water, and (3) conserving water on the land. 
To effectuate these purposes, the agricultural conservation program offers a-- 
sistance to individual farmers and ranchers in all of the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for carrying out approved soil- building and 
soil-and-water conserving practices on their farms. 
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Practices for which assistance is offered generally fall into four major classes: 

1. Construction practices, such as terracing, leveling land, and building dams; 

2. Establishing pastures of perennial grasses and other permanent cover; 

3. Growing annual cover crops, such as winter or annual legumes; and 

4. Applying minerals such as lime and phosphate to pasture and hayland sods. 

Rates of assistance vary by practices and by States and areas so as to make the 
most effective use of available funds. The average rate of assistance for all prac- 
tices is less than one-half the cost of performing the practice. The farmer bears 
the balance of the cost and in addition, supplies the labor necessary to carry out 
the practice. 

Assistance is available in the form of materials and services furnished to the 
farmer for carrying out approved practices or in the form of cash as partial reim- 
bursement to farmers who have carried out practices at their own expense. Ma- 
terials and services are obtained through local private sources where practicable. 
\ppropriated funds: 

















I OI ees al hae ea lip eh alee wae wan me $276, 480, 000 
Bienes Shik oe ge ce ee ewe se _. 256, 500, 000 
Conservation and use of agricultural land resources 
iene ‘, 
| Ondirectap-; On funds 
propriation available 
basis basis 
beg a Stet EY } 
Approretatiaieeh GON. 8s fa ea aceon nee nene | $260, 000,000 | $260, 000, 000 
F008 Reman AME, BO i. sili iii in bd wb cdldb antenna nnnnancannness 16, 480, 000 16, 480, 000 
Add increased borrowing in 1952 from Commodity Credit Corporation under 
authority contained in sec. 391 (c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of | 
1938 for purchase of advance conservation materials for 1952 program. __--_- Ge canspbt ities os 25, 000, 000 
oe SESE Sa Sistecar | 276,480,000 | 301, 480, 000 
BRUNI I cide csc eabacipeccod.ancnescice. 256, 500,000 | 256, 500, 000 
SRI ore ea a Lance laren cs Snusaivesdakusamnca- sens | —19, 980,000 | —44, 980, 000 





Summary of increases and decreases, 1953, on the basis of available funds 


To assist farmers in carrying out conservation measures - - --- ~~~ — $38, 317, 957 
For increased use of county and community committeemen to 

provide additional assistance to farmers in carrying out the most 

effective conservation program consistent with need____- --- +8, 057, 058 
An increase of approximately 14 percent in rates of pay for county 

office personnel as of July 1, 1952, to bring salaries more in line 

with those paid by private employers and Federal agencies for 


gimmihOO: GREE Sates a os beri as UE See e ence asm +1, 754, 142 
For part of pay adjustment costs pursuant to Public Law 201__- +6, 757 
Decrease for nonrecurring item provided in 1952 for farm land 

restoration program in flood-stricken areas____--.._._.------ — 16, 480, 000 


The agricultural conservation program is operated on a calendar (crop) year 
basis. The 1951 program which closed December 31, 1951, is financed from 
funds provided in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act. In that act, the 
Congress authorized the formulation and administration of a 1952 agricultural 
conservation program amounting to $256,500,000, for which program the 1953 
budget estimate is submitted, as reflected in the project statement below. 
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Project statement 
[Amounts shown include pay adjustment costs] 





On a program basis 





Project 1950 (fiscal | 1951 (fiscal 1952 (fi 
seal 

year 1951) year 1952 fagreemn ot year 1953) 

(estimated) | (estimated) (estimated) 





Agricultural conservation program: 

















Conservation aids to farmers.-.........--.-.. $253, 827, 706 | $259, 817,957 | —$38, 317,957 | $221, 500, 000 
PMA county committee operating expenses.| 20, 284, 000 20, 284,000 | +9, 811, 200 30, 095, 200 
National and State office operating ex- 
Tn deny Eee TREE: fig BERL REPOS Fy eee A 4, 966, 000 4, 898, 043 +6, 757 4. 904, 800 
SE EEE ENOL OT 279,077,706 | 285,000,000 | —28, 500,000 | 256, 500, 000. 
Farm land restoration program in flood-stricken — 
at ed gels Sut edskddatabtnbwlscsecdbacuscbee 16, 480,000 | —16,480,000 |... 
Total pay adjustment costs.......-..---------- eat ] [332, 663] [+6, 767] [339, 420] 
EE ID. sncnnwabhinteusircdanim cue 279, 077,706 | 301, 480,000 | —44, 980,000 | 256, 500, 000 


Adjustments: Difference in amount used for 
advance purchase of conservation materials 
and services from prior fiscal year appropri- 
ation for current program and amount to be 
used for advance purchase of conservation 
materials and services from current fiscal 
year appropriation for ensuing calendar year. SEED Ac ncdiuunindesie 

Received by loan from CCC ________--_------- —40, 750,000 | —46, 000, 000 

Repayment of loan from CCC _______-_-----_-- +15, 007, 142 | +21, 000, 000 

Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 





oe eee ww sees e- = , ee 











Total appropriation or estimate-____..__- | 282, 500,000 | 276, 480, 000 








STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Conservation of the national agricultural resources is an essential part of any 
program designed to safeguard the general welfare. The ability of American 
agriculture to produce adequate supplies of food, feed, and fiber has contributed 
as much to the strength of this Nation as any other single factor. It is important, 
then, that conservation practices be carried out in the volume and to the extent 
necessary to insure against diminishing fertility and dwindling productivity. 
Objective 


The objectives of the agricultural conservation program are (1) to restore and 
improve soil fertility, (2) to reduce erosion caused by wind and water, and (3) to 
conserve water on the land. It is to carry out these objectives that the agricultural 
conservation program has been developed—a program dealing with the individual 
farmer and his farm; with the conservation problems on each farm, and with the 
practices that must be carried out to maintain permanently the productive 
resources on each farm. 


Program development 


Development of an effective conservation program requires continual reappraisal 
of needs. Shifts in the production pattern, for example, may require changes 
in the types of practices needed to keep the land in shape. The level of pro- 
ductivity required must be taken into consideration so that. practices may be 
included to prevent irreparable damage to the limited agricultural resources. 

Insofar as practices and rates of assistance are concerned, the agricultural 
conservation program is developed at the national, State, and county levels 
jointly by Production and Marketing Administration, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Forest Service representatives. The Extension Service, Farmers Home 
Administration, Soil Conservation Service and other Federal and State agricultural! 
agencies having an interest in conservation work also collaborate in developing 
the progam. 

Farmer-elected county and community committeemen, working with farmers, 
local technical people, and representatives of local farm organizations recommend 
to the State committee the practices for which the need is most urgent and general. 

State committees, with the assistance of the technical advisory committees, 
composed of representatives of Federal and State agricultural agencies, review 
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and analyze the county recommendations for the purpose of developing State 
recommendations. 

The national program is based upon State committee recommendations and 
includes those practices which, with local adaption, will meet requirements for 
safe land use and provide a basis for a complete conservation program; a program 
which includes practices that can be adapted to contribute the most toward 
reaching the conservation objectives. 


Types of practices 


The practices selected for assistance are of the following approved types: 

1. Practices to protect soil from wind and water erosion, such as terraces, 
waterways, and contour farming. 

2. Practices to develop cropping systems that protect the soil and restore, 
improve, and maintain soil productivity, such as green manure and cover 
crops and the application of mineral elements on conserving crops. 

3. Practices to restore and maintain range and permanent pasture, such 
as grazing land management, pasture and range reseeding, and livestock 
water developments. 

4. Practices to conserve and obtain efficient use of agricultural water, 
such as subsoiling and reorganization of irrigation systems. 

5. Drainage practices, such as open farm drainage ditches and tile drains. 

6. Farm woodland practices, such as planting forest trees and shrubs and 
improving a stand of forest trees. 


Practice specifications 


Specifications for a particular practice are not the same in all States. Extreme 
variations in types of farming, soil and climatic conditions, ete., require con- 
siderable latitude for local adaptation. The specifications for each practice 
however, are the result of research and practical experience and are designed to 
meet the needs in each area. 


Rates of assistance 


States and counties may establish rates of assistance within the maximum 
specified in the national bulletin. This enables States and counties to make the 
best use of available funds, since in some instances it may be that a particular 
prac ice will be carried out ir a volume and to the extent needed at a lower rate of 
assistance. The average rate cf assistance for all practices approximates 50 
percent of the cost. The farmer bears the balance of the cost and in addition 
furnishes the labor required to carry out the practice. 


Program administration 


PMA State and elected county and community’ committees are responsible for 
the administration of the agricultural conservation program. The Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Forest Service assist in administering the technical 
phases of specified conservation measures. 


1950 agricultural conservation program 
Participation.—2,816,224 farmers participated in the 1950 agricultural con- 
servation program and participating farms included about 64 percent of the 


Nation’s cropland. The following table shows the percentage of participation 


and the gross amounts available for assistance to farmers under the 1949 and 1950 
programs, 


Tare I. Participation and gross assistance, 1949 and 1950 * 

















Participation ‘ 
Program year - — $1,000 
| Farms Farmland Cropland | Pasture 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
BOD. ces caine oilasip tone seats 45 55 62 49 $224, 000 
Wid wie sigrngnteuntnaes ~sc-ra-| 46 56 64 | 50 | 252, 000 





94651—52—pt. 2—-—-31 
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Taste II.—Practices carried out—estimated conservation needs compared with 


extent of practices carried out (selected permanent practices)—amount ‘ormed 
under 1950 program and 1936-50 programs pes 

















Estimated total pn eed a ed 
form: 
Practice Unit need ! under 1950 | under 1936-50 
program programs 
SL eR Re ae ee cae Pasbon struc- 2, 624, 015 93, 467 1, 043, 159 
ures, 
RE SEES See POLLED i Pen 5 eee 69, 286, 041 2, 968, 197 26, 346, 202 
Permanent sod waterways-.-........--- 1,000 square feet... |206, 361, 666, 720 2, 001, 093 13, 748, 585 
Stancari terraces. -_.-........--.-.---.- pS 106, 847, 661 1, 436, 766 18, 381, 198 
Tree planting_--...........- Rdg Brake Baw: RAE ihe she 29, 400, 225 118, 204 902. 317 
Permanent cover... .........--..-------]----- GBn i civinssscd 8, 311, 261 359, 780 2, 156, 225 
Pasture seeding. ..........-..----.-----|.---- EL ee 148, 000, 379 6, 092, 532 186, 062, 141 








1 Approved by Secretary August 1951, needs remaining after 1949, 


Tase III.—Estimated annual needs compared with extent of practices carried out 
under 1950 program (selected annual and recurring practices) 





Estimated | Amount per- 
Practice Unit annual formed under 
need ! 1950 program 

















Application of liming materials. -...........-.-.-.-.-.--------- RO icovests 80, 730, 193 23, 303, 710 
Application of 20 percent superphosphate -...-............-.-- UE) “Rpt 17, 324, 181 3, 176, 832 
Contour farming ?_--_-..- Acres __....- 182, 742, 498 5, 397, 359 
Field striperopping --_--_- sl ail do__._.- 1, 906, 079 7, 278, 585 
EOP ENON cao one cre rcectes en acennsgcecasceuesoupuneen SOS nana 103, 655, 122 18, 429, 589 





1 As estimated in 1951. 
2 Including cross-slope farming. 


1951 agricultural conservation program 


The 1951 agricultural conservation program placed emphasis on practices which 
would contribute to the continued stockpiling of fertility reserves to insure ample 
production of food, feed, and fiber. Adequate authorities were included in the 
1951 program bulletin tc provide for a conservation program geared to the defense 
production effort. Heavy demands being placed upon the agricultural resources 
required some change on a local basis in the emphasis and direction of the program. 

As a guide in shifting the program toward a greater contribution to defense 
effort, each committeeman was asked to consider the following order of priority 
in the approval of program assistance and in emphasizing to farmers the most 
necessary conservation practices. 

1. Conservation measures that would assist farmers in directly meeting 1951 
requirements of needed agricultural commodities. 

2. Conservation measures that, while not contributing to increased produc- 
tion in 1951 are essential to maintain or increase the present level of productivity 
so that production needs can more nearly be met in the future. 

An abnormally high drain is being made on our agricultural resources and it is 
as essential to carry out practices which will build up and maintain productive 
capacity as it is to carry out practices contributing toward increased production. 

3. Conservative measures which are desirable from the standpoint of long-time 
conservation use of the national agricultural resources where the measure cannot 
be postponed without danger of early production loss. 

To the extent that available machinery, equipment, and facilities are not re- 
quired for priorities 1 and 2, committeemen were asked to assist farmers on those 
conservation measures which are essential even though the current emergency 
has made it necessary to postpone them wherever possible. 


Need for conservation practices 


History of agriculture in this country has been one of exploitation. As a result, 
ee ob few acres of good cropland suitable for continuous cropping remain; 
in all, only 460 million acres, which includes all the good land now under the plow 
plus about 100 million acres that need clearing, drainage, irrigation, or other 
improvements. Even with the present-day widespread use of conservation 
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measures, this Nation is losing outright about one-half million acres of cropland 
each year and suffering heavy losses cn soil that is not completely taken out of 
production, . ypeayen pas ; 

Demands growing out of the international situation preclude shifting to a 
proper balance between soil-conserving and soil-depleting crops and also preclude 
placing the desirable increased emphasis on livestock farming. Heavy production 
requirements are accelerating soil losses greatly, and are making poop drains 
upon water, range, and woodland resources. It is-imperative that the Nation’s 
agricultural resources be maintained at a level that will assure adequate produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities not only to meet our own rapidly increasing 
needs but also to build up reserves and to maintain a favorable trade relationship 
with friendly nations. The incentive provided through assistance from the 
Federal Government encourages farmers to adopt and increase the use of practices 
which maintain, restore, or improve the soil and water resources. 

Mr. Geisster. We have a general statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
then I will call on some of the other folks. 

Mr. Wuirten. Very well. 


1953 ProGramM AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. GerssLeR. The 1953 budget estimates provide for an authori- 
zation for the 1953 agricultural conservation program of $256,500,000, 
the same as the authorization for the 1952 program approved by the 
Congress in the 1952 appropriation bill. It also provides, of course, 
for an appropriation of $256,500,000 to carry out the 1952 authoriza- 
tion. 

We feel strongly that $256,500,000 is the minimum authorization 
that should be approved, considering the heavy demands for produc- 
tion of food and fiber facing this Nation now and for future years, and 
considering the conservation job that must be done. 

Farmers’ crop production achievements in recent years have been 
outstanding, and conservation measures carried out over a period of 
years have contributed to a large extent toward the high levels of 
production. Prospective production requirements will continue high 
and will require the use of every crop acre and every farming facility. 
For example, total crop production being called for in 1952 is 148 per- 
cent of the average for the period 1935-39. The available additional 
cropland is limited, and most of the increase in production must come 
from increased yields on a fairly constant acreage. 

It is particularly necessary now that the agricultural conservation 
program be strengthened in every way possible because of unprece- 
dented demands on the agricultural production plant during the 
current emergency period. 

These heavy production demands are accelerating soil losses and 
making heavy drains upon water, range, and woodland resources. 
Despite the present widespread use of conservation measures, this 
Nation is losing outright each year the equivalent of about one-half 
million acreas of productive land through soil losses. This Nation 
dare not let farm production decline. The population of the United 
States is growing by more than 2 million persons a year. By 1975 it 
is estimated that there will be 38 million more people in this country. 

Based on present production rates, it would be necessary to increase 
a acreage by 100 million acres. These acres will not be avail- 
able, 

To take care of the normal needs of this population will mean making 
every five of the present acres produce as much as six. One of the 
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major factors in building up and maintaining yield per acre is in- 
ereased use of conservation practices such as improving pastures, 
using green manure crops, and proper use of lime and phosphate. 
Experience has demonstrated that assistance under the agricultural 
conservation program is one of the best means of getting the job done. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


The budget under this item also provides for a limitation on adminis- 
trative and other operating expenses for the agricultural conservation 
program of $35,000,000, an increase of $9,817,957 over the limitation 
effective for the current fiscal year. This increase would not involve 
an increase in appropriation, but instead would increase the portion of 
the total appropriation that may be used for operating expenses. Of 
the total increase in limitation, $8,057,058 is requested for increased 
use of county and community committeemen to make possible a new 
approach toward assisting farmers in developing and carrying out the 
most effective conservation program consistent with the needs on each 
farm. 

Of the remainder of the increase, $1,754,142 is to provide for an 
increase of approximately 14 percent in pay for county office personnel, 
excluding committeemen, and $6,757 is to place on an annual basis pay 
adjustments provided under Public Law 201. 


New Approacu To AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


I will explain our thinking with respect to each of these increases 
separately. The sole purpose of the first increase in limitation | 
mentioned, $8,057,058, is to make possible increased effectiveness of 
the conservation activities of the Department. This would be done 
by taking definite action to assure that the conservation practices 
carried out on each farm with Government assistance are those which 
are most urgently needed on that farm. The method we propose to 
use has been proven on an experimental basis to be successful in 
getting more conservation accomplished for each dollar of Government 
funds spent. 

It would involve increased use of community and county committee- 
men in ascertaining that the practices on each farm which are approved 
for Government assistance are those practices which are needed most 
and which probably would not be carried out to the extent desired 
without Government assistance. 

This approach is desirable because of the urgent need for maximum 
conservation of the productive capacity of the soils of this country 
and the consequent need to get the most out of every dollar spent 
for conservation assistance. It is also an integral part of the attempt 
of the Department to strengthen and unify its over-all conservation 
activities. We believe these efforts will tie in directly with recom- 
mendations made by this committee. 

A better selection of the practices to be performed on each farm 
will make more effective the work of the Soil Conservation Service, 
which will cooperate in the technical phases of the work done, the 
extension service and other department agencies with functions in 
the field of conservation of natural resources. 
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Where a conservation plan for an individual farm has been developed 
by the farmer with the assistance of the Soil Conservation Service, or 
by others, this plan will form the basis for determining which conser- 
vation needs on that farm should be taken care of first. Where no 
formal plan has been developed, the combined knowledge of the farmer 
and the community committeeman will form the basis for these deter- 
minations. Before any plans are carried out, they must be approved 
by the county committee. 

The Department is convinced that the use of $8,057,058 requested 
for increased use of committeemen will result in a far greater conser- 
vation accomplishment with available funds than would be otherwise 
achieved. The additional funds would be used exclusively for pay- 
ment for additional ‘county and community committeemen’s time and 
mileage allowances. No expansion in office personnel is contemplated. 


RATES OF PAY FOR COUNTY OFFICE PERSONNEL 


The second increase in limitation which I mentioned is for the pur- 
pose of increasing the rates of pay of county office personnel in order 
to bring them more in line with the rates paid by commercial and 
Federal agencies for comparable work. These employees perform 
most of the admiristrative and clerical work in the administration of 
PMA programs at the county level, and it is important that they be 
well trained and competent to perform their duties. 

For a number of years there has been a heavy turn-over in personnel 
because private employers in the same locality pay higher wages for 
similar work. According to the latest available information, salaries 
paid by private industry are about one-third higher than those paid in 
the county offices. This has made it difficult for county offices to re- 
cruit and retain employees. Now that some of the county offices of 
the Department are being consolidated, the situation is aggravated 
because some of the county offices of the other agencies in the Depart- 
ment pay classified civil service salaries, which are considerably higher. 
The increase requested will enable the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration to make adjustments in rates of pay so that they will be 
more nearly in line with salaries paid by other agencies and local pri- 
vate employers. 

I have here a summary of a survey made recently in selected coun- 
ties in each State which clearly shows that the rates of pay for county 
office employees are out of line with going rates for comparable work 
in the respective areas, 

Mr. Wuirren. You may include that table in the record at this 
point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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New ApproacH To AGRICULTURAL CONSEVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Geisster. Mr. Chairman, you may want to come back to a 
discussion of that table but before we do that I suggest that we have 
Mr. Mays go a little further into the approach we are taking toward 
syed the program. 

Mr. Sticier. I was interested in a statement Mr. Geissler made a 
few moments ago with reference to the practices which PMA pay for 
on a national level. 

Mr. Geissler, you spoke a moment ago with reference to your prac- 
tices on a national level. Would you mind stating what your plans 
are in that respect? , 

Mr. GetssLerR. Our practices are determined on the national level 
on the basis of recommendations from the field. Annually, meetings 
are held with the State people to get their recommendations in regard 
to practices and specifications for practices. Those meetings, of 
course, are preceded by meetings which the State offices hold with the 
counties. 

When they hold those meetings we utilize what we call technical 
committees. They are made up not only of our people but the 
experiment station people, the land-grant college people, the Soil 
Conservation Service people, and the Farmers Home Administration 
and anybody else who has any knowledge of or deals with the soil 
conservation phases in that particular area, either in an educational 
way or in a national program way. 

When those recommendations are made in the counties, they, of 
course, are presented to the States and the States review them and 
submit them to us, and that becomes the basis for developing our 
national handbook. 

The national handbook, Mr. Stigler, contains all the practices 
which will be applicable either Nation-wide or somewhere in the 
Nation. Once that handbook has been prepared, then the States 
prepare handbooks which are applicable only to their State and 
leave out any practices which are not proper or should not be carried 
out in that particular area. 

After the State prepares such a handbook under the procedure 
we propose to operate now, the county folks, the folks who prepare 
the original recommendations, will get together and select from the 
State handbook only the practices that the SCS folks and the exten- 
sion folks and our folks and this whole group out there feel are most 
needed and should be carried out in that particular county. 

The Conservation program in the county thus becomes largely a 
program just for that county. 

Mr. Stricter. That is what I was particularly interested in. I 
do not want to see it taken away from the county level. 

Mr. Geisster. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Stricter. You spoke a moment ago about your handbook. 
For the past several years I have been interested in reading the 
handbooks that the various counties in my district have issued. | 
have in my hand the 1952 handbook of one of the counties which, of 
course, describes their practices and what they will pay for the same. 
It tells each farmer exactly what he can expect and what he must do 
in order to obtain payment for these practices. 

One of the most significant things that I observed this year in 
several of these handbooks was what you referred to a few moments 
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ago with reference to the Soil Conservation Service responsibilities 
and how you cooperate with them. 


One of these handbooks contains this statement under that title: 


The permanent type conservation practices authorized under this program, 
that the SCS be responsible for the technical phases of permanent type practices 


1, 2, 4, and 28. 

In other words, it spells it out exactly so that the farmer, the PMA 
officials and the soil-conservation officials will know exactly the part 
they are supposed to play in the development of these soil-conservation 
practices. 

I think this is the first time this has happened since the Secretary 
issued his order. It is very refreshing to see that done. 

Mr. Grrsster. The order was issued about a year ago and about 
that time the 1951 program was already in effect. However, last 
year some steps were taken and SCS did cooperate with the folks in 
carrying out the technical work. 

Mr. Sticter. What I like about this is that there is no equivocation 
about this. It is a positive declaration and there can be no misunder- 
standing at all. 

Mr. Wuirten. Describe the efforts you have made with regard to 
seeing that this money is used for soil-conservation work on projects 
that are needed and which have real benefit. 

Mr. Getsster. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Mays goes into his 
explanation I would like to point out that Mr. Mays came with us 
shortly after I became Administrator of PMA—TI believe it was last 
May. We brought him in because we felt that our agricultural con- 
servation program needed some revamping and adjusting to get more 
conservation for the money spent and to relate our conservation work 
more nearly to the tremendous production job we have. 

Mr. Mays is from the State of Tennessee. He was a county com- 
mitteeman for 3 years; he was a State committeeman for 5 years. He 
has intimate knowledge of the grass roots end of this. 

I believe the folks have done a remarkable job in his branch in the 
last year in trying to get a new line of thinking into the program and 
I would like to have him discuss with you now the framework of the 
new approach. Also, Mr. Mays, I wish you would give a progress 
report on the use of the 5-percent provision. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might add here that I know Mr. Mays quite well. 
I spoke to the Production and Marketing people and Soil Conserva- 
tion people in my State. I tried to express my interest and belief in 
soil conservation. I pointed out what was wrong and what we ought 
to do to correct it. I told them to get their money’s worth out of 
that money that was being spent. 

I came to have a high regard for Mr. Mays because he indicated in 
every way that he was reasonable in what he was seeking. He made 
it apparent he was interested in real soil conservation for the country, 
not only for the Government’s dollar, but for the two that the farmer 
puts in. 

Mr. Mays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your nice 
statements very much. I appreciate the fact that you refer to me as a 
farmer from east Tennessee. That is what I am and I am very close, 
I hope, to the grass roots and want to remain so. 

Before I enter into an explanation of the plan of operations for 1953, 
I would like to give you just a little bit of background of some of the 
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thinking and some of the things we are doing. Perhaps some of this 
should be off the record, if it is all right. 

The plan of operation for 1953 will be built around the use of trained 
community committeemen, committeemen who have been trained by 
all agencies of Agriculture working in the county. 

These community committeemen, when they have had this training, 
will be instructed to contact each individual farmer in their community 
and talk with him about the needs of his farm in the way of con- 
servation. 

We believe that this training program in the county is very import- 
ant. We believe that to a community committeeman who has been 
chosen by his farmer neighbors to represent them in the program, 
training in all the helps available, the educational help of the Extension 
Service, the technical services of Soil Conservation Service, can be very 
helpful before he makes this farm contact. 

When the farm contacts are made, the committeeman will be in- 
structed to go over with the farmer any farm plans that have been 
made for his farm by the Soil Conservation Service or any other 
agency. 

They will study those plans, giving thought to what is pointed out 
there, in the hope that the farmer will follow more closely what this 
plan has recommended in the way of conservation for his farm. 

In the case where there are no farm plans—and there are some farms 
where the Soil Conservation Service has not yet made plans—the 
farmer will be asked to consider his own knowledge of the farm and 
what he thinks are the greatest needs there. 

After this discussion has taken place, the farmer will then be given 
an opportunity to request assistance through the ACP program in 
carrying out what are determined to be the most needed conservation 
measures on the farm. 

We believe in this way we will get our assistance pinpointed to the 
most important conservation measures on each individual farm. 
We believe we will be doing first things first and building a structure 
there that we can continue with from year to year, taking second 
things as they come, and building a sound conservation program for 
each individual farm. 

We believe it is necessary to carry this program right out to the 
farm, a step beyond which it has been carried in the past. We are 
proud of the fact that our program has been built up at the county 
level; that the practices have been selected there by the representa- 
tives of all agencies; that the county handbook has been built around 
the type of program that the different agricultural agencies in the 
county feel are best for that county, but we feel a step farther than 
that is necessary if we are to get maximum benefit from the small 
amount of assistance we are able to give in a financial way. That is 
why we are trying to pin-point the assistance to the most needed 
practices on the farm as determined by this individual farm-to-farm 
Visit. 

Mr. Horan. Could I make one comment? 

I suppose in the treatment of any disease—and I suppose erosion 
of the soil or failure to take care of it, could be called an infection in 
any community—are you going about this business of improving the 
community by finding those places that need treatment? 

Mr. Mays. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Horan. Are you trying to use funds appropriated on a Federal 
basis, then, to pin-point and to encourage the development of those 
places that need treatment in the community? 

Mr. Mays. That is exactly the aim of the approach, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. And you are trying to do that in such a way that those 
who are already taking care of their properties will not feel that they 
are being cut out of some donation or something? 

Mr. Mays. That is right. We are trying to get the farmer to see 
in a voluntary way the major problem on the individual land he 
controls, and to take steps to meet that problem. We realize in some 
cases, perhaps we have not done first things first. We feel that 
through a visit of this type by a well-trained person who knows the 
programs and all the assistance available to the farmer, we can in 
most instances get the farmer to recognize the major problem on his 
farm and to take steps to correct it. 

Our experience this year in the one county in each State where we 
have been operating in this manner as a test program, has proven 
the point to some extent, we think, and before I finish, I would like 
to go into what has happened in some of these special-program counties 
as we call them. 

When this farm contact is completed, all the requests for assist- 
ance will, of course, be assembled in the county office. This com- 
munity committeeman for the individual community will review 
very closely the requests for assistance and will make his recommenda- 
tion to the county committee as to what he believes are the most 
needed practices on the farm, from information that he got at the 
time of the contact, and from any other knowledge that he may have 
of the farm. 

After the community committeemen have made recommendations, 
the county committee will give definite approval of what they have 
determined to be the most-needed practices. Before assistance is 
given for performance of any practice, on any individual farm, the 
farmer must have definite approval to carry out that practice, that 
is, it must have been determined to be the most-needed conservation 
measure on the farm. 

I would like to deal, just for a moment, with the help that I think 
this approach can be to other agencies, particularly to Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. The Soil Conservation Service, having responsibility for 
the technical phases of certain practices that are spelled out in the 
national outline as well as the other handbooks, has had some difficulty 
in knowing what the workload would be from month to month under 
the plan under which we are operating presently. They are having 
some difficulty in obtaining available personnel to give the necessary 
technical assistance. 

With an approach of this type under which they can know early in 
the year just which farmers will want to carry out the type of practices 
for which they have responsibilities, they will be able, so they say to: 
us, and we recognize that it is true, to appraise the workload and make 
arrangements to have available the necessary personnel to render the 
righ gay for which they are responsible, at the time the farmer needs 
them. 

Upon the request for assistance the farmer will state the month 
during the year that he expects to carry out the practice. That is as 
close as we think we can get to the date and when these requests are 
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turned over to Soil Conservation Service they plan to follow through 
very closely on any change in plans that the farmer may have made 
that might cause him to want to perform earlier or later the practice 
that he said he wanted to carry out in any individual month. 

Now this approach, as I said before, is being tested this year in one 
county in each State. We have gotten reports from those counties— 
in fact, we have kept pressy close to them. We have gotten two regular 
monthly reports, Tbe ieve, and we are able at this time to in some way 
see what progress will be made this year. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could we have those counties? 

Mr. Mays. We have a list of them. 

Mr. Horan. I think that would be interesting to all of us. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


1952 Agricultural conservation program special counties 





County 





—— Nebraska 
oconino. + 
Drew. Nevada 

San Mateo New Hampshire 
Arapahoe. New Jersey 
New London, New Mexico 
New Castle. 
North Carolina 
— Dakota 








Laurel. 

St. Helena. 
Androscoggin. 
Somerset. 
Worcester. 
Mecosta. 4 
Isanti. Washington Yakima. 
Panola. West Virginia Doddridge. 


Knox. Wisconsin Calumet. 
Fergus. Wyoming Niobrara. 

















Mr. Mays. We also have maps showing where they are located in 
each State. 

In the counties that have reported to date—although the program 
year is young and not many practices have been carried out—we are 
able to see progress in more than one direction, and some things that 
we think are very good. 

I would like to refer again to those acres which have not been 
reached. As compared with results under the method that has been 
employed in the past in one county, and I shall not call the name of 
the county, we have 50 percent more acres that are going to carry 
out the practices this year than did last year. This means that we 
are getting more conservation done with the same total assistance. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is not a gift to the farmer but it is a case of 
paying a part of the cost of the soil conservation programs. Actually 
the farmer puts up usually about an equal amount of money plus his 
labor which makes it about two to one. I wanted to keep it straight 
because from time to time this has been called a payment whereas 


it is really a contribution toward the cost of Soil Conservation Service 
practices. 


wees 
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Mr. Mays. I am glad you made that point. 

In many cases under this program the farmer will be carrying out so 
many practices that the Government’s contribution will be as low as 
25 percent of the cost. 

In one particular county, and I might as well deal with that now, 
the requests for assistance—we have some less funds, of course you 
know, this year than we had last year—the requests for assistance in 
carrying out needed conservation were so great that an individual 
farmer, who could have received for the practices he needs to carry out 
a maximum, at the handbook rates, of $150, will receive only about 
$68 of assistance, or only about 45 percent of the handbook rate of 
payment. In spite of that, because of this contact being made by 
community committeemen, those farmers are going along and have 
indicated their intention to make the contribution that is required by 
them, with the small amount of assistance that may be given, and 
carry out the needed conservation. 

We are right proud of the success along that particular line that has - 
been made in not one but more than one county. 

Now, it is not unusual in looking over those reports to see that we 
are bringing in 25 percent more acres than have been in the program 
in the past; and, as has been pointed out before, those are acres that 
have had very little or no conservation measures carried out on them. 
There is another thing that we know is being accomplished by this 
approach in the special-program counties. The help available through 
the Extension Service and Soil Conservation Service is being explained 
to the farmer, and they are taking advantage, as they have not 
before, of those services by getting in contact with their county agent 
and with their Soil Conservation Service technician. 

I remember reading one report—and I have those reports State 
by State here—which stated that one committeeman had had requests 
for farm plans to be made for farms on about 10 farms in 1 community. 

Now those were folks who had not been cooperating with the Soil 
Conservation Service even though there was a district in their county, 
but they did make request to this community committeeman for 
Soil Conservation Service to make a plan for the farm. 

We think that is making progress toward working together as a 
group, using the help available from all agencies and tying all of the 
programs together. We believe that, by working very closely to- 
gether, we can accomplish things that would not be possible of accom- 
plishment with one agency working alone. 

We are proud of the fact that, in the 48 counties where we are 
operating on this new approach now, the farmers have accepted the 
program well. We have had no criticism—and that is making a broad 
statement; maybe. it is too good to be true—but we have had no 
criticism from farmers. They are taking the position that this is the 
right approach to the conservation problem, that it is the way we 
should be going about finding what is needed on the farm and then 
giving whatever assistance is available in carrying out that measure. 

We are proud of the acceptance of other folks—nonfarm people. 
There have been a number of meetings held in most of the special 
counties. The program has been explained, as has been the approach 
that we are taking, and nonfarm people have attended these meetings. 
Almost invariably those nonfarm folks have said: ‘This is certainly 
the right approach; this is the type of program that you should be 
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operating,” and that gives us encouragement as we go forward because 
we want to be operating in the best manner ible. 

As to the cost of these farm visits, we find that they are very low, 
running somewhere from $1 to possibly as high as $3.50 to $4, depend- 
ing on the section of the country and upon how close together are 
the farms. 

We believe that an average of about $2 per farm will do the job 
and do a right good job. We do not want to make this visit too short. 
We feel that, unless the community committeeman takes sufficient 
time to explain the program to the farmer, which possibly should 
take an hour or an hour and a half, unless he does take sufficient 
time, we feel that we will not get the most good from this farm-to-farm 
contact. 

We do want to think that the community committeeman will give 
enough time to go over the program thoroughly. 

In this approach we are trying to get the farmer to carry out the 
most needed conservation voluntarily, without imposing any undue 
restrictions. We want the farmer to accept voluntarily the idea of 
only requesting assistance in carrying out measures on the farm that 
are most needed and measures that would not be carried out without 
some financial assistance. 

We believe that, with a voluntary approach of this kind, within a 
very short time we will be able to reach the goal for which we are all 
striving. That is to pin-point the assistance to only the most needed 
conservation on the farm and the conservation that would not be 
carried out without assistance. 

The type of program which we expect to operate in 1953, I think, 
will greatly increase the need for technical services of SCS because 
our experience in the special-program counties has shown that the 
farmers are recognizing the need for carrying out the particular type 
of practice for which they have responsibility for the technical phases 
and also the need for their services. 

We are attempting this year, during the year 1952, to get our folks, 
the PMA people and the Soil Conservation Service, to appraise the 
workload county by county and make a transfer of funds under the 
5-percent provision in whatever amount is necessary. 

There are ‘two or three ways in which that job is done. In some 
States, due to the lack of personnel on the part of SCS, they prefer 
that we pay folks under our program service provision. That is, in 
some States, due to the lack of personnel, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice at the local level have indicated that they would rather use per- 
sonnel working on our payroll under their supervision than to have 
a transfer of funds where it is impossible to get the necessary people. 
Whatever the case may be, we are encouraging the folks to appraise 
the workload and make a transfer, if personnel can be secured, in 
whatever amount is necessary to keep on carrying the load. For 
your information, I would like to insert in the record at this point 
some illustrations taken from our early progress reports with respect 
to this matter: 


Pennsylvania.—The State PMA committee and the State conservationist 
agreed on using program service provisions provided it was necessary to do so in 
any county and capable personnel were available. 

Arkansas.—It happens that PMA has developed in the past, with the assistance 
of SCS technicians and Extension engineers, a fairly competent staff in most 
of the counties for layout and performance checking of dirt moving practices 
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before Secretary’s Memorandum 1278 wasissued. During 1951 in instances where 
SCS needed additional assistance in performing the layout and the checking per- 
formance, the above-mentioned PMA employees were made available upon the 
request of SCS for such assistance. This arrangement has worked very satis- 
factorily and it is proposed and is agreeable to both SCS and PMA to proceed in 
1952 on @ similar basis. Such an arrangement makes it possible to use the extra 
help only for the time for which it is needed to accomplish the job and is economical 
both from a financial and a manpower standpoint. As stated above such an 
arrangement has been satisfactory to both PMA and SCS. 

Florida.—Thirty-nine of forty-one counties reporting have agreed to use 
PMA program personnel trained and supervised by the technicians. 

Iowa.—In 15 counties all concerned agreed that they would do the extra work 


that needed to be done with program men working under the guidance of SCS 
technicians. 


Missouri.—To the best of our knowledge there is mutual agreement between 
PMA and SCS in the 26 district counties in Missouri in which no tranafer of 
funds Will be needed. In these counties PMA program services will be furnished 
by program men working under the supervision and guidance of SCS technicians. 
This arrangement applies to the permanent type practices which are approved for 
program assistance in the respective counties. 

Kansas.—Practically every county PMA committee in the State has agreed 
to furnish SCS needed help through services of program service personnel. In 
some counties this may be only one man on a part time basis while in a few coun- 


ties it may be practically the equal of two men full time depending on the work- 
load in the county. 


Utah.—In 12 counties it has been mutually agreed that in lieu of a 5 percent 
agreement the services of program service personnel would be used by SCS. 

For the above reason and the fact that in some counties the avail- 
able SCS personnel will be able to handle the small workload without 
assistance, it is indicated by our early reports that in at least 441 
counties the local PMA and SCS have mutually agreed there is no 
need for transferring funds. 

We have made a lot of progress, as Mr. Geissler indicated in his 
testimony, this year, we feel, in the 2 months or 24% months that we 
have been operating. We have gotten away from just a token trans- 
fer to what we think is a nice start in the right direction. Transfers 
total about $527,000 at this time; about another $500,000 that is now 
in the course of being processed—it is being recommended and will 
come through in the next few weeks. We think we are not too op- 
tomistic when we say we think there will probably be a use made of 
the 51-percent provision to the extent of $1,500,000 by the close of this 
year. 

We feel. this is the right approach. I think the folks in the Soil 
Conservation Service have the same feeling we do—that if can get 
the transfer made on a voluntary basis in the amount necessary we 
will have accomplished two purposes. 

First, we will get the funds where they ought to be to carry out the 
workload to do the job and secondly we will have built a relationship 
out there of having those folks sit down together and talk as they 
should and really face the problem and do something about it that 
you would not have if a transfer was made just in some specific amount. 

We feel that the relationship that we are building is worth maybe 
as much in some cases—and I am sure that the Soil Conservation 
Service feels the same way—is worth as much maybe as the money. 

I believe that with the progress we are making, within a year we will 
be able to get the transfers made in most spots where they are neces- 
sary. I think there will still be some spots where the Soil conserva- 
tion Service would prefer to use folks working on our payroll under 
what we know as the program service provision, but as fast as they 
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oo secure trained personnel I think they are willing and ready to 
take over. 

The need for practices requiring technical services by SCS is much 
greater in some States than in other States. We feel that if we can 
get the job done voluntarily by the fooks out there in all counties, we 
will have accomplished a lot in the way of improving relationships. 
That, after all, is what we are striving for because it is desirable that 
the folks work together as one out there in the county in all agencies 
of agriculture, in the type of program we expect to operate. It is 
rae that all the folks work together and with the same aims 
in mind. 

As Mr. Geissler indicated, in the New England States, the need for 
technical services is very small as compared with some of the Western 
States. We are making a lot of progress through the Middle West 
in getting transfers made. In a large group of those States our 
people have met with the SCS in practically every county and in 
some cases in every county, have appraised the workload and made 
transfers. One or two States have made a transfer in every county 
and a good many others have made transfers in most of the counties. 
In the counties where they have not transferred funds it has been 
decided that they could best do the job with program service people, 
so arrangements have been made in all the counties in quite a few 
States to take care of the problem. 

I am very optimistic about the outlook when I say that I think 
that with 1 year of additional effort we will be able to get this job done 
on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to say this is one of the most wholesome 
things I have seen since I have been in Congress. I want to com- 
mend you and the SCS for the way in whieh you have approached 
this matter and for the really concrete results you ‘have gotten, 
which, of course, will bear more fruit at the end of the year. 

I think people realize more and more that we need every penny’s 
worth in value received for money spent in real soil conservation. 

When one sees how much of our production is going overseas and 
when he hears about the needs in the future for food and fibér, I think 
he will be 100 percent for the soil conservation program as it has been 
outlined in this discussion. 

Our problem is getting the message over to those who have not 
had the opportunity to study this as the members of this subcom- 
mittee have. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to join with you in your premise that we 
are not distributing, as a lot of people think, these ACP payments 
in the line of anything approaching relief. If we ever do come to 
that, we destroy the whole concept of soil conservation. Whatever 
money the taxpayers do put up for this purpose should be used for 
preservation of the soils where the money can do the most good. It 
is not the individual who must be considered, but it is the Nation in 
the future. 

As the chairman has stated so well, the expenditure of these funds 
must be sold to our people from the viewpoint of these funds being 
part payment for what farmers throughout the Nation pay out 
toward maintaining their soils for the future generations to come. 
That is the line of reasoning which persuades me personally that I am 
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justified.in fighting to keep this $250 million figure in the bill for soil 


conservation. 


I think you agree with me, Mr. Mays, that I have analyzed it 
correctly. 

Mr. Mays. I certainly do agree. I might state here that in our 
efforts to improve the working of the program out in the field, we find 
Soil Conservation Service most cooperative. Our relationship is very 
friendly. We are able to set down at this level and in most places at 
the State and county level and honestly appraise the workload and 
try to arrive at the mo approach. Working together we try to get 
the most good from the funds that we have in the agricultural con- 
servation program. 

Again I would like to say that is why we are so proud of the prog- 
ress we have made in the special-program counties this year, in get- 
ting to those acres that have not been reached before; getting some- 
thing done out there in the way of basic conservation on acres that 
have been in no program, either soil conservation or our program. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. I de want to reiterate what the chairman had to 
say just the other day. That is, that even though we are at war, or 
are in a period of emergency, we cannot afford because of that to 
forget about the conservation of our soils. 

We must continue it on a somewhat level program through the 
years. Unless we do, we will never really have just the right period, 
in the viewpoint of many people, in which to expend money for soil 
conservation. I think you agree with me on that, Mr. Geissler. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. I believe the fact that we are in an 
emergency makes that even more essential. The emergency puts 
additional drain on your soil. 


Mr. AnperRSEN. I think it would be very foolish to listen to any 
clamor in the press against what we call ACP payments. Soil con- 
servation is a must. Unless we do expend a certain moderate sum 
every year to give initiative to farmers throughout America to con- 
serve their soils, the job ar is not going to be done and the genera- 

a 


tions to come will suffer from lack of sufficient food with which to feed 
our additional millions of people. 

Mr. Wurrren. Not only are you 100 percent sound, but there is a 
very fallacious argument offered, as I see it. As you have pointed 
out, the increased production demands make for increased efforts in 
soil conservation. ith relatively high prices for the finished product, 
the temptation is greater on the part of the farmer to plant the desir- 
able crops. 

There are things which the soil needs which call for labor which is 
short. The farmer will be less likely to do it with a shortage of labor 
than he would under conditions where he had an abundance of labor. 

Therefore, the cost to the Federal Government is greater under 
present. conditions than it would be if prices were lower and if farm 
labor were greater. 

Mr. Horan. What are the actual mechanics at the district level? 
You have the money, the Soil Conservation Service has technicians, 
- Extension Service has the educational work. How do you handle 
this? 

Who is boss? 

Mr. Getsster. The farmer is the boss. 
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Mr. Horan. That is by way of saying so. 

Mr. Mays. I might say that each agency has definite responsibili- 
ties for the administration of their individual programs, but that we 
would like to consider no one as being the boss and we are trying to do 
the over-all job together. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have any engineers in PMA at the county 
level? 

Mr. Mays. No. 

Mr. Horan. Any technicians? 

Mr. Mays. We do have some trained program-service people who 
have been trained by the Soil Conservation Service, and who work 
under their supervision to carry out certain responsibilities that they 
do not have the time or the personnel to carry out. 

Mr. GetssueR. Before the Secretary issued memorandum 1278, the 
PMA folks did have some technicians who performed these similar 
functions and those are the people that Mr. Mays is talking about now. 

Mr. Horan. They have been returned to Soil Conservation Service? 

Mr. Mays. Some of them have. 

In other cases they have been unable to take them over and put 
them on their payroll in all cases. They are part-time people and are 
unable to accept full-time employment. In Kansas particularly they 
have a very satisfactory arrangement between Soil Conservation and 
our people. They have people working under Soil Conservation 
supervision to go out and do the job that it is necessary to do, but 
they would be unable to accept full-time employment and for that 
reason they handle the matter in that way there. 

Mr. Getssuer. | think a clear-cut answer to your question, Mr. 
Horan, would be this, that any technicians who work on any of these 
practices out there now, whether on our payroll, or SCS, work under 
direct supervision of SCS. None of them work under our supervision. 

-Mr. Horan. There were some complaints in the past that there 
was difficulty in meeting the standards or the presumed standards of 
PMA on the one hand and SCS on the other. Has that been cleared 
up? 
ges Geisster. This clears it up. SCS has full responsibility in 
regard to these technical practices. The technicians work under their 
supervision irrespective of whether they are on their payroll or ours. 

Mr. Horan. You are trying to encourage the transfer of funds 
where the need is great? 

Mr. Mays. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Now, of course, there is one other program that we 
have that has a very good name and that is the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which did a lot of work in our watersheds. That was wrapped 
up in a bundle and placed on the shelf when the war came and we have 
not done any commensurate work to that done by the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

In the meantime, we have a demand for upstream conservation to 
try to eliminate flooding and erosion at its:source rather than to con- 
trol it after it gets into the lowlands where the farms are. 

We also have a great need for revegetation of devastated watersheds 
and prairie areas, particularly in the Southwest. 

In some field the Soil Conservation Service is doing some of this 
upstream work. Have you had any funds transferred for that 
purpose? 
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Mr. Mays. Mr. Geissler, could you answer that? 

Mr. Getsster. Not from PMA; no. 

Mr. Horan. You have not? 

Mr. Getss_er. No. 

Mr. Horan. The memorandum 1278 included Forest Service in its 
purview. What relationship do you have with Forestry? 

Mr. Getssuter. In connection with Forestry practices, we have 
somewhat the same relationship that we have with SCS. 

Mr. Horan. That is just a relationship? 

Mr. GetssLter. Cooperation, I would say. 

Mr. Horan. What are the results? What are vou dong? 

Mr. Mays. We are doing very well. Before our national handbook 
is prepared, our national outline, the Forestry Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service and our people sit down together here. 

The Soil Conservation Service writes the specifications for all the 
practices for which they have the responsibility for technical phases. 
The Forestry Service suggests the specifications on the type of prac- 
tices in which they have that responsibility. The same thing is true 
at the State and county level where Forestry Service has a represen- 
tative. They do not have representatives in all counties. At the 
State level, as the State specifications are written and as the State 
handbook is prepared, Soil Conservation Service and Forestry Service 
and our people do the work jointly. The specifications are left up to 
the Soil Conservation Service or Forestry Service for the practices 
they are responsible for. There is a very good working relationship 
and we are getting along, we think, exceptionally well in that way. 

Mr. Horan. The Budget carries funds of a rather nominal amount 
for work on 12 watersheds under the heading of ‘‘ Flood control.” 

We find coming before this committee many requests for what I 
think were meritorious programs to be carried out by Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, presumably, and in some cases in cooperation with the 
Forestry Service. 

What would be the attitude of PMA if the request came to you for 
the transfer of some of these funds for use on no one’s particular land, 
but upon land that threatened a lot of personal ownerships? 

Mr. Mays. We are participating in the study in these watersheds 
with our personnel, and we are using some of our funds to assist in this 
work in the watersheds that you have mentioned, working with the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Forestry Service. 

Mr. Horan. Apparently there was an engineer who believed in 
dogleg spillways in some of the work that was done 10 vears or more 
ago. Those dogleg spillways, some of them, are now becoming 
menaces. In the tail end of them the swirl of the water is breaking 
down these spillways and threatening these dams. What would be 
your attitude if a request were made to use some of the funds to repair 
work where the Government already has an investment? 

Mr. Geisster. Are you talking about large flood-control dams? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, I am talking about one in particular, the 
McClellan Lake Dam down in Texas, I believe it is. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I think the record ought to show here that those were 
recreation facilities in that particular instance rather than flood con- 
trol projects. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, but if the dam goes down there is a soil conserva- 
tion menace. While the dam itself may exist as a facility that was 
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built, I guess during WPA days or under the early soil conservation 
work, actually it is a detention dam and it does detain water that 
otherwise would have a speedier runoff. 

Mr. AnpEeRsEN. Mr. Horan, you know that case is one of many 
and it would be quite a project if the Government were to assume the 
responsibility of bringing in repair all of those old WPA dams. 

Mr. Horan. I want to get an answer to that because I do not think 
the Government can avoid a responsibility in these cases. I do not 
care how big the problem is, it is here. 

Mr. GeissLer. The funds that I think you were talking about that 
are in the budget 

Mr. Horan. We have a little over $5 million in flood control which 
is in connection with actual work. 

Mr. GetssLer. Is survey included in that? 

Mr. Horan. In Ralph Wills’ shop I think there is something of that 
sort. 

Mr. GerissterR. That work would be entirely carried on by SCS. 
As far as the transfer of PMA funds in lieu of that is concerned, it, of 
course, would reduce the amount of funds available for the kind of 
work we are doing, and, secondly, I think there might be some legal 
question about the use of ACP funds. 

Mr. Horan. I am trying to answer this because frankly we on the 
committee are a little bit frustrated in some ways as to how it could 
be approached. We recognize the merit of this. I personally believe 
in what you were speaking of, watershed protection in upriver deten- 
tiondams. That will, if properly achieved, cause some of your erosion 
not to occur downstream. 

Mr. Getss_er. That is absolutely right. I am not a lawyer, but I 
think there might be a legal question about the transfer of ACP funds 
for that purpose. 

Mr. Horan. Suppose a soil conservation district were to list its 
first priority—and some of them do—should list as their first priority 
a program of upstream detention of flood waters, and the soil conser- 
vation district agreed that that was the thing they wanted to do first 
and they went to their State committee and got permission for a 
transfer of any and all funds that might be available to their district 
and apply them on upstream retention and then they would come 
to you in addition and say, ‘“‘We want to complete this program faster 
than we can with the funds available and would like to have an 
additional five percent.” 


Assuming the district wanted that, could you agree to transfer 
those funds for that purpose? 

It appears to us that people in some of these areas, after having 
had surveys made, and after realizing that the basic thing to do first 
is to remove your greatest menace, and then after that carry out the 
practices—I am sure that some of these people in their search for 
funds to achieve these ends might desire to use their portion at least 
of those funds and I just wondered about it. 

Mr. Getsster. We are using in our program now, and have for 
several years, what we call a pooling provision, where, if a group of 
farmers in a particular irrigation area, drainage area, or watershed 
area want to pool the assistance which may be available to each farm 
in a central project, which does more good than any little job on each 
ranch would do, they can do that. considerable amount of use is 
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made of that provision in the West with regard to drainage, with 
regard to irrigation reorganization, and with regard to other water- 
control measures on the smaller streams. 

That generally applies to the same kind of land that is eligible for 
participation under any other kind of a practice. That does not 
mean that under that kind of a provision they can go in on main 
streams, because that kind of land would not be eligible under the 
law governing the agricultural conservation program. 

Mr. Horan. The main stream is supposed to be the province of 
the Army engineers anyhow. However, the Army engineers are not 
building detention dams or stock ponds or things of that kind. A 
good stock pond is a detention dam. 

Mr. Getsster. In any river basin you start with your main stream 
projects. There is where your Army engineers have their area of 
jurisdiction and responsibility. When you get back to the tributary 
streams that is where your Bureau of Reclamation folks get into the 
picture and they do that sort of job. When you get back from that 
on to privately owned land, whether it be the grass on the watershed 
or the creeks that run down to it over private land, and all that 
tributary watershed (which is sometimes a tremendous thing), that 
gets over on to privately owned land in which both SCS and PMA, 
under the ACP program, try to do their job of keeping grass cover, 
terracing, building stock water dams, and a number of things like that. 

Of course, the original source of the flood condition is away up on 
the highest hill of the watershed. You start up there with your grass 
management and your water management and that holds the maxi- 
mum water amount up there. When you get to the smaller tributary 
streams you use the practices needed there and you finally get on 
down to the main stream. 

Mr. Horan. That is the ideal condition. 

Mr. GeissLer. That is how this thing works. 

Mr. Horan. But that does not exist in a lot of places and they are 
coming to this subcommittee to have their watersheds included among 
the 11 that we presently have under ‘‘Flood Control.’”’” We are trying 
to encourage them to do as much of it as they can by themselves. 

Here is one program where I just wondered if it was available. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuitrren: Members of this committee will recall the fight we 
had on the floor last year when they tried to cut the amount of contri- 
butions to any one farm down to $750. I tried to show that under 
such a limitation you would be making them spread this in order to 
do these little things that you complain about, and would prevent 
them doing something of such proportions as to really bring about 
benefits. 

If you are going to have dams, drainage ditches, terraces, and things 
that have benefits, you have to keep your limit high enough to where 
it will contribute toward such major benefits, instead of placing the 
program on a relief basis of $100 or $150 to every farmer. If that is 
what it is, we will stop it right now. 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. The fact of the matter is, under 
this program whether a basin program has been organized or not, 


the watershed in any basin belongs to farmers, ranchers, and what- 
have-you. 
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So under this program even though there may not be a program on 
the main stream yet, a program is starting to take place up on the 
watershed, under the kind of practices that we have been talking 
— you see. 

I do not know whether everyone would agree, but my feeling has 
always been that that is where the program ought to start, way back 
in the watershed, and we should hold as much water back there as 
possible. This program is starting to do that in any basin area because 
it deals with the people living in that watershed and it applies to 
those people. 

Mr. Mays. We have rather wide use of the pooling arrangement, 
Mr. Horan, being made in rather wide sections of the country, under 
which groups of farmers will pool their allowances and carry out jobs 
similar to what vou are speaking of. 

Mr. Horan. While you are on that subject, what is the situation 
in the equipment field? What has been the history of that during 
the past vear? 

Mr. Getsster. The heavy equipment and particularly crawler 
tractors, has been very tight for the past vear, primarily because of 
the competition from the Defense Department for crawler tractors 

Now, as far as the dirt-moving equipment, which is pulled by 
crawler tractors, is concerned, that supply situation is fairly easy. 

Our folks tell us that within the last 3 months the crawler-type 
tractor situation is improving and will probably be better in 1952 
than it was last year. Last year when the defense program was just 
getting rolling, they picked up just about every large size—I am 
talking about the large sizes, not the little ones, but from a “seven” 
on up. Those are the ones that are being picked up. They have been 
under allocation and priority systems. ‘They went under last year. 

Mr. Mays. There is one other point that ought to be made clear 
here. We have been talking about this new approach and the fact 
that we are trying it out in one county in each State this year. | 
think that is a good practice. The primary reason we limit it to one 
county, however, is because, as we indicated in our budget, it is going 
to take more money to us? that plan. We figured from our funds 
available this year we would withdraw from other counties enough to 
try this in one county ard put it in nationally next year if additional 
funds were made available. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Sricuer. I have no questions; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wuirren. We will pass on to agricultural production pro- 
grams. We will have included in the record at this point pages 18 
through 20 and 27 through 37 of the justifications. 

We will be glad to have your general statement in connection with 
this item at this time. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Amounts available for obligation 





| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $23,050,000 | $10,000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings _-.............-_-. --| —1,929,801 











Obligations incurred. 21, 120, 199 | 10, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 





| 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 








1. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas--.__- dictated E $21,120,199 | $5,802,841 $5, 979, 136 
2. Production goals and assistance to farmers... .-..-.....--.-.|-----.-------- 4, 197, 159 9, 020, 864 


Objigations incurred_-........................-_.........] 21,120,199 | 10,000,000 15, 000, 000 


| 
| 
| 
} 
i 








Obligations by objects 


| | 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





07 Other contractual services: | | 


06 Printing and binding | $143, 721 | a $86, 000 
Advances to “Administrative expenses, sec. 392, | | 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938,” pursuant to } | 

7 U.S. C. 1392. _- a <a schoo es | 4, 396, 572 | 2, 956, 720 | 3, 000, 000 
Advances to ‘Local administration, sec. 388, Agri- | 

cultural Adjustment Act of 1938,’’ pursuant to 7 | 

Jo f hice ce wees getaway. FD, 6, 970, 280 11, 914, 000 


Obligations incurred_-............-----.--.--- | 21, 120, 199 10,000,000 | 15, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Unliquidated obligations, start of year__...-_..---.__-- $184, 798 $77, 507 | $39, 507 
Obligations incurred during the year-_...------- SR Pape riae ale -| 21,120,199 | — 10,000, 000 | 15, 000, 000 


21,304,997 | 10,077,507 15, 039, 507 
Deduct: | 
Unliquidated obligations end of year___.__.-_..._-_--- j 77, 507 | 39, 507 49, 507 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-__..---....---- al 6, 296 | iad fi 


} 


RESELL ERNE! fm 10, 038, 000 | 14, 990, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: } 
Out of current authorizations. ._...-.....-...-.--..------.| 21,042, 692 9, 968, 000 | 14, 955, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___-- 2 ame ewe + 178, 502 | 70, 000 | 35, 000 


Purpose STATEMENT 


This appropriation provides funds to carry out acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota programs authorized by title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as-amended, and programs to achieve the needed production of crops 
in short supply. 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas are designed to assist in stabilizing 
fluctuations.in the supply, marketing, and price of specified basic agricultural 
commodities—tobacco, peanuts, ectton, wheat, corn, and rice. 

The national acreage allotment (in the case of cern, allotment for commercial 
corn-producing area) is set at a level which, based upon normal or average yield, 
will result in ample production for domestic consumption, exports, and adequate 
reserves. The total acreage is divided among States or counties on the basis of 
production history for a specified number of years preceding the year for which 
the allotment is determined, with adjustments for production trends, abnormal 
Weather and production conditions, previous allotments, and other factors. 
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State or county allotments are apportioned among eligible farms. Acreage 
allotments, in themselves, do not constitute an enforced limitation on production. 
When acreage allotments are in effect for any basic commodity, compliance 
therewith is a condition of eligibility for price support. 

Marketing quotas must be proclaimed for tobacco when the total supply exceeds 
the reserve supply level or if quotas were in effect for the kind of tobacco in the 
immediately preceeding year; for peanuts each calendar year regardless of the 
supply. situation; for cotton when the total supply exceeds the normal supply, 
and for wheat, corn, and rice when the total supply exceeds the normal supply 
by a stated percentage. 

Quotas do not become effective unless at least two-thirds of eligible farmers 
voting in a referendum approve quotas. Quotas may be increased or suspended 
under certain demand and supply conditions, in the interest of consumers, or in 
national emergencies. 

Production goals and assistance to farmers are designed to encourage and assist 
farmers to increase production of specified commodities in line with mobilization 
effort requirements. State production goals are translated into acreage require- 
ments and distributed to counties and farms. Committeemen assist farmers in 
planning their operations so that within land capabilities, each acre will be 
utilized to the maximum. Shifting acreage in line with goals established for indi- 
vidual farms improves the chances that the desired production of needed commodi- 
ties will be met. 

Assistance is also given farmers in obtaining the materials and facilities re- 
quired to achieve the needed production. 


Appropriated funds: 


Appropriated, 1952 - $10, 000, 000 
Dudectestiownte; 1063. SS ee, Se 15, 000, 000 


Agricultural production programs 


Appropriation act, 1952, and base for 1953 $10, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953__._.-_-__- ssi bs i Gack os ee wai ee oa aeitart 15, 000, 000 


Increase 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1953 


A decrease due to elimination of nonrecurring expenses for comple- 

tion of work on 1950 cotton marketing quotas — 206, 608 
To assure needed production of crops in short supply and for assist- 

ance to farmers in obtaining equipment and materials necessary 

to achieve the needed production +4, 664, 546 
For increased rates of pay for PMA county office personnel to bring 

them more in line with rates paid in industry and Federal agencies 

for eomparable work -- __- Sit Mee iis bes sede SU eS +542, 062 


Project statement 





Increase or decrease 
a 





1952 esti- 1953 esti- 
mate mate 


‘ 








1. Acreage allotments and marketing 
$5, 802, 841 $5, 979, 136 


4, 197, 159 
Total pay adjustment or estimate --. __.. 4 . [212, 510) 





Total available 15, 000, 000 
Reduction pursuant to sec. 1214 











Total appropriation or estimate 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The critical world situation which developed during the fiscal year 1951 so 
drastically changed the supply-requirement relationship of most agricultural 
commodities that it became necessary to make major adjustments in the produc- 
tion pattern for the crop year 1951. Acreage allotment and marketing quota 
programs remain in effect on only two of the basic commodities, tobacco and 
peanuts. For the other basic commodities, cotton, wheat, corn, and rice it was 
necessary to shift the emphasis to getting the maximum feasible production to 
provide adequate supplies for rapidly growing domestic demands, for assistance 
to friendly nations, and to provide ample reserves for possible unforeseen emer- 
gencies. 

Tobacco acreage allotment and marketing quota program 


Kinds of tobacco.—F¥or the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the various kinds of tobacce are 
divided into their recognized classifications and each kind of tobacco is treated as 
a separate commodity. 

Proclamation of quotas.—Quotas must be proclaimed whenever the total supply 
of tobacco as of the beginning of the marketing year then current exceeds the 
reserve supply level. Regardless of the supply situation, however, a quota must 
be proclaimed for each kind of tobacco for which a quota was proclaimed in the 
preceding year. The quota for any marketing year may be proclaimed between 
the beginning of the preceding marketing vear and the following December 1. 

Public Law 178, Eighty-second Congress, approved October 17, 1951, author- 
izes the Secretary to make 1-year adjutments in the quotas of the various types of 
tobacco where necessary because of the supply situation, without changing the 
quota for the whole kind of tobacco into which that type fits. 

For the 1952 crops quotas were proclaimed on the following dates: 

Kind of tobacco: 
Flue-cured Nov. 28, 1951 
Burley 0. 
a ee as re a ws gh Sah RE As cosas my in Nov. 8, 1951 
Dark air-cured oO. 
Virginia sun-cured Do. 
Southern Maryland 


Do. 
Cigar filler and binder (continental types) Nov. 7, 1951 
Pennsylvania filler, type 41 Do. 


Amount of quota.—The marketing quota proclamation specifies in pounds of 
tobacco the quantity which may be marketed during the next following marketing 
year. It is an amount which will make available for marketing during the year a 
supply of tobacco equal to the reserve supply level. This is the national market- 
ing quota. Quotas were proclaimed for 1952 as follows: 





Number of Number of 
Kind of tobaceo acres 





1, 


a8 


SSSESSS55 


130, 
475, 
Virginia sun-cured 

Southern Maryland 

Pennsylvania filler, type 41 

Cigar filler and binder (other types) 


SSS5aRS 











Referendum.—Within 30 days after the issuance of the proclamation of quotas, 
a referendum must be held. The provisions relating to tobacco provide that in 
addition to voting on whether quotas are favored for a period of 1 year, the 
Secretary shall also submit the question of whether quotas are favored for a period 
of 3 years. Farmers voting in referenda held December 7, 1951, voted as follows: 





Kind of tobacco Marketing years covered 





1952-53, 1953-54, 1954-55. 


1952-53, 1953-54, 1954-55. 
Southern Maryland 


Pennsylvania filler 
Cigar filler and binder (other types) 
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Termination or increase in quotas.— The quota may be increased or terminated 
if, after investigation, it is determined that such action is necessary (1) to make 
available free of marketing restrictions a normal supply of tobacco (this must be 
done by March 1), (2) to meet a national emergency, and (3) to meet an increase 
in demand. 

It was anticipated this year that the higher level of industrial activity would 
stimulate the demand for flue-cured and burley tobaccos which are used chiefly in 
the manufacture of cigarettes. In order to have a safe margin, quotas were 
increase in February 1951 for the 1951 crop of flue-cured from 1,235,000,000 to 
1,297,000,000 pounds and for burley from 542,000,000 to 580,000,000 pounds. 

State marketing quotas and acreage allotments.—The national marketing quota is 
apportioned among the States on the basis of historical production and the 
volume of tobacco apportioned to each State is converted to a State acreage allot- 
ment on the basis of the average yield per acre during the preceding 5 years ad- 
justed for abnormal conditions of production. 

There are set forth below by States and by kinds of tobacco the acreage allotted 
for 1951 and 1952: 





Acreage allotted Acreage allotted 


State and kind of tobacco 








| State and kind of tobacco 


1951 | 1952 1952 








| 


Flue-cured: 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 


North Carolina_____-__- 
South Carolina_____.__. 


Virginia. _- 


Reserve for new farms 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Tilinois 
Indiana 
Kansas. __.__. 
Kentucky ---_- 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania___- 


South Carolina____.____| 


Tennessee 
Virginia ‘ 
West Virginia___- 


Reserve for new farms 


Total 


| 
589 | 
23, 363 
113, 520 | 
740, 518 
128, 680 
112, 412 | 


744, 348 
129, 829 
112, 837 


5S | 


263 | 
310, 458 | 
5, 347 | 
13, 902 | 
15, 507 | 


310, 348 


15, 302 


7 i 
94, 302 | 
15, 864 | 
4, 060 | 


15, 400 
4, 048 


2,351 || 


572 | 
28, 414 | 
113, 969 || 


1, 119, 082 | 1,130, 614 | 


"206 || 


5, 234 || 
13, 349 | 


6 || 
91, 959 | 


Fire-cured—Continued 
Virginia. __- . 
Reserve for new farms 


|| Dark air-cured: 
--} 5, 645 || 


Indiana 


ERE 
ree 


Tennessee __ _- 


Reserve for new farms.- 
J ER Ripe | 


|| Virginia sun-cured: 


Virginia 


Reserve for new farms 

| AAA REALE RE 
Cigar filler and binder: 
6 | 6 |) 
2 | 2} 


Connecticut 
Indiana. -.-.__- 
Iowa . 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 

New Hampshire.. 
New York 
Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 














26, 640 | 











4, 348 


v4 








472, 082 | 


470, 293 || 
} == }j/ Vermont... 
Fire-cured: Wisconsin __ . 
Tilinois : 1 | 1 Reserve for new farms 
Kentucky } 22, 776 | 22, 585 |) 
Tennessee 23, 507 | 23, 434 | 
i 


etel... 255: 47 


| 
| 
| 
ie 





Peanut acreage allotment and marketing quota program 


Proclamation of quota.—A national marketing quota must be proclaimed 
between July 1 and December 1 of each calendar year regardless of the supply 
situation. On November 21, 1951, a national marketing quota of 650,000 tons 
was proclaimed for the 1952 crop of pegnuts. 

Amount of quota.—The amount of the national marketing quota is that quantity 
of peanuts which will make available from the crop with respect to which the 
quota is proclaimed, a supply equal to the average quantity of peanuts harvested 
for nuts during the 5 years preceding the year for which the quota is proclaimed, 
adjusted for current trends and prospective demand conditions. The quota may 
be terminated or increased to meet a national emergency or an increase in export 
demand. 

Referendum.—No referendum was necessary in 1951 since farmers voting in a 
referendum held December 14, 1950, approved quotas with respect to the 1951, 
1952, and 1953 crops. 








Oo @® B 


ee Oe mm 
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National acreage allotment.—The national marketing quota, express =< tons 
of peanuts, is converted to a national acreage allotment by dividing the quota 
by the normal yield per acre determined on the basis of the average yield per 
acre in the preceding five calendar years. Adjustments are made for trends in 
yields and for abnormal conditions of production affecting yields during the 5-year 
period. The national acreage allotment for 1952 is 1,673,102 acres (1,300,000,000 
pounds divided by the normal yield of 777 pounds per acre). 

State acreage allotments.—The national acreage allotment is apportioned among 
the States on the basis of their share of the national acreage allotment for the 
most recent year in which an apportionment has been made. Public Law 17, 
approved April 12, 1951, provides for increases in acreage for any specific type or 
types of peanuts in short supply. The additional acreage is in addition to the 
national acreage allotment, the production from the additional acreage is in 
addition to the national marketing quota, and the increase in acreage is not to be 
considered in establishing future State, county, or farm acreage allotments. 

There are set forth below, by States, the acreages allotted under the 1951 and 
1952 programs: 









Acreage al- 


‘le 59 
|lotment, 1951 | tment, 1952 


| Acreage al- | 
\(preliminary) 














NE iis hin Siethcthbs Jip terri hee ce ee A Pee af 245, 365.0 226, 508 
NG diab mateo ose eerviae nde oie woh be hia eal Cidgh Anche), = hign ohe Suceeth Jat 801.0 746 
DT 06.hohekcah phmesionsgewdmnedh ieoteonen ES PFE RE" Rr a EG | 4,771.4 4, 385 
RUNIEE  R hlce cl Sect e in See eee as Soon ne atk egies ce 1,050.0 977 
Sk eee a cise Rd i cimias ome aile Loew OCbeabneetiaalicouwen 61, 943. 2 56, 924 
SEE SRO FE A weddieih Adie dds ah piddiveheatidha de wat 592, 929.0 545, 171 
Louisi na eiccdieaieeaan aint <etisioie eta igininriice am a earn > cia vdinteaeaaias siecle: ova ele | 2, 191.0 2. 040 
BAS Re ap gla 4 ty ge A ht age eB a SOLA as eae. 8,455 1 7, 853 
Missorri.._..----. Sea Ro SSiS SOG heh SR Oh) SCENT MEIN ear ee te } 274.0 255 
FEES TELE I, ROGET VO RETAIN SS EE IO Pe oe <n | 6, 351.3 5, 099 
North Carolina RP ie SE PI BS = La callie AT TET LPO EE eR oe, TF 238,890 0 175, 429 
Okbhoma Roe Ch ees Oe AAI es it SCR RI, ee 142, 705 
EI SS 5 otis 2 ob koa ibbawc hws adcs casper deuasaubsseboude 17, 081.0 14, 282 
| ENS Ee ee Lhd Riera anion mcadatoe maples ante ash greaheeinadn tn Saeeamiaided 4, 654.8 3, 704 
ID. Siding aa'ace tpoete bi ftisiaaay Beat St Biden vt Sais gehibavete aad 401, 233. 5 368, 980 
ED Stes Sek. ioe Se eacsane bude cg incchcdee canned Sieben bain oe 147, 481.2 | 199, 678 

EE a ka ea emma my Se 1, 664, 736 
ER AE TESTE ICN DS MRE CS Bn GES PERE wey 2 Ne SR 8, 366 


Motabecscciess didi ae ch pie ee ii santas Es i a | 1,889, 283.0 1, 673, 102 





Cotton acreage allotments and marketing quotas 

The domestic outlook for cotton in 1951 was directly opposite that in 1950 when 
cotton was in surplus position. The supply and demand situation affected by 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the defense mobilization program required 
greatly increased cotton production in 1951. Therefore, no acreage allotments or 
marketing quotas were proclaimed for cotton in 1951. 

On October 15, 1951, it was announced that acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas would not apply to the 1952 crop of cotton. Although cotton producers 
responded admirably to the Department’s request for increased cotton production 
in 1951, the supply of cotton is not only considerably short of a ‘“‘quota position” 
but the potential carry-over is also considerably below a desirable level for these 
times. 

During the fiscal year 1951, work was carried on in connection with the market- 
ing quota phase of the 1950 cotton acreage allotment and marketing quota 
program (the marketing year began August 1, 1950). Cotton marketing quota 
cards were issued to producers on approximately 1,217,000 cotton farms so that 
they could identify their cotton to buyers as not subject to penalty. 


Wheat, corn, and rice acreage allotments and marketing quotas 

On January 7, 1951, the acreage allotment of 72.8 million acres established for 
the 1951 crop of wheat was terminated because of the need for maximum pro- 
duction of the food and feed grains in the national emergency. At the same time 
it was announced that no acreage allotments would be in effect for the 1951 crop 
of corn. 

On February 1, 1951, rice acreage allotments on the 1951 crop of rice were 
terminated because of the need for maximum production to assure adequate 
supplies for probable export under the national defense program. 
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Production goals and assistance to farmers (financed in fiscal year 1951 from defense 
productions funds ; 

The primary responsibility for getting increased production of needed agri- 
cult commodities was assigned to the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. The mechanisms used to carry out this responsibility are production 
goals and assistance to farmers in obtaining production materials and facilities. 

The need for all-out production does not mean increased production of all 
commodities. It requires careful planning to get the right number of acres in 
the a parts of the country planted to the particular crops needed and to follow 
a land-use pattern that will assure high levels of production during the next 3, 5, 
or even 10 years when production requirements may be even greater than they 
are at the present time. It is worthy of note that the desired increases in agri- 
cultural output must be produced within a virtually constant total acreage by 
means of greatly inaronalll yields per acre. This increased yield must come from 
improved varieties of seeds, widespread use of conservation practices, increased 
mechanization, and more general use of pesticides and other production aids. 

Production goals.—Production goals proved very effective during World War II 
in getting tremendous increases in production of all major crops and livestock. 

How goals are set.—Food, feed, and fiber requirements are determined taking 
into consideration prospective domestic and foreign requirements and the need 
for safe reserves as protection against the possibility of short crops or drastic 
changes in demand growing out of changing world conditions. 

The total requirements are then checked against farm production capacity 
studies made by various < ae of the Department. These studies indicate the 
acreage that can successfully be grown and harvested and the number of livestock 
that can be raised under existing conditions. 

After all factual reports are carefully weighed, tentative national production 
oals for each commodity are sroneret with a suggested breakdown by States. 
he tentative goals are sent to the States for consideration in the light of local 

conditions. Each of the States holds a ‘‘goals’” meeting where State recommen- 
dations are determined. The State recommendations are correlated and adjusted, 
if necessary, and the total of the goals approved for each State become the national 
goals. The national goals are broken down into State and county goals on the 
_basis of land capabilities in the various areas so that each acre will be utilized to 
the maximum thereby improving the chances that production will reach the 
established goals. 

The goals for 1952 call for a new record high crop production with primary 
emphasis on feed grains. The present and prospective livestock numbers require 
larger quantities of feed than will be available from the 1952 harvest. Feed 
reserves are expected to fall by one-third during the present feeding year and will 
reach an undesirable low level by the year end. Maintenance or expansion in 
livestock feeding in 1952-53 will require a major expansion in feed production. 
The situation in feed grains, together with the need to maintain a high level of 
cotton production, necessitates a reduction in acreage of some crops for which 
the urgency of production is not so apparent. 

The table below reflects 1951 acreage goals, estimated 1951 planted acreage, 
and preliminary acreage goals for 1952 for some of the major crops: 








[1,000 acres) 
195lestimated} 1952 prelimi- 
1951 goals | janted acres| nary goals 

III a tin neh od ces Mean ~ Sen~ hte pn econ binte= awn Wibt bien ahead 90, 000 86, 221 90, 000 
EE PAE MI owns op pelea akan done tph Eoin sd acerentedeease 7, 150 8, 767 9, 000 
EL ct oni tecn a caahamadiens Hobatibhpangeycoepbacndequcwaslanen 43, 500 42, 820 42, 500 
ND. 2d Aiba din accdeueisvdbusbbisdecssahsubbaddadhaesiewe 13, 235 11, 275 12, 865 
WF TUE 0 oe ewer cnctanantenhdodoteeiieti bn abhi thniGhiniaser 21, 400 22, 288 21, 570 
EEE SEIN Cw nd ben mane shndundccicpsceaunetes, noscane 13, 000 13, 102 12, 000 
PE Sitrp ios tang inaccessible binndgseebhndin cap ecbhous 4, 000 3, 878 4, 000 
NN indus cascade aeetecinch ditenD dete tall 1,632 1, 540 1, 710 
Es PR ERR RET ETT TESS TIE Mh Re CEE EL aT 1, 900 1, 959 1, 950 
CN akg pes parks ee wesc ck aks ~ hgh > didn ubbthebadelae Gade beh 28, 535 29, 510 27, 500 
ind ai be cehetn ate hauls nie phee hgh Sinead pobre 573 405 550 

Truck crops: 
2 | SERIE RSE EH ye CRE e TENS POUEEE ES REP SETS 2, 000 1, 705 1, 800 
TR calinnnpimsinagincnenuadeiangssichotrmipemsee woudl 2, 000 1, 898 1, 850 
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In the case of tobacco and peanuts the acreage allotments established under 
the Acreage Allotment and Marketing Quota programs are treated as. the goals. 

In working with the individual farmers, emphasis is placed on getting the 
most out of each acre of land. For example, if in a particular area, more feed 
will be produced from an acre in oats, sorghums or wheat, instead of an acre of 
corn, the farmer is encouraged to plant oats, sorghums or wheat. 

Any seasonal problems caused by adverse weather, insect infestation, plant 
diseases, etc., calls for additional intensive work to provide for the best alternative 
uses of land. 

Assistance to farmers in attaining needed production.—To help farmers attain 
production goals, the Administration aids them in obtaining needed farm machin- 
ery and — ment, farm labor, fertilizers, etc. 

State PMA committees make monthly appraisals of materials and facilities 
needed for the production of food. The appraisal is based on a summary of infor- 
mation which comes to the attention of the State office through farmer fieldmen, 
county committeemen, State and county PMA personnel, State and county 
mobilization committees, other Governmental agencies, and the public. 

The appraisal includes the following types of information with respect to new 
equipment and with respect to materials and facilities needed for maintenance, 
repair, and operations: 

1. Any shortage of needed materials and facilities (existing or anticipated). 

2. Any difficulties or dislocations in the normal pattern of distribution (existing 
or anticipated). 

3. The distribution level—manufacturer, wholesaler, jobber, or retailer—at 
which the shortage or difficulty exists or is in prospect. 

4, The extent of the shortage or difficulty—local, area-wide or State-wide. 

5. The probable cause of the shortage or difficulty; i. e., unusual heavy insect 
infestation, transportation inadequacy, etc. 

6. Estimate of the probable duration of the situation reported. 

7. Extent of shortage or difficulty—whether it applies to all materials or sup- 
plies of a given type or to specialized products only. 

8. An objective estimate of the degree to which the shortages or distribution 
difficulties are likely to adversely affect agricultural production. 

9. Any indications of unexpected abundance or surplus of key materials or 
facilities which are considered generally to be in short supply. 

This report is prepared on the 15th day of each month covering the prior 
30-day period. However, if any critical or significant situations arise, special 
reports are submitted promptly by the State committees. 

Farm machinery and equipment—Experience during World War II proved that 
statistical methods, based largely on historical production data, could not be 
relied upon to determine realistic farm machinery and equipment requirements. 
Because of the time element, requirements for 1951 had to be determined in the 
fall of 1950 by statistical methods. This further indicated that the only method 
which could be depended upon to reflect the pertinent factors in their proper 
perspective would be a comprehensive survey so conducted as to register the 
composite judgment of farmers, of others actually concerned with production, 
and of the people who make and distribute farm machinery and equipment. 

In March and April 1951, such a survey was conducted in all agricultural 
counties in the Nation. PMA committeemen, working with local implement 
dealers, county extension agents, and local agricultural leaders, determined how 
much new machinery and repair parts would be needed during the year in com- 
parison to what they had received in 1949 to meet the all-out production being 
requested. County figures were reviewed and consolidated by each of the State 
PMA committees, with the advice and assistance of the Agricultural mobilization 
committees. The State summaries were reviewed, consolidated, and analyzed 
and formed the basis for determining requirements for farm machinery and 
equipment. 

Farm labor.—The sharp expansion in nonagricultural employment and the 
Armed Forces has stimulated migration from farms. Latest available statistics 
show that the farm population of 23,276,000 (as of April 1951) was a million lower 
than the previous low point reached in 1945. 

In carrying out the responsibilities assigned by Secretary’s Memorandum 1283, 
the policy of the Production and Marketing Administration is to take the initiative 
in seeing that manpower agencies are provided with data on the food, feed, and 
fiber programs and needs and in offering cooperation to the manpower agencies. 
The claimant and liaison activities of the Administration are carried out through 
established administrative channels within the Department. 
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PMA State and county committees work closely with State and local Employ- 
ment Service offices so that they may plan and conduct recruitment.and guidance 
prog The PMA State committees, as well as the county committees, also 
render other valuable types of assistance, such as: 


1. Assisting in making preseason estimates of labor needs and determining 
potential sources of supply. 


2. Encouraging farmers to place firm orders, including full information regard- 
ing employment conditions, with local employment offices. 

3. Discouraging the hoarding and pirating of labor. 

4. Encouraging farmers to use local sources of labor such as businessmen, 
women, part-time workers, etc., when usual sources of supply are inadequate. 

5. Encouraging communities relying on-out-of-area labor to provide needed 
community programs and facilities for such labor. 

Assistance to Selective Service—The Department has specific responsibilities 
for cooperating with the Selective Service by providing factual production data. 
In addition to providing background facts and figures on production, PMA State 
and county committees furnish local boards with information on labor needs to 
meet production schedules. Close working relationships between PMA State and 
county committees and State and local Selective Service offices is very important 
in the classification of key agricultural workers. 

Fertilizers and pesticides.—In the spring of 1951 PMA State and county com- 
mittees conducted surveys on the fertilizer and pesticide situation to determine 
requirements upon which to base requests for basic materials. 

Continuing studies are made of the fertilizer and pesticide situation to deter- 
mine methods of making the best use of available supplies. 

In addition to the above specific jobs, the PMA State and county committees 
contribute materially to handling many difficult farm problems and assist farmers 
in every feasible way to meet established production goals. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. GetssterR. The appropriation under this heading provides 
funds for two important lines of work. One is the work on acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas on peanuts and tobacco which are 
made mandatory by law. The other is the work on production goals, 
including assistance to farmers in obtaining critically needed mate- 
rials and facilities for production. 

Our budget request is for $15,000,000 for these activities, or 
$5,000,000 more than is available for 1952. The increase requested 
is primarily for work on production goals and assistance to farmers 
to assure an adequate effort to expand needed production to. the 
desired levels. 

I cannot overemphasize the fact that it is going to take a large 
amount of coordinated effort to get the needed agricultural com- 
modities produced in sufficient amounts. To be sure of adequate 
supplies of the particular foods and fibers needed, farmers must be 
thoroughly informed as to what is required, why it is required, and 
what is available to get it produced. 

The farmers of the National represent between 5 and 6 million 
independent producing plants, each capable of producing one or more 
specific commodities. The Department of Agriculture has been 
assigned the responsibility for seeing that each of these millions of 
individual producers directs his efforts so that they will produce in 
the aggregate the quantities of specific commodities most urgently 
required. 

We know of only one effective way to carry out this responsibility 
and that is to advise the producers in each locality, and in some 
instances individually, specifically what the Nation needs them to 
produce in order that the national needs for each item may be met, 
and to assist these producers in obtaining the materials and facilities 
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which they must have to accomplish the desired production. This is 
not a simple task. 

The problem of obtaining desired agricultural production and that 
of obtaining desired industrial production is similar with respect 
to advising producers what is needed. 

It is quite different in terms of location and numbers of production 
plants to be informed. Industrial production is concentrated. 
Agricultural production is widely dispersed. In other respects also, 
the problem is quite different. This is particularly true with respect 
to the incentive provided producers to direct their efforts as desired. 
Farmers have no cost-plus contracts; no tax-amortization plans, and 
are paid no bonuses or commissions for their extra effort to produce 
more in the national interest. They must rely heavily on the con- 
tinuing efforts of the Department of Agriculture toward assisting them 
in the orderly marketing of their crops. They must rely also on the 
Department of Agriculture, particularly the county and community 
PMA committees, for assistance in obtaining fertilizers, pesticides, 
machinery, equipment and spare parts, and farm labor needed to 
grow and harvest their crops. 

The Department of Agriculture is the responsible claimant agency 
for steel and other.materials for agriculture under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Department representations before the Defense agen- 
cies have their origin in the grass roots in the counties and States 
where basic information on needs for materials must be determined. 

County and community committees are called upon to supply 
those basic data so sound claims for needed materials can be made 
in behalf of agriculture. There is also a continuing need for periodic 
checks with committeemen on requirements for essential defense 
materials as shifts in the supply situation take place or spot needs 
develop. 

Furthermore, committees are called upon by farmers directly to 
render a great deal of service in helping to locate needed supplies, 
equipment, fertilizers, insecticides, et cetera 

The most pressing problem in agricultural production today is the 
shortage of feed grains. These commodities are the raw materials 
of the livestock industry. Without them, adequate numbers of beef 
cattle, hogs, lambs, dairy cattle, and poultry cannot be fed. Without 
feed for these animals and poultry, the Nation will not have sufficient 
supplies of meat, milk, cheese, butter, and eggs and other poultry 
products. 

The situation is such that if enough acres are not planted to feed 
grains, and if enough feed grains are not produced, a heavy liquidation 
of the livestock population would result. It takes a number of years 
to rebuild beef and dairy production. It is not difficult to foresee 
the inflationary pressure that would be generated by a shortage of 
these commodities, to say nothing of the effect of the lack of them 
for feeding both the civilian and military population. 

Corn, of course, is the most important feed grain. Experience in 
World War II indicated that the only way the Department of Agri- 
culture could come close to accomplishing desired goals was to work with 
individual farmers. In 1951 the goal for corn was 90,000,000 acres, 
and no intensive campaign was possible. 

The actual acreage planted was 83,866,000 acres, or 6,134,000 acres 
under the goal. It is too early to forecast the extent to which 1952 
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gosls will be met, but it will not be possible to finance any intensive 
arm community campaigns in 1952. 

It is the considered judgment of the Department that everything 
that can be done should be done to achieve the 1953 goals. 

The 1952 goals for feed grains would have been set higher than 
those announced if the available cropland acreage were sufficient to 
permit. Thus, the goals established reflect what the Department 
believes possible of attainment, not what actually is needed. This 
fact places a particular importanc e on accomplishing the goals estab- 
lished, because anything short of the goals will result in a greater need 
the following year. Let me repeat, we feel strongly that production 
of the needed quantities of the specific commodities required will 
not occur unless a great deal of effort is expended in working with 
farmers to advise them of the specific goals for their locality and in 
providing them with every possible assistance in obtaining the labor, 
machinery, fertilizers, and pesticides necessary to produce the crops 
planted. 

All of the agencies of the Department participate in the formulation 
of production goals and in carrying information concerning them to 
farmers. 

However, the Production and Marketing Administration has been 
delegated the primary responsibility for this work and for making the 

oals effective. This responsibility is being carried out through the 
armer-elected county and community PMA committees in each State 
under the supervision of the State PMA committees. 

The increase requested over the 192 appropriation is primarily for 
payment of more ae of work by county and community committee- 
men in connection with the w ork on goals and assistance to farmers. 
No expansicn of county office personnel is contemplated. Farmer- 
committeemen have heavy responsibilities in carrying out the agri- 
cultural conservation program, price support, sugar, acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, storage facility, and other programs in 
their localities. ; 

In addition, they do a great deal of program work for no pay, and 
they cannot let their own farm work go undone. Experience has 
proven that the amount of per diem pay the committeemen receives 
does little more than reimburse them for their out-of-pocket costs. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. For the record at this point, how much is the per 
diem payment for these community committeemen? 

Mr. Beacu. It is $8.10 for the county committeemen and $7.40 
for the community committeemen. 

Mr. AnpeErRsEN. That is for what we call the community com- 
mitteemen? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes sir. 

Mr. Getsster. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Snyder, who is the Assistant 
Administrator for Production and who also came with us last spring 
shortly after I became Administrator, is with us. 

Mr. Snyder is a native of the State of Kansas and has had a lot of 
experience in the administration of various farm programs in the old 
Farm Security Administration in the field. At the time he came 
_with us, he was deputy administrator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, assisting Mr. Lassiter. 

In his capacity as Assistant Administrator for Production, he had 
the major responsibility in PMA and the Department to chairman 
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the committee that established the production goals for 1952, and in 
his capacity as Assistant Administrator for Production he is also 
responsible for the activities carried on by State and county com- 
mitteemen and for that reason has the major responsibility in con- 
nection with the attainment of these goals. 

I would like to have Mr. Snyder describe to you very briefly the 
development of the goals and the campaign that is under way for 
attaining them. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Stieuer. I would like to ask Mr. Geissler a question along the 
lines of Mr. Andersen’s question of a moment ago with reference to 
the per diem of these committeemen. How many times a year are 
they called? 

Mr. Beacn. I have some figures to ncidate the average number of 
man-days they worked. The average man-days to be worked by each 
county committeeman, in 1952, on this particular program, is esti- 
mated to be 8.8 man-days. Under the 1953 estimate, it would be 10 
man-days. The average number of days for each community com- 
mitteeman was seven-tenths of a man-day in 1952 on this program. 

Under the 1953 estimate it would be 6.4 man-days. The major 
part of the increase is for additional work of community committeemen, 

Mr. Strigter. Do you have the same uniform practices throughout 
the United States with reference to number of days worked? 

Mr. Beacu. It varies according to the program job in the individual 
locality. 

Mr. Sriguer. But that is the average? 

Mr. Beacu. That is the average countrywide. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the average service per year in terms of 
man-days for the three men whom we term county committeemen? | 

Mr. Bracu. The estimate for 1952, Mr. Andersen, is 49.4 man; 
days per man, covering all programs. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What would be the same length of service on an 
average for the community committeemen, the men in the townships? 

Mr. Bracn. Seven man-days per committeeman. 

Mr. AnpprsEeN. As Mr. Stigler suggested, this is very pertinent 
information for the record, because too many people think these com- 
mitteemen get a lot of money for their work. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. In my opinion, they put in a lot of work for which 
they are not reimbursed. In fact, 1 know this from past experience in 
noticing the work these men do, over and above what they are paid for. 

Mr. GetssLer. That is right. The community committeemen are 
paid generally only when they come to a meeting or when they are on 
a specifically-assigned job. 

As citizens of their communities, they are called upon almost at 
any time of day or night to explain some provisions of the program or 
some information as to most any kind of a thing that might come up. 

Mr. Stigter. What prompted me to ask the question was the fact 
that a request is being made here of the committee to augment the 
funds for the community committeemen for additional days and I 
wanted some justification for it. 1 want the record to show the num- 
ber of days they are working now. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think you will agree with me that they do receive 
2 comparatively small amount for service they give. These men often 
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leave their own farm work so as to help their neighbors in their pro- 
am. 
Mr. StTicteEr. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless there is something further, we will proceed 
with Mr. Snyder’s statement. 

Mr. Snyper. I think the Administrator yesterday covered a good 
deal of the picture as to how these goals were arrived at in terms of 
getting the requirements from military, from defense, from industrial 
users and for civilian needs, and translating it into total requirements 
and then laying it up against the total capacity to see what it was we 
could do. Of course, we found there were not enough acres to produce 
the total need that had been developed through a requirements system. 

The job then came of deciding what we would have to do without 
and what had the highest priority. Of course, as has been brought 
out here, feed grains probably took the highest priority of anything 
we had to produce, possibly outside of some long staple cotton or a 
few things that the Munitions Board needed. 

After that work was rather well along in terms of developing re- 
quirements, we had a little committee composed of a representative— 
usually the assistants to the chiefs of Extension, BAE, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations Farmers Home 
Administration; the Secretary’s Office and us in PMA. We worked 
out what we thought would be a relatively good distribution of the 
goals for each State, laid up against what they could produce, what 
their land use capacity studies had shown. We prepared what we 
called tentative goals for the major crops they could produce. We 
sent them out to the State committees. They called in people from 
the colleges, the BAE statisticians and the Soil Conservation people, 
the same groups that worked here, those with special knowledge in the 
States. They came back with their suggestions or acceptance of the 
goal as set out. 

We then put everything together in total national goals and issued 
the Goals Handbook. I presume you folks have them. It shows a 
breakdown first of all the major crops, foods, fiber, and so on that 
are needed. It is broken down by States, to show what each State 
would be asked to produce both in bushels, tons, or bales, and what 
we thought the State should devote in acres to that particular crop. 

The State people after receiving this material started to break that 
down into counties or other areas of production in order to relate the 
production that was wanted in corn, say, versus soybeans, or any 
other crop. 

When that was done, they were ready to attempt to get an accom- 
plishment of this production goal. 

At that point, of course, is the time when State committees, county 
committees, and community committees commenced to have quite a 
job to do. It is the job of getting the word out as to what is needed; 
getting the State goals translated into estimates for counties; then 
getting farmers to plant what is needed and at the same time to get a 
community to produce the crop that is most needed. Sometimes 
this is not the crop they are most readily equipped to produce iu 
terms of machinery, manpower, or the other things that go into that 
crop production. 

Accentuated shortages of labor and materials, together with peeds 
for greater agricultural production for current consumption and 
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reasonably safe reserve supplies, will make the job of guiding farmers’ 
efforts toward production of needed items a more intensive one, and 
the job of rendering assistance to farmers in obtaining the facilities 
for meeting their production goals a more difficult and time-consuming 
one. Since direct contacts with individual farmers are made by both 
county and community committeemen, most of the increased work- 
load will be in the PMA county offices. 

We cannot expect these committeemen who are farmers themselves 
to take the time away from their own farm work to take part in 
scheduled meetings or make scheduled visits to other farmers to get 
specific jobs done, without compensation. Most of them have to pay 
more for hired help to do farm work than they receive in per diem as 
committeemen and most of them devote a large number of hours 
regularly each week without pay, working with other farmers and 
helping them with problems relating to farm programs. 

With the funds available in 1952 it will be possible to do little more 
than formulate national, State, and county production goals and 
announce them in individual counties. We will be able to do very 
little work with farmers to assure that their production plans will be 
adjusted to the pattern required to meet established goals and very 
little time can be devoted to assisting farmers on problems relating to 
manpower, fertilizers, pesticides, machinery, and equipment. 

County offices are now carrying out the various agricultural pro- 
grams with the minimum funds required for efficient and effective 

rogram operations. The additional effort required in the 1953 
fiscal year to meet production goals will require that county and 
community committeemen work more days on a per diem basis. We 
are asking for an increase of $4,664,546 over funds available in 1952. 
Of the increase, $185,771 is for State operating expenses, and 
$4,475,475 is for PMA county committee expenses. The increase for 
county offices will provide for an additional 12.6 days’ work for 
county committeemen and for the community committeemen an 
additional 4.2 days’ work. 

In order to more nearly assure that production goals are established 
in accordance with needs, productive capacity, and sound conserva- 
tion practices, it will be necessary to build up the 1953 goals from 
recommendations of county and State committees and other agencies 
and to evaluate them on the basis of national requirements. We were 
not able to do this in 1951 because of insufficient time nor in 1952 
because of insufficient funds. The approach planned for 1953 will 
mean additional work in both the county and State offices. 

We must fully convince farmers of the need to produce specific 
crops before they will change their regular production patterns and 
rotation systems to accomplish the desired production. In itself, 
the financial incentive to plant more acres is not enough. This means 
that for the majority of farms in areas where sizable shifts in produc- 
tion are needed, it will be necessary for committeemen, who know 
the production goals and why they are needed, to make personal 
visits to individual farms. Individual farm visits were not possible 
either in 1951 or 1952. 

Before directly contacting individual farmers, meetings will have 
to be held to work out with community committeemen the goals for 
their respective communities and the shifts in production that will 
be required. Community committeemen will have to work closely 
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and repeatedly with the county committees nn determining communit) 
goals contributing their intimate knowledge of farming operations i) 
their own communities. 

It cannot be assumed that once a farmer has made changes in his 
production plans in line with the production goals for his county, 
that the food production problem is solved. Farmers look to the 
Production and Marketing Administration for assistance when they 
cannot get farm labor, machinery, equipment, spare parts, fertilizers, 
and insecticides, because the Administration is claimant agency fo. 
these items for agriculture. The volume of requests for assistance 
will steadily increase as the quantity of raw materials going into 
production of military equipment and related items increases. 

It can be assumed that loss of farm workers to nonfarm employ- 
ment will continue and the problems it creates will be accentuated by 
the calling of more and more men into military service. This will 
increase the already excessive workload in PMA county offices in the 
following ways: first, local selective service boards will make more 
requests of county offices for information on production history, etc. 
for use in determining which men should be deferred; second, there 
will be more requests for deferments and releases from service and 
county offices will be called upon for information concerning each; 
and third, other agencies, such as the United States Employment 
Service and State Extension Services will make more surveys of local! 
manpower situations, and county offices will be called upon for more 
precise information on manpower requirements for specific crops, for 
specific jobs, such as harvest, and available manpower. In some 
areas, at the request of other agencies, considerable work will be 
required to determine needs for imported labor. 

More and more farmers will be calling upon their PMA county 

offices for assistance in obtaining specific items of machinery, farm 
equipment, and repair parts. More surveys, and more precise ones, 
will be required by interested agencies to determine availability and 
needs for particular machinery and equipment. If allocations on the 
basis of need are required in order to accomplish production goals, 
which is a strong possibility, county PMA offices will have to handle 
the job. There will be an increasing number of requests for assistance 
in obtaining containers, processing capacity, and other facilities for 
handling crops. 
' We have already had a sample of this kind of work in connection 
with crawler tractors. A total of 1,104 applications were received 
in the Washington office to February 29, 1952. This, of course, 
represents only a small proportion of the total number of applications 
considered by the counties and by the States. County offices often 
have to contact several different individuals in the process of review- 
ing and appraising each application. 

Fertilizers and pesticides will be in short supply. More time will 
have to be spent in locating and obtaining minimum supplies required 
by individual farmers and programs will have to be worked out to 
make the most effective use of what presently appears will be an 
inadequate supply. 

All of the agencies in the Department who participated in this goals 
work helped with material that could be distributed; with ideas and 
plans, and what their agency could do in connection with the goals 
work. The primary responsibility of course, is on PMA to see that 
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work is done, that people are informed, and to provide assistance in 
securing machinery, fertilizer, and other production needs. 

I'd like to point out some of the major reasons why we need more 
funds to make production goals known to farmers. 

Each of the 5 to 6 million farms is an independent defense plant 
and each farmer is entitled to information as to the specific com- 
modities which are needed and how much of each he should plant to 
meet the national goals. Newspapers, radio, and other general 
publicity will be used, of course, but these media cannot carry the 
answer to an individual farmer’s questions as to specifically what he 
should plant. Other agencies of the Department can and will help 
but they do not have the facilities to help each farmer determine his 
share of the production goal. For example, FHA’s individual 
contacts will do the job for the small percentage of farmers with whom 
they deal on an individual basis. 

Our experience with the agricultural conservation prdgram has 
proved that the most and best conservation is obtained by contacting 
individual farmers. The same is largely true of the production goals 
program. Experience has also proved that individual farmer con- 
tacts are relatively ineffective if more than one program is discussed 
and if visits are not properly timed. Necessary seasonal timing of 
individual farmer contacts on the agricultural conservation program 
in most areas precludes our making use of the same visits to work 
effectively on the goals program. 

Farmers do not have the incentives and sources of definite infor- 
mation on production needs that industrial producers have. In 
order to help farmers as much as possible in meeting production goals 
we must be in position to furnish whatever information they may need 


on how production requirements were determined, price supports, 
available storage facilities, marketing facilities, ete. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Snyder, I do not mean to interrupt you, but 
this situation points up something. This is no criticism of you. You 
have a job and vou have done it well so far as I know. But I want to 
point out the differences in the approach that we as a Nation make to 
industry, and that which we make to farmers. 


WARTIME EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


With the beginning of World War II there was an urgent demand for 
the expansion of industry and industrial output, and also a great need 
for expansion of the agricultural production of the country. In an 
effort to get industry to enlarge its plant and production, funds were 
made available for such expansion at Government expense. In addi- 
tion, quick amortization over a 5-year period of the cost of enlarging 
plant and equipment was permitted to industry. Through this means 
the industrial outputyof this country was increased tremendously and 
industry did a splendid job. 

Agriculture said the farmers also were asked to increase their produc- 
tion at this time. Jn connection with agriculture, however, the only 
assurance given under such expsnsion was price support based on a 
percentage of the farmers’ comparative purchasing power for the 
base period 1909 to 1914. During the war, agriculture increased its 
production tremendously, an estimated 30 percent. During this 
period not only did the farmer feed the people in this country but he 
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supplied our allies with about half of what it took for them to exist. 
There is no way to estimate what this meant to the outcome of World 
War Il. The farmers with only this nominal guaranty kept pace 
with industry, and never in the history of the world has there been 
as great an expansion as in industrial and agricultural plant and 
output. 

POSTWAR RECONVERSION 


Of course, this tremendous expansion to meet our war needs left 
many dislocations at the end of hostilities. For instance, shortly 
after VJ-day over 300,000 contracts with industrial concerns were 
canceled, and at that time the Government paid out approximately 
$6.8 billion to cover the cost of industrial plant expansion, plus a 
reasonable prefit. Also, at that time relief from excess profits tax 
for corporations resulted in applications for tax reductions totaling 
nearly $5.6 billion. Further, a large number of Government-owned 
war plants built with Government funds was sold to private corpora- 
tions at considerable reduction below cost. Through September 30, 
1949, real property having a value of $3.9 billion had already been 
sold for around $1% billion. 

On the other hand, no reconversion assistance was given to agri- 
culture, other than the support program of the Government. And on 
all this operation, both during the war and in the period of reconver- 
sion, the cost of the entire farm price-support program was less than 
$1 billion as compared to the $15 billion expense in connection with 
industrial reconversion. 

Now, since the beginning of the conflict in Korea, we are in another 
period of needed expansion, with grants, loans, quick amortization, 
and firm contracts for industry. Once again we are asking the farmer 
for all-out production with the maximum assurance of only 90 percent 
of his comparative purchasing power for the 1909-14 period. Since 
the price-support program is so essential to this increased production, 
it must be guarded zealously to see that it is operated on a sound and 
honest basis, with as little expense to the Government as possible. 
Price supports are extremely essential in today’s highly organized 
society, with protective tariffs for industry, bargaining power of 
organized labor, and a minimum wage law. However, this fact does 
not justify waste or inefficiency in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and everything possible must be done to assure the proper 
conduct of its activities and prompt and positive action to correct 
unsatisfactory conditions discovered. 

If adequate reserves are needed in this time of emergency, the 
farmer is going to produce it even though he knows that, if there is 
an oversupply, the surplus is going to whip down the price. I raised 
the question last year in cotton meetings here when you were asking for 
a 16-million-bale crop, how much of that demand was for the purpose 
of breaking the price on cotton. This year a lot of other Members 
of Congress from that area are raisin the same point. 

You say that we want 16 million bales of cotton. All right, why 
do you want it? You can’t show a firm indication that we will use 
10.5 million bales domestically. You “hope’’ we wiil. 

The other thing is for exports, 5.5 million bales. You can’t show 
where you can export that much unless we give other countries the 
money with which to buy it. 
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Now I am not talking about demand. There is a lot of demand. 
Right here in this room, what demand would there be for a Cadillac 
automobile? There isn’t a man here who would not take one if you 
would give it to him. How many have the money and want to buy 
it, or how many want to buy it who have the money? 

Your 5.5 million bales demand is far different from the number 
who want it and want to pay for it. I mention that because you 
folks deserve a lot of the responsibility for production goals beyond 
that which actually exists in a firm way. 

If the demand is for the purpose of adding up a bigger reserve which 
will depress the price for the normal production, then an obligation 
then falls on the Government. If the secretary is going to ask the 
farmer to produce enough over and above what we can reasonably 
use and thereby ruin himself, there should be some incentive to get the 
farmer to take that risk. 

I asked Mr. Geissler when he was up here before about this foreign 
production. He said you have figures showing how many bales 
other folks wanted. But how much dollar exchange is there in sight 
to buy it? How much of this export figure is dependent upon us 
adopting the mutual security or foreign aid bill? In my opinion, a 
whale of a lot of it is built up on that. 

The requirement for domestic consumption from the 1952 cotton 
crop is estimated at 10 million bales. I can furnish for the record a 
summary of the cotton supply situation. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CoTTON REQUIREMENTS 


The supply of all cotton in the United States for the current marketing year 
beginning August 1, 1951, is expected to total about 17.7 million running bales, 
made up of a carry-over on August 1, 1951, of 2.3 million, a 1951 crop (December 
estimate) of 15.2 million, and estimated imports of about 0.2 million bales. Do- 
mestic mill consumption for the first 5 months of the season (through December) 
was 3,784,717 bales, an average of 36,834 bales per working day. It is expected 
that this daily rate of domestic consumption will be maintained and probably 
slightly increased during the remainder of the season. Therefore, domestic mill 
consumption requirements for 1951-5? are estimated at approximately 9.5 million 
bales. This is slightly less than previous estimates. 

Domestic consumption in 1951-52, therefore, may approximate the average 
annual rate of 9.7 million bales consumed during the 10 years 1940-49. Only in 
3 years during this period did the annual consumption exceed the average for the 
period. These were the war years, of 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44, when 
consumption was 11.2 million bales, 11.1 million, and 9.9 million, respectively, 
There was a decline from the high consumption during these war years to a low of 
7.8 million bales in 1948-49, but consumption turned upward in 1949-50 and 
reached 10.5 million bales in 1950-51. Part of this high consumption in 1950-51 
reflected the building up of inventories of textiles following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea. 

In recent months supplies of textiles have been reduced, and the rate of con- 
sumption may turn upward before the end of the current season. The reduction 
inventories probably will continue to encourage heavier mill consumption in 
1952-53 than the current rate of domestic consumption. With continued defense 
spending as now projected, accompanied by record levels of national income, and 
with the peak of such spending still ahead, domestic consumption is expected to 
continue at a high rate. For these reasons domestic consumption of cotton in 
1952-53 has been estimated at 10 million bales. This would be half way between 
the estimate for the current session and consumption in the preceding season 
immediately following the outbreak in Korea. 

Stocks of cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation are down almost 
to zero, and CCC loans on the 1951 crops are being rapidly reduced. On January 
17 CCC loans on 1951-crop cotton had been reduced to less than 500,000 bales. 
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Export requirements for 1951-52 were developed on the basis of careful and 
continuing analyses of data submitted by importing countries directly to this 
Department or pigs claimant agencies such as the Economie Cooperation 
Administration, the Mutual Security Agency, and the Department of Defense. 
This requirements information shows beginning stocks, estimated consumption, 
estimated imports from other countries, home production (if any) and estimate. 
of rieeded carry-out stocks. This information is reviewed and analyzed by an 
interagency cotton committee on which those Departments concerned wit! 
cotton supply estimates are represented. 

Although total requirements submitted initially by foreign countries or their 
claimant agencies for 1951-52 were close to 7 million bales, this total was reduced 
in the screening process to approximately 5.8 million. This reduction was made 
to bring requirements into line with the best information available with respect to 
current needs of importing countries, and with their ability to finance dollar 

urchases. 

. Although approximately 2 million of the 4.1 million bales exported during the 
1950-51 season were financed by the Economie Cooperation Administration, it is 
estimated that less than a half million bales will be financed in 1951-52 with foreign 
aid funds. Despite this sharp reduction in financing, ig oe are moving at a 
higher rate than previously estimated. The New York Cotton Exchante esti- 
mated that approximately 3,150,000 bales were exported from August 1, 1951, 
through January 17, 1952. It is expected, therefore, that approximately 3.5 
million bales will be exported by the end of January. Since this is only half of 
the season, it is now believed that total exports during 1951-52 may equal or 
exceed 6 million bales. This would be slightly more than previous estimates. 

Developments during the current season have clearly indicated a strong demand 
for our cotton on the part of importing countries through the 1952-53 season 
beginning August 1, 1952. The textile recession in recent months apparently 
has been more severe in the United States and Canada than in most other countries. 
Total world production during the 1951-52 season of around 34 million bales 
apparently will only slightly exeeed estimated current world requirements. 
Therefore the world stock of around 11 million bales on August 1, 1951, which 
was the lowest total world carry-over in many years, will not be greatly increased 
during the current season. Under these conditions it appears that free dollars 
will be used in the purchase of cotton even if it becomes necessary for foreign 
countries to reduce purchases of other commodities. These factors indicate that 
export requirements from United States cotton supplies in 1952-53 will probably 
be reduced by not more than a half million bales from the estimated level of this 
year’s exports. The interagency committee representing the agencies of the 
government concerned with cotton supply problems has analyzed these factors 
affecting exports of United States cotton in 1952-53 and considered the prospects 
in relation to the purchases being made by importing countries in the current 
season. On the basis of these considerations, United States exports of cotton for 
1952-53 are estimated at 5.5 million bales. This estimate of exports does not 
provide for building up stocks in importing countries from the low carry-in level 
now estimated, nor for any significant increase in the levels of consumption. 

With 1951-52 domestic mill consumption at 9.5 million bales and exports at 
6.0 million, total disappearance would amount to 15.5 million bales. On this 
basis, the carry-over on August 1, 1952, would be only 2.2 million bales, a figure 
approximately equal to the carry-over last August, which was the lowest carry- 
over since 1925. 

For the 1952-53 season, the domestic requirements of 10 million bales and the 
estimated export demands for 5.5 million bales also total 15.5 million bales. 
Therefore, since stocks on the first of August 1952, are expected to be at an excep- 
tionally low level, all of the 1952-53 requirements will need to come out of the 
1952 crop. With consumption and exports of 15.5 million bales in 1952-53, and 
imports of 200,000 bales, a crop of 16 million bales would make it possible to add 
approximately 700,000 bales to the extremely low beginning stocks for the year, 
or to help meet unexpected increases in requirements as a result of the defense 
effort. If close to 16 million bales of cotton cannot be produced in 1952, it 
might become necessary to reimpose export controls to retain adequate supplies 
for domestic needs, including a minimum carry-over. A short crop might even 
make it necessary to inaugurate some kind of allocation system for our domestic 
consumers. It will be very detrimental to the long-time interests of our cotton 
farmers if we are unable to retain our foreign markets or if cotton is unable to 
compete sucessfully with synthetic fibers because of inadequate supplies. 


. 
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Cotion supplies and utilization 






































{In thousands of bales *} 
Crop year beginning August 1— 
Origin and disposition PUES aS | emare TaIS arts Gina V8 
| 1946-50 1950 2 | 1951, | 1952, 
average ? : | estimated | indicated 

Bees eee oa ee } 

a1 | 

Supplies: _ | 
Beginning stocks__-_._.....- edhe piiewicn nepaidipeiese inal 5,014 | 6, 846 2, 278 2, 190 
PN nt 8 Se ccedekecarelte ddl acess ee ened 12, 134 9, 877 815, 212 16, 000 
PR bwiechichinidcth imncahMblmnans ke thaeien 221 188 200 200 

bot isan Oat st 

Os intel tae a ee eam Ye ee 

Utilization: . | 
Domestic consumption_..........-..-.----.---- cae 9, 337 10, 516 | 9, 500 10, 000 
I nn Sateen ch ipnGeresonatndigin tee nennesares 4,028 4,117 | 6,000 | 5, 500 
oR SERA Ss li me | 13, 365 14, 633 | 15, 500 15, 500 
Wi coca ne es Se } 4, 004 | 2,278 | 2, 190 2, 890 
Acreage, planted 4 (thousands) ..._......-.-.--..-...--- | 21,903 | 18,629 | 27,997 28, 000 
Yield, pounds lint per acre._..........-.------.------ | 268 262 262 280 





1 American in running bales, counting round as half bales, and foreign in bales of 500 pounds. 

2 Supply and distribution data based on Census Bureau reports which include city crop and destroyed 
cotton. 

3 Based on Crop Reporting Board estimate as of Dec. 1, 1951. 

4 Acreage in cultivation July 1. 
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Cotton exports from United States 
{In thousands of 500-pound bales] 


















































1950-51 ! 
Country | 1949-50 N 
Financed “0 r 
| by BOA? | Somer? | Total 
| } f 
ECA countries: } 
AmD.,.542<-------- | 61 63 | 2 55 
Belgium- Luxemburg. . ate 192 7 | 73 80 
Denmark... | 34 $1 |_. aM 31 
Trance _. 7 402 | 45 | 447 
Germany an 759 473 | 8 | 481 
Greece.-...--- 50 Riloxeeebnndicns 1 
Treland ___- 3 fis nns eee ees 4) 4 
Italy-Trieste _ -__- ances i biee bee | 752 519 | 32 | 551 
Netherlands... ...........-- aie 259 148 | 10 | 158 
Norway......--- EES ire ae eae 8 5 | 15 | X# 
Portugal. - -- parceahee aa Saeae |. Peas Peat aE | 2 | 2 
Sweden. ‘i 29 |... .| 33 33 
Switzerland. _. re ae 22 | 22 
United Kingdom tS SR EES ri 27 29 | 307 
Yugoslavia__.___-- ‘ SETS | 26 |_- cael 78 78 
Formosa - --- - -- Rudi og ate soe Seaton 6 OF tute caee 37 
French North Africa. --._- Bie. ets A sce ee sabes ae apa Ee Bes 
Indochina siceacalaat ul ll 5 | 16 
Indonesia - - Saeed aon Bt ese 2 By Place se ie 16 | 16 
Philippines... ..--- Si Oe Ss Saue 8 1 ll 12 
Thailand ___- i<canlcewae I ee LOE (PUENTE, SOMME ee) rR OSS AS PCE ' 
Korea __.-..- ; : t Saal 52 24 12 36 
Burma..-.-_- as a reer a nties seduces 2 eet 1 
Total ECA countries ‘ 3, 706 1,991 397 2, 388 
Non-ECA countries: 
Canada -..---- a : Gt ane omen ae 431 431 
Finland_--- -- ‘ ert: ore P Spee are 3 |--------=--- 3 3 
a xa : ik ON Sogo cs seca 66 | 66 
_ | Ee i aes GN" 8 8 = 9 | 9 
Union “of ‘South Africa... __- ‘ eat ap ee ale <a 15 15 
et ES ‘ ot nie 4 ree 219 219 
Japan ec ae me one 929 j.-....-- | 883 883 
Bolivia... _- yee 6 6 
|) SSS aon ise tee os Cee ee et as 39 | edeaae a xs 48 45 
SEB an nase nennness---s ‘ ir gE a | 55 55 
SE kia Gersxininas Oph at RS rt bates tee [= | 3 3 
Venezuela. - Schbcaaien ed |S ae | il 11 
Cube....... sh ar etnee baci UD Aiea 24 24 
Australia_- i sdaleeeiaah rtegeititt Naar etasnmnoriaibtien iin cna Hacbih aac Ae rail inhtnany da tietnchhstndcebadonuse 
eee Gonires <5... .--- oes me 465 |----- awd 119 | 119 
Total Non-ECA countries... Sabebbetedens et 1,892 | 1,892 
NE RD A NE eg. RE 6, 004 | 1,991 2, 280 | 3 4. 280 





' Exports limited by export allocations except to Canada. 
? Based on data — by the Mutual Security Agency. 


3 — figure is equal to the export of 4,117,000 running bales shown in “‘Cotton supplies and utilization” 
table 


Mr. Warrren. The original figures I had were 10% and 5's million 
bales of cotton. 

Mr. Snyper. It is 10 and 5}; for export as against an export of the 
1951 crop of five million eight. We have estimated five million five 
as against five million eight. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much did we pay for through one form of 
foreign aid or another? 

Mr. Snyper. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Bracn. I have the figures of 4,280,000 bales exported in 
1950-51, ECA-financed 1,991,000 bales. 


Mr. Wuirten. How much through the military? 
Mr. Bracu. I do not have that figure. 
Mr. Warrren. That is about half of it, is it not? 
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Mr. Bzacu. Yes. 

Mr. Snyper. If the two figures of 10 million, domestic consumption 
and 5} for export prove correct, and a 16-billion-bale crop is produced, 
we would have a carry-over at the end of the 1952 crop year of 2,890,- 
000. That would be the carry-over of cotton, which is certainly not 


high. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you say not high, it was not high back yonder 
when there was dollar credit throughout the world in a normal export 
market, but it is high if the only export market you have is where you 
give them the money. What was a normal carry-over with free trade 
throughout the world might be entirely different under present con- 
ditions, might it not? 

Mr. Snyper. Possibly. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you hot think if the farmers had not held their 
product off the market the price would have been lower? 

Mr. Wuirten. That is possibly true. 

Farming is not an exact science, and production is not an exact 
science. You plant for a 16-million-bale crop as you did last year, and 
the boll weevil and weather may make it 15. But it could make it 
18 million bales. Now, what protection do you give the cotton farmer 
if by good luck, so far as weather and other things are concerned, he 
comes out with an 18-million-bale crop? What does his Government 
offer him in the way of security for having overproduced to that extent? 

. Mr. AnpEerson. Well, Mr. Chairman, he gets more protection to- 
day than do my farmers on their egg and hog production. There is 
no price support under those products today. 

Mr. Wuitren. Let me get my answer, and then I will agree with 
you. 

" Mr. Snyper. Shall I proceed? 

Mr. Wuirtten. Yes. 

Mr. Snyper. Ninety percent of parity. 

Mr. Wuirren. Compared with purchasing power that he had from 
1909 to 1914? 

Now, that is the maximum any farmer gets growing any product. 
And with regard to a lot of products they do not have that much pro- 
tection, do they? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. I grant you that that is the maximum which goes to 
basic commodities. Now, with regard to nonbasic commodities, you 
do not even give him that protection, as Mr. Andersen has well pointed 
out. ; 

Mr. Snyper. Do you want me to proceed to attempt to answer this 
cotton-price question? I just do not know any support or protection 
except at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Waurrten. I think you just answered it when you said that. 

Mr. Sticier. I would like to ask just one more question right here, 
Mr. Chairman. 


PRODUCTION GOALS 


Mr. Snyder, with regard to these production goals, our Govern- 
ment asked the farmers last year for 16 million bales, and we know 
what they did. 

Do you not think the Government ought to find some formula or 
device to protect them in the event that they overproduce, or even 
meet their goals, for that matter? 
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I think it is generally believed now that, if the farmers had no: 
resorted to the loans last year or had not held the cotton off the market. 
the price would have gone down below what it was. 

Mr. Snyper. I think there is no question but that cotton not beine 
forced into the market immediately at harvesttime helped to raisc 
the price from some 33 cents to 38 or 39 cents by early December. 

Mr. Wuirten. I want to say that I used the illustration of cotton 
because that is what I am most familiar with. The same thing 
applies to all other agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Stiegter. Yes, Mr. Chairman; but cotton was before us more 
than any other commodity last year. At least that was my case 
because I got letters and telegrams from all over the cotton-producing 
areas. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think, Mr. Stigler, your general question as to 
protection in case of overproduction is the thing that we must answer 
and have answered. 

Now, I want to go into this egg and hog proposition, Mr. Chairman. 

First, | want to ask Mr. Snyder, in reference to the pig and egg 
goals, what do you propose for this coming year? 

Mr. Snyper. They are not stated in exact millions of pounds; it is 
on page 102 back here. It is a discussion of hog production in relation 
to feed supply and needs; a guide suggesting that the same hog produc- 
tion as 1951 would be wise. 

Mr. ANpeRseN. You do recommend that we have a hog production 
at least equal to the general hog production? 

Mr. Snyper. That is the general recommendation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What do you recommend in the line of egg produc- 
tion and poultry production? 

Mr. Snyper. This is more of a statement of what we are liable to 
find with relation to feed supplies rather than a recommended produc- 
tion in dozens or crates. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. My question has to do with the recommended 
production. Do you have no goal whatsoever as far as eggs and 
poultry are concerned? 

Mr. Snyper. No goal is stated in dozens, pounds, or units; no. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. After all, this is a $4-billion poultry and egg 
industry, and there should be some expressed intention on the part 
of the Department as to what they want that segment of agriculture 
to do this coming year. 

You have nothing definite in the line of goals on that part of it? 

Mr. Snyper. That is right. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. Then let me turn to Mr. Geissler. I want to go 
into this rather thoroughly. . 

Mr. Grisster. I would suggest, if it meets with your approval, 
that we put into the record an answer to your question to Mr. Snyder, 
the answer that is in the goals handbook as to what our objectives 

are as far as the egg and poultry production is concerned and the hog 
production. 

Mr. AnpersEN. That will be fine. That can be done right at this 
point so as not to interfere with the line of questioning I have in mind. 

(Material from the document entitled “1952 Production Goals 
Handbook”’ follows:) 
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Hogs !2 


Hog production is primarily dependent on the suppty of corn available. Output 
of pork over the long period, therefore, is determined largely by the size of the 
corn crops harvested and the numbers of cattle and poultry that compete with 
hogs for the corn supply. Production of pork on the average tends to be about 
3.5 pounds for each bushel of corn raised, although during the last war period it 
inereased to slightly more than 4 pounds. During that period, however, the 
number of livestock on farms became too large for the avzilable feed-grain supply, 
and hog production was cut back sharply in 1944. 

Production of corn in 1951 totaled 2.9 billion bushels, around 100 million bushels 
less than the average for the past 10 years. Production in each of the three 
previous years turned out average or above; 1948 production, totaling 3.7 billion 
bushels, was the greatest in history; and the 1949 crop of 3.4 billion was the second 
largest. Acorn crop of 3 billion bushels, assuming an average proportional use of 
corn by hogs, would permit an annual productior cf around 10.5 billion pounds of 
pork. Production of pork in 1951 totaled around 11.6 billion pounds and is ex- 
pected to total about 11.3 billion pounds in 1952. 

The greater part of the pork production in prospect for 1952 has already been 
determined by the number of pigs farrowed in 1951. Pork production in the last 
quarter of 1952 and through much of 1953 will be determined primarily by the size 
of the 1952 pig crops. 

On the basis of an analysis of farmer’s reports of breeding intentions in Decem- 
ber and an average nwnber of pigs saved per litter, the spring pig crop of 1952 is 
expected to be 9 percent smaller than a year earlier. The hog-corn price ratio 
during the fall and early winter continued to become less favorable to hog pro- 
ducers. The hog-corn price ratio during the spring and early summer will 
influence the size of the fall pig crop. Indications as to supplies ef corn and 
prospective hog marketings suggest that the price ratio during the breeding season 
for the fall pig crop will be below average and will result in fewer fall pigs in 1952 
than in 1951. Heretofore, a hog-corn price ratio (United States farm basis) 
below 12 during the months when sows are bred has resulted in a decrease in sows 
farrowing fall pigs. The hog-corn price ratio in December 1951 was 10.4, com- 
pared with 12.3 a year earlier and a long-time average for the month of 12.7. 

Hog production increased each year from 1946 to 1951 from an annual pig crop 
of nearly 83 million head to the 1951 total of 102 million. The increase from 1946 
to 1951 was relatively greatest in the West North Central States, amounting to 
33 percent, compared with 24 percent in the East North Central States, 9 percent 
in all other States, and 24 percent for the country as a whole. In view of the 
indicated decrease in the spring pig crop and a prospective reduction in the fall 
pig crops, the total number of pigs saved in 1952 may be the smallest since 1949. 

Decreases in the number of pigs saved in 1952 probably will be greater in the 
West North Central States than in other regions. It is in these States that 
corn supplies will be less plentiful than in 1951 and the quality of the grain is 
lower because of frost damage and high moisture content In the East North 
Central States the reduction will be smaller. During 1952 hog production will 
be down considerably in the south central region, but this is not an important 
hog-producing area. 

In the 24-month period November 1949 to October 1951, when the hogs 
marketed were from annual pig crops totaling 93 and 97 million head, hog prices 
were at the parity level or higher in only 6 months. Four of these months were 
in the summer seasons when hog prices normally are at their highest level of the 
year. During the 24-month period prices ranged from 81 to 112 percent of 
parity. During December 1951 hog prices were 82 percent of parity. This 
indicates that the current high consumer demand for pork is not sufficiently 
great to take the pork output from a yearly pig crop of 100 million or more pigs 
at prices which will maintain the level of hog prices at or above parity. Producers 
need to take this into consideration in making their plans for hog production. 


RECOMMENDED PRODUCTION PRACTICES 


Feed brood sows an adequate diet during gestation and lactation to insure 
healthy, rapid-gaining pigs. Start creep-feeding little pigs at 3 to 4 weeks. 
Feed rations that are adequate in proteins, minerals, and vitamins to suit the 
stage of growth and development; more protein is needed for a weanling pig 


' Production goals are not being established for hogs. . : 
? Revised estimates of the pig crops beginning in 1945 appear in this section. 
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(18 percent) than ect a fattening shoat (12 to 14 percent). Adequate but not 
excessive calcium and a hosphorus annploments help avoid broken bones and 
losses. Free-choice feeding of minerals is recommended. Antibiotic supple- 
ments help to avoid runts. Three pounds of balanced diet is worth more t 

5 pounds of grain alone. Breeding stock should be separated from Eetlecing 
stock at 20 weeks of age. Give the breeding stock a growing rather than a fatten- 
ing ration. Hogs should be ready for market at about 225 peas live weight 
at 6 months of age. Feeding to heavier weights means economic feed 
consumption and fatter pork. Wormy pigs waste feed. 

Antibiotics have shown promise toward increasing efficiency of feed utilization 
in hogs. So far, results appear most significant where prevalence of disease is 
greater. In experiments conducted by the Departmeat, unthrifty pigs have 
responded remarkably when antibiotics have been included in rations. The 
Department cautions, however, that antibiotics are no substitute for careful 
handling or good rations, but that they should be regarded as a means of obtaining 
more efficient use of feed. Directions of feed manufactures should be followed. 

Hog producers can help conserve feed by selecting fast-growing meat-type 
breeding stock from high-producing lines and by rebreeding the sows that have 
weaned large litters. 

Start pigs in electric brooders; it may cut losses by 30 percent. Newborn 
litters should be watched carefully for the first 3 days because half the pigs lost 
during the suckling pores are lost during this time. After 10 to 14 days, the 
sows should be on full feed and she and her pigs moved to clean ground. Castrate 
male pigs at 2 weeks of age. Vaccinate for cholera at 6 to 8 weeks. Treat, if 
necessary, for internal and external parasites at 10 weeks. 
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Povuttry AND EaGoes 


Chicken meat.—During 1952 there is likely to be a smaller supply of chicken 
meat from the sale of young chickens raised for flock-replacement purposes. 
Sales of hens from laying flocks, however, are expected to be somewhat larger 
than in 1951. The total supply of chicken meat from farm flocks is expected 
to be nearly the same as a year earlier. 

Returns from broiler production during most of 1951 were reasonably favorable 
and production increased about 25 percent over the previous year. There is 
reason to believe that broiler production will continue to increase during 1952, 
but at a reduced rate. The production of commercial broilers increases or de- 
creases in quick response to changes in feed-price ratios. This sensitivity results 
from these factors: 

(a) Practically 100 percent of these broilers are produced from commercially 
mixed feeds. 

(b) Three out of every four dollars spent in producing broilers is for feed. 

This indicates that commercial broiler production from the feeds grown in 1952 
will be greatly influenced by feed and meat-price ratios in 1952-53. 

Any analysis of the long-time view of poultry meat production must take into 
account reduced production costs and improved merchandising. Scientific 
balancing and the inclusion of antibiotics in the feeds used by commercial pro- 
ducers of chickens has resulted in phenomenal improvements in the conversion 
of feed to poultry meat. Larger commercial production units have cut the cost 
of labor per bird. These, together with aggressive and lower-cost merchandising 
of ready-to-cook poultry, combine to put the poultry industry in a favorable 
competitive position when compared to other animal products. 

The increase in commerejal broiler production should be confined to those birds 
produced for market before fall. The carry-over of feed grains is expected to 
decline to an undesirably low level by the fall of 1952. Feed prices will con- 
tinue at relatively high levels. Marketings of cattle during the fall of 1952 will 
mean more beef than during 1951. The above factors combined with the norma] 
seasonal increase in the marketings of cattle, hogs, farm-raised chickens, and 
turkeys point to the fact that broiler producers should plan to limit production 
during the last few months of the vear to not more than the 1951 levels. 


Consumption of poultry meat, 1930 to date 
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Turkeys. The rapid development of the turkey enterprise during the last 3 
vears has been due primarily to reduced production costs resulting from marked 
improvements in turkey management, nutrition and breeding, including the 
development of small turkeys such as the Beltsville Small White. In 1951, a 
significant reduction in average live weigbt is expected due to the rapid increase 
in the production of small turkeys. A review of production data since World 
War II points up a decline in production during the period 1946-48 when turkey 
feed-price ratios were declining. ‘The increases in production that have followed 
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lower turkey feed-price ratios during the last two October—January marketing 
periods is a contradiction of the traditional reaction. This reversal results from: 

(a) An increase in the average size of flocks and hence lower labor and manage- 
ment cost per bird. 

(b) An increase in the proportion of small turkeys being produced and marketed 
and the greater efficiency that inevitably stems from the feeding efficiency of 
young birds. 

(c) A pronounced increase in the value of storage stocks during the poult- 
hatching season of 1951. 

Some increase in turkey production during 1952 seems feasible at this time. 
Most of this increased production should be in the small turkeys which can be 
marketed before fall. rospects for lower feed reserves and relatively high-feed 
prices, together with increased supplies of beef, justify a word of caution to the 
producer of heavy birds who is considering an expansion ©f his production for 
market during the last quarter of 1952. 


Relation between the turkey feed-price ratio and the number raised the following year, 
1945-51 
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Average of the 4 monthly ratios is weighted as follows: October, 2; November, 4; December, 3; January, 1. 


Eggs.—Annual changes in egg production are closely related to year-to-year 
changes in the number of layers on farms. In the long run, egg production is 
also affected by changes in the rate of lay per bird. The number of eggs produced 
per layer on hand during the year has, for example, increased from 122 in 1935 
to 167 in 1950, or a 37-percent increase in only 15 years. The rate of lay per bird 
is expected to continue increasing moderately, especially as a larger proportion 
of the eggs sold are produced by larger laying flocks. In general, the increase in 
the rate of lay just about offsets the increase in human population, so it is possible 
that egg production can be stabilized in terms of per capita supplies with hardly 
any further year-to-year increase in the number of hens on farms. 

At the beginning of the laying season, the Nation’s laying flock consists of a 
combination of hens carried over from the previous year’s flock, and pullets 
selected from among the chickens raised in that year. Farmers carry over a 
fairly uniform proportion of the year-old layers for a second year’s production. 
Adjustments in the laying flock, therefore, must be accomplished by changes in 
chickens raised for flock replacement. 

Year-to-year changes in the springtime egg-feed price ratio provide a simple 
and reasonably accurate basis for estimating the number of chickens to be raised 
by farmers for laying flock replacements. If these historical relationships prevail, 
a change of 1 percent in chickens raised can be expected to follow each 2-percent 
change in the egg-feed ratio. 
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Egg-feed price ratio, chickens raised, and pullets on farms, United States, 1980 to date 
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In recent years, a decline in chickens raised has not resulted in fully propor- 
tionate declines in the number of pullets in farm flocks on the following January 
1. This has been due to the increased practice of buying sexed pullet chicks, and 
oe rate which farmers save pullets to be placed in the laying flock for egg pro- 

uction. 

On December 1, 1951, there were 3 percent more potential layers on farms than 
on the same date in 1950. Much of this increase can be traced to the higher 
level of egg prices udring the hatching season of 1951, as compared to the low 
prices in effect during the hatching season of 1950. The increase in layers on 
hand at the end of the year will amount to 2 to 4 percent above those on hand 
January 1, 1951. As a result of the continued increase in the rate of lay per 
bird, egg production for the first 8 months of 1952 will probably exceed that for 
the same period in 1951 by about 3 to 4 percent. 

Production during the last 4 months of 1952 will be influenced by the number 
of pullets raised in 1952. This, in turn, will be affected by the egg-feed price 
ratio prevailing during the hatching season. Although the expected increase in 
egg production during the hatching season of 1952 will not necessarily bring sharp 
reductions in farm egg prices, the egg-feed ratio is expected to be less favorable. 
Egg producers should not plan to increase the number of chickens raised in the 
spring of 1952 for flock replacement purposes. 


RECOMMENDED PRODUCTION PRACTICES 


1. Buy only good quality chicks and poults that are bred specifically for meat 
oreggs. For meat type select fast-growing stock and market at preferred weights. 
Buy from hatcheries that do adequate pullorum testing. 

2. Provide an abundant supply of drinking water at all times, which is pure 
and of correct termperature. An electric water system, with electrically operated 
water warmers, will fill this need. 

3. Feed an adequate ration designed for the kind or type of birds being fed. 
For growing stock, see that the feed contains adequate quantities of both animal 
and vegetable proteins, minerals, antibiotics, and vitamin Bj. 

4. Feed the right rations at the right time; that is, starting mash, broiler mash, 
growing mash, breeding mash, and laying mash to the appropriate birds. Feed 
oystershell or limestone grit in separate hoppers. 

5. If grain and mash are fed, feed grain once or twice a day. 

6. Provide enough feeder space and use feeders that prevent waste. Add fresh 
mash to feeders at least once a day. 
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7. Use deep litter for disease control and to save labor. 
8. Vaccinate against Newcastle disease, laryngotracheitis, and fowl pox where 
these diseases are prevalent. 


9, Culling hens that do not lay should be done at least once each month. 

10. Use electric lights to give about 14 hours of light to increase production 
and improve efficiency of feed utilization in the laying flock, and to encourage 
more rapid growth of broilers and turkeys. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR POULTRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. Anpersen. What price supports, if any, are now in effect 
relative to poultry and eggs? 

Mr. GetssLer. There are none in effect now. 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. These questions are being asked for the record. 
They are not from ignorance on my part, but I want them in the 
record. 

When were these price supports, so far as eggs and poultry were 
concerned, taken off? 

Mr. Getssier. The last price support on eggs was in 1950. 

Mr. Anpersen. My understanding is that they were removed 
December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Getssuer. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. How much did the price-support program on 
poultry and eggs cost the taxpaver during the year 1950? 

I believe you stated about a month ago in response to this same 
question that it cost approximately $70 million during that year. 

Mr. Breacu. $76 million on eggs in the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am speaking about the claendar year 1950. 

Mr. Beacu. There is this important fact to bear in mind in con- 
sidering price-support costs. We would buy the eggs and hold them 
in inventory and sell them at a later time, possibly a year or so later, 
so you would not get the reflection of the loss on sales in the year in 
which the price support was extended. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let us take the fiscal year 1951. You say $76 
million was the cost of that program in that year. 

Mr. Beaca. Yes. 

Mr. AnpEeRSEN. How much did you spend on poultry? 

Mr. Bracu. There was none in that year. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are including among that turkeys as well as 
chickens? 

Mr. Beacnu. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, Mr. Geissler, of course, this refers to a period 
before you came into the leading role in Commodity Credit and 
PMA, but I want this for the record. Why did the Department 
decide to remove all price supports on poultry and poultry products 
as of January 1, 1951? Was it mainly because of the criticism in the 
press and elsewhere because of the cost? 

Mr. Getsser. I do not know that [ am ina good position to answer 
that positively, but it is my understanding that the amount of money 
that had been lost in the program was one of the main considerations 
which brought about the discontinuance of the program. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. I think I am in agreement with you on that. We 
remember considerable criticism in the press and unfriendly ‘articles 
toward the program, just because we lost the $76 million on that 
particular end of it during fiscal year 1951. That was the most 
expensive year if I recall rightly as far as eggs were concerned. 
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To my way of thiniking, however, it seems to me that the Depart- 
ment has paid too much attention to that criticsm and what they 
should have to a larger degree based their decision upon should have 
been the*needs of our economy and especially in relation to that 
particular segment of agriculture, because certainly there is no reason 
why the -billion-dollar poultry industry should not have price 
support, as well as corn farmers or wheat farmers, or the cotton 
farmers down south. They are all good American citizens and are 
entitled to the same consideration. 

As I stated before, that was not your decision as of January 1, 1951, 
that that was done, but I did want something in the record as to the 
reason for it if you do know. 

You feel it was largely due to the critcism as expressed because of 
the cost? 

Mr. Getssuer. I do not think there was any question about that, 
Mr. Andersen. Over the entire period of the egg-price-support 
program, about $178 million was the cost. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. That was the total cost? 

Mr. Getssuer. Yes. 

At that time there was discussion about the potato program and | 
believe legislation was enacted which said, ‘‘No more price support 
on potatoes until they develop some kind of a program that will 
forestall any more losses of that kind.” 

I do not recall any further discussion about eggs, but I think the 
Department made the interpretation that the same thing would apply 
here. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, the Chairman has well brought out that the 
entire price-support program during the past number of years—which 
I think he meant to include a 12-year period—amounted to slightly 
more than 1,100 million according to testimony that we have had 
brought before us. Some people mistakenly charge against agri- 
culture $2,046 million which was simply a consumers’ subsidy during 
the war period and had nothing whatsoever to do with the benefits 
to agriculture. In fact, our prices through that consumers’ subsidy 
were held down below market price. 

Now, we have here this $1,100 million cost. Let us agree that that 
was the cost over the 12-year period from 1939 through 1951. 

To my mind, the Treasury of the United States probably pulled 
back directly in income taxes at least 10 times that amount through 
that period because of the fact that we did have a little price support 
beneath our farm prices. All lines of industry in America as well as 
millions of workmen benefitted because of a prosperous agriculture. 

That is why I cannot see the attitude of the Department of Agri- 
culture today in refusing to put a floor under a $4 billion poultry and 
egg industry and under a huge hog industry to keep those two great 
segments of agriculture on a fair base as far as profit returns are con- 
cerned. 

We would not cost the taxpayers anything in the long run, but we 
would help the entire economy of the Nation by putting a floor under 
these important parts of the farm income of our American farmers. 

Farmers 1n my district are asking what is wrong; why can they not 
get more than 30 cents for their Grade A eggs, and why can they not 
receive more than $17 per huadredweight for their hogs. 
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At one time, of course, those hog prices would have looked pretty 
good, but now with everything in proportion, farmers in my area 
simply cannot produce eggs for 30 cents, nor can they produce hogs 
for $17 and use up $1.60 corn and make any profit. You know that, 
Mr. Geissler, as well as I do. 

It is irritating to me that the Department does not give considera- 
tion to establishing immediately a floor of 90 percent of parity to 
encourage production. We are talking about goals. We will never 
get that goal unless we have this price support, and give to these 
farmers in those three particular great food lines, the incentives they 
need for that production. No farmer will continue long to produce 
food without some moderate profit for his long hours of work. 

I told Mr. Brannan that 2 months ago, that we ought to get busy 
and put that floor under hogs and eggs so that we can get this produc- 
tion that the people need. 

It is irritating to me and personnally I cannot see why the Depart- 
ment does not do it. 

Now, I am talking policy, Mr. Geissler. I am not criticizing you 
personally. 

Now, let me go further into price supports for eggs. I have had 
numerous letters from farmers in my district complaining of their 
receiving only 27 cents to 30 cents a dozen for Grade A eggs. By the 
way, we pay twice that at the very least for those same grade egg 
here in Washington, D. C. 

Can you see, Mr. Geissler, how any farmer today in my area of 
western Minnesota, with wheat over $2 per bushel and corn about 
$1.60, can continue producing eggs with any such price for the product? 

Mr. Geisster. I am sure he cannot make any money, or even break 
even on it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You agree with me that that is impossible? 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Now, if that is the case, do you not think that 
PMA should put into effect a price support at least of 36 cents per 
dozen on current receipts and thus bolster up the egg market? I 
refer to the figure of 36 cents because that is the same floor which 
PMA at my request 3 years back, or 4 years back, put under current 
receipt eggs in my area and it cost the government very little, but it 
did have the effect, Mr. Geissler, of continuing the poultry producers 
through that area in production. It helped all of the baby chick 
producers. It helped the entire area, and I maintain that today it 
would be very good policy for evervbody concerned if we could have 
at least that 36-cent price-support floor for current receipts placed 
under the product. 

Mind you, that is only 70 percent of the parity for eggs in that area. 
We are not asking for very much. 

Mr. Geissuer. I think it would be higher than that, would it not? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is the parity price for eggs in Minnesota 
today, gentlemen? 

Mr. Lennartson. I think out there today it would average around 
36 cents. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Are you talking about parity or 90 percent? 

Mr. Lennartson. I think pretty close to parity. I just checked 
up on it this morning. Now, I know you are not looking at the aver- 
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age price Nation-wide, but egg prices are about 80 percent of parity 
ation-wide right now. Of course, we have some wide differentials. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think I am safe in saying that they reflect not 
over 70 percent of parity in my area today. 

My contention is that the farmer cannot continue to produce eggs 
at the figure represented by the 30 cents or 29 cents a dozen they get 
in my area today. They simply cannot stay in production. My 
contention is that something should be done about it. I am just as 
much interested in eggs and hogs here today as Mr. Whitten is in 
cotton. All we want, either one of us, is a square deal for the entire 
agricultural part of our Nation. 

Neither of us—nor is Mr. Stigler or Mr. Horan—or Mr. Bates— 
looking at this problem from any aspect other than strictly a national 
problem because we realize unless we give to agriculture in all of its 
phases a fair deal you are not going to have a prosperous Nation. | 
am sure you agree with me 100 percent on that. 

Mr. Geissier. I agree with that. 

Mr. AnpreRSEN. We have had several groups before our committee 
appealing in behalf of the school lunch for considerably more millions 
of dollars. They tell us that because of the fact that eggs and poultry 
are no longer supported, naturally the Government is not purchasing 
them as surplus and naturally it follows too that the school lunch 
system receives that much less of these foods that they used to receive 
in large quantities and things are getting tough for them. 

I maintain that it will help every segment of our country, including 
the school children of America, if the Government will step in now and 
buy some millions of cases of these grade A eggs and turn them over 
to the school lunch program. You will raise the price to the producer 
by a few cents, which will represent the difference between profit and 
loss, and enable him to keep in business, and the same thing as far as 
I am concerned, applies to all products. 

The people in the Nation should keep in mind, by the way that, 
after all, were it not for the producing ability of the great Midwest, 
that a lot of industrial cities here in the East would not have enough 
food to get by on. 

So, I do not think that I am selfish when I am asking for this for 
the poultry producers of America. 

By the way, the 500-mile area around Chicago produces 60 percent 
of the food in this country. I think we are entitled at least to con- 
sideration in this price-support program as it applies to two very large 
segments of our agriculture production, hogs and poultry and their 
products. 

This whole question of price supports is so important to the entire 
economy of our Nation that I feel, Mr. Chairman, we are well justified 
in looking into this problem most carefully. 

Mr. Geisster. Let my say this, that I agree with the general 
principle raised by both the chairman and you, Mr. Andersen. I| 
am sure that our price supports are not adequate. 

In the case of the basic commodities, the level is 90 percent of 
parity. They have the provision of the program whereby they can 
probably hold their commodity like they did last year in cotton and 
realize something higher than that. 

In the case of some of the nonbasics, we have not, so far, developed 
any satisfactory program for really doing the job. 
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It has bothered us just as much as anybody else to see these egg 
prices go as low as they have. It has bothered us particularly to 
see hog prices going down because that is going to result in less produc- 
tion next year and is probably going to result in a shortage of meat 
supplies, which will bring along with it price problems somewhat 
similar to the beef price problems we had this past year. 

I sometimes feel that our whole price support program, as we have 
it today, was conceived in an entirely different atmosphere than we 
are now confronted with. You gentlemen realize, as well as I do, 
that the present price legislation in the price-support programs we 
have, was conceived in an era of surpluses when we were trying to 
work out from those surpluses. 

Now, our job is an entirely different job. It is one of getting ade- 
quate production and in some cases, carrying greater reserves than we 
normally would because of the very emergency nature of the situation. 

I realize this, that when we go out asking farmers for the all-out 
production that we have asked for this year, and I think most farmers 
realize it, that they are thereby running the risk of producing them- 
selves into less dollars rather than into more dollars. 

However, there is another side to this, and that is the one that con- 
fronts us. That is how can we go along with these price supports and 
get the support of the people of whom we have to have the support in 
order to establish higher support levels for the basic commodities— 
establish price support programs which we know at the outset will cost 
the Commodity Credit Corporation some money, and not be criti- 
cized for taking that step. 

That is about where we find ourselves. 

The other alternative would be not to ask for as great a production 
as we have asked for and probably risk not having enough in the 
emergency situation ahead of us, when it might be extremely vital to 
the welfare of the Nation to have enough. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, on that point, Mr. Geissler, reverting to the 
egg and pig situation, is it not a fact that the Department has not 
asked of this subcommittee, any help in doing something along those 
two general classifications. 

Mr. GrtssLer. Not in my time, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. No, I do not recall your coming here and asking 
us for any more backing for putting in an effective price support under 
poultry and eggs. 

Mr. GeissutEeR. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Nor under hogs, for that matter. 

Mr. Getsster. You are right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, let me know, for the record, just what 
authority does the Secretary have, at this time, by law, for the price 
support of poultry and eggs? 

Mr. Geisster. Well, the Secretary has the authority to establish 
price supports for both of those products. Of course, about the 
only way we could do it in the case of eggs—the only feasible way— 
would be to buy powdered eggs, and in the case of pork, we would 
probably have to buy meat supplies. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I am not referring now to the methods, but to his 
authority. 

Mr. Getsster. He has the authority. 
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Mr. AnperseN. He has the authority, as you know, under Public 
Law 439, first session, the Eighty-first Congress. He has thy 
authority. Let me quote from the law. 

Section 301: The Secretary is authorized to make available through loan: 


purchases or other operations, price support to producers for any nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodity— 


and that includes these commodities we are talking about— 


not designated in title II at a level not in excess of 90 percent of the parity 
price of the commodity. 

I am quoting section 301 of the law. 

Furthermore, under title IV, “Miscellaneous,” we find certain 
provisions, eight different items that the Secretary must consider 
or should take into consideration before placing price support under 
any commodity for which price support is discretionary. 

Now, I want the record to show, here, that he does have the power 
today, does he not, Mr. Geissler, to put on price support anywhere up 
to 90 percent, on either hogs, eggs, or poultry if he so sees fit. 

Mr. Grisster. That is right. Within the provisions of the limita- 
tions of the eight provisions described, 

Mr. AnperRSEN. That is right, within the limitations expressed in 
the eight points under section 401. 

Now, I want to ask of you, were you present in St. Paul last Satur- 
day when the Secretary is quoted in the press—and I refer to the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of March 9, 1952, on page 11—I rea 
from that description of what he had to say. 

Turning to crop production, Brannan predicted that the consumer is going to 
suffer next fall because of the inability under present farm laws, to support hog 
prices. 

Now, where is there any inability under the present laws for him to 
support hog prices? 

I further quote: 

He saw little chance, however, that price supports would be returned to hogs 
and eggs, because ‘“‘Congress is not likely to act in this election year.” 

Now, I was disturbed when I saw that statement in the press rela- 
tive to his speech before 2,000 committeemen in my home state. 

Is there any question, in your opinion, but what the Secretary does 
have legal authority today, if he so wishes, to place up to a limit of 
90 percent of parity, price support under the commodities of hogs, 
poultry, and eggs? 

Mr. Getssuer. I think it would all hinge upon the determinations 
under these eight points that you have in section 401. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in the 
record, at this point, section 401 (a) and (b) of public law referred to 
previously. 

(Sec. 401 (a) and (b) of public law referred to previously, is as 
follows:) 


Pusiic Law 439, E1enry-rirst Conaress, APPROVED OcToBER 31, 1949 ‘ 


Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary shall provide the price support authorized or 
required herein through the Commodity Credit Corporation and other means 
available to him. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the amounts, terms, and conditions 
of price-support operations and the extent to which such operations are carried 
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out, shall be determined or approved by the Secretary. The following factors 
shall be taken into consideration in determining, in the case of any commodity 
for which price support is discretionary, whether a price-support operation shall 
be undertaken and the level of such support and, in the case of any commodity 
for which price support is mandatory, the level of support in excess of the minimum 
level prescribed for such commodity: (1) the supply of the commodity in 
relation to the demand therefor, (2) the price levels at which other commodities 
are being supported and, in the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains 
in relation to corn, (3) the availability of funds, (4) the perishability of the com- 
modity, (5) the importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national 
economy, (6) the ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price-support 
operation, (7) the need for effsetting temporary losses of export markets, and 
(8) the ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line with demand. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you think, Mr. Geissler, that it is necessary for 
the Congress to act in any way during this year in order to provide 
price supports for eggs, poultry or hogs? 

Mr. Gerssuer. | tried to point out a while ago, Mr. Andersen—— 

Mr. AnpEersEN. I know you pointed out it depends upon section 
401, but can you see any reason why the Congress should have to do 
anything further about the matter? 

it depends, does it not, upon whether or not consideration can be 
given because of these eight particular items, does it not? 

Mr. Geissier. Shall we review these points? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. GEIssLer (reading): 

The following factors shall be taken into consideration in determining in the 
cas eof any commodity for which price support is discretionary, whether a _price- 
support operation shall be undertaken, and the level of such support and in the 
case of any commodity for which price support is mandatory, the level of support 
in excess of the minimum level prescribed for such commodity: (1) the supply 
of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the price levels at 
which other commodities are being supported, and in the case of feed grains, the 
feed values of such grains in relation to corn, (3) the availability of funds, (4) the 
perishability of the commodity, (5) the importance of the commodity to agricul- 
ture, and the national economy, (6) the ability to dispose of stocks acquired 
through a price support operation, (7) the need for offsetting temporary losses 
of export markets, and (8) the ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies 
in lite with demand. 

1 think points 4 and 6, Mr. Anderson—TI am not trying to interpret 
the law, but I think those are the two points which would raise 
questions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You must give those points consideration before 
you decide whether or not you can place a certain degree of support 
upon these particular articles under discussion. 

Now, I revert to my original question. Can vou see where it is 
necessary for Congress to do anything on this matter this year? 

Mr. Geisster. Let us take point number 4, Mr. Andersen. The 
commodities we are speaking about are perishable. Then number 
6, “The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through price support 
operations.” 

Mr. AnperseN. Now, Mr. Geissler, you know, and I have said 
repeatedly, that those are two of the points the Secretary must take 
into consideration before making any such decision. 

But, does that mean that he has tocome to the Congress as he has 
supposedly stated: “Congress is not likely to act in this election year.” 

Do you not think that that is a rather unfair statement? 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not want Mr. Geissler to answer that question, 
at this time it was not fair of me to ask this of him. I will request 
Secretary Brannan to answer that later. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen, we can fully appreciate your interest 
in the subject matter which you have developed, and which Mr. 
Geissler has covered insofar as relating the law and certain other 
things are concerned. However, since Secretary Brannan himself 
expects to be before the committee later, I would suggest that this 
matter be deferred until he personally is before the committee. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago, there was criticism of 
a similar meeting of our committeemen at St. Paul. At that time, 
there was criticism because of the fact that the community committee- 
men were supposed to have received per diem for coming up to the 
meeting. 

I vigorously supported their right to go to such a meeting and to 
discuss the program in all of its phases. I supported them in the press, 
and fought for them as you gentlemen know. I hope we can have such 
meetings each year of the men who operate the machinery of our price 
support program. 

I feel that meetings such as we had in St. Paul, last week, are cer- 
tainly to be desired. We need them. The only point of criticism I 
want to bring out is just one simple little paragraph in Mr. Brannan’s 
speech as to just what he meant when he said that because of this 
being an election year, we cannot have price supports on eggs, poultry, 
and hogs. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. We will turn to the sugar program and insert pages 
38 through 40, and 43 through 49 of the justification, in the record, 
at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate... -- Ser eV ATOR EC SM 3, 7. $70, 000, 000 $70, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available____..-...-....-..-.- SE ys x. 3 72, 350 





Total available for obligation ____- , a Wiens ‘ 3, 7. 70, 072, 350 
Balance available in subsequent year - ---- ~~ _- : tienes abet Se 














Obligations incurred -.-....-..----. seentsigs haioasile Oat tedasaiecea er 70, 072, 350 70, 000, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 





. Payments to sugar producers: 
(a) Continental beet area.........-..--- bcariecanacnae $33, 851, 808 | $27, $31, 500, 
(b) Continental cane area Ei ake ch eee 7, 035, 088 ’ 7, 650, 
(c) Offshore cane area LF A GR le yak 21, 363, 104 33, 1k 29, 338, 
pI. on toc. ccceds tnedunasdcnbdcsgssussdansee 1, 427, 650 1, 511, 1 
NS SRE AE, SE 3 70, 000, 


+ 
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Obligations by objects 





| 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 








Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ESS SCE SLIER EEN CREF TAL TETRA 


$4,711 $4, 711 
Average grade______. 


GS-6.4 GS-6.4 











Personal services: 
Permanent positions. --_----- 


$342, 838 $350, 447 
Regular pay in excess of 52- week base_- 5 


1, 405 c 





ee DANN ROTTS oe sk sk cS 351, 243 351, 855 
Travel 16, 652 y 40, 000 
To eee ee reneeie : 1, 820 2, 040 
Communication services 6, 056 i, 6, 000 
Rents and utility services ; 191 | 7 300 
Printing and reproduction : 4,255 | 3, 700 
Other contractual services: 

Advanees to ‘‘Administrative expenses, sec. 392, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938,” pursuant to 7 
675, 000 | 714, 506 715, 450 

Advances to “Local administration, sec. 388, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938,’’ pursuant to 7 





. 8. C. 1388 345, 000 | 345, 000 374, 242 
Services performed by other agencies. ___............-. 40, 250 72, 350 2 


Other 11, 000 
pt teed and materials 2, 500 
pment 4 516 4,000 
Guat, subsidies, and contributions 2, 2 68, 519, 661 
Refunds, awards, and idemnities___- sf : 6 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 63, 677, 650 








70, 072, 350 











Analysis of erpenditures 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year_......._._..__.._-- Se $20, gk e $15, 055, 914 $15, 212, 264 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. ____- f 


Obligations incurred during the year see 677 50 70, 072, 350 | 








| 
| 198 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 








83,937,923 | 85,128,264 | 85, 212, 264 
Deduct unliquidated obligations end of year | 15,€55,914 | 15, 212, 264 | 15, 280, 264 


Total expenditures ; 68, 882,009 | 69, 916, 000 | 69, 932, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: oa tl 
| 
| 











Out of current authorizations 


48, 883,495 | 55,116,000 | 54, 732, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. =f 19, 998,514 | 14,800, C00 15, 200, 000 





Purpose STATEMENT 


The principal objective of the sugar program, carried out under the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as me is to protect the welfare of domestic producers and consumers 
of sugar. The attainment of this objective involves the determination of United 
States consumption requirements, the administration of quotas to regulate 
imports of sugar produced in foreign areas and marketing of sugar produced in 
domestic areas, and the making of payments to domestic producers of sugar beets 
and sugarcane. 

The continental United States produces sugar from both sugar beets and sugar- 
cane. Additional quantities of sugar are produced from sugarcane in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The domestic sugar output, produced at 
a higher cost per unit than in foreign areas, falls far short of meeting the nation’s 
requirements. To meet total needs, the United States must import substantial 
quantities of sugar from foreign areas, mainly from Cuba and the Philippines. 

If unlimited quantities of sugar were permitted entry into the continental 
United States from Cuba, the Philippines, and other foreign countries, prices to 
domestic consumers under ordinary circumstances could be expected to be slightly 
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lower. However, under the present wage standards in domestic producing areas, 
unlimited imports (unless accompanied by a substantially higher tariff) would 
place domestic producers in an extremely difficult, if not impossible, competitive 
position, or would force drastic wage reductions in domestic areas. Moreover, 
planting of other crops is not feasible in most of the domestic sugar-producing 
areas and the economy of these areas is dependent on sugar-producing crops. 

Quotas—The Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, provides the quota system to bal- 
ance supply with demand. Under quotas, the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
authorized by the act, determines at the end of each calendar year the consump- 
tion requirements for the coming year. This determination is not necessarily 
final but may be changed later as actual consumption requirements change. 
For example, the 1951 quota was increased from 8,000,000 short tons to 8,250,000 
short tons following the heavy distribution in May. Distribution in the third 

uarter was lower for the same quarter in 12 of the past 16 years. Therefore, on 
October 16, the determination of the quantity required to meet requirements 
was reduced 350,000 tons to a total of 7,900,000. 

The quota provisions of Public Law 140, Eighty-second Congress, approved 
September 1, 1951, do not become effective until January 1, 1953. Basic quotas 
under existing legislation for the five domestic producing areas—domestic beet, 
mainland cane, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands—total 4,268,000 tons 
and for the Philippines, 982,000 tons. Additional imports to meet requirements 
are apportioned on the basis of 98.64 percent to Cuba and 1.36 percent to a group 
of other foreign countries. Effective January 1, 1953, basic quotas for the five 
domestic producing areas will be 4,444,000 short tons and for the Philippines, 
952,000 tons. The additional requirements will be apportioned on the basis of 
96 percent to Cuba and 4 percent to foreign countries other than Cuba and the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

Production adjustment.—The act provides that if production in any area will 
be greater than the quantities necessary to fill quotas and provide a normal 
carry-over inventory, restrictive proportionate shares, expressed in acres or sugar, 
shall be established. A restrictive program is designed to result in the production 
of sugar to meet the quota and provide a normal carry-over for the area. The 
quota for the area is divided among individual growers, and as one of the conditions 
for payment, production must not exceed the proportionate share. 

Payments.—Domestic producers of sugar beets receive conditional payments 
averaging about $2.50 per ton of beets. For producers of sugarcane the payments 
within the various domestic producing areas range from about 80 cents to $1.62 
per ton of cane. The Sugar Act imposes a special tax of 50 cents per hundred- 
weight of sugar, raw value, on all manufactured sugar from sugar beets or sugar- 
cane either produced in or brought into the continental United States. 

Revenue.—From the inception of the program in the 1938 fiscal year through 
the fiscal year 1951, $971,085,559 of sugar excise and import taxes have been 
collected while expenditures under the program have amounted to only 
$732,341,629. 

Appropriated funds 
Appropriated, 1952_ FEST SE NE IS Te tae 70, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 ch ewer ee: 70, 000, 000 


Sugar act program 


Appropriation Act, 1952, and base for 1953_- Ss Sosank ...---. $70, 000, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953___- d £32 


Change ein 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1953 


A decrease in conditional payments to sugar producers for the 1952 

crop. _- x — 30, 798 
To increase the rate 

bring them more in line with rates paid in private industry and 

Federal agencies for comparable work +29, 242 
To provide for part of the pay adjustment costs 

Law 201_-__- u +1, 556 
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Project statement 





1951 1952 | Increases or 1953 


| (estimated) | decreases (estimated) 


| 
| 
Project | 





| 
j 


i, Payments to sugar producers: | | 
(a) Continental beet area____. $33, 851.808 | $27. 792,802 | +$3, 707.198 | $31, 500, 000 
(6) Continental cane area. -.-....-..-.-- 7, 035,088 | 7, 587. C00 +63, 000 | 7, 650, 000 
(c) Offshore cane area . 21,363,104 | 33, 139. 859 —3,8C0,996 | 29,338, 863 





Total payments_-__.......-- dated 62 250, 000 68. 519, 661 | —30, 798 | 68, 488, 863 
2, Operating expenses eit ‘ i die bane 1, 500, 000 1, 480, 339 +30, 798 | 1, 511, 137 
otal pay adjustment costs... .--.-..-. }| (74, 280] (+1, 556) | 175, $36] 


aes ; | Nag | jas 
Total appropriation or estimate | 68,750,000 | 70, 000, 000 | 70, 000, 000 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The program carried out pursuant to the provisions of the Sugar Act encourage 
domestic growers to produce at least a portion of the sugar required for domestic 
consumption by assuring a market, at fair prices, for a specified production. 
It is doubtful if any appreciable quantity of sugar would be grown in this country 
if producers had to compete on an open world market against the cheap production 
in other countries. Consumers have benefited because there have been adequate 
supplies at moderate prices, prices far lower than those prevailing in almost any 
other country which does not reduce the price of sugar artificially by means of a 
consumer subsidy. Under the provisions of the Sugar Act, wages of field workers 
in all United States areas have increased substantially. 


Consumer requirements 


The act provides that the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine, in December 
of each year, the consumer requirements for the succeeding year. This determi- 
nation may be revised during the course of the year as actual consumption require- 
ments warrant. 

The following factors are used in determining consumer requirements: 

1. Level of consumption during preceding year. 

. Deficiency or surplus in inventories of sugar. 


9 
3. Level and trend of consumers’ purchasing power. 

4, Changes in population and demand concitions. 

5. Relationship of wholesale refined sugar prices to the Consumers’ Price 
Index for two periods: 

(a) The calendar year for which the consumer requirements determination is 
made, and 

(b) The period between January—October 1947. 


Sugar requirements and distribution, 1951 


Based upon consumption requirements, statutory quotas in terms of absolute 
quantities for the domestic areas and the Philippines are established. The 
shares of Cuba and other foreign countries are expressed as a residual. 

In December 1950 it was determined by the Secretary of Agriculture that total 
quota supplies of 8,000,000 short tons, raw value, of sugar would be needed to 
meet the requirements in the continental United States during 1951. It was 
believed this quantity would result in fair prices and would permit unrestricted 
consumption and the maintenance of January 1 stocks. Following 2 months of 
low demand, distribution rose sharply in May and by June 2 distribution had 
exceeded that for the corresponding period in 1950 by about 350,000 tons. On 
June 8, the quota was increased to 8,250,000 tons. Distribution of sugar, after 
the sharp rise in May, fell behind 1950, and by October 6, was about 600,000 
tons below that for the same period in 1950. Distribution during the third 
quarter totaled 1,803,000 tons, which was lower for that quarter than for the same 
quarter in 12 of the past 16 years. On October 16, the determination of the 
quantity needed to meet requirements was reduced 350,000 tons to a total of 
7,900,000 tons. 

Basic and adjusted quotas for the calendar years 1950 and 1951 are shown in 
the following table: 
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Final quotas, calendar year | Quotas, calendar year 195) 
1950 as of October 16, 1951 
Production area rae 


Basic Adjusted Basic Adjusted 
(tons) (tons) (tons) (tons) 








1, 800, 000 1, 899, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 700, 000 
: 500, 000 546, 861 500, 500, 000 

Hawaii_ | 1, 052, 000 1, 150, 594 1, 052, 000 962, 000 
Puerto Rico 4 j 0, 1, 060, 545 910, 000 956, 479 
PN ia ae i Raji Gann wedece 11, 000 6, 000 6, 306 
Republic of the Philippines. _.................- 532, 000 982, 000 782, 000 
uba Sirhan ea oi St ae men tee d q 3, 430, 580 2, 959, 200 2, 947, 175 
Other foreign countrie ai ¥ 69, 420 40, 800 46, 040 

















Total......- Fong 5 nae! he temo -...+--+--| 8,700,000 | 8,700,000} 8,250,000 | 7,900, 000 





If any domestic area or any foreign country cannot fill its quota, provision is 
made for reallocation of the deficit to other areas or countries. 


Establishing restrictive proportionate shares 


Legislation provides that if production in any area will be greater than the 
quantities necessary to fill quotas and provide a normal carry-over inventory, 
restrictive proportionate shares for individual farms, expressed in acres or sugar, 
shall be established. A restrictive program is designed to provide a normal 
carry-over for the area. The quota for the area is divided among individual 
growers and, as one of the conditions, production must not exceed the propor- 
tionate share. Restrictive proportionate shares were not required for the 1951 
crop. 


Estimating marketing allotments 


The act provides that marketing allotments be established for any area, if 
necessary, to afford each processor an opportunity to market his fair share of the 
area’s quota and to avoid disorderly marketing. A marketing allotment pro- 
gram is in effect for Puerto Rico in 1951. 


Making payments to producers 


The act provides for benefit payments to domestic growers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane. The basic rate of payment is 80 cents per hundred pounds of sugar, 
raw value, which applies to the first 350 short tons, raw value, produced on a 
farm. ‘The base rate is reduced progressively to a minimum of 30 cents per 
hundred pounds of sugar produced in excess of 30,000 short tons on the farm. 

Payment is made only to farmers who have not marketed or processed sugar 
beets or sugarcane in excess of their proportionate shares in the applicable area 
quota. Employer-producers must meet certain standards with respect to child 
labor and must pay their labor fair wages as determined by the Secretary. Non- 
compliance with fair wage determinations results in deduction from payments the 
amount required to fully remunerate underpaid laborers. 

Processor-producers must pay other beet and cane producers, from whom they 
buy, fair prices as determined by the Secretary. Noncompliance disqualifies a 
processor-producer for payment. 

Conditional payments are also authorized in case of bona-fide crop abandon- 
ment. Such payments are made on one-third of the normal commercial sugar 
production of the bona-fide abandonment area. Payments in case of crop defic- 
lencies of harvested acreage resulting directly from drought, flood, storm, freeze, 
disease, or insects which cause damage to all or a substantial part of the crop of 
sugar beets or sugarcane in the same local producing area may be made on the 
difference of 80 percent of the normal commercial sugar production and the actual 
yield obtained. 

The following table shows the total conditional payments, the abandonment 
‘ and deficiency payments, and the number of payees for the 1949 and 1950 crop 
years, by areas: 
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Payments under the sugar program for the crop years 1949 and 1950, and the nwmber 
of payees by areas 


Yontinental Continent: - — Jirei we 
Payments and payees Continental Continental Hawaii Puerto Virgin | Total 


beet area | cane area Rico Islands 


Payments on sugar beets or 
sugarcane; 
1949 $25, 845,420 | $6,919,145 | $8,437,619 |$17, 007 $65, 586 |$58, 697, 777 
1950 : 32, 741, 688 7, 801,113 §, 471, 293 x 000 138, 509 | 66, 502, 602 
Abandonment and deficiency 
payments: 
1949... - : 738, 098 81, 9, 824 |.... 999, 035 
1950... 1, 110, 120 33, 978 000 1, 204, 095 
Total payments: 
1949 26, 583,513 | 7,100,268 | &, 437, 615 831 65, 586 | 59, 696, 812 
1950 33, 851, 808 7, 835, ORS 71,2903 (117, 5 000 128, 509 | 67, 796, 698 
Payees: 
1949___- 5, 740 9, 735 3 }, 181 554 73, 549 
1950 . 54, 800 9, 070 1, If 3, 200 560 81, 820 


! Estimated. 


Excise and import taxes 

The act imposes an excise tax of 50 cents per hundred pounds of sugar, raw 
value, on all manufactured sugar from sugar beets or sugarcane either produced 
in or brought into the continental United States. An import compensating tax is 
imposed at the same rate on all sugar brought into the United States for direct 
consumption without further processing. 

The following table shows the taxes collected compared with obligations under 
the sugar program: 


Sugar tax collections compared with obligations under the sugar program 


Sugar tax collections 
= ee tafhis Total obliga- 
Fiscal year tions 
Excise tax Import tax Tota 


$30, 569, 130 $2,812,488 | $33,381, 618 $22, 074, 400 
65, 414, 058 3, 494, 636 68, 908, 604 52, 460, 654 
18, 145, 358 5, 461, 115 73, 606, 473 47, 212, 400 

, 876, 470 79, 711, 309 47, 677, 678 

778, 003 72, 007, 806 47, 869, 513 

383, 987 56, 935, 764 | 55, 638, 374 

906, £67 72, 695, 477 5 18, 026 

262, 197 76, 586, 16° 62, 

059, 490 59, 791, 476 | 48, 

63, 997, 146 58, 348, 566 

275, 892 74, 522, 72 54, 794, 413 

76, 174, 356 139, 161 80, 313, 71, 924, 278 

71, 188, 029 899, 072 75, O87, 60, 000, 000 

. 191, 884 3, 468, 405 83, 660, 289 63, 750, 000 


73, 293, 966 | 
56, 731, 986 
59, 151, 922 
71, 246, 834 


SO de OO be GD SO SO oe 


ho clk tena cous <-s-s~-] 997, 513 G62 53, 572, 707 | 971,085,559 , 732,341,629 





Making special determinations 

Certain determinations issued by the Secretary with respect to the payment 
provisions of the act must be constantly reviewed to determine whether revisions 
are necessary because of changes in cultivation, harvesting, and processing of 
sugar beets and sugarcane. 
Minimum wage rates 

During the last 15 years minimum-wacge rates of field workers in all domestic 
areas have almost quadrupled. Average earnings of field workers exceed mini- 
mum-wage rates in each of the areas for a number of reasons, such as— 

1. Inclusion of overtime premium payments. 

2. Task work premium payments. 
3. Higher basic wage rates paid by some, or all, producers. 
4. Higher rates paid for specialized skills. 


94651—52—pt. 2 35 
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In Louisiana, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, average earnings exeeed the 
minimum rates by relatively small amounts. In other areas, earnings exceed 
minimum-wage rates by from 15 to 35 percent. 

Wage determinations 

Wage determinations were issued covering work performed on farms in the 
production, cultivation, and harvesting of sugarcane or beets in each of the domes- 
tie sugar-producing areas. 

These are shown below the wage determinations made for the domestic areas 
for 1951 as compared with wage determinations in 1950: 





} Action taken as compared with wage determination in previous 
year 


Area 


Mainland cane: i 
Florida , Alia taal | Basic time rates for all classes of workers increased 5 cents per hour 
3 Differential rate for female workers discontinued. 
Louisiana, harvesting, production, | Basic minimum-wage rates for all classes of workers increased 2) 
and cultivation. | cents per 9-hour day. 
Puerto Rico | No change in basic minimum-wage rates. 
Virgin Islands... Basic minimum-wage rates increased 5 to 25 cents per hour fo; 
| _ workers of various skills. 
Hawaii-__- ice | No change in basic minimum-wage rates. 
Sugar beets: | 
California, southwestern Arizona, | Basic minimum time wage rates increased 5 cents per hour 
and south Oregon. | 
Regions other than California, | Basic minimum piecework rates increased $1.83 per acre or 4.° 
southwestern Arizonaand south- | percent. Basic minimum time rates unchanged. 
ern Oregon, } 





Price determinations 


Fair and reasonable price determinations were issued for each of the areas, 
except Hawaii. These determinations set forth the minimum prices which 
processor-producers must pay to other producers of sugar cane or sugar beets. 
Important changes were made in the provisions of price determinations for 
Florida, Louisiana, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, such as— 

1. Requirement that settlements be based upon the quality of individual 
grower’s sugarcane. 

2. Changes in the methods of determining the quality of sugarcane. 

3. Revisions in the sharing between processors and producers of returns from 
sugar and molasses. 

4. Establishment of methods of settlement for raw sugar within and not within 
statutory quotas. 

Supplies of sugar ( April-June 1951) 

For the first time the Department released a report on estimated total stocks, 
receipts, and deliveries or usage for all retailers, wholesalers, and industrial users 
in the continental United States, with the exception of small establishment: 
located in places of 2,500 population or less. The basic data were colleeted and 
compiled, and total estimated for the Department by the Bureau of the Census. 


Special and emergency action 


In order to permit full utilization of handicapped workers in critical manpower 
areas in California, southwestern Arizona, and southern Oregon, a wage ratc 
determination was made to provide a special rate for handicapped workers. 


Mr. Warrren. We will be glad to have your general statement, 
in connection with this, Mr. Geissler. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Geisster. The 1953 budget request for making the mandatory 
payments to sugar producers in accordance with thd Sugar Act, and 
the administrative expenses of carrying out the provisions of that 
act is $70,000,000. 

This is the same amount as was appropriated for the fiscal year 
1952. The administrative expense limitation requested for 1953 is 
$1,511,137; an increase of $30,798 over the amount available for 1952. 
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Of this increase, $1,556 is to place on a full-year basis increased pay 
costs occasioned by enactment of Public Law 201 and $29,242 is for 
a portion of the pay increase for county office employees. 

The estimated amount of payments to be made is based on an 
estimated production of sugar from the 1952 crop of 4,715,000 tons, 
on Which payment sare required at the rates provided in the Sugar Act 
of 1948. 

From the inception of the Sugar Act program in the fiscal year 1938 
through the fiscal year 1951 expenditures amounted to $732,341,629 
and revenue from taxes collected under the act amounted to 
$971,085,559. 

Mr. Wuirren. We realize this program is self-supporting and that 
the payments are offset by the tax. It is a matter of estimating 
what the production will be each year. 

I have no questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Horan. This is a mandatory program, is it not? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. Gentlemen, we thank you for this presenta- 
tion. 


Turspay, Marcn 18, 1952. 
AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY UNDER Price Suprort Law or 1949 


WITNESS 
HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Wurrren. We might proceed. We have with us, gentlemen, 
Mr. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture. : 

I do not believe that Mr. Stigler was able to be present when Mr. 
Brannan was here at the start of the hearings. Have you any ques- 
tions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stiaier. I do not have any question. I read the testimony and 
| think the ground was pretty well covered. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen, you may proceed with any questions 
you may have. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, previously with Mr. Geissler we have analyzed to 
some extent your authority under the price-support law of 1949 and 
we have quoted into the record section 301 and section 401 of that 
particular act. We did so because we wanted to put into the record 
an official statement of your authority under the act to support two 
programs in particular; that is, poultry and eggs as one program, and 
hogs as another. 

Mr. Geissler brought out that under section 401, there are eight 
conditions which you must take into consideration when finding 
whether or not the nonbasic agricultural commodities which are not 
designated in title 2 should be supported. 

I notice in the press this morning that top choice hogs which are, 
after all, a relatively small part of the day’s run on the market, were 
bringing approximately $17.40 in Chicago. That means in the hog- 
producing area in western Minnesota, northwest Iowa and Nebraska, 
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that this type hogs probably brings to the producer about $16.50 
net, about $0.90 under Chicago. 

May I ask you this question at this time: Just how much is parity 
today on hogs? 

Mr. Gersster: | think the current price is about 80 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am referring to the figure itself. I think the 
figure itself is $21.50. 

Mr. Getssier. I think when you figure it back the current parity 
price is about $21.60. 

Mr, ANDERSEN. Now, consequently you can see that the $16.50, or 
even the $17.40 top price—and by the way that is not the average 
price, but the top price for hogs in Chicago yesterday and that is 
very little, if anything, above 80 percent of parity—indicates that 
the entire situation is discouraging to the producers, as you well 
know, Mr. Secretary, and consequently there is a decided falling 
down in the number of pigs which will be produced this spring. 
That part of it is already an accomplished fact and we know we must 
reconcile ourselves, at least, to a 9- or 10-percent loss of spring pig 
production below 1951. 

But now what worries me is the situation that is going to obtain in 
April and May of this year when the hog producer must make plans 
to breed for fall litters. From what I hear there is an excessive run 
right today on the hog market. A good deal of that is due to a lot 
of bred sows going on to the market for slaughter instead of producing 
their pigs as they should and helping furnish a good ample supply of 
pork for next year. I can see a distinct shortage in the production 
of hogs next fall or next winter, simply because of present low prices 
discouraging production. 

If that line of reasoning is correct, I get back to where I urged you 
on January 12 or 13 to do something toward halting that trend by 
placing into effect a price support under hogs. I understand that to 
date nothing has been done on that, Mr. Brannan. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Can you tell me why nothing has been done? 

Secretary Brannan. Because, Mr. Andersen, under the present 
law, while it contains what we might describe as a theoretical authority 
for the Secretary of Agriculture or the Department of Agriculture to 
support hogs, there is, to the best of our knowledge, no practical way 
of carrying out a support authorization. The history of the law is 
quite clear that the one known, practical method is substantially 
prohibited as far as it could be by other than direct legislative pro- 
hibition. I refer to some kind of compensatory or production pay- 
ments. 

You made reference to the fact that there are a set of criteria in the 
1949 act under which the Department of Agriculture should judge 
whether or not it gets into a price-support program and whether or 
not it should stay in one. At various times we have had this under 
consideration. It seemed to us that the criteria as set forth in the 
1949 act also argued against the institution of price-support programs 
for hogs because there would be very little opportunity, as far as we 
know, to dispose of the stocks acquired under price-support before 
they deteriorated to the point where they would be of little or no 
value. 
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The volume of loss that would be involved, coupled with the waste 
that would be involved, argue against the program. And with this 
type of item when there is so much talk of economy, and there is so 
much critical scrutiny of farm programs, there is a real question in the 
minds of many of us, certainly in my mind, as to whether one should 
undertake such a program, which would be both costly and wasteful 
of food at the same time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, first let me comment on that. In the first 
place, vou feel that section 401 does not require that you put the price 
supports into operation at this time under present conditions. 

Secretary BRANNAN. | think that is right. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. Is that a fair statement? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANperRsEN. Is there something wrong with that particular act 
in your opinion? Is there something we should change in that parti- 
cular act so as to give vou more power or to make it mandatory from 
the viewpoint of the Congress that you institute such supports? 

Mr. Brannan. I do not want to start this committee off again on 
the question of production payments. I think the committee record 
is replete with expressions of your attitude on that. But that was 
the best recommendation we had to offer the Congress last time. I 
did not think then, and I do not say now, that that is the only device 
by which it can be done. We only said it was the best recommendation 
we were able to suggest in the light of the history of price-support 
operations in the field of perishable commodities. 

Mr. AnprersEN. I believe you testified before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture on February 29 last to the effect that vou could 
see no practical way in which to actually handle price-support on 
hogs at this time? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, str. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Do you admit by that, Mr. Brannan, that no 
matter how bad the situation gets, we just have to sit and take it and 
see these large segments of our agriculture economy go to pot. Is 
that a fair comment to make on your testimony before the Senate 
subcommittee, when one of these points that I have mentioned, point 
No. 5, states: 

The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national economy. 


Wouldn’t that particular point, if fully taken into consideration, have 
settled to some degree the unquestioned hesitancy inflicted by two 
of the other points, notably point 4, “the perishability of the com- 
modity,”’ and point 6, “the ability to dispose of stocks.” Shouldn’t 
the one be offset against the other? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. I think it should. To say it 
another way, there may be a time when the costly and wasteful type 
of program which would be required might well be justified. I had 
not felt the costly and wasteful program, which is the only one author- 
ized now, could as vet be justified in the interest of the national 
emergency. I do not think we have quite reached that point, al- 
though I can assure you I am equally as apprehensive on the impact 
on a few products from a low price at this time. We have spent a 
good part of our discussions this past month or more in an effort to 
solve this problem in some fashion or another. 
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Mr. AnpEeRSEN. Now, Mr. Brannan, I am going to differ with you 
on one thing, just as some members of the subcommittee in the Senate 
differed with you. I believe you stated at that hearing or appearance 
on February 29 something to the effect that: “T do not think that 
there is any implication in the statute—anywhere in the statute— 
Senator”’ (that i is responding to Senator Thye) “that the Secretary of 
Agriculture is obligated to support the two commodities” (eggs ‘and 
hogs) “or any other commodity when there is no reasonable plan 
within his reach to do so.” 

In that appearance, you held to the viewpoint there was no feasible 
plan for supporting the price on hogs. That was your main con- 
tention. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You did state somewhere during that hearing 
that it might be possible to get rid of a few hogs to the school-lunch 
program but that would have very little effect, if any, on the whole 
matter. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir; it is much larger than that this time. 
You remember 2 years ago we did a little of that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Did to a very minor extent. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is right. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. But what would be the result if the Congress 
should say to you and give you definite instructions, in our committee 
report, for example, that we feel it would not be out of line at all for 
you, in view of the very serious economic picture facing the hog 
producers that we, personally, | repeat, as a subcommittee, would not 
feel it out of line for you to expend $40 or $50 million fer pork and its 
products, and immediately throw that food into the channels of 
consumption in the school-lunch program? 

Secretary BRANNAN. First, we would have to take a look at it and 
see if the school-lunch program could absorb $40 or $50 million worth 
of ham. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I am not referring just to ham, but to all pork 
products. Anything you buy, in my opinion, would help to boost 
the price up somewhere along the line and bring to the farmer a little 
more of what he should have in the line of a reasonable return. 

Secretary Brannan. The reason we worked with hams the last 
time, and the reason it would be well to work with them now is this: 
If you have a reasonably nonperishable commodity to distribute, you 
can get a much wider distribution because all schools do not have 
adequate storage facilities to handle fresh pork. The hams, as you 
well know, have been smoked and treated so that the high degree 
of perishability has been removed. Therefore, the Department fol- 
lowed that course to get wider distribution. If you are talking 
about fresh pork, our area of distribution would be restricted con- 
siderably. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I well recall, Mr. Secretary, just to show how even 
the announcement of a price support affects the market, that 2 years 
ago, | believe it was, you did announce that a certain program of 
buying would be instituted by the Department and, if I recall rightly, 
you se -arcely had to buy a dollar’s worth on the market. You simply 
announced at the time that hogs would be supported and that put the 
floor under the hog market which we needed so badly and there was 
no further decline at that time and shortly thereafter we went into the 
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Korean war and the matter was takeo care of through that unfor- 
tunate occurrence. 

But I do not agree in your supposition that there is nothing that we 
can do about it. Will you let me finish? 

Secretary Brannan. Will you go right on and tell me what to 
do about it? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I[ am offering you, first of all, this suggestion as 
to channeling surplus commodities, and here I can refer to eggs as 
well as pork products, into the school-lunch system, and I am sure 
that the Congress would back you up, because we have had consider- 
able testimony and we have had many wires from people interested 
in the school-lunch program who tell us that because of the lack of 
surplus commodities generally channeled into their program they 
are in very dire straits insofar as meeting their obligations. They 
miss these products that came in fiscal 1951, which today are not 
available. 

Suggestion No. 2 would be the immediate purchase of a large quan- 
tity of lard, which certainly is easily storable. I do not see a sugges- 
tion from anybody in the Department of Agriculture that it should 
buy lard and store it for future use or disposal. I know enough 
about hogs to know that if you take that lard off the market or boost 
the price to a certain extent through buying operations in lard that 
the price of the pork itself and the price of the live hog will go up. 
You have made a considerable study of this and will concede that 
lard is a basic portion of the hog. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We certainly have. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What conclusions have you come to on that? 

Secretary BRANNAN. You will remember, Mr. Andersen, that lard 
is only one of the fats and oils which are at this time in the lowest 
position we have seen in a decade or more. The amount of fats or 
oils you would have to remove from the market to begin to stabilize 
and boost the price sufficiently to make a difference in the price of 
hogs, of which lard is only a part, would be much, much higher than 
I think this Congress would stand for. I am not prepared to say, and 
I do not think anybody else is prepared to say, what volume of fats 
and oils you would have to remove from the market to begin to sta- 
bilize soy beans and other fats and oils prices; it would have to be a 
tremendous amount. 

Then, I think, Mr. Andersen, we have to realize that while lard is a 
portion of the hog, that nevertheless the lard prices would require a 
very material change to bring about a change in the price of hogs. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Suppose the Government did have to invest 3 
cents a pound as an incentive or additional price above the going 
price of lard. Suppose you did this, then certainly I would think 
that that would in itself almost certainly push the price of hogs up 
at least to 90 percent of parity to which they are entitled. I say 
that because of this: Lard is quite a portion of the hog carcass. For 
example, in February, 1952, parity on hogs was $21.60 a hundred 
pounds. Ninety percent of parity on the live weight would be 19.4 
cents a pound. The support price on lard should be approximately 
17 cents a pound for prime steam lard in tierces, and 19.4 cents a 
pound for a refined lard in 1 pound cartons. The price of lard is 
one of the most important factors determining the price of hogs. 
The national average weight of hogs in 1951 was 245 pounds and 33.9 
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pounds of lard was produced per hog slaughtered commercially during 
that same year. Lard can be easily and economically stored. Also 
there is a large export market. More than 700 million pounds of 
lard was exported last year—1951. I am trying to find, first of all, 
whether you can buy without securing this waste you are talking 
about. We do not want further examples of waste. That is why | 
am referring to bacon, ham, sausage and lard. 

Let us furnish bacon, ham, and sausage for the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. We could buy up a great quantity of lard and store it with 
very little expense. It is storable. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It is expensively storable. 

Mr. ANbreRspN. And it seems to me lard would be easy to get rid 
of, having regard to foreign nations. It seems to me if we did have to 
give it away we are still protecting and boosting our own economy 
in the United States. 

I regret the Department seems to see fit to place too much credit 
in critical articles relative to the comparative small cost of the price- 
support program. Certainly, I do not argue with your spending $7() 
million to support the egg market in 1950. I think it is good business 
in the long run. I think the Government realized much more than 
that amount in income tax direct to the Treasury from the farmers 
and I think we ought to keep a sense of balance on this whole thing. 

It is my contention that if we sit here and say, ‘“‘We cannot do 
anything,” it is very discouraging to the producer back in my area or 
any area for that matter. These farmers want only a fair price and 
a small profit. 

Another item that I do not think has been considered as thoroughly 
as it should be was brought up in the Senate hearings. I note that 
in the Senate hearings you did not consider that much harm was 
was done by the imports of Polish hams. You did not think they 
had much to do with the market. But I agree with the Senators 
that it has quite a psychological effect on the hog market. 

Secretary Brannan. Then, Mr. Andersen, how do you explain the 
egg market which is in as bad a condition as the hog market but where 
no imported eggs are coming in. 

Mr. ANprersEN. You contend that the importation of Polish hams 
has no effect. 

Secretary Brannan. Let us not use the word “No.”’ I would say, 
no appreciable influence or practical influence. They move in the 
market somewhere above $1 a pound and they are not in very direct 
or serious competition with the other part of the hog. But let me 
make this point now and I am not arguing with you at all. I am as 
anxious to find an answer as you are 

Mr. Anprersen. I think you are. I am not holding any brief for 
my being the only one interested in this. I know you and Mr. 
Geissler are interested in it. 

Secretary Brannan. The more direct the method the better off 
we will be. If you have to support a commodity by supporting end 
products two or three times removed, you are going to have to do a 
lot of buying of the end product to get the effect back to the farmer- 
producer. Buying a few hams for the school lunch program is not 
going to have much effect. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I am talking about a lot of hams, not just a few, 
when | suggest channeling into the school-lunch program. 
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Secretary Brannan. I am measuring the capacity of the school- 
lunch program to absorb such volume—when you remember we 
have only 2 months more of school, or would have by the time we 
could get these hams distributed. But we are buying an end product 
that has gone through the packing plant and is separated from the 
animal which the farmer sold, and | do not know how you 
can guarantee—I certainly cannot guarantee—that the purchase of 
hams can be reflected back in any appreciable way to the selling price 
of the hog to the farmer. I am not reasonably sure your purchases of 
lard can be immediately and directly and effectively traced back in 
their price influence on the sale of the hog by the farmer. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, Mr. Secretary, 1 think if vou will take all 
these things into consideration—if in the first place you would start 
a program of buying at least $5,000,000 worth of pork products per 
month which the school-lunch program could use and get that into 

effect immediately—I think if vou did that and asked for an embargo 

on all prok products coming into this country as step No. 2, and, 
as step No. 3, if you would buy about $5,000,000 worth of lard monthly 
on the open market, which can be stored until disposed of, I think just 
those three steps during the nest 2 months would so encourage the 
hog producers and the market that we would have all the pig produc- 
tion we would need next fall. 

Secretary BRANNAN. What would you do with soy beans? 

Mr. AnpreRSEN. I do not want to be diverted from hogs. 

Secretary Brannan. But, look here, the minute you took 100,000 
pounds of lard out of the market price, that does not create a vacuum. 
It is immediately filled with soy bean oil. If we did not have soy 
bean and cottonseed oils, and some of the other oils that are coming 


into considerable quantity in the market, then the operation in lard 
could be said to have a direct effect. But, if you lift a can of lard out 
of the market it is filled immediately with soy bean oil. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I offer this suggestion as something that should be 
tried. In the early thirties our agricultural economy took a tail 
spin because of failure of the then administration to recognize what 
was sas 


I would liken this situation in hogs and eggs to that one. At least 
we should try something now and see how it works and I am sure that 
the expenditure of a moderate sum of money, not over $10,000,000 a 
month in purchases to start with, if put into effect shortly, would 
start a reaction that would amaze us. That is my line of thinking. 

I do not want to see this thing get worse than this because the 
farmers are beginning to say, What is the use of going into these two 
lines—the production of hogs and eggs, which are vital production 
problems—if we cannot show a profit. Certainly, on $16.50 for hogs 
in my area you cannot show a profit and you cannot show it on 30-cent 
eggs, 

The only thing I am urging is, let us try to do something about it. 
And that brings me to a reference of yours that I read the other day 
of a meeting in St. Paul—a week ago Saturday. First, before I go 
into this particular remark of yours I want you to understand that 
I think the gathering there was fine. I have always felt it the right 
of our committee men to come together to discuss the programs. 
They should meet together each year and analyze the value of various 
portions of our soil conservation and price support programs. There 
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was a splendid gathering in St. Paul last week and I hope these meect- 
ings will be an annual occasion. I was sorry I was unable to be present. 

You are the man, Mr. Secretary, to whom the farmers look as the 
man who is to try to do something; just as the laboring man looks jo 
the Secretary of Labor. I want to quote direct from this news report 
on what you are supposed to have said, Mr. Secretary, at that par- 
ticular gathering on Saturday, March 8th of this year. This is 
ascribed to you: 

Turning to crop production, Brannan predicted that the consumer is going to 

suffer next fall because of the inability under present farm laws to support hog 
prices, 
Now, of course, you had reference there to the fact that unless we 
could do something toward supporting hog prices at this time we would 
undoubtedly have a scarcity late next fall and along that line the con- 
sumer would suffer because he would not have enough meat to go 
around. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am sure that was your line of thought. But 
why do you think you have no authority or ability under present laws 
to support hog prices? You further said: 

He saw little chance, however, that price supports would be returned to hogs and 
eggs because ‘“‘Congress is not likely to act in this election year.”’ 
First of all, Mr. Brannan, did you make these comments? 

Secretary Brannan. Those were not a part of a prepared speech. 
Those were answers given to questions asked at a press conference 
which preceded my formal address before that group. I have—— 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me stick to that. You say you are not denying 
that that is, perhaps, the line of thought you gave to those reporters? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Andersen, the Congress has been pres- 
sured, the Department has been pressured, by a leader of a farm organ- 
ization until we are almost apprehensive of talking about programs to 
support perishable commodities. This is a year in which Congress is 
going to try to get home promptly, and I think they are going to con- 
sider the minimum amount of highly controversial legislation. That 
statement, as I said it then, and as I say it now, is not critical of the 
Congress in any way, shape, or form. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I| cannot agree with you. I cannot agree with you 
it is not critical. If you actually stated that Congress is not likely to 
act in this election year it seems to me, Mr. Secretary, you are attempt- 
ing to throw on the backs of the Congress the burden of proof for no! 
doing anything on this entire program on which I maintain you do 
have the authority if you saw fit to act. What is your answer to that? 

Secretary BRANNAN. You have two subjects crossed, Mr. Andersen 

Mr. ANDERSEN. | am trying to stick to these two paragraphs. You 
say Congress missed out on something this year. 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. Ididnot. I said in answer to a question 
by a press man as to whether or not I expected any changes in the 
farm legislation this year that this was not the kind of a vear in which 
to expect it. Let me just ask you a question. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. | am not answering your questions at this point 
You are the witness. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Put yourself in my position. 
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Mr. Anpersen. I will do that. 1 want to be fair. 

Secretary BRANNAN. What would you have said to the press man— 
“Yes. Il expect Congress to pass such legislation this year’’? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. | certainly would not have said those laws were 
not available to me as Secretary. The legal authority to make the 
decisions if conditions were ripe to do so is in your hands. You have 
said that practically in so many words. I quote: 

He saw little chance, however, that price supports would be returned to hogs 
and eggs because “Congress is not likely to act in this election vear.”’ 

It seems to me you are trying to put on the backs of Congress a 
responsibility that is directly. vours. If you will recall, when this 
program was enacted into lew, | stated publicly on the floor that I 
thought it was giving too much responsibility to one man—the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I stated that it is up to the Congress to specifically 
set out what to do with hogs and eggs. But under the present law 
it is vour responsibility, Mr. Secretary, and I can see no difficulty. 

Secretary Brannan. I thirk it is my responsibility, too. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly. 

Secretary Brannan. But I think it was the responsibility of Con- 
gress to provide the Secretary of Agriculture with an effective method, 
or at least not to close the doors against discussion of an effective 
method for supporting perishables. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But regardless of that part of it, Congress turned 
down what was known as the Brannan plan. Regardless of that fact, 
does that give you any excuse to make that statement? 

I do not like thaw I have read in these two particular paragraphs. 
They seemed to jump out at me from the article when I first saw 
them and I determined I was going to ask you about them. If there 
is something wrong with the price-support program, I wish you would 
come to the Legislative Committee so the law could be changed. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. If there is no doubt as to your legal rights, I wish 
you would admit it and that you do have the authority to go ahead. 

Secretary BRANNAN. But even as late as the beginning of this 
session the President in his State of the Union message raised the 
question again of the sliding scale and adequate support methods for 
perishables. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. I have never supported the sliding scale of parity. 

Secretary Brannan. You say we did not flush this problem to the 
Congress. We have every vear, and we have as late as the beginning 
of this year’s session. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly, at this time you have accurding to the 
law, authority to put into effect a 90 percent price support on hogs 
and eggs and poultry if you see fit to do it and if you find under these 
limitations you can do so. I think you will admit that is a fair 
statement. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me draw you an analogy. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. That is a fair statement. You have to take these 
eight poirts into consideration. 

Secretary Brannan. That is half a fair statement. 

Mr. ANpveRSEN. What is unfair about it? 
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Secretary Brannan. Let me put this analogy. You might say | 
have a perfect right to go from here to London tomorrow morning. 
But if the only means available to me is to swim 

Mr. AnprerRsEN. No. But why did you not instead say, “I cannot 
under the present law find, because of certain conditions entering 
into the picture, that 1 can conscientiously put a price support under 
poultry and hogs.’”? That would amply express your viewpoint. But 
here you lay the burden on the Congress and | think unfairly so. 
That is the whole thing I am objecting to. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is exactly what I did-say to them. Let 
me read to you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are quoting from your speech? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. It is as I read it. I won't read it 
all to you but we start out with this sentence: 

There are several ways of strengthening our price-support legislation and 
making it more workable at the same time. The principal one is to remove the 
sliding scale, according to which price supports are supposed to be lowered as 
production increases. I have never thought that this system would work to 
adjust production, as its advocates claim, and I have always thought that—even 
if it did work—it would be a most unfair way to deal with farmers. 

Take the present mobilization situation, for example. We are asking farmers, 
as I have said, to produce record crops. If they come through with bumper 
production, the present legislation would say that their price supports should 
be reduced accordingly. 

This is just backward. Those who are willing to run the risk and do the 
hard work of getting big crops produced should be assured, as a matter of national 
policy, that they will have fair prices. And it shouldn’t depend solely upon who 
is occupying the Secretary of Agriculture’s seat in Washington—it should be 
spel'ed out bv Congress. 

Another way to strengthen and improve price support legislation is to provide 
support for the most important and most nutritious commodities. The price of 
hogs, for example, is every bit as impertant to a hog producer as the price of 
cotton is to the cotten farmer. Yet our legislation does not mention support 
prices for hogs, and if the Secretary of Agriculture undertook such a program on 
his own authority he would have no device for carryirg out the program except 
to buy a lot of pork and put it away in ccld storage where it would soon deteriorate. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Do you think that? 

Secretary BRANNAN (reading): 

And if the Secretary of Agriculture undertook such a program on his own au- 

thority he would have no device for carrying out the program except to buy a lot 
of pork and put it away in cold storage where it would soon deteriorate. 
That is the direct method we use to support every other commodity. 
We buy the commodity from the producer and it seems to me that 
except for the little bit of impact, if any, that you can have by buying 
a limited amount of hams that could be absorbed in the School Lunch 
Program—-a long way removed from the farmer——that there is no 
other way of getting at it. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. That is vour contention, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It is Just one man’s opinion. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. It is your contention. After all, vou should have 
available to you, and do have available, the opinion of a good many 
experts in Agriculture, and I am glad you do. But have you, since 
January Ist—since these hog prices started to go down—have you 
ever broached this subject with any legislative committee or subeom- 
mittee in the Congress asking that something be figured out if possible 
to keep these hog prices from sliding further? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Since January Ist? Yes. 
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Mr. AnnersEeN. Whom did you appear before? 

Secretary BRaNnNAN. The President of the United States sent a 
message suggesting it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But whom did you personally appear before to 
make any such request? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, if the President makes a request it 
seems to me that is more important than my making it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It seems to me it is up to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to further implement that by trying to get action from the Con- 
gress toward doing something on the subject. I cannot accept that 
as a good reason for not doing anything. That is the main purpose of 
our little hearing today—to hope we can do something toward figur- 
ing it out. Congress is a large group of men. Maybe we can figure it 
out and find something to do that is worth while before this trend con- 
tinues to where it will really hurt. I do not think you have done 
much toward this end, Mr. Secretary. Also I think that applies to 
the farm labor situation. I do not think vou, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, have fully promoted the interests of the farmers in this situation 
so far as the draft is concerned. Now, it is just my opinion. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, I did not have notice that you were 
going to raise a question on that today. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. | will stick to the other. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me say this: I will be most pleased to put 
in the record a statement of the Department of Agriculture on the 
draft situation and | venture to say you will agree it is a very excellent 
record. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you requested any legislation of any body in 
Congress relative to the nondrafting of agricultural labor? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No. We have not. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Isn’t that the answer, that you have not done 
much which really is aimed at the heart of the trouble? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are dealing with the tools that the Con- 
gress gave the executive branch. Until very recently we have had 
remarkably good experience with the program. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Secretary, you included in the statement on 
the record a reference to ‘‘eggs’’ in the news item of the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune of March 9: 

fe saw little chance, however, that price supports would be returned to hogs 
and eggs because ‘‘Congress is not likely to act in this election year.” 

Is it not a fact that vou can start to buy eggs tomorrow, if you saw fit, 
on the market? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. But just think what that means. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, sir, 

Secretary Brannan. Theoretically, | can. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. You are trying to say here that you cannot do so 
unless Congress acts in this election year. If vou see fit to do so, 
Mr. Secretary, and I think you should do so, I think you should 
withdraw that particular statement. Don’t vou admit that. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I surely do not. 

Mr. AnpbersEN. You still insist vou cannot buy eggs unless the 
Congress acts further. Is that your contention? 

Secretary Brannan. I say to you, Mr. Andersen, that under the 
criteria ¢ontained in the 1949 law, that anybody who goes out and 
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buys eggs in the market place as a price support operation ‘must 
violate that act. He can go out and buy them, but if he does so he 
must violate the criteria and the spirit of the criteria established in 
the law. Is the criteria in the law for any purpose or was it put 
there to be ignored? 

Mr. AnperRsEN. Was the law provided for the protection of the 
consumers or producers? Which side are you on? 

Secretary Brannan. There is no doubt on which side I am on. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you are, but don’t you feel that it would 
be all right, if necessary to expend a few millions of dollars in the 
price support of eggs, specifically, if by so doing you can perhaps 
give to the producer in my area 36 cents instead of 30 cents for what 
he produces? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Andersen, what do you do with criteria 
6 under section 301? 

Mr. ANprRSEN. You had a good buying program 3 years ago. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We sure had a good buying program but we 
certainly never satisfied criteria 6 because we have 10 to 12 million 
pounds of eggs we bought at that time and we cannot give them 
away. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you contend you cannot enter into any price 
support program unless you can show absolutely that there will be 
no loss in connection with it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Take the word “absolutely” out and read cri- 
teria 6 “the ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price sup- 
port operation.” If you have any suggestions as to how we can get 
around that and get rid of 10 to 12 million pounds of dried eggs which 
we took in 1950 at a price of around $1.03 per pound I surely would 
like to see it. 

Mr. Horan. Didn’t we import some eggs from Red China at one 
time—dried eggs? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Some time. I would not say ‘No’ to that. 
But I do not know that we imported them at any time since we have 
had price support. . 

Mr. Horan. Will you supply for the record the full amount of im- 
portations from all offshore countries during the period just prior to 
when we supported eggs? And during the time we supported eggs. 
I think also any decision on egg prices, Mr. Secretary, should be 
weighted against improvements which researchers have come up 
with in the form of dried eggs. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Imports (for consumption) of dried eggs (compiled from official records of U.S. 
Bureau of the Census and U. S. Tariff Commission) 


1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds 
1931 _ 6,890} 1942 
1932 ‘ 2, 671 | 1943_ 
1933_ eye ‘ 3, 218} 1944 
1934 724 | 1945__ 
1935 5, 431) 1946__ 
1936_- 793 | 1947__ 
1937_ 871) 1948 
1938. 261 | 1949. 
1939. 245 | 1950__ __ 
1940. 860 | 1951 
1941_ 102 


> bo 
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Mr. Horan. How recent is that new process. 

Mr. Geissiter. Fermented eggs have been in process of development 
a little more than 2 years but | understand the process has only been 
perfected within the last year. It is my understanding that there are 
only two plants in the country now that use the process and that 
they are not on a full capacity basis. The process will expand, and 
a year hence there may be enough plants using this formula so that a 
considerable volume of eggs could be processed. 

Mr. Horan. But in consideration of the use of the support price 
principal. 

Mr. Gertssuter. It would certainly provide a product that would 
be much more disposable. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Secretary, just what does Congress have 
to do now to give you the authority to buy eggs at this time? Is 
there anything necessary that you need? Or is it not a fact that 
your statement that price supports would have little chance of being 
returned to hogs and eggs because ‘Congress is not likely to act in 
this election vear’’ is a little out of line; that it should be withdrawn 
by you? 

You have not satisfied me that you do not have the authority, taking 
eggs specifically now. Certainly you have the authority to buy eggs 
if you see fit to support the market. You can buy shelled eggs. You 
can have them dried or turn them into the school-lunch program or you 
can store them in any form you care to do so. 

But the point | make is, you do have the authority to buy them with- 
out further action by the Congress. 

Secretary Branyan. Mr. Andersen, what you are doing is resting 
your statement on a very technical proposition. You are ignoring all 
the criteria; you are saying to me I should not pay any attention to 
the criteria written into the law. That is not part of the record; it is 
in the law itself. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just how far down on price do hogs and eggs have 
to go before you will act? Senator Thye asked you that question in 
the subcommittee in the Senate, and I do not think you gave any 
answer. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I hate to interrupt. I do think in fairness that the 
pertinent provisions of the law should be incorporated at this point in 
connection with this discussion. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Section 401, PARAGRAPHS (A) AND (B) AND Sections 403 aANnp 416 oF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL AcT oF 1949, PuBLic Law 439, E1agutry-rirst CONGRESS 


Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary shall provide the price support authorized or 
required herein through the Commodity Credit Corporation and other means 
available to him. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this act, the amounts, terms, and condi- 
tions of price support operations and the extent to which such operations are 
carried out, shall be determined or approved by the Secretary. The following 
factors shall be taken into consideration in determining, in the case of any com- 
modity for which price support is discretionary, whether a price-support opera- 
tion shall be undertaken and the level of such support and, in the case of any 
commodity for which price support is mandatory, the level of support in excess 
of the minimum level prescribed for such commodity: (1) the supply of the 
commodity in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the price levels at which 
other commodities are being supported and, in the case of feed grains, the feed 
values of such grains in relation to corn, (3) the availability of funds, (4) the 
perishability of the commodity, (5) the importance of the commodity to agri- 
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culture and the national economy, (6) the ability to dispose of stocks acquired 
through a price-support operation, (7) the need for offsetting temporary losses 
of export markets, and (8) the ability and willingness of producers to keep sup- 
plies in line with demand. 

Sec. 403. Appropriate adjustments may be made in the support price for any 
commodity for differences in grade, type, staple. quality, location, and other 
factors. Such adjustments shall, so far as practicable, be made in such manner 
that the average support price for such commodity will, on the basis of the antici- 
pated incidence of such factors, be equalvto the level of support determined as 
provided in this Aet. Middling seven-eighths inch cotton shall be the standard 
grade for purposes of parity and price support. 

Sec. 416. In order to prevent the waste of food commodities acquired through 
price support operations which are found to be in danger of loss through deteriora- 
tion or spoilage before they can be disposed of in normal domestic channels 
without impairment of the price support program, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation are authorized, upon application by the 
Munitions Board or any other Federal agency and on such terms and under such 
regulations as may be deemed in the public interest, to make such commodities 
available to any such agency for use in making pavment for commodities not 
produced in the United States. Any such commodities which are not disposed of 
pursuant to the foregoing sentence may be made available by the Secretary and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at the point of storage at no cost, save 
handling and transportation costs incurred in making delivery from the point of 
storage, as follows in the order of priority set forth: First, to school-lunch programs; 
and to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Federal, State, and local public welfare 
organizations for the assistance of needy Indians and other needy persons; second, 
to private welfare organizations for the assistance of needy persons within the 
United States; third, to private welfare organizations for the assistance of needy 
persons outside the United States. 


DerFreRMENT OF Farm WorkKERS 


Mr. ANDERSEN. You are the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
selective-service officials of Wisconsin say—and they say it in Minne- 


sota—‘‘There is nothing else we can do except to draft these farm 
boys in the service.’’ That is policy that should be decided at the 
top level in Washington. Mr. Stigler brought up this question yester- 
day. I pointed out that if we cannot depend on the Department of 
Agriculture to get in and fight, who can we go to? I think it is your 
direct responsibility, Mr. Secretary, just like it is on this hog-and-egg 
support-price program. It is your personal responsibility. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I accept the statement that it is our responsi- 
bility to work as hard as we can for deferment of agricultural labor. 
With your permission, I would like to furnish a statement regarding 
our work with Selective Service on deferment of farm workers. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, CHARLES F. BRAN- 
NAN, REGARDING WoRK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WITH REGARD 
To FARM DEFERMENT PROCEDURES 


We have worked with all the manpower agencies during the vast 2 years to get 
the necessary consideration for farm workers. This is especially true with re- 
gard to the Selective Service System. While the losses through this channel are 
not as large as losses to nonfarm occupations, they are often the most difficult 
for the farm family to cope with 

Insofar as Selective Service is concerned, our first attempts were to get an un- 
derstanding of our problem of farm manpower needs among the people charged 
with responsibility for operating the necessary program under the Selective Service 
Act. We have kept Selective Service headquarters currently informed of farm 
production plans during 1951 and for 1952 and our State and county agricultural 
mobilization committees have done the same as State and local levels. In Feb- 
ruary of 1951, we furnished Selective Service with background information on 
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the manpower problems affecting farm production and stressed the importance 
of farm workers such as those experienced in operation of mechanical equipment 
and modern farming methods. This Department also presented the case of 
agriculture to the interagency committees charged with developing lists of es- 
sential activities and critical occupations during this defense period and agri- 
cultural production and processing activities as well as agricultural occupations 
including ‘‘farm operators and assistants’’ were included on these lists as issued 
by the Departments of Commerce and Labor. These lists are for the guidance 
of the armed forces and selective service boards in making determinations with 
regard to deferments and delays in calls to the armed forces. 

We have at this time a good working relationship with national headquarters of 
Selective Service and believe that we are generally receiving as much consideration 
from Selective Service headquarters on problems which come to us along this line 
as we could expect. I do not mean that we have had a satisfactory solution to all 
of our individual problems, nor do we agree with all the determinations that have 
been made. The local boards have the responsibility of deciding, subject to appeal 
the class in which each registrant is placed. We are aware that many local boards 
may have failed to classify in II-C (agricultural deferment) some registrants who 
we believe meet the Selective Service criteria for such classification. 

We realize that they have certain problems in Selective Service just as we do in 
Agriculture. We have sought to give our folks an understanding of their problems 
at the same time we were trying to get the State directors and local selective- 
service boards to understand and help us with the problems facing agriculture. 
Selective-service regulations provide certain criteria which must be met before a 
registrant can be placed in class II—C; that is, deferment for agricultural work. 
It is required that the registrant be fully employed in producing substantial 
quantities of agricultural commodities for market, a qualified replacement is not 
available and his removal would cause material loss in such production. It is the 
responsibility of the registrant to provide the local board with full facts about his 
activities which will enable them to properly classify him. 

In addition to furnishing information on over-all production needs to local 
boards, our local agricultural mobilization committees have been instructed to 
furnish available factual data pertaining to the farming operations of individual 
registrants to local boards and to registrants, on request, for their use in presenting 
full facts to the draft boards. It is also important that the material be furnished 
by registrants at the proper time; as the local boards are entitled to place a man in 
I-A unless information is furnished to justify some other classification. Many 
cases have come to our attention in which little was done to present the full facts 
until after classification. We have tried to impress on all interested parties the 
important responsibility placed on the registrant of presenting the full story in 
writing and on time. In the same way, Selective Service has been trying to 
inform registrants, employers, and parents in family-farm operations of these 
responsibilities. 

A recent development to assure further consideration of these problems was the 
strengthening and reissuance of Local Board Memorandum No. 13—memorandum 
from the Director of Selective Service to all local boards. This memorandum 
directs local boards to consult with county agricultural mobilization committees 
for the purpose of determining the average annual production per worker which is 
marketed from a local average farm. This is the basic material necessary to 
determine proper classification. Memorandum No. 13 provides in the last 
paragraph: 

‘*4 (¢). Close cooperative working relationships must be maintained by the 
local board with the county agricultural mobilization committee in order that 
agriculture may at all times give full consideration to the needs of the Selective 
Service System and the local board may at all times give full consideration to the 
need for maintaining an adequate work force on farms.”’ 

There are still cases where local boards apparently do not give much considera- 
tion to agriculture’s needs. There always will be some such cases. While we 
think draft boards generally are doing a fine job, there may be some which are not 
fulfilling their obligations under the law. We feel a part of their obligation is 
proper classification of necessary agricultural workers to determine which are 
eligible for deferment. In the few instances where local boards are not fulfilling 
their obligation under the law, it may be necessary to take local action to get a 
change in the board. 

A few of the actions taken to keep Selective Service and our field forces advised 
on developments in this field follows: 


e 
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1. Letter to the Director, Selective Service System, of February 2, 1951, out- 
lining the production program for 1951 and the importance of key farm man- 
power in attainment of needed production. 

2. Memorandum No. 1 dated February 21, 1951, to State Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committees on assistance to the Selective Service and directing the Com- 
mittees to present production information to Selective Service at State and local 
levels. ; 

3. Memorandum No. 6 dated April 2, 1951, to State Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committees transmitting copies of a revised Selective Service local board 
memorandum No. 13, which outlines cooperative arrangements between the two 
agencies, and copies of factual information on farm production and manpower 
requirements. 

4. Memorandum No. 11 dated April 27, 1951, to State Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committees informing them that farm operators and assistants were added 
to the critical occupations list of the Department of Labor. 

5. Memorandum No. 6, supplement 1 dated May 4, 1951, to State Agricultural 
Mobilization Committees transmitting Selective Service Operations Bulletin 
No, 29 pertaining to agricultural manpower. 

6. Memorandum No. 13 dated May 17, 1951, to State Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committees transmitting revised lists of essential activities and critical 
occupations and calling attention to agricultural items on -these lists. 

7. Memorandum No. 1, Supplement 1, dated May 31, 1951, to State Agri- 
cultural Mobilization Committees outlining in detail procedures regarding 
cooperation between Agricultural Mobilization Committees and Selective Service. 

8. Letter to the Director, Selective Service dated December 17, 1951, outlining 
the production goals program for 1952 and stressing that manpower may be a 
primary factor affecting attainment of the needed production. 

9. Memorandum No. 6, supplement 2 dated March 19 to State Agricultural 
Mobilization Committees transmitting revised Selective Service local board 
memorandum No. 13, as amended. 


(Additional regulations and instructions were filed for the use of 
the committee.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hersuey, 
Director, Selective Service System, 

Dear GENERAL HersuHey: In accordance with our recent discussion I am 
giving you information regarding the farm labor supply situation which you may 
pass along to your local draft boards. 

Assurance of the needed supplies of food and other farm commodities for the 
Armed Forces, export to other Nations resisting aggression, and the domestic 
civilian economy have made it necessary for this Department to ask farmers to 
increase production. 

To meet requirements, the farm job for 1951 is to attain a level of production 
greater than any previously attained in this country. Production called for in 
1951 is about 45 percent above the pre-World War ITI level, substantially above 
the peak year of 1949, and nearly 5 percent above 1950. 

The needs include a very large increase in cotton of about 53 percent above 
1950. Substantial increases, totaling 15,000,000 acres or 13 percent above 1950, 
are needed in corn, wheat, and rice. Important increases, particularly from the 
viewpoint of manpower requirements, are needed in pulses and truck crops. 
Increases on other farm commodities such as wool, meat, and naval stores are also 
needed. Others, such as milk, eggs, poultry, sugar, and tobacco must be at 
least maintained and in some instances slightly increased. 

Production of some crops will have to be adjusted downward to make the 
necessary acreage available. The total requirements for all crops are, however, 
so large that a 5 percent increase in acreage in total cultivated crops will be 
necessary. Therefore, the reduction in some crops cannot be expected to reduce 
farm manpower requirements. Rather, the opposite is true because of the large 
increases needed in intertilled crops. 

During 1950, farm production was wel! below 1949 with a corresponding 
decrease in workers employed on farms. The high level of nonfarm employment 
during the past year absorbed a large number of these farm workers. Coatinua- 
tion of nonfarm employment opportunities with current expansion in defense 
industries will not only prevent the return of many of these workers, but will draw 
heavily upon the remaining supply of farm workers. e 
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The farmers are, therefore, faced with a prospect of being requested to do more 
with considerably less people. Mechanization of farming operations has enabled 
farmers to increase production despite a decline in the supply of farm labor. 
However, the skills required to operate mechanized equipment have created a 
situation which makes it difficult, if not impossible, to continue operations if 
trained operators are taken from the farm. These trained operators are the key- 
men in the production of necessary food and fibers. They are needed to carry 
the continuing year-round farm operations and to manage and supervise the 
inexperienced seasonal help which farmers must utilize in periods of manpower 
shortages. 

The increased importance of these keymen (many of whom are of draft age) 
on farms in 1951 does not argue that agriculture should not contribute men to the 
(Armed Forces. It does, however, increase the gravity of the responsibility placed 
upon the Selective Service System to select from among the farm registrants in a 
manner that will not jeopardize the attainment of required farm production. 
This Department desires to help vou and the local boards in this difficult task by 
supplying information on the National, State, and local levels with regard to 
farm production requirements. We also will make effort, as you may desire, to 
inform farmer registrants and farm operators of their rights and privileges under 
the law and of the importance of providing local boards with full factual informa- 
tion on their farm operations. 

I appreciate the fine cooperation that has been extended in the past by your 
organization both in Washington and in the field and I have no doubts with regard 
to your sincere appreciation of the problems of farm production in this emergency. 

If we can be of further service to vou we hope you will not hesitate to call upon 
us, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. McCormick, 
Under Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM NO. 1 


To: Chairmen, State agricultural mobilization committees. 

From: Clarence J. MeCormick, under secretary, acting chairman, National 
Agricultural Mobilization Committee, 

Subject: Assistance to the Selective Service. 

Chairmen of State agricultural mobilization committees are requested to get 
in touch with the State Directors of Selective Service and offer the assistance? of 
their committees. The chairman shall provide information as to the production 
program for 1951 as announced by the Secretary on February 2. In addition 
to presenting background facts and State figures on the production called for 
in the production guides program, information shall be given on the labor needs 
to meet these goals. 

The State chairman of the agricultural mobilization committees shall also ask 
the chairmen of county agricultural mobilization committees to contact local 
Selective Service Board representatives and provide them with similar information. 

We are working closely with Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the United 
States Selective Service on the problem of maintaining an adequate force of effi- 
cient and skilled farm workers. We have no desire to see a deferment policy 
for agricultural workers applied in such a way as to retain ‘a disproportionate 
number of workers on farms or any person not making a substantial contribution 
to the over-all production of agricultural commodities. But we are interested 
in keeping on our family farms essential boys who are already trained to handle 
farm machinery and livestock, and who have the required management ability 
to contribute to the necessary production of food and fiber. There should be 
at least one able-bodied man on every one of our family farms. 

During the last war, both State and county USDA war boards contributed 
materially to handling many difficult farm problems in the State and counties. 
We are sure that these traditions of hard work and fine public service will be 
continued by the State and county agricultural mobilization committees during 
the present national emergency. 


C. J. McCormick. 
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, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM NO, 6 


To: Chairmen, State agricultural mobilization committees. 

From: Clarence J. McCormick, Under Secretary, Acting Chairman, National 
Agricultural Mobilization Committee. 

Subject: Assistance to the Selective Service. 

Subsequent to the issuance of memorandum No. 1 on this subject, we have con- 
summated an arrangement with Selective Service with regard to cooperation 
between the Agricultural Mobilization Committee and the Selective Service 
System. The working relationships covered by this arrangement are outlined 
in a revised local board memorandum No. 13. A copy of this is enclosed under 
Selective Service Transmittal No. 28. 

Also enclosed for your information is a copy of a recent letter to Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey with regard to the importance of giving consideration to neces- 
sary deferments for farmers and farm workers, and a special statement on farm 
production and manpower requirements prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies. This letter and statement are being transmitted to local draft 
Boards by General Hershey for their information. 

We are forwarding to you additioral copies of Selective Service Transmittal! 
No. 28 and the statement on farm production and manpower requirements under 
separate cover in sufficient quantity so that you should be able to make one avail- 
able to each county chairman. 

Enclosures, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM NO. ll 


To: Chairmen, State agricultural mobilization committees, 
From: Clarence J. McCormick, Under Secretary, acting chairman, National 

Agricultural Mobilization Committees. 

Subject: Manpower—critical occupations. 

The Secretary of Labor has added the occupations of farm operators and assist- 
ants to the list of critical occupations, effective April 23, 1951. 

The list of critical occupations contains occupations which meet the following 
criteria: 

1. Under the foreseeable mobilization program an over-all shortage of workers 
in the occupation exists or is developing which will significantly interfere with the 
effective functioning of essential industries and activities. 

2. A minimum accelerated training time of 2 years (or the equivalent in work 
experience) is necessary to the satisfactory performance of all the major tasks 
found in the occupation. 

3. The occupation is indispensable to the functioning of the industries or 
activities in which it occurs. 

This list is used as a guide by the Defense Department in granting delays in cal! 
to active duty of Reserves. It has also been transmitted to Selective Service 
Boards for their information in considering deferment requests. 

The designation of these occupations as critical does not automatically provide 
for deferments or Welays for persons so employed, but it does provide additional! 
evidence that these cases warrant careful consideration for deferment. 

The definition of the occupation as approved by the Labor Department follows: 

Farm operators and assistants: Performs without supervision a wide variet) 
of the following skilled tasks in commercial agricultural production where appli- 
cable to the particular type of farm on which he works; or supervises workers of 
lesser skill: Prepares soil for planting by plowing, harrowing, and fertilizing: 
seeds, cultivates, and harvests crops. Ilrrigates arid lands and practices erosion 
control. Plants, sprays, and prunes fruit trees. Cares for livestock. Operates, 
repairs, and maintains farm implements and mechanical equipment, such as trac- 
tors and electric motors, combines, gang plows, ensilage cutters, corn and cotton 
pickers, milking machines, and hay balers, used in the production of crops, such 
as grain, vegetables, hay, fruit, cotton, and/or livestock, poultry, and their prod- 
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ucts. Repairs farm buildings, fences, and other structures. On specialized 
farms, such as dairy or livestock farms, performs such tasks as scientific feeding 
and selective breeding, rotating pastures, operating and maintaining dairying 
equipment, sterilizing containers and equipment, and maintaining sanitary con- 
ditions in barns. Knows over-all farm operations including when, where, and 
how crops should be planted, cultivated, sprayed, and harvested. May deter- 
mine when and where products will be marketed. Trains and supervises casual 
and seasonal workers during planting and harvesting. 
C. J. McCormick. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM NO. 6, SUPPLEMENT 1! 


To: Chairmen, State agricultural mobilization committees. 
From: Charles F. Brannan, Secretary. 

Chairman, National Agricultural Mobilization Committee. 
Subject: Assistance to Selective Service. 

In further reference to memorandum No. 6 which dealt with assistance to 
Selective Service the following material is attached for vour information: 

A copy of Operations Bulletin No. 29, dated April 9, 1951, which the National 

. Director of Selective Service has sent to all local boards in connection with local 
board memorandum No. 13. 

A copy of the letter dated March 15, 1951, to the Director of Selective Service 
from the Acting Secretary of Labor, Michael J. Galvin. This letter affirms the 
position taken by this Department in our letter of February 2 to General Hershev 
relative to agricultural manpower requirements. 

CuHarRLes F. BRANNAN. 

Attachments. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1951. 


MEMORANDUM NO. 13 


To: Chairmen, State agricultural mobilization committees. 

From: Charles F. Brannan, Secretary, Chairman, National Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, 

Subject: Revised Lists of Essential Activities and Critical Occupations for 
Manpower Selection. 

Enclosed for vour information is a copy of the revised list of essential activities 
issued by the Secretary of Commerce on April 8 and a revised list of critical 
occupations issued by the Secretary of Labor on May 7 for use in connection with 
selecting manpower for service in the Armed Forces. Your attention is ealled 
especially to items 4, 5, and 6 of the essential activities list and to the statements 
in the covering releases regarding the purpose of the lists and the three criteria, 
respectively, upon which each is based. 

Also, as previously called to your attention, the revised list of critical oecupa- 
tions includes ‘‘farm operators and assistants’’ as well as several other occupations 
important to agricultural production and food, feed and fiber processing such as 
agronomist, ehemist, entomologist, microbiologist, physiologist, plant pathologist, 
and veterinarian, 

Both lists are necessarily flexible and subjeet to further revisions and amend- 
ments as dictated by changes in the economic or international situation. 

Sufficient copies of the releases are supplied to provide one for each county 
agricultural mobilization committee, 

CHARLES F,. BRANNAN. 

Enclosures, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURE MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1961. 


MemoranpuM No. 1, SupPLEMENT 1 


To: Chairmen, State agricultural mobilization committees. 

From: Charles F. Brannan, Secretary. 

Chairman, National Agricultural Mobilization Committee. 

Subject: Assistance to Selective Service: Procedure Regarding Cooperatio: 
with Selective Service and the Classification of Agricultural Productio: 
Processing and Marketing Workers. 

In the administration of programs related to the production, processing, ai 
marketing of agricultural commodities, the Department is receiving many, 
inquiries with regard to selective service. While this Department has 1 
authority in the administration of the Selective Service Act, it has specific respon 
sibilities for cooperating with the Selective Service System, registrants, employers, 
and other interested persons by providing factual production data. The purpose 
of this memorandum is to provide information on the basic procedures governing 
all farm and nonfarm occupational deferments and to clarify responsibilities of 
the USDA in providing assistance to selective service. This information which 
has been checked with national selective service headquarters, should be of 
value to mobilization committees in carrying out their responsibilities under agri- 
cultural mobilization committee memorandum No. 1 and selective service loca! 
board memorandum No. 13, as amended, and to other personnel concerned with 
selective service policies and procedures. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE PROCEDURES 


Under the Selective Service Act of 1948, men, age 19 through 25, are liable 
for military service. The purpose of this act is to provide men for the Armed 
Forces in accordance with a system of selection which is fair and just and which 
is consistent with the maintenance of an effective national economy. Therefore 
provision is made for occupational deferments for individuals whose employment 
or activity is found to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety or interest. A class II-C has been established for farm occupations and a 


class II-A for nonfarm occupations. Occupational deferments are distinct! 
different from those granted on the basis of family hardship or dependency. 
No blanket deferments by occupational groups are authorized and an occupationa! 
deferment is not exemption from training and service. A deferment is a temporary) 
classification and mny be granted for a period of 1 year or less. At the end of such 
period a further deferment may be granted if found warranted in individual cases 

Local Selective Service boards are solely responsible for determining, subject to 
appeal, a registrant’s classification on the basis of the merits of each individua 
case. Each registrant is considered available for military service until his eligi- 
bility for a deferred classification is clearly established to the satisfaction of his 
local board. 

Eligibility for occupational deferment 

Selective Service regulations provide that a registrant whose employment! 
or activity is found to be necessary to the mainienance of the national healt! 
safety or interest, shall be classed in II-A (nonfarm) or II—C (farm) when ai! 
of the following conditions exist: 

(1) The registrant is or but for a seasonal or temporary interruption would | 
engaged in such activity; 

(2) The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons with }ii- 
qualifications or skill in such activity; and 

(3) The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss of effectivenc- 
in such activity. 

To qualify for II—-C, deferment, it must also be demonstrated that the registra 
is employed in the production for market of a substantial quantity of agricultura! 
commodities. This is measured in ievms of the average annual production pr 
farm worker from a loca! average farm of the type under consideration. 

Requesting occupational deferment 

The mailing of the Classification Questionnaire is notice to the regisira 
that unless information which will jusiify a deferred classification is presenied 
to the local board within 10 days, the registrant will be classified in I-A. Ther 
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fore, if a deferment for the registrant is deemed essential, the employer, the 
registrant or any other interested person should submit to the local board a 
written request ai this time with full and complete information to support the 
conditions listed above. To be considered on initial classification or appeal, 
all information must be in writing so that it may become a part of the registrant’s 
file. 

After classification a registrant may appear before his local board if he files a 
written request therefor, within 10 days after Notice of Classification was mailed 
to him. At such time, he may discuss his classification pointing out the class in 
which he thinks he should have been placed, calling attention to any information in 
bis file which he believes has been overlooked and presenting any further informa- 
tion that may have a bearing on his classification. No person other than the 
registrant has a right to such appearance in person unless the local board in its 
diseretion permits. 


Appeal from classification 

Either the employer or other interesied person, if he filed a written request for 
the registrant’s occupational deferment prior to classificaiion, or the registrant 
may appeal to an appeal board from any classification, except from a determina- 
tion of a registrant’s physical or mental condition, by filing with his, local board 
a written notice of appeal. Such appeal may be taken within the following periods: 

(1) Within 10 days after Notice of Classification was mailed to the registrant. 

(2) At any time prior to mailing of Order to Report for Induction if the local 
board is satisfied that failure to appeal was due to lack of understanding of the 
right to appeal or to some cause beyond the control of the person making the 
appeal. 

If the decision of the appeal board is unanimous, such classification is final. If 
not unanimous, further appeal may be made to the President by filing a written 
notice with the local board within the prescribed 10-day period. 

Certain steps are open to an employer or a regisirant if the prescribed time 
periods for requesting deferment or making appeal have elapsed. Local boards 
may, in their discretion, allow appeals beyond the time limit. In addition, the 
State Director of Selective Service or the National Director may, on behalf of 
the Government, appeal a classification of the local board at any time. Therefore, 
if for example an employer or a registrant for some reason lost his right to request 
a deferment or take an appeal, it is possible for such a case to be reopened if it 
can be clearly demonstrated that conditions so warrant. Such cases should be 
presented to the Government appeal agent of the registrant’s local board. 


USDA COOPERATION 


The Department or its representatives have no authority in the classification 
of registrants under the Selective Service Act. It may not recommend to Selective 
Service boards the class in which a particular registrant should be placed. This 
is the solJe responsibility of the local Selective Service board. However, through 
close working relationships between State Selective Service offices and State 
agricultural mobilization commitiees and between loeal boards and county agri- 
cultural mobilization committees valuable assisiance can be rendered in the 
classification of kev agricultural, processing, and marketing workers. 


Assistance to local boards 


Mobilization memorandum No. 1 instructed mobilization committees to assist 
Selective Service by providing information on the production program for 1951. 
In addition to providing background facts and figures on production, information 
shall also be given on labor needs to meet production schedules. Local board 
memorandum No, 13, amended March 9, 1951, issued by Selective Service in out- 
lining the responsibility of local boards, states, ‘“Local boards will consult with 
county agricultural mobilization committees for the purpose of determining 
* %* * what the average annual production per farm worker which is marked 
from a local average farm would be for the different types of farms in the local 
board’s area.”’ This information is of value to local boards in comparing the 
productivity of a registrant’s employment or activity with that of an average 
worker performing similar tasks in the area of employment. County agricultural 
mobilization committees should be prepared to provide local boards with such 
information. In order that they may do so with some uniformity in approach 
among the several counties in a State, it is suggested that State mobilization 
committees develop methods that counties may use in determining the average 
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annual production per farm worker. The common denominator used may be in 
terms of average value of products marketed, volume produced for market, or 
other measurements agreed upon within the State as adapted to the type of farms 
under consideration. In developing such procedure, provision should be made 
for giving consideration to custom or contract work performed for other farms. 
In developing these methods and data it must not be overlooked that the pur- 
pose is to provide assistance to Selective Service. Therefore, the State directors 
of Selective Service should be consulted so that the method adopted will be 
mutually satisfactory to Selective Service and the mobilization committees. 


Assistance in individual cases of farm registrants 


Local board memorandum No. 13, as amended, in outlining the responsibility 
of registrants, states, ‘‘A registrant is responsible for furnishing the local board 
with facts and evidence necessary to establish any claim he may make concerning 
his classification.’’ That this is the responsibility of the registrant should not be 
overlooked. Memorandum No. 13 further explains how the mobilization com- 
mittees can assist the registrant or his employer in this regard. It states ‘‘A 
registrant engaged in farming, or his employer, may obtain factual data pertain- 
ing to the production of agricultural commodities on the farm on which the regis- 
trant is employed from the chairman of the county agricultural mobilization com- 
mittee or from one of the organizations represented thereon.”’ Even though a 
registrant may have this information a verification of the facts is sometimes 
requested. Agricultural mobilization committees are in a position to furnish 
registrants or employers such verification. 

Memorandum 13 also provides that local boards ‘“‘should feel free to call upon 
the committees for information regarding specific registrants.’’ In these cases the 
agricultural mobilization committee should provide the local board with informa- 
tion it may request regarding the registrant’s farming situation and advise the 
local board as to the need for a replacement and the effect on preduction if a 
qualified replacement is unavailable. Information furnished should be in suffi- 
cient detail to enable local boards to determine the importance of the registrant’s 
activity or employment to agricultural production in the community. 

Assistance in cases of nonfarm registrants 

State and county agricultural mobilization committees, to the extent feasible, 
will provide to local boards, registrants and employers information regarding 
activities of registrants engaged in food processing, marketing and other activities 
closely related to agriculture. In doing so the procedures outlined above should 
generally be followed. Such registrants given occupational deferments are classed 
in II—-A by the local boards. 


DECEMBER 17, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Lewts B. Hersuey, 
Director, Selective Service System. e 

Dear GENERAL HerRsHey: The agricultural goals for 1952 have been deter- 
mined and announced. They are very large. If attained, we would expect in 
1952 an over-all production of about 104 percent of the currently estimated record 
high production in 1951 and about 108 percent of the production obtained in 1950. 
Such a level of production will be difficult to attain. 

The high farm production in 1951 is being attained with the lowest average 
employment on farms in recent history. Improvements in farming techniques 
including more efficient use of manpower, expanded use of machinery, fertilizers, 
insecticides, ete., were major contributing factors in this attainment. Another 
factor of importance was the consideration given by local boards to experienced 
agricultural registrants for whom qualified replacements could not be found. 

Although these goals represent a compromise, they are a translation of over-all 
food requirements as determined by the various agencies concerned with the mili- 
tary and civilian needs into a working plan for 1952. In doing this, it was neces- 
sary to recognize the limits of the productive capacity of the agricultural plant. 
The preliminary State and national goals were reviewed by members of State agri- 
cultural mobilization committees. The approved goals, therefore, represent a 
compromise between what the several agencies concerned with requirements for 
the armed services, and other defense and civilian needs consider as desirable and 
what appears practical from a farm plant point of view. 

From a requirements Viewpoint in this defense period, the attainment of this 
production is of utmost importance. Barring unfavorable weather conditions 
and shortages of production facilities it appears that it should be possible to attain 
this production. In addition to needed fertilizer, machinery, ete., equally impor- 
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tant in this attainment are adequate supplies and efficient utilization of man- 
power. Further increases in mechanization and production technology on farms 
increases the importance of the skilled, experienced farm workers with know-how 
in Operating and maintaining mechanized equipment and with needed farm 
management ability. In addition to the neea for an adequate number of experi- 
enced year-round men on farms, the obtaining of the adequate supply of seasonal 
workers presents a recurring problem in many areas. 

As we analyze our 1952 production problems, it appears that manpower may 
be a primary factor affecting the ability of our farms to attain the needed produc- 
tion. The loss of farm people to industry is cause for increased concern in this 
regard. The latest available official estimate of the farm population shows a 
decline of about 1,000,000 from April 1950 to April 1951—from 24,355,000 in 
April 1950 to 23,276,000 in April 1951. At this level the farm population was a 
million lower than the previous low point reached in 1945. 

The agricultural mobilization committees which have responsibility in States 
and in counties for the goals program are being asked to continue to emphasize 
the need for increased efficiency in production thus contributing to more efficient 
use of manpower. ‘They are being encouraged to continue the close cooperation 
with local boards by providing them with production information useful in the 
classification of agricultural registrants. The State agricultural mobilization 
committees have detailed information on production goals. You may wish to 
encourage State directors to discuss these goals and what they may mean in 
terms of agricultural manpower with the mobilization committees. 

This information is being furnished to you in accordance with the Department’s 
poliey of acquainting everyone concerned with agricultural manpower problems 
with the 1952 production program. 

It is our continued desire to cooperate with your office to the fullest extent and 
I take this occasion to express my appreciation of the interest and cooperation 
by your entire organization during the past vear. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. McCormick, 
Under Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE, 


Washington, D. C., March 19, 1982. 
MEMORANDUM NO. 6, SUPPLEMENT 2 


To: State agricultural mobilization committees. 
From: Charles F. Brannan, Secretary. Chairman, National Agricultural 

Mobilization Committee. 

Subject: Assistance to Selective Service. 

Regarding memoranda Nos. 1 and 6 and supplements thereto, which refer to 
assistance to Selective Service, there is attached for your information a copy of 
Selective Service System local board memorandum No. 138, as amended on 
February 19, 1952. A copy of this revision has been forwarded to all State 
directors and local boards by the National Director of Selective Service. 

One of the primary reasons for this revision is to help insure continued coordina- 
tion of operating relationships between mobilization committees and State direc- 
tors of Selective Service together with local board personnel. Your attention is 
particularly directed to section 2 (b) and the new subsection 4 (c) which provides 
for maintenance of continued working relationships by local boards with county 
agricultural mobilization committees in order that there may at all times be mutual 
understanding of Selective Service and farm production problems. Attention is 
also directed to the last sentence of section 3, which explains the procedure for 
transferring appeals from one jurisdiction to another, and to the last sentence of 
section 4 (b) regarding requests for postponement of induction. 

The memorandum also contains a number of changes of a technical nature such 
as the recognition in section 3 that a registrant or employer may obtain information 
from an authorized representative of the agricultural mobilization committee. 

It is suggested that the provisions of this memorandum be discussed fully bv 
the State agricultural mobilization committee in order that its relationship with 
Selective Service authorities may be clearly understood. The assistay ce indicated 
in the enclosed revision is most essential in helping to achieve 1952 production 
goals. 
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We are forwarding additional copies of the revised local board memorandum 
No. 13 under separate cover in sufficient quantity to make one available to each 
county agricultural mobilization committee chairman. 


Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Secretary, to close this discussion, from my 
viewpoint at least, I do not think you have satisfactorily answered as 
to why you made that statement that you did at that meeting in St. 
Paul a week ago Saturday. Personally, I do not think there is any 
question whatever but that you do have, as Secretary, the right to put 
price supports into effect today if you saw fit to do so. That is my 
personal opinion. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You are technically right; you are practically 
as wrong as you can be. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will leave it right there. I think we have had 
a good open discussion on the matter. 

Mr. Sticier. I understand your position. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. This will conclude our 
hearings on this matter. 


MARKETING DEVICES 


Mr. Stricter. Gentlemen, we next take up marketing services. I 
will ask the reporter to insert in the record pages 60, 61, 62, and 65 
through 98 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


MARKETING SERVICES 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


The programs under this appropristion include a number of activities to 
facilitate the orderly marketing of farm products. These activities are grouped 
into five functional categories; (1) market news service, (2) inspection, grading 
and classing, and standardization, (3) improvement of marketing practices, (4) 
freight rates for farm products, and (5) regulatory activities. 

The market news service provides for the collection and dissemination of timely 
information on movemenis, supplies, demand, quality, condition, and prices of 
livestock, meats, wool, fruits, vegetables, honey, peanuts, dairy products, poultry 
products, grain, hay, feed, seed, rice, hops, beans, cotton and cottonseed, tobacco, 
naval stores, and inedible molasses. 

Inspection, grading and classing, and standardization includes developing and 
establishing standards by which quality of agricultural commodities can be 
accurately judged; providing an impartial inspection, classing and grading service 
for farmers, dealers and others on the basis of these standards; and administration 
and enforcement of regulatory and criminal provisions of statute that require the 
use of official U. 8. Standards for cotton, cotton linters, and grain sold in inter- 
state commerce and for tobacco sold at designated auction markets. 

Improvement of marketing practices includes studies and the compilation and 
dissemination of information to improve marketing methods, practices, and rro- 
cessing techniques; and the development of basic } rinciples for improvement of 
market and storage facilities. 

Freight rates for farm products provides for assistance to farmers in obtaining 
and maintaining equitable transportation rates and services through the Depart- 
ment’s participation in their behalf in formal cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and in informal negotiations with carriers and groups of carriers. 

Regulatory activities involve the administration of the following regulatory 
acts; Standard Container; United States Warehouse; Federal Seed; Packers and 
Stockyards; Tobacco Plant and Seed Exportation; Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide, and the regulatory features of the Naval Stores Act. These 
laws are designed to protect farmers and others from financial loss or personal 
injury resulting from deceptive, careless and fraudulent marketing practices. The 
administration of each includes two or more of the following: (1) licensing or 
registration, (2) supervision of operations of licensees, (3) colleetion anc testing 
of samples, and (4) handling of violations. 
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Appropriated funds: 
Estimated, 1952____ ; het $11, 540, 000 
Budget estimate, ae: Page oe tate 11, 465, 000 


MARKETING SERVICES 
Appropriation Act, Fao 5br oe .. $10, 800, 000 
Anticipated pay A aeons supplemental_ 


Base for 1953_ __- : a 11, 540, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953________ : Ree 5% Z 11, 465, 000 


Decrease (partial absorption of pay adjustment costs) ___- — 75, 000 


Project statement 


Decrease (pay 
adjustment 
absorptions) 


1952 (esti- 
mated) 


1953 (esti- 


Project mated) 


Market news service____. = : $2, 437. 741 $2, 790, 000 —$16, 400 $2, 773, 600 
(a) Gold storage reports. ___._- . (48, 042) (59, 300) (—300) (59, 000) 
(6) Cotton and cottonseed... __- (274, 545) (338, 000) (—1, 600) (336, 400) 
(c) Dairy and poultry products : (297, 864) (334, 100) (—2, 20€) (331, 900) 
(d) Fruits and vegetables } (685, 021) (761, 600) (—4, 500) (757, 100) 
(e) Grain, hay, feed, ete . (89, 0&3) (102, 100) (—700) (103, 400) 
(f) Leased wire service 3 (232, 801) (250, 500) (—700) (249, 800) 
(g) Livestock, meats and wool iS. (672, 530) (760, 600) (—5, 300) (755, 300) 
(h) Molasses and Sugarcane sirup. ..-____ (16, 800) (—100) (16, 700) 
(i) Naval stores____- (10, 716) (16, 600) (—100) (16, 5C0) 
(J) Tobacco__.- (127, 139) (150, 400) (—900) (149, 500) 
). Inspection, grading and classing, and stand- 
ardization ihebalie a 5, 858, 994 5, 974, 400 —40, 000 5, 934, 400 
(a) Cotton and cottonseed _ Sapa (2, 111, 224) (1, 745, 000) (—10. 400) (1, 734, 600) 
(6) Dairy and poultry products. . : (158, 919) (219, 000) (—1, 600) (217, 400) 
(c) Fruits and vegetables (558. 704) (714, 300) (—4, 900) (709, 400) 
(d) Grain (ineludes United States Grain 
Standards Act) ____. i : (1, 286, 582) (1. 434, 500) (—10, 400) (1, 424, 100) 
(e) Livestock, meats and wool... (104, 227) (121, 800) (—800) (121, 000) 
(f) Naval stores_. ‘ Se pineee fees (29, 896) ; (31, 300) (—200) (31. 100) 
(g) Rice, hay, beans, ete... (87, 083) (96, 400) (—7C0) (95, 700) 
(h) Liquid sugar, sirups and molasses. _- (13, 036) | (20, 5C0) (—100) (20, 400) 
i) Tonseee. icy 5... ied (1, 509. 323) (1, 591, 600) — 10. 900); (1, 580, 700) 
- Improv ement of marketing pre actices bass 409, 764 416, 400 — 2, 600 413, 800 
(a) Cotton and cottonseed _- (203, 008) (212, 500) (—1, 500) (211, 000) 
(>) Dairy and poultry nena ts. eos (90, 596) | (77, 000) (—500) (76, 500) 
(ce) Fats and oils __ (2, 244)}__. dese 
(d) Fruits and vegetables. - pid ai nee (36, 107) 8, 800) (—100), (48, 700) 
(e) Grain and grain products. _- ‘aig Co aes SNC Se 
(f) Livestock, meats, and wool (17, 150) (13, 500) (—100) (13, 400) 
(g) Market, storage, and transportation 
facilities (60, 519) 4, 600) (—400) (64, 200) 
Freight rates for farm products. Row 151, 042 85, 300 —1,300 184, 000 
Regulatory activities ___- - 1, 939, 552 2, 173, 900 —14, 700 2, 159, 200 
(a) Federal Seed Act____- f (175, 819) (235, 800) (—1, 800 (234, 000) 
” Insecticide Act _. | (499, 939) 577, 600) (—4, 000) (573, 600) 
) Naval stores and tobacco export ore (9, 885) , 600) (—100) (11, 500) 
i) Packers and Stockyards A (628, 279) 381, 600) (—4, 700) (676, 900) 
(e) Standard Container Acts (9, 566) , 400) (—100) (11, 300) 
(f) United States Warehouse Act (616, 064) 355, 900) (—4, 000) (651, 900) 
Unobligated balance ___- : 247, 407 |... me , , 
Total pay adjustment costs.................__.|{. ] 800, 000] [+8, 280] [808, 280] 
Total available or estimate. __- 11, 044, 500 , 540, 000 —75, 000 11, 465, 000 
Transfer in 1952 estimates to “Salaries and | 
expenses, Office of Information, Agriculture’’ | +1, 000 
Transferred from ‘Removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities’. _____ _. : : —316, 500 
l'ransferred to: 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
fund +150, 000 
Expenses of Defense Production ie +100, 000 
Reduction pursuant to section 1214 +10, 000 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental —740, 000 


Total appropriation or estimate... - me 10, 989, 000 10, 800, 000 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The activities under this appropriation contribute to the efficient and orderly 
marketing of the production of American agriculture and aid farmers in obtaining 
the maximum return for this production. These activities are divided into five 
functional categories as follows: 

(1) Market news service assists farmers in obtaining equitable returns for their 
products and aids in orderly marketing and prevention of waste resulting from 
local surpluses by providing timely and reliable market news on all major agri- 
cultural commodities. This is accomplished through the collection of market 
information at permanent and seasonal offices maintained in more than 100 
cities and towns and the dissemination of this information by mail, press, radi 
telephone, telegraph, bulletin boards, and trade and farm publications. 

(2) Inspection, grading and classing, and standardization activities assist 
farmers in obtaining returns for their products commensurate with quality. This 
is accomplished by (1) establishing United States standards for agricultural com- 
modities that will accurately describe their quality and condition; (2) developing 
the equipment and methods by which these standards may most effectively be 
applied; (3) providing an impartial inspection, grading, and classing service for 
producers, dealers and others on the basis of these standards; (4) broadening the 
knowledge, acceptance and use of such standards by producers, dealers, manu- 
facturers, consumers, and others through demonstrations, training courses, color 
charts and photographs, plaster models, preparation and loan or sale of copies of 
standards, ete.; and (5) administration and enforcement of regulatory and criminal 
provisions of statutes that require the use of official United States standards for 
cotton, cotton linters, and grain sold in interstate commerce and for tobacco sold 
at designated auction markets. 

(3) Improvement of marketing practices includes studies and the compilation 
and dissemination of informati»n to improve marketing methods and practices 
and processing techniques, and the development of basic principles for improve- 
ment of market and storage facilities. 

(4) Freight rates for farm products activities assist in obtaining and maintaining 
equitable transportation rates and services on farm products through the De- 
partment’s participation in cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and informal negotiations with carriers and groups of carriers. 

(5) Regulatory activities involve the administration of the Standard Container, 
United States Warehouse, Federal Seed, Packers, and Stockyards, Tobaceo Plant 
and Seed Exportation, Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Acts, and 
the ragulatory features of the Naval Stores Act. These acts regulate various 
marketing activities, and the administration of each includes two or more of the 
following: (1) licensing or registration, (2) supervision of operations of licensees 
(3) eollection and testing of samples, and (4) handling of violations. 


REVENUE 


The total cost of these services during 1951 was almost $19 million. 
other revenue collected covered over half of this expense. The statutes govern 
ing the collection of this revenue require that certain fees, receipts from sales of 
samples, etc., be deposited to Miscellaneous Receipts of the Treasury while othe: 
revenue is credited to the appropriation involved. These statutes also provid 
for the establishment of trust funds in connection with the inspection and grading 
of agricultural commodities. Fees are deposited to these trust funds and the 
inspection and grading expenses are paid from them. The table on the next 
page shows, by the five functional activities, the cost of these services by sour 
of funds. 


Fees and 


1951 


] P : 4 . scal year 
by source of funds and extent of cost of programs to taxpayer, fi J 


P ; . "Ces 8 activities 
Total cost of marketing services programs, by acti ’ 
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I. RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS-—-MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


A. Market news activity by commodity group, fiscal year 1951 





| 
Number of | Mimeo- 






































Number of F graphed | 
Commodity group | Number of | buyers and Pomeny fowl | releases to Number ov 
| field offices sellers in- casting | rowers, | mailing list 
terviewed | reports ! shippers, 
} | and others 
ee Bes ae aS ERs BEVOETY: (RE Seer isi ek See UENO See oe: 
Cold storage report... ._____- -| None 21,800 None 3 44, 000 3, 70K) 
Cotton and cottonseed: RHE ae | ery ee ® 
EE EE, See ee Schiecelny oho iiphesichsininndee ices 
Seasonal...........- 2| ers 7 Tees |: aaeeniconhal 
Li NONE eaaes a Sab 34 | 47,007 | 288 | 1, 706, 000 | 48, 026 
Dairy and poultry products___--| 32 | $1,400 | 932 13, 132, 000 | 50, 000 
Fruits and vegetables: paver Fas eto | 5% we — 
Te NE acs al i Gscactetneieiad BEE Seeker a ee ain A hoe 
irda isinad 2X denise gah OR SE BR eee See ns 3 a si 
tel is 51 | 3, 550 | 592 | 11, 632, 000 | 70, 750 
Grain, feeds, and related prod- | > } | 
tanita: chances i aacitadlndinciy ion tanta | 7 | (®) | 633 1, 487,831 | 60, 000 
Livestock, meats and wool - 37 | 3, 500 | 1, 223 | 6, 102, 276 | 23, 576 
Tobacco: Sst Oe “ORB. or ae age tae Cer eeam 
Year-round... ......-- : B hengenn-ensaeye fo onc Sapte sO] onn ows adavannlo ssn 
SONSOOA......--.-. , Sy Re bow ins oaivice eet - pape Se ae 
ee ee heeiaincibhindl TOS. 2 ee 
ER AAs Wo pe ace | 10 | 7975 36 822, 148 5, 300 
' ; 








1 In addition, 5 television stations carried market news regularly. 

2 Information supplied by operators of cold storage warehouses. 

3 In addition to these releases dealing solely with cold storage holdings, the cold storage information is 
included in many of the commodity market news releases which give it a circulation of about 316,000. 


4 During marketing season (usually August through January) 2,500 or more gins report prices on cotton- 
seed 


5 Includes all respondents, such as stores, truckers, and railroads. 


6 A total of 550 contracts were made for each market reporting period or a total for the year of about 15,500 
contracts. 


7 Reflects only quarterly stocks report. Information for other market news reports obtained from sum- 
marizing data on sales tickets attached to lots of tobacco at auction markets. 


B. Additions, changes and specific improvements in service during 1951 

1. Wholesale meat trade reports on current prices by class, weight and grade 
selections for the Philadelphia market were begun November 1, 1950. 

2. Weekly reports covering number of head, average weight and average priccs 
of stocker and feeder cattle and calves were initiated at Denver, Oklahoma City, 
and Fort Worth markets. 

3. Initiated reports on fruits and vegetables shipped by truck in Arizona, 
California, Florida, and the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. This project is 
a cooperative enterprise—the States handling the operating detail and the Federal! 
Government bearing a portion of the cost. 

4. Initiated fruit and vegetable reports on truck receipts at Denver, Detroit, 
and Seattle. 

5. Inaugurated a market news service on naval stores with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga. Reports quote prices received by primary dealers for processed 
turpentine and rosin sold in domestic and export channels and prices for crude 
gum received by producers. 

6. Coverage of poultry markets was expanded greatly during the year. Broiler 
price and condition data were expanded at Birmingham, Ala., the Batesville- 
Floral area of Arkansas, and the Delmarva area. 

7. Reporting of dressed poultry prices at Cleveland and cut-up poultry prices 
at Seattle were initiated. 

8. In cooperation with the State of Pennsylvania, a dairy and poultry reporting 
service was initiated at Pittsburgh. 

9. The weekly livestock reports from Denver, Fort Worth, San Francisco, 
Spokane, and Billings have been expanded to inélude prices and sale conditions 
of livestock sold for immediate or future delivery in the range areas of the 15 
Western States. These data are provided by arrangements with productio! 
credit associations, banks, and other livestock lending agencies, and livestock 
buyers and marketing agencies. 
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10. Entered into cooperative eements with (a) Tennessee for seasonal office 
on strawberries and vegetables at Humboldt, and (b) Arizona to extend the leased 
wire to Phoenix and Yuma for more rapid and improved service. 

11. Extended Federal-State service on grain and feed in the 10 southern and 
southeastern States providing farmers and feeders in these States with current 
information on prices and conditions in grain and feed markets. 


C. Molasses and livestock projects previously carried on under RMA as pilot studies 
. on service basis in 1952 


1. Three projects initiated as pilot studies under authority of the Research and 
Marketing Act were placed on a service basis July 1, 1951. 

(a) Service on inedible molasses consists of a weekly report on prices, supply, 
demand and a general summary of market conditions at the 18 major port ter- 
minals in the United States and prices at six majer inland feed-mixing centers. 
Beet molasses prices are obtained for four major producing areas and six major 
consuming markets; citrus molasses data from eight Florida shipping points; and 
hydrol (corn) molasses information from three production points. Approximstely 
2,500 mimeographed reports are issued weekly. 

(b) Supervision is now maintained over the application of live animal grade 
standards. Such supervision results in greater uniformity among market re- 
porters in the use of these standards and consequently more accurate price 
quotations. 

(c) Data on weekly and monthly estimates of slaughter and meat production 
under Federal inspection are gathered and disseminated to producers, industry and 
others. These date are used also by the Department in planning production, 
marketing, and other programs. 


II, INSPECTION, GRADING AND CLASSING, AND STANDARDIZATION 


A. Volume of service—Volume of inspections and gradings, by commodity groups, 
fiscal years 1949-51 





Commodity group \F iscal year 1949 | Fiscal year 1950 | Fiscal year 1951 
| 


| 





Fresh fruits and vegetables wach or carlot equiv ee: 





me Ceeevines Wires... oo 127, 602 76, 709 | 91, 969 
At shipping points___- =» b ihdndind bac auk bab os deta 1, 003, 730 | 1, 165, 795 | 1, 242, 709 
Total carlots..______- ste: ag tga ip 89 hs Toa 1, 131, 332 | 1, 242, 504 1, 334, 678 
Processed fruits and yegetables: } 
Canned products (cases) 5 eae 91, 323, 091 104, 647, 090 150, 568, 127 
Frozen, dried and miscellaneous (pounds). --.------}| 1,287, 535,756 | 1, 215, 538, 071 1, 108, 308, 818 
Marine products, canned (cases). - Bias moeeaere 553, 013 | 135, 660 1, 061, 247 
Dairy products: | 
Butter, cheese, dry skim milk, butter spreads, and | | 
oils (pounds) ai banig>aqoea maki | 1,070, 559, 887 1, 650, 879, 659 1, 512, 314, 501 
Evaporated milk (cases) - REISE EP eS et 3, 751, 298 1, 406, 315 1, 024, 375 
Poultry products: 
Shell eggs (cases) Spisl cies oe ean onsen eCaites ana Seiad 13, 157, 082 14, 272, 824 14, 776, 822 
Pees Gee COONMNEES) oe ! 635, 619, 267 797, 169, 847 644, 549, 390 
SNE MINI ies 45 dips emntdde enece scan wsAvavent 602, 518, 201 901, 636, 462 1, 053, 782, 884 
Grain and related products: 
Grain (bushels) ___._-. _..---------| 4, 544,055,000 | 4, 036, 356, 000 4, 650, $22, 000 
Rice, beans, and peas (100-pound bags) vaaiwabs | 25, 092, 394 31, 048, 238 33, 256, 000 
pO) EES a ‘ wa inne 86, 948 54, 452 59, 235 
ES The Se nie” Ee ss cds | 259, 264 | 231, 026 275, 853 
Seed verification and reverification (pounds) : 46, 006, 989 85, 290, 000 62, 082, 000 
Miscellaneous commodities (certificates issued) 33, 142 12,715 9, 465 
Meat and meat we eee: | 
Beef 4 EE OL See ‘ | 2,138, 501, 156 2, 163, 378, 000 3, 198, 081, 000 
Veal and calf tee aisha as w sherk caliente i bie 115, 829, 960 102, 014, 000 163, 907, 000 
Lamb and mutton_..................-- ‘eos res 118, 607, 049 114, 371, 000 | 152, 059, 000 
ENA PE pra ST gee 98, 274, 439 270, 696, 000 185, 195, 000 
Total, meat and meat cain Sai bonis 2, 471, 212, 604 2, 650, 4 59, 000 3, 699, 99, 242, 000 
Wool (samples tested) - steses : } 105 24 
Cottonseed (samples analy zed) - boa BG 155, 521 159, 1: 35 88, 623 
Cotton (total classifications) . + : 15, 972, 898 | 15, 778, 313 8, 555, 675 
Tobaceo (pounds inspected at auction markets)._____. | 1,973,000,000 | 1,956,000,000 | 2, 020, 000, 000 
Naval stores: | 
Rosin (total 520-pound drum one ss | 911, 654 | 810, 475 | 570, 643 


Turpentine (total gallon Sener. a ee 6, 271, 413 8, 335, 021 8, 981, 055 
Cotton linters (total classifications) - i ai Bt RNS ar 214, 500 172, 372 
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B. Financing 

1. Funds available-—The work under this project relating to cotton and cotton- 
seed, grain and tobacco, and the standardization activities for all commodity 
groups are financed largely from the appropriation, . For other commodities, fees 
collected for the service are used to pay a large part of the expenses of the 
inspection work. 

The provision in the 1952 Agricultural Appropriation Act authorizes advances 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation as needed in addition to other funds 
available, to assure ability to perform the classing of cotton and the grading of 
tobacco without charge to producers. The Corporation is to be reimbursed 
through subsequent appropriations for marketing services to the extent necessary 
to make the Corporation whole for costs of classing and grading commodities not 
placed under commodity loan. 

2. Revenue and net cost of service.—Certain items of revenue other than the 
earnings used to defray expenses are deposited to ‘“‘Miscellaneous receipts’’ of the 
Treasury. The net cost of this project in 1951 to the taxpayer was about 
$4,000,009, or 28.5 percent of the total cost of the program. 


C. Inspection rates 


Inspection rates are changed from time to time as necessary in order to provide 
revenue more nearly commensurate with cost. 

1. Changes in contracts covering charges for dressed poultry inspection were 
made effective July 23, 1950. 

2. Meat-grading fees were increased from $3 to $3.60 per hour effective 
April 23, 1951. 

3. At the close of the vear revisions in rates for inspection and grading of 
processed fruits and vegetables and fresh fruits and vegetables at terminal markets 
were being processed and were made effective in July 1951. 

4. Revisions in naval-stores rates are being processed and will go into effect 
later in the current fiscal year. 


D. Recent developments in inspection, grading, and classing activities in specific 
commodity fields 

1. Cotton and cottonseed —(a) The 1950-51 cotton production in the United 

States totaled 9.9 million running bales, about 38 percent smaller than that of the 

preceding vear. This reduction is reflected in a substantially smaller volume of 

cotton classed. Preliminary indications are, however, that in 1951-52 about 15.8 

million bales will be produced of which two-thirds or 11 million bales will be 


classed campared with about 5 million bales in 1950-51 or half of that year’s 
crop. 


Growth of classification service for grower members of cotton improvement groups 
(Smith-Doxey amendment) 














| | 2. Percent 

_ Crop | Members | pe rer of crop 

~ classified 

— | 1938 | 18, 589 83, 592 0 
RSS EE LS SE GI: LIS apie wine 938 | , HRS » 8 
ee ere Pee a, cern "| 1939 64,399 265, 090 2.3 
SES eR on ome | 1940 | 128,216 | 1,530, 764 12.4 
REYES SEL RR Se REL EIT | 1941 | 278,782 | 2) 520, 083 24.0 
MRR tad ta | 1942 281,100 | 3,567,095 28.7 
SE cal Se REC RR LEE NS | 1943 | 2815493 | 3350, 622 30.1 
1945 ; | 1944 | 318,700 | 4,089, 117 34.1 
VL SRO een en -| 1945 | 3425900 | 2) 905, 437 32.8 
FR A CE SRE Rei 1946 | 343.704 | 2,580,273 30.2 
aE AR RSE UA ORION 2 | 1947 | 346,500 | 4309, 581 7.3 
EEE EOE EP aa ge Tan eee 6 | 1948 | 371,061 | 8,066,734 54.3 
Re POE GF 9: ORT NRE | 1949 | 497,064 | 10,355,955 65.1 
ee ee bE. BhAb tall | 1950 | 507,873 | 5,215, 406 52.7 








(b) Cotton fiber testing service: The number of fiber and spinning tests per- 
formed for cotton breeders and others totaled 40,663 in 1951, compared with 38,637 
during the previous year. Fees collected for deposit to the Treasury totaled 
$31,899 for 1951. ‘This service has aided cotton breeders, in particular, in facili- 
tating the development of improved varieties and strains of cotton. 

(c) Cotto~seed inspection: Cottonseed inspection certificates were issued by 
25 licensed cottonseed chemists on approximately 55 percent of the crop last year. 
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2. Dairy and poultry products.—(a) Volume of cheese graded in 1951 increased 
over 30 percent in comparison with 1950. This increase was due to the fact that 
a larger quantity of CCC-owned cheese was sold in 1951 than in 1950. 

(6) Continuous inspection or grading service was carried on in 1951 at 98 dairy- 
products processing plants. This program, initiated upon request in 1947 for 
cheese, now covers butter, dry skim and evaporated milk, in some plants. 

(c) The increase reflected in poultry is due principally to two facts: (1) the 
natural growth of the service as production increased and (2) large volume of 
poultry purchased by the Army. 

3. Fruits and vegetables.—(a) Over 1.3 million carlots of fresh products were 
inspected which was a new record high. There was a general increase in all types 
of inspection work, except commercial work in receiving markets and continuous 
inspection under consumer grades which, together, accounted for less than 50,000 
carlots. 

(b) There was a substantial increase in inspection of all processed fruits and 
vegetables except dried fruit, which was due largely to the reduced 1950 production 
of that product. Zi 

(c) A new agreement was entered into to extend inspection service of fresh 
fruits and vegetables to Puerto Rico. 

(d) Continuous factory inspection was approved for 104 companies with 134 
plants in 1951. The volume packed under continuous inspection reflected an 
increase of 5.6 million cases of canned and 156 million pound of frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 

4. United States Grain Standards Act.—(a) Coverage: During 1951, original 
inspection of grain was available under the United States Grain Standards Act 
at 150 established inspection points and 96 additional designated points. There 
were 494 inspectors licensed under the act. Appeal services were available at 
35 district offices and 7 suboffices. 

(b) Inspections and appeals: (1) Inspectors licensed and supervised under the 
act performed nearly 2.5 million inspections of grain—the largest number in 
history. 

(2) The volume of appeals decided by the district offices increased slightly 
from approximately 74,000 appeals in 1950 to 79,000 during 1951. Additional 
page for appeals had to be canceled or denied because of inability to handle 
them. 

(3) Several problems were encountered in connection with interpretations of 
official standards in inspection of grain. These included: 

(a) Serious frost damage to large quantities of wheat and some barley from 
Montana through the Dakotas. 

(b) Considerable quantities of grain sorghums harvested in the southwestern 
States were immature because of early frost. Many of these lots carried an odor 
not common to newly harvested grain and which was confused with a sour odor 
indicating unsound or out-of-condition grain. Very close supervision was neces- 
sary to assure proper recognition of this odor by all inspectors. 

(c) Over most of the hard red spring and hard red winter wheat areas conditions 
with respect to germ-damaged wheat were the worst in history. This condition 
always delays inspection and makes intermarket uniformity of grade difficult to 
maintain. 


Volume of inspection and appeal activities under the United States Grain Standards 
Act, fiscal years 1946-51 


























$$ $$$? Bae PBS amdactere 8 NSE PRI al 
} 
Activity 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
| 
Total number of inspections. ----..._----- 2, 063, 823 (2, 117,641 (2, 100, 479 |2,318, 304 |2,120, 050 | 2, 440, 607 
Inspections supervised by Federal super- 
visors (does not include appeals) ---.---- 109,605 | 140,307 | 126,040 | 129,292 127, 995 110, 142 
Percent of inspection supervised . ..._.---- 5.3 6.6 6.0 5.6 6.0 4.5 
Appeals to district offices decided _-_------- 53, 128 46, 640 56, 687 80, 954 73, 743 79, 053 
Original grade sustained (percent)... -.--- 55 57 59 58 66 63 
Original grade changed (percent) --- nad 45 43 41 42 34 37 
Appeals carried to appeal boards. ..__.-. -- 425 462 631 901 1, 098 910 
Supervisors grade sustained (percent) -_._- 78 7 88 80 81 83 
Supervisors grade changed (percent) - ----- 22 21 17 20 19 17 
oar of grain produced—crop year— . 
CN sc. once ecibi ccpeelals ccinaniiiah teal 6, 512, 838 {5,577,848 (7, 240,105 (16,522,577 |16,239,670 | 16, 510, 613 
Quantity of grain inspected (1,000 bu.) ..--}4, 133, 866 |4, 097, 624 |4, 050,195 | 4,544,055 | 4,036,356 | 4, 650, 822 
Tota] number of certificates issued -------- 2,117,376 |2, 164, 743 * 157, 796 | 2,400,159 | 2,194,851 | 2, 520,570 








! Preliminary. 
94651—52—pt. 287 


12A1 
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5. Livestock, meats, and wool.—(a) Meat grading: Compulsory grading of al! 
meats, except pork, was required effective May 7, 1951, in accordance with OPS 
regulations. About 300 additional graders were recruited and given intensified 
training in order to handle requests of slaughterers for official grading. Costs 
of this grading service are paid from fees collected from packers. 

6. Naval stores.—(a) Inspection and certification of rosin totaled 571,000 drums 
in the fiscal year 1951 as compared with 810,000 the previous year. This reduced 
volume is explained principally by the smaller gum crop and the increased quantity 
of rosin piped hot (and without opportunity for inspection) to adjacent consumer 
plants for conversion to synthetic resins, paper size, and ester gum. The trend 
toward increased inspection of rosin in bags and tank cars (as opposed to drums) 
continued in fiscal year 1951. 

(b) Volume of naval stores inspected, fiscal years 1946 to 1951: 











| } 
Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
| | 

Drums of rosin (520 Ibs.) _.-.........--.--- 114,214 | 167,825 | 438,320 | 874,925 | 762,958 491, 916 
OEE OS RS! Mesos 25,894 | 170,538 | 171,648 | 209, 583 266, 435 
Tank cars of rosin.__.....----- ey er nit: eee 33 87 15 35 159 
Drums of turpentine (55 gals.) ..........- 2, 247 747 2, 952 2, 121 10, 201 18, 630 
ee es I gg wind meee 65 174 185 197 141 
Tank steamers of turpentine (gals.) - -_....).........-}.....-222 foc ccf ee 2, 140, 176 
Gallons of turpentine in miscellaneous 

ana bbset del cckdeeerte hte tachanne su 52,935 |2, 696, 633 |4, 674, 758 (6, 197,966 | 4,970, 229 




















7. Rice, hay, beans, peas, seed, hops, and miscellaneous agricultural commodities.— 
(a) The total number of inspections performed was 69,493 compared with 75,046 
in 1950. The inspection of miscellaneous commodities was unusually small 
because of reduced volume of purchase by Government agencies. 

(b) The instructions and procedure for origin verification of seed were amended 
effective July 1, 1951 to provide for origin verification of Canadian alfalfa. 

8. Sirups, liquid sugar, and molasses.—(a) Tentative grade standards for liquid 
sugar, refiners _— sugarcane sirup, and edible sugarcane molasses, developed 
with Research and Marketing Act funds during 1949 and 1950 were issued for the 
first time in September 1950. During 1951 these standards were demonstrated to 
producers and distributors and tested under trade conditions to determine their 
workability in actual commercial practice. Many changes are being made in the 
standards prior to the formal issuance. 

(b) Work was initiated to determine the most efficient type of inspection and 
grading service for these products. It is anticipated that grading and inspection 
service for sugarcane sirup will be made available for the 1951 crop. eins 
services with respect to the other products are being planned and will be available 
after grade standards are officially issued. 

9. Tobacco.—All of the 170 tobacco auction markets were federally inspected 
in 1951. This was only one more than during the previous year, but the total 
volume of tobacco inspected increased nearly 65 million pounds. The increase in 
flue-cured more than offset decreases in all other kinds. 

(a) Number of markets and volume of tobacco inspected: 





Fiscal years 
































Item ——— &— Se 
1937* 1945 | 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Number of markets_-_-...----.-.---.- 136 145 148 152 153 156 169 170 
Number of designated markets - -- 20 141 142 147 151 152 158 168 
Number of markets inspected --_-___- 20 110 117 147 153 155 169 170 
Number of sets of buyers !___-_.___- 26 147 160 206 217 218 228 230 
Tobacco inspected at auction mar- 
kets (1,000,000 pounds) __........-- 169 1, 478 1,685 | 2,273 2, 045 1, 973 1, 956 2, 020 
Percent of total pounds sold at 
AS RS tee 6 SER AR OS 15.1 77.1 83.5 99. 2 98.8 | 99.9+ 100 100 





*First year of operation under act of 1935, 
1 A set of tobacco graders (averaging 3) is required for each set of buyers. 
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(b) Volume of inspection of tobacco by class for fiscal year 1951: 





























nom | 
oO - 
Sets of Pounds in- Pereent 
Class of tobacco — buyers Pounds sold | spected inspected 
inspected* | 
Auction markets: } 
(SE eae Boe ee 88 | 140 | 1,378, 202,416 | 1,378, 202, 416 100 
I nesikindppakeu senna abi 10 | 13 54, 217, 202 | 54, 217, 202 100 
SS TELLERS | 10 | 6 28, 506, 029 28, 506, 029 100 
Pe iat a RRA ae 58 | 66 | 526,147,454 | 526,147, 454 100 
esteem oeegeaener ae 4 | 5| 32,543,962 | 32, 543, 962 100 
a: yi peat coibiente cist 170 230 | 2, 019, 617, 063 | 2, 019, 617, 063 100 
Cooperative marketing associations. _- -- -|---------- ads Seto [.----<0~-<----- 162, 327, 306 100 
Grand total................. eee Sr ae sseialh song Leiichenighickiinired | 2,181, 944, 369 |... 





* Includes inspections made on a reimbursable basis at 2 markets since they were not designated in fiseal 
year 1951. 


(c) Because of limited facilities, the assistance to farmers and others in con- 


nection with the proper sorting and preparation of tobacco for market was 
drastically curtailed. 


Ill, IMPROVEMENT OF MARKETING PRACTICES 


A. Fruit and vegetable bulletins 


Since the inauguration of the standardization, inspection, and grading programs 
there has been a great demand from growers, shippers, sorters, dealers, and others 
for information dealing with the best practices to be used in the harvesting, grad- 
ing, packing, and distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables for market. Bulle- 
tins have proved to be the best method of disseminating this information to the 
general public. Two bulletins ‘‘Preparing Strawberries for Market” and ‘Pre- 
paring Peaches for Market’’ were completely rewritten and printed for distribu- 
tion. These bulletins, both of which are in great demand, had been out of print 
for a number of years. 


B. Possible arrangements of railroad tracks at stores in wholesale produce markets 

This study, initiated in 1949 to determine the comparative cost and efficiency 
of various track arrangements, was completed in 1951. The report consisting of 
39 pages, which provides a comparison of 11 different track arrangements, has 
been published, and distributed to produce market managers, railroad companies, 
and trade association officials. 


C. Criteria for planning a wholesale frozen-food distribution plant 


General wholesale operations were studied in 32 plants. From these, 12 repre 
sentative plants were studied in detail as to arrangement and layout of facilities 
and handling methods used. A preliminary report entitled ‘Planning a Whole- 
sale Frozen Food Distribution Plant’? has been prepared covering (1) essential 
features of a wholesale frozen-food distribution plant, (2) use of public warehouses 
versus the construction of private facilities for the long-term storage of frozen foods 
by wholesalers, (3) planning private facilities for long-term storage, (4) compara- 
tive labor costs for assembling orders under currently used methods, (5) suggested 
layout and methods of operating order-assembly rooms, (6) selection and use of 
materials-handling equipment, (7) principles of layout and design for plant as a 
whole, and (8) selecting a desirable site for the wholesaler’s plant. The final 
report will be available in 1952. A number of frozen food distributors who are 
planning the construction of new facilities or the remodeling of old have held their 
plans in abeyance pending completion of the study. 


D. Factors that affect the success of wholesale markets for farm products 


The first phase of a study undertaken to determine the factors that affect the 
suecess of wholesale markets for various types of farm and food products deals 
with shipping-point markets for fruits and vegetables. An analysis of the data 
and records obtained from approximately 100 markets located at various points 
in the United States has been completed. The report, which will be published in 
1952, includes a description of the functions performed by these shipping-point 
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markets and the types of marketing agencies which use the facilities. To be 
successful, a shipping-point market needs to handle daily a minimum of 5 equiva- 
lent carloads, or about 2,500 packages. Of the markets considered to be highly 
successful, only one reported an average of fewer than 50 growers selling daily. [f 
a relatively large and dependable daily volume of sales is maintained, the number 
of growers selling daily is not particularly significant. 


E. Factors that govern the success of country elevators 


A report will be published in 1952 on the findings of a study the objectives of 
which are to determine what location, construction, design, size, equipment, and 
method of operation are desirable for a country elevator, how much the facilities 
will cost, and how they can be financed. This study was begun during the latter 
part of 1949 in response to requests received from agricultural institutions; inde- 
pendent, line, and cooperative elevator organizations; and railroad, industrial, and 
farmer groups, The report, now in preliminary form, indicates that country 
elevator grain storage space, as found in Indiana, was primarily used for current 
grain-handling operations and was not of appreciable significance in the general 
grain-storage situation. Supplemental sideline enterprises carried on by country 
elevators were major factors in determining financial suecess, with the grain- 
marketing function being of minor importance. 


F, Types of ownership and methods of financing wholesale produce markets 

To meet the needs of State and local groups interested in selecting the proper 
type of ownership and investigating various methods of financing improved market 
facilities, work was started in July 1950 on the preparation of a manual covering 
these subjects. In this manual the public character of markets is discussed and 
the essentials of desirable ownership which will protect the interest of the public 
and the users of such facilities are outlined. The report appraises five different 
types of ownership, points out possible sources of funds, and discusses the different 
types of collateral usually required of different types of borrowers. The manual 
will be published in 1952. “ 


G. Regional marketing research 


Assistance was given to State agricultural experiment stations in connection 
with regional marketing research projects dealing with fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, poultry products, livestock and meat, and cotton. This included 
grading services, where required, and consultation and coordination in those 
phases of the projects where experience and knowledge of marketing gained in 
the regular work under this appropriation was needed by the experiment stations. 
H. Banana repacking facility 

A study of a design of a banana ripening, grading, and repacking facility as a 
part of a wholesale produce unit to be incorporated into the design of market 
facilities in specific locations was undertaken in 1951. A report will be issued in 
1952 showing the arrangement of machinery and equipment in relation to storage 
and ripening rooms, and can be used as a guide in setting up banana ripening and 
repacking facilities within old or new structures in central produce markets. 


I, when psn efficiency of facilities and handling methods in the assembly of poultry 
and eggs 

The specific objectives of the work currently under way are to determine the 
different types of marketing facilities at assembly points; to inventory, categorize, 
and evaluate the different types of materials-handling equipment; to determine 
the space requirements for different volumes of products handled; to develop the 
principles involved and develop improved lay-outs and designs for different types 
and sizes of poultry and egg assembly facilities; and to determine on an over-all 
plant basis the comparative efficiency of different materials-handling systems and 
methods which will provide a basis for selecting plants for case studies of materials- 
handling equipment and methods. 


J. Other research studies 


1. A reciprocating cleaning and moting device which has been developed at the 
United States Ginning Laboratory for incorporating in conventional gin stands 
was subjected to extensive laboratory testing during the 1950-51 ginning season. 
The results of these tests indicate that on a weight basis, the “recipro-cleancr” 
removed approximately 50 percent more motes and foreign material than were 
removed by gin stands operating without the device. Fiber and spinning tests 
failed to disclose any fiber damage. 
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2. An automatic mechanical sampling device has been developed which 
extracts @ representative cross section of a bale of cotton during the ginning 

rocess. The use of this equipment will obviate the need for cutting samples from 
bales, thus eliminating waste of cotton and damage to bale packages. ‘Two 
reports have been published as a result of this study: “The Sampling of Cotton 
Bales as Related to Marketing,” in November 1950 and “Automatic Mechanical 
Equipment for Sampling Bales During Ginning,” in March 1951. It is planned to 
install this device in a commercial gin in the Mississippi Delta for operation 
during the 1951-52 ginning season. The samples obtained will be used as a basis 
for marketing the cotton. Further study will be directed toward simplifying the 
equipment and reducing the cost of its manufacture. 

3. A study of costs and quality of ginning services performed by commercial 
gins in south Louisiana was completed in 1951. The results were published by 
Louisiana State University in March 1951 as bulletin No. 450 “Quality of Ginning 
Services in Relation to Cost of Ginning in South Louisiana, 1948 and 1949.” 
Similar studies are in progress in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta area, in the Rio 
Grande and Pecos areas of New Mexico and west Texas, and in the Piedmont 
area of Georgia, and will continue in 1952. 


IV. FREIGHT RATES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


A. Actions taken during fiscal year 1951 


1. The Department participated in 56 formal litigation actions before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, initiated 2 court appeals, and carried on 43 
informal negotiations with carriers and carrier associations. 

2. The various agricultural commodities affected by the above actions are as 
follows: 

Number of 
Type of action: actions 
Cotton and cottonseed 
Dairy and poultry products 
Fruits and vegetables_—_____._- 
Grain and grain products-_-_- See 
Livestock and meats. _____._..______- 


I ee ouhahe ROS aie a 
Teen ee ie eee TAL ot ce Ne eee 
Fertilizers and fertilizer material es NE SA eA FA ROARS SSSI EA 


MR is a eae wes Z .. 101 
B. Penefits to producers 

1. The Railway Express Agency petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an increase of rates on the transportation of small lots of agricultural 
commodities. The proposal included an increase of 57 cents to the present first- 
class rate, the second-class rate was to be 75 percent of the first-class rate on 
articles of food and drink, and all articles of food and drink were to move on the 
basis of the proposed second-class rate. Most of these items now move on specific 
tariffs, and rates are much lower than the second-class rates proposed by the 
Railwey Express Agencv. The Department, together with representatives of 
producers and shippers, contested the proposed rate increases before the ICC in 
widely separated areas of the country and more recently at finel hearings which 
began June 18, 1951, in New York City. On the basis of the facts presented, no 
interim inerease was granted in this case. 

2. Railroads serving the ports of New York, Boston, and Portland, Maine, 
proposed to equalize rates for grain for export from Buffalo and Oswego, N. Y., 
to compare with rates to and from Philadelphia and Baltimore. The proposal 
would reduce the rates to New York, Boston, and Portland by one-half cent per 
100 pounds. The ICC disapproved the proposed changes after investigation by 
that agency found the proposed rates were not just and reasonable. The case 
was taken to the Federal court which now has it under consideration. The 
Department has taken an active part in the case because of its interest in the 
application of export rates on agricultural commodities, in port equalization and 
in the use of ports by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

3. Over a period of years, raw-shelled peanuts from certain producing areas in 
the Southeast have been moving to the port of Savannah for export without 
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established export rates. Because of the nonexistence of tariffs for certain ports 
of origin, nuts have been moving to this port for export on domestic rates which 
are considerably higher than points of origin that are covered by export tariffs to 
and through the port of Savannah. The ICC denied the appeal for equalization 
of rates and consideration is now being given by the Department to appeal to 
the courts for a more equitable decision. 

4. The Department, acting on behalf of producers and shippers, petitioned the 
ICC to increase the number of exempt agricultural products for shipment by 
nonregulated motor carriers. On the basis of the petition, the Commission re- 
versed some of its former rulings by declaring certain products exempt and added 
to the exempt list many other commodities which it had not previously considered. 
The outcome was generally advantageous to the producers because they may now 
use nonregulated motor carriers to a much greater extent and, by so doing, many 
distribution problems will be minimized and the exempted products can move 
from the producer to the consuming areas at lower rates. 

5. The ICC has held illegal the practice by exempt motor carriers of leasing 
equipment and drivers on a single-trip basis to regulated motor carriers. The 
Department, acting on behalf of producers and exempt motor carriers of agri- 
cultural commodities, is appealing this decision to the courts in order to preserve 
efficient and economical transportation of agricultural commodities. The Depart- 
ment believes that this ruling is discriminatory to the farmer, shipper and producer 
of agricultural commodities because it will reduce the number of motor vehicles 
available in producing areas and cause waste of food products. 

6. During the year, a series of studies entitled ‘Factors Affecting Freight Rates 
on Agricultural Cotamodities’’ was begun. The first completed work “The Rail- 
road Passenger Deficit’? was processed and released as a Department publication 
in May 1951. The second study in the series “Railroad Economics Through Die- 
selization” is under way and should be ready for release shortly. Both of these 
studies were used as exhibits by the Department in its presentation in combating 
the general freight rate increase requested by the railroads, Ex parte No. 175, 


V. REGULATORY ACTIVITIES 
A. Federal Seed Act 

1. Import actions 

(a) The total number of pounds of agricultural and vegetable seed offered from 
foreign countries and tested in 1951 was 1% million more than in 1950. Approxi- 
mately 1% million pounds of crimson clover seed were refused, as offered, because 
of low germination. Of this amount 800,000 pounds remained refused after an 
attempt to reclean. There was an increase in the number of kinds of grass seeds 
imported, particularly those adapted to the Southern States. 

b) Import activities, fiscal years 1945-61: 





Activity 04: 1946 | 1947 48 | 1950 | 1951 
| | | 








Total import actions ! ae .-.-| 3,632 | 3,736 | 5,791] 5, | 8,295) 7,761 | 
Lots offered for importation... .___-- : 3,258 | 3,448 | 5,399 | 5, y, 7, 218 
Lots permitted entry as offered_. , 2,842 | 3,063 4,858 | 5, 6, 37! 6,775 | 7,155 


8, 005 


7, 692 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘y 


Lots denied entry as offered SF oe 5 385 | 541 | 443 537 
Kinds of seed imported etuhedmeenabaiedl 9 | 8 | 101| 105 | 112 
Pounds of seed offered for importation (mil- | 

ee BRS SSSA ee A ---| 75. 70.5} 69.1} tr .9 | 102.2) 103.9 








' Includes action taken on lots rejected once and acted on again after cleaning, ete. 


2. Interstate violations.—(a) Apparent violations of the act in interstate com- 
merce continue to be reported for investigation in numbers greater than the staff 
is able to investigate promptly. During the year the shortage of northern hardy 
alfalfa seed and the ample supply of southern seed created an unusually wide 
difference in price and an unusual temptation to misrepresent the origin of southern 
alfalfa seed. As a result of investigations, nearly 1% million pounds of alfalfa 
seed were known to have been misrepresented as to origin of which over 800,000 
pounds were seized and relabeled or stained before being released for export or 
domestic sale. The number of actions pending in Federal court has increased, 
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(b) Interstate investigations and actions, fiscal years 1946-51: 








Cases for investigation: j { 
Total to be investigated Lae A PEES : 1, 199 1,482 | 1,367 | 1,128 
Investigations completed Ra 5 | 864] 1,034]; 693 
Pending at end of year__.._.__._.- saitsgek ca 52 | 431 | 618 | 333 | 435 

Administrative actions: | | | | 
No action warranted ........ __- ae | 96 | 0 | 236; 322) 174 
Warnings issued. i AS ge S81 | 539 566 660 | 475 
Cited for hearings. _____-_- ae SO Fee 76 | 103 | 46 
Seizures recommended ___- : P | ¢ 13 | 11 | 12 

SS Cre 4 | sl | 34 | 39 | 42 
Criminal actions recommended : 1 (43)| (18) 

Court actions: 
Criminal actions terminated Caw t 5 | ( 14 | 13 
Criminal actions pending at end of year } ; 10 | 15 

Seizure actions terminated -___- mae an K d | i 16 } 12 
Seizure actions pending at end of year_. pt bes 3 4 4 


Item | 198 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
| 
| 








1 Often several alleged violations are combined into one court action. The number of court actions in- 
volved is shown in parentheses. 


3. Seed testing.—(a) There were 600 more samples tested during the past fiscal 
year than in 1950. Continued attention was given to the labeling of seed as to 
variety which has resulted in a substantial improvement in the variety represen- 
tations contained in seed catalogs. Differences in methods followed in different 
countries in testing seed in foreign commerce has resulted in continued effort 
throughout the year to standardize the methods of testing through the facilities 
of the International Seed Testing Association. 

(b) Volume of seed testing work, fiscal years 1946-51: 





Activity 


Seed samples tested in connection with: 
Imports (including check tests) -- -___- 3, 3 | 7 7, 696 | 7,790 
Interstate shipments 7 353 | 530 | 1, 934 | 
Variety tests_....... sibs ving oF: | 1,111 


Miscellaneous. 594 








| 
Total tests... 335 | 73 | 12,280} 11,435} 12,035 
i I 








B. Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 


(a) Original and supplemental registrations of economic poisons during the year 
totaled 6,991 bringing the number of registrations since the act became effective 
to 36,486. Manufacturers of agricultural insecticides, confronted with critical 
shortages of some required raw materials, produced an increasing number of new 
chemicals during the year for use in economic poisons. A number of these were 
released for general use after comprehensive testing, while others were rejected for 
want of sufficient information regarding their effectiveness against pests, and 
reactions affecting public safety. 

New formulations involving substitution of raw materials in proven insecticides 
made necessary many new registrations and amendments to existing registrations. 
Chemical and biological methods for the detection of 2.4-D were developed after 
serious injury to cotton resulting from the use of insecticides containing small 
amounts of 2.4-D-type weed killer. In the field of rodenticides, many squill 
preparations were found to be weak and ineffective. Adulteration appeared in 
the field of pine oil, cresylic acid and quaternary disinfectants and a number of 
these ordinarily used for protection of public health were found to be of little 
value. 
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Registration activities, fiscal years 1948-51 





Activity 1951 





16, 609 
378 


16, 987 








Registrations: 
Original rogistrations.....2.... 5.2 --- 6. cl... 3, 422 
Supplemental registrations _- 3, 569 





T 200 6, 991 
Letters of criticism written __- 13, 804 


Pending at end of year 29 378 269 

















1R ration work was started Oct. 2, 1947. 
2 Includes original submission, submissions of corrected labeling and supplemental submissions in in- 
stances where the originally registered products were in some manner changed after registration. 


2. Enforcement.—(a) Examinations of samples of economic poisons declined 
7 percent from 1950 to a total of 2,062 of which 1,212, or 59 percent, had not 
previously appeared in interstate commerce. Of these, 467 were found to be so 
seriously misbranded, adulterated, or otherwise in violation of the law as to warrant 
citation or seizure. Seizure proceedings were initiated on 54 shipments including 
48 different economic poisons with prosecution being recommended on 20 ship- 
ments against 7 different manufacturers. 


Enforcement activities, fiscal years 1945-51 





Activity 1946 1947 1948 





Samples examined: 
Not previously sampled Ak nue f 544 448 
Old products td sie AD eae a 





wees cs... . 
Violations (mislabeled and/or adulterated 
Es ae ee 

Actions taken on violations: 
a Oa 
RE eee 
RR lhe iE TR hee eA agai tela 
Prosecutions 




















C. Navai stores and tobacco export permits 


1. Naval stores.—During the past fiscal year, 165 samples were collected to check 
on adulteration, mislabeling, and other malpractices forbidden by law. Since 
violations involved were not willful, no formal citation notices or ‘es eee 
were instituted. However, a total of 16 informa! notices were issued. 

Tobacco export permits.—Thirty-seven certificates were issued during the 
year for the exportation of tobacco seeds for experimental purposes only. 


D. Packers and Stockyards Act 


1. Posting, registration, and lirensing.—(a) At the close of 1951, there were 
333 yards posted. Of the 1,845 remaining nonposted yards, 306 are now eligible 
for posting under the act. The number of packers under supervision totaled 1,950 
as compared with 1,997 for the previous year. Responsible for the decrease was 
the consolidation of the list of packers slaughtering less than 3,000 cattle, or 5,000 
calves, hogs, and sheep with the list of packers slaughtering in excess of these 
amounts, thereby eliminating listing a number of smaller packers, or placing them 
on a follow-up list for future checking. 

(b) Posting, registration, and licensing activities as of June 30, fiscal years 
1946-51: 


Sa Ma 
| 1946 1947 1951 


| 
Number of yards posted___....__._......-_--. woes 193 | 333 
Market agencies and dealers registered... : ....| 4,708 4, 775 
Packers under supervision ____..__--- Saris | 1,340 | 1, 950 
Poultry dealers licensed ico tabcorois tite best aE } i 1, 563 





Activity 
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2. Supervision and enforcement.—(a) During 1951 all outlying posted markets 
were visited from four to six times, which exceeds supervisory visits made in 
earlier years, but is not sufficient to provide adequate supervision. Field super- 
visors were given added responsibility in the handling of rate and trade practice 
investigations in order to utilize supervisory knowledge of market conditions. 
Currently, this trade practice responsibility extends to 68 terminal stockyards 
and 265 livestock auction markets and the operations of 2,175 commission firms 
and 2,600 dealers operating at such markets. In addition, trade practice responsi- 
bility under the Act covers 1,950 packers engaged in interstate operations and 
1,563 live poultry commission merchants and handlers operating in designated 
cities. 

(b) Analysis of formal proceedings, fiscal years 945-51: 





Activity é 1946 1948 





Cases pending first of year senvitiaerdaeer~ 46 59 55 23 36 
New cases._......... Sica Senlas ta 24 16 29 65 116 
Cases reopened... ...--- i whv seas’: $ 20 16 16 18 3 











Total cases requiring action 141 90 100 106 155 
CII ni sis oe cages gen can nae 95 67 6 | 36 77 
Cases pending end of year_.-- a 46 | 23 ¢ 55 2% 36 73 























(c) Bonds on file amounted to $38,000,000, representing a small increase over 
the previous year. Of 17 cases investigated for failure to observe the registration 
and bonding provisions of the act, 10 were concluded and 7 are awaiting 
legal action. 

(d) Continued requests for increases in yardage and commission rates resulted 
from higher operating costs. Wage increases occasionally necessitated higher 
rates and charges. Many requests for rate increases were not formally filed 
because petitioners were convinced in preliminary conferences that added charges 
were not warranted or that requests would not be accepted without challenge. 


E. Standard container acts 
1. Tests made and samples obtained.—(a) There were approximately 195 


factories making or equineet to make containers at the close of business on June 


30, 1951, as compared with 205 in 1950. During the past fiscal year tests were 
made of sample containers obtained from 111 factories. 

A total of 341 items (1,709 samples) were examined during the year. Of this 
number, 78 or 22.8 percent required correction. During the year corrections of 
58 items were accomplished, 62 factories were visited in 11 States, and tests 
were made of 151 items. 


F. United States Warehouse Act 


1. Licensed warehouses.—The number of warehouses licensed under the act 
increased in fiscal year 1951 to 1,508 as compared with 1,483 in 1950. Over 92 
percent of these were primarily for storing grain (916) and cotton (484). The 
remainder (108) stored wool, tobacco, nuts, broomcorn, dry beans, sirup, canned 
foods, cottonseed, cold pack fruit, seeds, and cherries in brine. During the year, 
warehousemen procured for issuance over 10,000,000 warehouse receipts. 


2. Licensed warehouse capacity.— 


(a) Grain.—The principal development during the year was in the increased 
storage capacity for grain—from 380,000,000 bushels in 1950 to over 449,000,000 
bushels in 1951. The continuing development in the licensing of grain warehouses 
is significant in that it is being prompted by, first, recognition by producers of the 
greater protection of their grain while in storage and, second, a greater recognition 
of the collateral value of warehouse receipts issued under the act. Two elevators 
increased their licensed capacity by 12,350,000 bushels, and two new facilities 
at Mexia, Tex., one having 13,500,000 bushels capacity, and the other 10,750,000 
bushels, were licensed during the year. The latter two facilities are unusual in 
that they are oil tanks converted into emergency storage space for grain. 

A new development is also taking place in the Southeastern States, due to a shift 
from cotton to grain production. Applications for licenses are being received 
from a number of new elevators which are being placed into operation along the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

(b) Cotton.—While licensed cotton storage capacity remained at about the same 
figure as in 1950, it is expected to increase considerably during 1952 in view of the 
call on the part of the Department for a 16,000,000-bale crop. 
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(c) Dry beans.—During the year considerable data were collected relative to 
the receiving and storing of dry edible beans, and as a result, on July 3, 1951 
notice of intention to amend the bean warehouse regulations was issued. It is 
believed that these new regulations will lead the way toward the proper receiving, 
handling and storing of beans ‘‘in the dirt’’ and cleaning them while warehouse 
receipts are outstanding, thereby affording increased protection to all parties 
concerned. 

3. Inspection of licensed warehouses.—(a) The average number of inspections 
per warehouse remained practically the same as last year. This was accomplished 
only because of the tremendous reduction of stocks of cotton in warehouses. 
The number of inspections per warehouse is expected to decrease in 1952 because 
of expected large stocks of cotfon and the raising of the standards of inspection 
a _ require that inspectors secure more data and that inspections be more 

orough. 

(6) During 1950 the inspection of scales, and checking of weighing at licensed 
cotton warehouses was discontinued. However, in 1951 one round of checking 
scales used in cotton warehouses and weighing operations at licensed warehouses 
was made due to the demand for immediate restoration of the service. 

4. Violations.—During the year, several cases were presented for criminal 
prosecution under the act. One company was fined $50,000 for violation of 
certain parts of the Warehouse Act and regulations, 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Geissler, at this time we will be pleased to have 
any statement you care to make with respect to this service. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Getsster. Mr, Chairman, the several different marketing 
services which have been established and improved over a period of 
many years are necessary and effective in assisting in the orderly and 
efficient marketing of farm products. These services provide accurate 
and timely information on stocks, movements and prices of farm 
products, uniform application of uniform grades and standards, and 
safeguards against fraudulent and careless marketing practices. They 


are necessary and important both in times of national emergency 
and in ordinary times. 

There are several different aspects of the marketing services work 
in which increased effectiveness would be desirable. These include 
Market News Service, the Grain Standards Act, the Federal Seed Act, 
the Insecticide Act, the Packers and Stockyards Act, and the United 
States Warehouse Act. The current demands on these services exceed 
the ability of existing facilities to perform the work desired. Also, 
costs have risen, particularly in the case of the Market News Service 
where increased costs of paper and other supplies, and rent are making 
it difficult to maintain existing services at the time additional coverage 
is needed in certain areas. 

However, because of the over-all: budgetary situation, we are not 
asking for funds to expand or strengthen any of the srevices in the 
fiscal year 1953. In the future, serious consideration should be 
given to expanding a number of these services in several respects. 
We will, of course, do everything possible to maintain at least the 
most essential services during the next fiscal year with the estimate 
of funds to be available. Accordingly, the budget request is for 
$11,465,000, which is $75,000 less than the amount estimated to be 
available in 1952 after taking into account funds for the Pay Act. 
The estimated funds to be made available in 1952 wil! be $60,000 short 
of the estimated amount needed to meet increased costs under the 


Pay Act. 
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I would like to say at this point that we have pointed out here 
the desirability of probably increasing some of these services but 
have not asked for additional money this year for the reason stated in 
the general estimate. 

We would certainly appreciate the opportunity sometime in the 
months ahead to come up and discuss some of these things with 
members of the committee because there is tremendous clamor and 
many requests for expansion of these services. Some of them tie 
up with market regulatory work and matters of that kind where there 
is a serious question whether refusal to expand is in the best interests 
of those concerned, 


COSTS OF MARKETING SERVICES 


Mr. ANpERSEN. Mr. Geissler, while you are on that point, do you 
have any receipts in any way from different firms because of services 
= render these firms through this part of the Agriculture Department 
bill? 

Mr. Lennartson. Our major income is from the inspection and 
grading services. The great bulk of those services are performed on a 
fee basis. 

Where the services are performed on voluntary basis, they are 
practically self-supporting. I am speaking now of the inspection and 
grading of poultry, meats, fruits and vegetables, and dairy products. 

Naturally, where we have mandatory grading such as in tobacco and 
cotton, that is performed on the basis of Federal funds. 

I might add that the inspection and grading services are self-support- 
ing over-all to the extent of about 75 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. How much offset is there, then, to this $11,465,000? 

Mr. Lennartrson. The total cost of the services approximates 
about $20,000,000; $11,000,000 comes from appropriated funds. 
Over-all the services are self-supporting to the extent of about 53 
percent, 47 percent coming from Federal funds. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Would there be any way of making it still more 
self-supporting and thus enlarge the work. 

Mr. Lennartson. We are attempting by every means possible to 
make them more self-supporting. On market news the policy on the 
part of Congress as well as the Department has been that all that 
service is free and available to all concerned. We do have some 
supplemental funds coming from the States on that. We have co- 
operative agreements with about three-fourths of the 48 States where- 
by they contribute on an over-all basis about 20 percent of the total 
cost of the market news services. The Federal Government stands 
about 80 percent. That varies from State to State, depending on the 
local character of the service, the regional character and the national 
scope of it. 

Our policy basically has been to use the Federal funds to provide 
market news on the main or principal markets; that is, the over-all 
price-making forces, and secondly, joing with the States on a regional 
basis, varying anywhere from 25 to 75 percent in contributions on the 
part of the States and vice versa on the Federal. 

Under this policy, on the local market news services, we feel that the 
States should assume the major responsibility, and we are attempting 
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to move the services in that direction whereby we can feed into the 
region and local areas, the market news which essentially must come 
from the major terminal and shipping point markets where the price- 
making forces are of major significance. 

Mr. Horan. Of course we are not on market news services. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is just one of the numerous services. 

Mr. Horan. That is not included in market services. 

Mr. Lennartson. Oh, yes, that is included as part of the marketing 
services. 

Mr. Horan. That is not only your terminal news reports, but that 
is also your shipping reports? : 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I had reference, Mr. Horan, to the entire subject 
of marketing services, how and if it could be paid more directly by 
the a to whom these services are rendered so we can extend the 
work. 

Mr. Horan. I do not know how you would get at market and news 
services. I do not know how you would assess that because actually, 
the producers and those along the pipeline are not the only ones pre- 
sumably who might profit. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. But that is just one item under the heading. 

Mr. Horan. I think the rest of them—there is a trend toward 
making them self-sufficient. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MARKET NEWS SERVICE IN APPALACHIAN REGION 


Mr. Horan. What are your plans for improving the market news 
service in the Appalachian fruit-producing area? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Congressman, we have been contacted by 
the Martinsburg group, the Appalachian group. 

As a matter of background, we have maintained a market news 
service on apples there during the months of September through 
December 15, since 1911. With the passage of the Research and 
Marketing Act, those people came to us and wanted us to experiment 
or explore the possibility of giving wider coverage within the area and 
extending the program for an additional 3 months’ period. 

We ran a research project up there for about 18 or 20 months to 
determine the practicality of that. We determined that it would be 
practical to broaden the coverage in the area and that it would be fully 
justified in extending the season for another 3 months, that is, run it 
through March 31, rather than discontinue it on December 15. 

However, in view of the limitations on funds for market news we 
have gone to those folks, first explaining our situation in that respect, 
and secondly, bringing before them the matter of our policy with 
respect to these regional and local types of market news programs. 

Since its inception it has been practically a wholly Federal financed 
service. We felt that the States involved, in view of the fact that 
we were going to get broader coverage, were going to benefit and 
actually get sales at the farms to truckers. In our minds there was no 
question but that there was some local responsibility on the part of 
those States to help supplement the funds. 

Mr. Horan. You have Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia in that group? 

Mr. Luennartson. That is correct. This year in view of the fact 
that the research project had terminated, they have made available 
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some funds to carry on the work for the period we are now in, from 
December through March 31. They are insisting, however, that it 
is of such national importance that it should be wholly a federally 
financed service. We do not think so. We think that those States, 
in view of the character of the service being performed, should assume 
some responsibility and in fact we have set a bench mark that it 
ought to be a 50-percent deal—-50 percent Federal, 50 percent financed 
by the States. And the matter stands there right now. 

Actually, the limitation of funds practically precludes us, without 
going in and depriving somebody of some service they are now getting, 
from adding the $5,250 which is going to be required. 

Mr. Horan. We had the honor of having the Honorable Burr 
Harrison and Mr. Miller of the Appalachian group before us. I told 
them we would inquire as to the status of that program which I think 
is quite vital not only to them, but to other producers of like com- 
modities elsewhere in the United States because of our efforts to 
meet a difficult problem. 

Mr. Lennarrson. We have no question about the value of the 
service. It is just a matter of what policy shall we follow on the 
financing. 

Mr. Winin: It is not an easy program to administer. 

Mr. Lennartson. No, it is not because of the wide coverage. 

Mr. Horan. What is the attitude of the producers? Are any of 
them showing any inclination to at least study the possibility of 
matching funds in this program? 

Mr. Lennartson. They are showing a real cooperative attitude 
by virtue of the fact that they went to four States to obtain funds to 
carry on the program for the balance of this season. 

Mr. Horan. It is not a big item. 

Mr. Lennartson. It is a matter of about $5,000. 

Mr. Horan. I cannot see any reason why the possibility of that 
matching fund should not be fully explored. 1 want to commend you 
and urge that this be followed through as diligently as possible. We 
are in a period now when it is not necessary to worry too much about 
it until next fiscal year. In July and August we ought to give this 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Lennartson. We are following this policy in all the States— 
encouraging them to assume more of these broader responsibilities on 
the services which have quite a bit of local character. And we are 
very willing to assume within the fund limitations, any of the services 
which have a broad national or broad regional character—for instance, 
furnishing our lease wire service into these offices where they get a 
continual flew of that timely information from the Washington area, 
the New York State area, and so on. 

Mr. Horan. Actually, this resolves itself down, as I understand it, 
into a matter of a multiple shipping point problem rather than termina] 
sales. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. For that reason it would be local. 

Mr. Lennartson. Local insofar as the four States are concerned. 

Mr. Horan. As I recall the experiment conducted under Research 
and Marketing Act funds was an attempt to create a model unit that 
would cover these numerous shipping points and to attempt to work 
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out an efficient unit that would enable the coverage of a great many 
shipping points, all of which might be important. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


STANDARDS IN DETERMINING RESPONSIBILITY FOR FINANCING NEWS 
SERVICES 


Mr. Stricter. I wonder what standard you use to determine the 
particular news service should be financed by local or Federal funds. 

Mr. Lennartson. In the long-range plan which we developed a 
couple of years ago, we developed criteria of three categories. One 
was the service which had strictly national character, such as your 
large terminal markets and—for instance, a shipping point deal on 
lettuce out in California, where it is an expensive area and where the 
great bulk of the lettuce is produced, there the news service is of 
national character and we have assumed there that that is a Federal 
responsibility. 

Then you go down to what you call a regional set-up. We estimate 
that that would run anywhere from 25 percent Federal up to as much 
as 95 percent Federal, depending on the character of the area and the 
impact that the flow of the commodity had on the whole national 
picture. 

Then you have this very local situation, I think a good example of 
it is these small local livestock auction markets which are springing 
up throughout the country. There is an intensive amount of interest 
in them. There we feel that the State departments of agriculture 
should assume the major responsibility. In fact, it is their respon- 
sibility; it is a fine program for them to get active in. We feel that 
they should be pretty much financed locally. To the extent they 
desire lease wire drops in those offices where we can furnish them all 
the information coming out of the national or regional markets, we 
are very happy to work with them in that respect. 

In that zone of the regional aspect from 25 percent all the way up 
to 95 percent, of course, you have to use your judgment as to the 
importance of the commodity and things of that nature. 

We are working with the States on that program. It is going to 
be a long-time proposition. You have to move slowly because once 
these services are pretty well established in a community it is very 
difficult to change financial arrangements as well as other aspects of 
the service. But there will be times when we get into a position 
where we can work out those arrangements on a uniform basis. 


EXTENT OF NEWS SERVICE COVERAGE 


Mr. Sticter. Don’t you find that where there is State-wide radio 
services, that the radio has these market services themselves, early 
in the morning? 

Mr. Lennartson. They are coming right off our wires. We are 
furnishing them that information. 

Mr. Sticuer. I know they do in my State. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They do in my State, too. That comes from re- 
ports put out by the Department, as I understand it. 

Mr. Sriater. I am sure of that. 
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Mr. Lennartson. We have 11,000 miles of leased wire, and there 
are 1,500 radio stations that obtained their information off those 
wires. There are about 1,050 newspapers, covering about 70 percent 
of all the circulation of the United States, which carry this market 
news coming from these offices and off these wires. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, what I think you refer to is that 
all farmers do have access to these numerous reports. 

I know, on my farm I can tune in any time from 6:30 in the morning 
until 12 o’clock in the morning and get the lastest livestock returns 
from some station almost any time I care to tune in if you just go 
around the dial. 4 

Mr. Lennartson. We made a survey in Iowa on radio market 
news and we found in that survey that next to general news, the market 
news was the second most popular program. . 


REQUESTS FOR. EXPANSION OF MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Horan spoke a moment ago about Mr. Harirson 
appearing before our committee with reference to this market service 
for the Appalachian area there. In that connection, we have had 
during these hearings, quite a few other Members of Congress wanting 
this service expanded and extended in their area and not only that, 
but in some instances, the State makes its contribution and they 
want the Government to take it over entirely. 

As you stated a moment ago, there is increased interest, at least 
I find it so, in this service every year, and I think some of it is due to 
the fact as you mentioned, to the number of these county sales, 
weekly sales. I know in our little town they have two a week, and I 
guess there are 500 or 600 farmers who come in there, bring their 
stuff and it is quite an event. So they sell almost anything they want 
to, that they have for sale. 

I am just wondering what is the answer on a lot of this stuff because 
certainly with this increased interest, it won’t be long before every 
community will want the same service to which perhaps the capital 
of the State or some other large city is entitled. Congressman Preston, 
of Georgia, appeared as well as Congressman Kilday relative to expan- 
sion of service in their area. 

So, I think you have pretty well covered that in explaining the 
standard you have used and telling what should be paid by the Govern- 
ment and what should be paid by local funds. 

_ I would like for the record to show your thinking along this line: 
Market reporting responsibility for local or community auction 

markets such as those in the first district of Georgia, appears to be 

primarily that of the State rather than the Federal Government. 

Now, then, the background of that statement is in keeping with 
the program for the development of the market news service which 
was submitted to this committee, I understand, 2 years ago or last 
year. But on the other hand here we have a situation in San Antonio 
where the local government pays part and now they want the Govern- 
ment to pay all of it. Why the differentiation? 

Mr. Lennartson. On the San Antonio situation? 

Mr. Sticuer. Yes. 

Mr. Lennartson. We look upon the San Antonio market frankly 
as being of considerable significance locally, and if we were asked to 
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make recommendations on San Antonio, we would recommend that 
the State assume at least half of the cost of covering that market 
because of its importance locally. It has no particular nationa] 
significance as far as that goes. I think originally, if my memory 
serves me, we initially assumed full cost on San Antonio market. | 
would want to check the records in that respect. Then subsequently 
we got the State of Texas to share a portion of that. That is the 
status of the market at the present time. : 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Lennartson, in replying to the chairman’s request 
for your standards of whether or not it is a local or national program, 
I wish you would enlarge on the statement you have made here. 

Mr. Lennartson. As set forth in the program which—the long- 
range program which we developed for market news at the request 
and with the cooperation of this committee a couple of years ago—it 
became very clear to us that with each passing year there were going 
to be more and more requests coming from producer groups as well as 
from distributor groups for expanding the market news service. 

I think there is no question but that the pattern of the development 
of market news from here on, now that we have the major terminal 
and regional markets covered on all the major commodities, is going 
to be more and more toward the producer. 

In other words, the producer is interested in finding out what the 
market is where he wants to sell his commodity. The hog producer 
in Minnesota is not too much concerned with what hogs are selling for 
in Chicago, because he is not going to sell them there. He is going 
to sell them at his local auction market. There is a tremendous 
development of these local livestock markets. It is natural that we 
are going to get continual pressure in that respect. 

With the amount of funds we have available for the Federal pro- 
gram, we think it is highly important that we cover the national and 
large regional terminal and regional markets, being sure that we get 
comprehensive and timely information from those markets and that 
that information gets back to the local markets. 

It is obvious that we are not going to have sufficient funds to take 
over the entire news system itself. Currently Federal funds expended 
for market news services total about $2,437,000 annually. In con- 
trast, known contributions by States under cooperative agreements 
total about $630,000. If the existing service were to be wholl) 
federally financed, the present known State contribution of $630,000 
would have to be absorbed, plus the cost of items now furnished by 
States which are not reflected in our existing cooperative agreements 
In addition some States operate a market news service with no Federal! 
assistance. 

The State departments of agriculture essentially have those re- 
sponsibilities in their own States. This program presents the States 
with some very fine opportunities for rendering local services to the 
producers to whom they are responsible. It is our feeling that we 
must first be sure that we cover the important national and regional 
markets on the important commodities, secondly, that we get this 
information out to the local areas. Then we think it is the respon- 
sibility of the local governments to furnish the service on the local! 
markets which do not have any particular national significance or in 
many cases no regional significance. 
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The long-range market news program policy sets forth that clearly. 
We are followin the policy set forth in that program as rapidly as we 
can get these adjustments made from State to State. 

I do want to say this—the States have been extremely cooperative 
in this development. It varies, naturally, as it would in a large 
country such as this, but I do not question but that over a period of 
time we are going to see the States move into these local services more 
than they have. 

I might add here that the funds, the matching funds which have 
been made available under the Research and Marketing Act, are going 
to bear a lot of fruit in that respect, for this reason; for the first time 
States were given funds to explore—sort of risk capital. For instance, 
in your State, Mr. Horan, the secretary of agriculture out there has 
taken some of this money and on an exploratory basis, he is attempting 
to develop the local livestock market news covering the multitude of 
livestock sales and auctions which he has in that State. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Omdahl is an extremely progressive individual. 

Mr. Lennartson. He is doing a fine job. He will use that money 
for a matter of 2 years to explore the possibilities and the manner in 
which he can carry that work on and at the same time determine the 
cost of that service. At the end of 2 years he can go to his legislature 
with producer support and get the necessary funds for carrying out 
that service. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES FOR MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. Horan. Could you supply for the record a list of contributions 
now being made by the States on market news? 


Mr. Lennartson. Yes, we can give you that, State by State. It 
roughly averages about 20 percent on the part of the State, 80 percent 
on the part of the Federal Government. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


04651—52—pt. 2——38 
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Market news service—Estimated expenditures, 1951, by State, under cooperative 
agreements 
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Mr. Horan. What were the conclusions that can probably be de- 
rived from our attempts to develop a market news service beamed in 
the direction of consumers in certain municipal markets? 


MARKET REPORTS ON MUNICIPAL BASIS 


Mr. Lennartson. We carried on a research project in Baltimore 
on retail market news. That report will be published this year. 
Essentially, we found out that a service of that nature is practical. 
In fact, it is very practical. It develops some very interesting things 
with respect to margin changes between wholesale and retail prices. 

I must say in all frankness, it would be a very costly service. We 
have not yet answered the question as to whether it is Department of 
Agriculture’s responsibility or the State government’s responsibility, 
or whose responsibility it should be. 

Mr. Horan. You have explored the possibility of its being a munic- 
ipal responsibility? 

Mr. Lennartson. We are giving that consideration. There are a 
multitude of questions that are going to have to be answered. 
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Mr. Horan. The value as I see it is that it might enable the house- 
wife, if she is an intelligent shopper, to avoid some frustrations when 
she hears about what eggs are selling for in Tyler, Minn., for instance, 
and what they are selling for on the local markets. It is quite under- 
standable that she might be confused so I hope she can have light on 
some of the costs between two given points when they occur. 

Mr. Lennartson. It is a program which ties in very well with the 
extension type of program. 

We found in Baltimore that the mere publishing of a weekly market 
news report on a sheet of paper was not the answer. It had to be 
backed up with an educational program on the part of the Extension 
Service which pointed out the things which were actually reflected in 
the report. The average housewife naturally would not get that 
benefit without a little educational work behind it. 

Mr. Horan. It would seem to me that a program of that nature 
would fit in very well with our efforts to expedite the removal of 
surplus commodities, giving accent to the fact that in a given market 
goods were in ample supply and because of that were at a very desir- 
able price. 

It would seem to me that it is something that we should follow up 
on, giving full recognition to the fact that we are dealing in a free 
economy and in a free market, with the animosities and antagonisms 
that can grow up among those who are buying low and selling high. 
It is a difficult field. I think it is one we should continue all judicial 
efforts in. 

Mr. Lennartson. We are proposing to carry on the project in- 
another city, under different circumstances when research funds are 
available. 

Mr. Horay. It is an interesting fact but I believe it was the Bob 
Poage subcommittee that discovered that 50 percent of consumer’s 
dollar spent in New York City was for charges that occurred on any 
given commodities of the Hudson River. Which makes it definitely 
a very local problem, if you understand what I mean. 

Mr. Getsster. I think, Mr. Horan, in a broader sense, this program 
that you were just talking about provides a marvelous opportunity for 
so-called consumer education in the whole field of what it takes to 
produce agricultural products. 

There are may things that those of us who are familiar with agri- 
culture understand but the consumers do not understand; some of the 
points you raised are pertinent points. There are many more. 

The relationship of the consumer to conservation of soil and land 
resources is one; also the costs of agricultural production and the risks 
in agriculture. Many of the misunderstandings that have developed 
on the part of the consumer as to the financial return of the farmers 
compared to some others could be prevented with a proper under- 
standing of agricultural problems. 

It seems to me that is becoming an increasingly more and more 
important point because, as the percentage of agricultural population 
to the total becomes less, we are certainly going to have to have more 
understanding on the part of all the people of what is involved. I 
think the program you are talking about furnishes one of the best 
vehicles for doing that sort of a job. 
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Mr. Sriguer. | think that is particularly true in the cities, Mr 
Geissler. The information there is so madequate. We feel the im- 
pact of that every year when we take this bill to the floor. 

Mr. Horan. In any work at the consumer level, we of course shoul 
have a maximum of cooperation between your human nutrition and 
home economics, the importance of the work they are attempting to 
do should be brought into the picture. 

Secondly, in our marketing service, the work that we may be doing 
in studies of terminal markets to expedite or speed up and make more 
efficient the handling of commodities at the terminal markets should 
be part of the purview. And also our studies of freight rates because 
those of us who live long distances from the major markets feel very 
strongly the impact on us of freight rates which were not very low 
when the World War II ended and since that time we have had 
11 horizontal freight increases for a total of 67 percent in the 
marked price. 

Now, the full importance and impact of that should be weighed 
out and the consuming public should be made aware of what might 
affect, what might even dry up part of the pipeline of supply for any 
given market that must necessarily look long distances for the source 
of its major supplies. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF FREIGHT-RATE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Lennartson. I might say along that line, Mr. Horan, that 
our group working on freight rates is doing some very excellent work 
in attempting to combat these continual increases agriculture is being 
called upon to face. They have appeared before ICC no less than 50 
times in the past year presenting some very fine, well-developed 


information. In addition to that, the staff is working on some funda- 
mental analysis work on the financial position of railroads for one 
thing. We have found that the figures submitted by the railroads 
have never been questioned particularly. We are gomg to question 
them. 

They have a study developed on the difference in cost in the Deisel- 
ization of railroads which is going on very rapidly in this country. 
They have made a very fine study on the passenger deficit on rail- 
roads. Ido not know whether this committee realizes it or not, but 
the passenger traffic in this country is being subsidized to the extent 
of about $600,000,000 a year. Freight is carrying that burden. In 
that type of work, in addition to furnishing information to the co- 
operative associations, the agricultural groups of this Nation, who are 
likewise appearing before the Commission, that staff is acting as the 
focal point for assembly of all that basic information and is doing 
some very excellent work. 

Mr. Horan. When you talk about freight, you should also qualify 
that with the freight that is still moving. Every horizontal increase 
creates just another board to the fence that can create a prison for 
those commodities which have to move long distances, and the time 
will come when certain of our commodities will cease to move in 
transcontinental shipments. That has already occurred to our wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest with the minor exceptions of a few bushels 
a year that are moved east at high expense, that because of their 
need in mixing with other flour wheats in the east. I think that the 
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record should now show that the agriculture of those areas especially 
which have to ship long distances do owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Charles Bowling of Production and Marketing Administration, who 
has been carrying on a judicious and intelligent effort on the part of 
justice to certain er of our farming population. 

Mr, AnperseEn, I am glad to hear your statement that the Depart- 
ment is taking a very active interest in making sure that these freight 
rates are not granted too hurriedly because to me, at least since World 
War II in 1945, it seems that every time we turn around we hear of 
an additional small increase relative to agricultural products especially. 
There is just a limit to what we can stand back in the Midwest in 
paying the freight bill for everybody else. It makes everything else 
disproportionate and we do have your assurance that the Department 
is doing everything it possibly can. 

Mr. Lennartson. We are very pleased with the type of work that 
the staff is doin 


Mr. Horan. Might I make a request. Mr. Lennartson, would you 
see that we get an estimate from Mr. Charles Bowling of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration regarding the present status of 
our attempts to maintain equity in the whole matter of freight rates? 

Mr. Lennartson. We have such a statement already prepared, 
Mr. Horan. 


Mr. Horan. May we have that inserted in the record for our 
information? 

Mr. Sticuer. Yes, indeed. 

(The statement requested is as follows:) 


MeMORANDUM REPORT OF THE TRANSPORTATION ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED 
States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE UNDER Section 201, AAA, 1938 AND 
Section 203, AMA, 1946, Juty 1, 1950, ro Fepruary 29, 1952 


During the fiscal year 1950, the Department participated in 53 formal cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1 formal case before the Federal 
Maritime Board, and 48 informal negotiations with transportation agencies or 
their authorized committees, total 102. Tabulated by commodities, those actions 
were: General actions affecting several commodities 22, cotton and products 5, 
dairy and poultry products 6, fertilizer and fertilizer materials 5, fish and fishery 
products 9, fruits and vegetables (fresh, frozen, canned or dried) 27, grain, grain 
products and hay 18, livestock and livestock products 10. 

In fiscal year 1951, the record was 62 formal cases before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, 3 formal cases before the Federal Maritime Board, 2 cases 
before United States courts and 41 informal negotiations. Broken down by 
commodities, those 108 actions were divided as follows: General actions 23, cotton 
and cottonseed products 5, dairy and poultry products 13, fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials 7, fish and fishery products 7, fruits and vegetables (fresh, frozen, 
canned, and dried) 17, grain, grain products and hay 18, livestock and livestock 
products 18. 

For the fiscal year 1952, including February 1952, the Department has taken 
part in 61 proceedings, of which 46 were formal cases before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, 3 were cases before United States courts and 12 were informal 
negotiations before carriers or their agencies. Of these, 19 were cases of general 
nature affecting many areas and commodities; 2 were on cotton and its products, 
2 affected dairy and poultry products, fertilizer and fertilizer materials 7, fish 
and fishery products 3, fruits and vegetables, in all forms, 3, grain, grain products 
and hay 9, livestock and its products 7. 

The activities enumerated in the above paragraphs touched every State in the 
Union. In 1950, for instance, 35 projects affected Florida, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Washington. The smallest was Nevada with 24. For 1951, the 
highest were Missouri with 48, Oklahoma and Texas with 47; and Washington and 
Oregon with 43. The lowest were Maryland, New Jersey, and Virginia with 35. 
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The projects of most and continuing importance since 1946 have been the Gen- 
eral Railroad Revenue cases, known as Ex parte Dockets 162, 166, 168, and 175, 
In these cases, the rail carriers have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for general rate increases in varying degrees, viz: 





General authority 





Exception for agriculture 
South | West 





Per- 
cent 
20 Cotton maximum, 10 cents. 
Fertilizer maximum, 6 cents. 
Canned goods maximum, 13 


cents. 
Fruits and vegetables maximum, 
13 cents. 
Lard, etc. maximum, 12 cents. 
Peanuts maximum, 22 cents. 
Sugar maximum, 10 cents. 


Wool maximum, 20 cents. 
166 


First interim 

Second interim— 
cancels first. 

Final—cancels first 


Cotton maximum, 11 cents. 
and second. 


Fertilizer maximum, 8 cents. 
Fruits and vegetables maximum, 
20 cents. 

Nuts maximum, 22 cents. 
Peanuts maximum, 22 cents. 
Sugar maximum, 13 cents. 

Wool maximum, 30 cents. 

Grain maximum, 25 percent. 








8: 
First interim _- Fruits and vegetables maximum, 
6 cents. 


Sugar maximum, 4 cents. 

Fruits and vegetables maximum, 
9 cents. 

Sugar maximum, 6 cents. 


Final—cancels first. 


176, 


’ First interim Grain maximum, 2 percent. 


Canned goods maximum 2 cents. 

Fruits and vegetables maximum, 
2 cents. 

Sugar maximum, 2 cents. 

Grain maximum, 6 percent. 

Sugar maximum, 5 cents. 

Canned goods maximum, 6 cents. 

Fruits and vegetables maximum, 
6 cents. 





Second interim—can- 
cels first. 


(This docket Ex Parte 175 
has been reopened on the 
petition of the railroads for 
authority to increase rates— 
East 6 agp South 9 per- 
cent, West 9 percent, and 
interterritorially 9 percent. 
It is now before ICC for 
final decision.) 





























The transportation specialists of the Department have been active in all of 
the Ex parte proceedings; in all of the hearings therein; have presented testimony 
and exhibits in each; and have assisted the Office of the Solicitor in all oral 
arguments. 

Computations, on the basis of available data, indicate that the increases as 4 
whole figure 67.6 percent and that the increases on agricultural products, with 
due weight given to the maxima, or ‘‘hold-downs’”’ prescribed on certain long-haul 
traffic, amount to 57 percent. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Geissler, I would like to have supplied for the 


record a table showing the number of persons by project for the past 
10 years. 


(The table requested follows: ) 
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PAY ACT INCREASES 


Will you also discuss the increase for pay costs? 
Mr. Gaamci. I will ask Mr. Beach to explain that. 

Mr. Beacu. You wanted to get at the effects of the pay increase 
absorption? 

Mr. Sricier. To show that in the record. 

Mr. Beacu. We have a schedule here that would show just about 
what we have to do. On cold storage reports, we anticipate that we 
will continue to work at about the current level. It is at an absolute 
minimum and we have to work overtime to get the reports out that we 
are now getting out. We had hoped to avoid that. We are going to 
have to discontinue some market news service on dairy and poultry 
products at Baltimore. We may have to close the Baltimore market 
news office on fruits and vegetables likewise. 

Under inspection and grading, we would have to make certain shifts. 
There would be no great effect because a large part of our work is 
financed from fees. 

Under improving marketing practices, we will have to reduce the 
level of cooperation that we are able now to maintain with the States, 
on regional marketing projects in fruits and vegetables. We will 
oul some of the work under livestock and wool and we might make 
a slight reduction in our work on market, storage and transportation 
facilities, which is developing know-how and planning facilities for 
marketing. 

As to the work on freight rates for farm products, we don’t anticipate 
that this will make any difference. We hold that in a very high pri- 
ority position among our projects. 

In regulatory activities, there is no significant change which results 
from this reduction in pay cost funds. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


WITNESS 
LEONARD TRAINER, DIRECTOR, FOOD DISTRIBUTION BRANCH 


Mr. Sticter. We next come to a subject which is atttracting a lot 
of Nation-wide attention right now—the national school-lunch pro- 

am. 

I would like for you to insert in the record at this point pages 50 
through 59 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL ScHoo.t-LuNcH PROGRAM 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


This program, authorized by the National School Lunch Act of June 4, 1946, 
is designed to (1) improve the health and well-being of the Natior’s children and 
(2) broaden the market for agricultural food commodities, 

Federal assistance, in the form of both funds and food, is provided to States and 
Territories for use in serving nutritious midday meals to children attending 
schools of high school grade and under. To be eligible for participation in this 
program schools must operate their lunch rooms on a nonprofit basis and must 
comply with minimum requirements set forth in the agreement entered into by the 
State educational agency and the United States Department of Agriculture 

Each State must submit a plan of operation for approval of the Department 
by July 30 of each year. Meals served must meet minimum nutritional require- 
ments established by the De: artment of Agriculture. The type A or “‘complete’’ 
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lunch furnishes one-third to one-half of the daily nutritional requirements of the 
child; the type B meal, less adequate nutritionally, contains the same nutritional 
elements but in smaller quantities; and the type C meal consists of one-half pint 
of milk only. 

Each State’s share of the total funds available is determined by a formula 
in the National School Lunch Act which takes into account: (1) The number 
of school children in the State, and (2) the relation of the per capita income in 
the United States to the per capita income in the State. The funds are paid 
to the States in quarterly installments and, upon submission of claims to the 
State agency, schools are reimbursed for a portion of the food cost of each meal 
served. Maximum Federal reimbursements for meals are 9 cents, 6 cents, and 
2 cents for types A, B, and C meals, respectively. Lunches must be served free 
of mee. or at reduced prices to children who are unable to pay full cost of the 
lunch. 

Federal funds paid to a State must be matched from sources within the State. 
From 1951 through 1955, States must contribute $1.50 for each Federal dollar. 
Beginning in 1956 States must contribute $3 for every Federal dollar. 

In addition to the cash assistance, food is purchased and distributed by the 
Department under authority of section 6 of the National School Lunch Act. In 
making these purchases, consideration is given to (1) the nutritional value of the 
foods in order that they may assist in meeting the minimum nutritional require- 
ments and (2) the current market situation to insure that the food purchases 
represent the most economical and effective use of available funds. The national 
school-lunch program provides the largest single outlet for surplus commodities 
purchased under the authority of section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, and price-support commodities under section 416 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. 

; Appropriated funds 
Appropriated, 1952 $83, 367, 491 
Budget estimate, 1953 83, 367, 491 
PROJECT STATEMENT 





1951 1952 (esti- 1953 (esti- 
. mated) mated) 





1. Food assistance i - $81, 821, 180 $81, 875, 000 $81, 875, 000 
2. Opatedt expenses 1,314, 094 1, 492, 491 


Unobligat: pha eta as A gee CS 
‘Tee ee as Gees... nw cc ta (106, 383] (107, 395} 





Total available or estimate_..................._......-. 83, 325, 000 83, 367, 491 83, 367, 491 
Transferred to “‘Expenses of defense production” ____- +175, 000 | 














Total appropriation or estimate .............-..........| 83,500,000 | 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The school-lunch program is designed to—1. Broaden the market for agri- 
cultural food commodities by: (a) Providing an expanded market for agricultural 
commodities through local purchases of food by school-lunch programs in com- 
mercial channels of trade. 

(6) Serving as a valuable outlet for agricultural commodities purchased by the 
Department to alleviate local and seasonal surpluses. 

(c) Expanding the outlet for highly nutritious foods, particularly in areas of 
nutritional deficiencies. 

(d) Introducing a wider variety of foods, thus creating a demand for commodi- 
ties that many housewives would not otherwise buy. 

2. Improve the health and well-being of the Nation’s children by: (a) Provid- 
ing them a well-balanced lunch at school to help fill their daily nutritional require- 
ments. Experience indicates that children who get lunch under this program, 
compared with those who do not, show: (1) More rapid gain in weight and 
height; (2) better attendance records; (3) improvement in scholastic standing: 
(4) better deportment; (5) higher resistance to colds and other illnesses. 

(b) Developing proper and nutritionally beneficial food habits which will con- 
tinue in later life. 

Current activity under the program includes: 1. Furnishing cash assistance to 
schools for food purchases by: (a) Apportioning among the States and Territories 
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a minimum of 75 percent of the total food-assistance funds available on the basis 
of need as indicated by: (1) State per capita income compared with United 
States per capita income: (2) State population of children 5 to 17 years of age. 

(b) Paying the apportioned funds to State agencies on a quarterly basis to 
enable them to reimburse participating schools for a portion of the food cost of 
lunches served when the schools: (1) Agree to operate on a nonprofit basis; (2) 
serve meals meeting minimum nutritional standards prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; (3) offer luncheon to all children attending the school and serve it 
free or at reduced cost to children who are unable to pay the full cost; (4) agree 
to purchase commodities designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as being in 
abundance. 

(c) Paying the funds directly to participating private schools in the 28 States 
where State laws forbid disbursement of Federal funds by State agencies to 
private schools. (A proportionate share of the State’s total apportionment is set 
aside for this purpose.) 

2. Furnishing food items to schools for lunch programs by: 

(a) Purchasing foods under section 6 of the National School Lunch Act to help 
schools meet nutritional requirements most economically and by arranging 
distribution through approved State distributing agencies: (1) At a total cost not 
to exceed 25 percent of the food assistance funds: (2) on the basis of their nutri- 
tional value and acceptability: (3) in areas where they are most needed. 

(6) Distributing to schools through approved State distributing agencies com- 
modities acquired under the appropriation for removal of surplus agricultural] 
commodities (sec. 32). 

(c) Distributing to schools, through approved State distributing agencies, 
commodities acquired by the Commodity Credit Corporation pursuant to section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

3. Furnishing administrative and technical assistance to State agencies and 
participating schools with respect to: (a) Handling of funds; (b) purchase and 
storage of food; (c) proper use of equipment; (d) preparation and serving of meals; 
(e) maintenance of records and preparation of reports. 

4. Making reviews and audits by: (a) Annual audits of the records of State 
agencies and selected schools; (b) comprehensive administrative analyses of 
State agencies’ operations under the program; (c) administrative reviews in 
individual schools as necessary. 

Examples of recent progress and trends: The national school-lunch program 
in 1951 continued to benefit an increasing number of children. School-lunch 
operators purchased locally approximately $214,000,000 worth of agricultural 
commodities —$32,000,000 more than in 1950. 


I. EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION, BY MONTH, AS INDICATED BY THE FOLLOWING 
TABLE, AND BY STATE, AS INDICATED BY TABLE I 


Participation in the national school-lunch program, fiscal years 1950 and 1951, by 
month 





| 
| Number of schools Number of children 
| 





Month ai 
Fiseal year , “a Fiscal year 
1951 (prelim- es year | 1951 (prelim- 
inary) | inary) 


166, 137 


| 
| Fiscal year 
i Qs 








| 

 iiitiain., oh. ns acon raeidintemaitile as 1,349 1, 590 
August Rat | 5, 043 5, 698 
September ---_--- c 40, 863 43, 492 
- re 47, 722 » 

Sea ; 51, 821 54, 436 
ES ears eer ae | 52, 781 
ae 53, 831 

54, 157 

54, 303 

52, 428 

47, 478 

14, 752 


gigas 


aa 
7) 


NPANNN AAAI 
Sat id 
EESSESESSSSE 


sheze 











Average, September-June_._........_._.--} 


= 
© 
= 
o 
= 
© 


7, 595, 126 











1 Peak month, 
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II. QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF MEALS SERVED 


A. Quantity.— More children in participating schools were fed nutritious lunches 
over a longer period of the school year judging by (1) the high participation at the 
outset of the school year; (2) the maintenance of this high rate throughout the 
school year; and (3) the increase in total number of meals served. The total 
number of meals served was about 117,000,000 greater—an estimated 1,393,000,- 
000 in 1951 as compared with about 1,276,000,000 in 1950. 

B. Quality—Type A meals increased 14 percent in 1951 compared with 1950, 
while other type meals increased less than 1 percent. In 1951, approximately 
67 percent of all meals served were type A—a complete meal furnishing one-third 
to one-half of 1 day’s nutritive requirements. The increase in number of com- 
plete meals served was due, in great part, to the fact that almost $50,000,000 
worth of nutritious agricultural commodities (eggs, butter, cheese, ete.) were 
purehzsed and distributed by the Department. 


Ill. METHOD OF FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


Estimated funds, by sources, fiscal years 1950 and 1951 } 








soca 

Fiscal year | 
: ‘ ae es eee So 
i l | 1951 over 1950 
1950 (amount)}1951 (amount) 


Federal appropriation ee ware : ...] 2 $83, 500, 000 |: $83, 500, 000 | 

Sources within the States: 
Payments by children_..__..........._____- 17, 336, 000 | 207, 000, 000 | 
State and local government appropriations... __.__. oa 39, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Other local contrbutions..............____- 31, 553, 000 32, 000, 000 447, 000 


Total State contributions. ___._._.......................| 247,889,000 | 285,000,000 | 37,111, 000 














| i 
Grand total, funds available. __..........____- : 331, 389,000 | 368, 500,000 | 37, 111,000 
| 





11951 data preliminary. 

2 In addition, commodities were purchased and distributed under authority of section 32, “‘Removal of 
Surplus Agricultural Commodities’ and section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 in the following approxi- 
mate amounts: 1950, $38,500,000; 1951, $35,000,000. 


IV. BENEFITS TO AGRICULTURE 


A. Commodities utilized during 1951 in the school-lunch program cost an esti- 
mated $263,000,000. Of this amount, $213,500,000 was expended by schools 
locally, both Federal and State funds. The remaining $49,500,000 is the esti- 
mated cost of almost 393,000,000 pounds of commodities which the Department 
parimaved and distributed to schools under authority of section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act, section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and removal of 
surplus agricultural commodities. 


SECTION 6 


B. Commodities purchased and distributed to school-lunch programs, fiscal year 1951 


Commodity yom | eee 


Cheese, American process ; eae 6, 872, 460 $3, 095, 634 
Beans, dry ---. , bee f 3 aT 9, 993, 233 814, 057 
a Ue SS SEs Se ree ane , ; yates wee 4, 809, 000 | 
Orange juice, concentrated Pre sera yor ens ee ee 10, 548, 376 | 
Peanut butter ___. ENS : pikiaicetin ta j , 966 
Pork shoulder picnics paclenetee gee Toate ie sinl 8, 409, 198 
Tomatoes, canned hi 2 PMY Re Be eS a 20, 418, 113 





Total, section 6 5 oti beamiinees 65, 350, 346 13, 615, 847 
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SECTION 32 


C. Commodities distributed to school-lunch programs, fiscal year 1951 





. Quantit Estimated 
Commodity (poun ds cost 





Orange juice, concentrated 
Pears, fresh 

Potatoes, white 

Potatoes, sweet 











143, 746, 912 | 15, 194, 903 





SECTION 416 


D. Commodities distributed to school-lunch programs, fiscal year 1951 





Commodity arom 





14, 550, 650 

heese 9, 410, 100 
Eggs, dried 3 3, 003, 935 
Milk, nonfat dry solids__-- 8, 379, 503 
Potatoes, white 147, 955, 458 





Total, section 416 183, 299, 646 











E. Table II shows, by State, estimated value of commodities distributed to 
schools in fiscal year 1951. 


V. SIGNIFICANT FACTORS AFFECTING PROGRAM 


A. Increased number of lunches.—Figures for 1951 show an increase of approxi- 
mately 9.1 percent in the number of lunches served over last year (1,393,000,000 
in 1951 compared with 1,276,000,000 in 1950). This increased participation 
without a corresponding increase in the school lunch appropriation has resulted 
in a reduction in the average Federal reimbursement per meal from 5.1 cents 
during 1950 to 4.9 cents during 1951. 

B. Increased operating costs.—There has been a significant increase throughout 
the country in school lunchroom operating costs. This factor, together with the 
increased participation mentioned above, will result in either higher meal prices 
or less adequate meals, or both. 

C. Smaller volume of USDA donated commodities.—During the fiscal year 1951, 
the value of commodities made available to schools by purchases from section 6 
funds, distribution of price support (section 416) and surplus removal (section 32) 
commodities, averaged 4.7 cents for each meal served exclusive of type “C”’ 
(milk only). During 1952 the number and quantities of these commodities will 
probably be much less. 

VI. 1952 ACTIVITY 


1. Participation and number of meals served: (a) Based on preliminary reports, 
it is estimated that participation in 1952 will be about 9 percent greater than that 
of 1951; (6) The number of meals served is expected to increase by about 6 per- 
cent. 
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2. Commodities purchased and distributed by the department: During the 
first half of the current fiscal year more than 141,000,000 pounds of commodities 
valued at about $22,000,000 were purchased by the department and distributed 
to State agencies for use in school lunch programs. Foods distributed include 
concentrated orange juice, peanut butter, honey, dry edible beans, cheese, dried 
cages, nonfat dry milk solids, fresh apples, canned tomatoes, and canned fruits. 

ese commodities are intended for use in helping schools meet minimum nutri- 
tional requirements. Quantity purchased and estimated cost are shown below, 
by legislative authority: 





Legislative authority proven | — 





National School Lunch Act (sec. 6)....-.........-.----2--- 22 “ 98, 033, 783 | $15, 595, 938 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (sec. 32) }............2-.2--) 41, 708, 100 | 4, 642, 300 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (sec. 416) Mh Ay 1, 924, 820 1, 919, 047 

NR isd Cab tcc dahGieWs hbo eae nadie) ch ncpeln-Lupesinsdepiaee a 141, 666, 703 22, 157, 285 





! July~-November. 





Mr. Stiater. We will be pleased to have your general statement, 
Mr. Geissler. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gzissuer. I might say, first, that we are not requesting an 
increase in the appropriation for the school-lunch program for 1953. 
We definitely feel that there is a need to increase this program in 
order to more nearly keep pace with the increase in number of schools 
participating and the increased costs of providing school lunches. 
However, due to the emergency demands being made on Federal 
funds, we are requesting an appropriation of $83,367,491 for 1953, 
the same amount as the appropriation for 1952. 

There were an average of 49,124 schools and 7,595,126 school 
children per month participating in the school-lunch program in the 
fiseal year 1951. The total number of meals served was about 
1,393,000,000 in 1951, or 117,000,000 greater than in 1950. 

I think Mr. Trainer’s charts, Mr. Chairman, will bring out some 
very interesting facts about the difference in diets in schools where the 
national school-lunch program is in operation as contrasted to schools 
in whicb the school-lunch program is not in operation. I think it will 
also develop the information that as the program has progressed, the 
State’s participation in the program has increased to a point where 
they are constantly carrying a greater share of the financial cost of 
such a program. 

Mr. Sticier. At this particular time, I am receiving some scores of 
telegrams, not only from my State but other section of the United 
States and I am sure each member of the committee is receiving 
similar telegrams with reference to the shortage of funds. 

I would like to have placed in the record, if the information is 
obtainable, the status of these funds in each State at this time, how 
much money they have on hand, and whether they are exhausted. I 
know the people in my State tell me that they are out of funds now, 
practically, and they would not be able to run May and June. 

Mr. Geissuer. I believe Mr. Trainer can give you that information. 

Mr Tratner. Because they were not able to estimate accurately 
the increase in participation, a few States have found themselves in 
the position of not having sufficient funds to continue assistance for 
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the last 2 or 3 months of the year. These are unusual situations. 
In most States very careful budgeting will actually spread the funds 
through the whole school year. However, a genuine shortage of 
funds can exist in either situation. In other words, in one State, 
the schools might receive 4 cents a meal for 9 months while in another 
State they would receive 6 cents a meal for 6 months. In either case 
the total assistance would be the same for each child served although 
the status of funds in the two States at any time during the year 
would differ materially. 

The most recent complete data for the current fiscal year on the 
status of Federal school-lunch funds in each State is as of December 
31, 1951. Unfortunately, therefore, we are unable to’ determine to 
exact financial status of each State with respect to Federal funds at 
this date. While most States will be able to continue reimbursement 
to schools for the remaining months of the year, this reimbursement 
will have to be made at rates considerably below the maximum allowed 
under the program and below the rate of previous years. This situa- 
tion has seriously affected-many school lunch programs this year. 

I believe these charts will provide further information on the 
program, Mr. Chairman. 


SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN PROGRAM 


This first chart was designed to give the committee a look at just 
how the program is progressing in thecountry by States. Sometimes 
the impression is made that the school-lunch program is making just 
about equal progress all over the country. Of course that isn’t true. 
It depends upon the development in each State and what the State 
departments of education and other agencies are doing in order to 
develop the program. 

As you can see, the largest percentage of participation of total 
eprollment in any one State is Louisiana with 68.1 percent. The 
smallest percentage of participation is 14 percent. This chart is 
constructed showing you the States in yellow, which have less than 
20 percent participation. That is in terms of children, participation 
in terms of schools is not meaningful because the consolidation of 
one-room schools into several-room schools and eliminating the one- 
room schools is progressing at the rate of about 5,000 schools a year. 

Mr. Horan. The latest figures from the Office of Education indicate 
that there are about 186,000 elementary schools, that is, below 
college. Of that total number over the United States, about almost 
50,000 are participating schools. 

Mr. Trarner. Just a little over 54,000, Congressman, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Horan. That of course includes that total of 186,000 plus 
13,363 parochial and privately endowed schools? 

Mr. Trainer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Some of which are participating in the school-lunch 
program. 

Mr. Trartner. Yes, sir; I have forgotten the number of schools 
we have at the moment, but 311,000 children in private and parochial 
schools are participating. 

Mr. Horan. Some of which are participating in the school-lunch 
program? 
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Mr. Trainer. Yes, sir; I haven’t really paid too much attention 
to the number of schools because it is the number of children that is 
the significant factor. 

Mr. Horan. Your basis there of attempting to present this is more 
sound if you did it by number of children than if we did it by schools? 


REASONS FOR UNEVENNESS IN PARTICIPATION 


Mr. SticLer. To what do you attribute the low percentage of 
participation in certain States? 

Mr. Tratner. Well, sir; we examined that when we prepared this 
chart and found a different answer in each case. 

Mr. StiGuer. Scarcity of population? 

Mr. Trainer. Nevada would be an example of that. It has very 
sparse population. The majority of the children are in four cities. 
While that shows 18.6 percent, if you have just one school come in in 
the State of Nevada with 300 children, it brings the percentage up 
well over 20 percent. As a matter of fact, this year that will be the 
case. South Dakota with 14 percent is caused by the fact that the 
State legislature during 1948, at the request of the Governor to provide 
sufficient funds to administer the school-lunch program in the State 
department of education, turned down the request for the years 1948 
and 1949 so the Governor interpreted that to mean that the people 
of South Dakota did not want a school-lunch program. So for those 
2 years they had none. That 2-year drop out of the program has 
accounted for their slow progress but they are coming up rapidly 


‘ 


in. 
The State of Rhode Island—it is hard to see here with only 19 


percent—is accounted for by the fact that in most of their large city 
schools they have for years run their school lunch programs on a 
concessionaire or profit-making basis. They take the income from 
school-lunch operation and use it to meet other school expenses. 
That would automatically make them ineligible for this program 
because it must be nonprofit. 

The State of Connecticut, right next to it, is a State that decided 
they would rather cut back their amount of participation on the 
basis of limiting the amount of money spent to the complete meal 
only. What we call our type A meal, which is the complete meal with 
a half pint of milk and furnishes the children at least one-third of their 
daily nutritive requirements. 

So last year, they excluded all other types of operations and cut 
back from 11,150,000 meals a year, to just about 8,000,000 meals a 
year. That brought them back down to a low percentage. You see, 
the answer varies by States, but by and large it pretty well follows 
this sort of pattern. 

In the States that have the strongest staff, from the standpoint of 
the State Department of Education, and down into their county 
systems, to give these schools the maximum of assistance, are the 
States that have the highest participation and the strongest programs, 

I didn’t go ahead and explain the status of the rest of the States to 
you here, I only explained that States shown in yellow are less than 20 
percent, the green is States 20 to 25 percent, total participation. The 
~— color is 25 to 30 percent participation and the brown is 30 percent. 
and over. 
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That is the development as of the close of the fiscal year 1951. 
Mr. Stigiter. Your chart shows your average to be 30 percent. 
Mr. Trarner. Yes, sir. ; 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. Would you supply for the record and I think this would 
be a good place for it, the amount of moneys officially being supplied 
by the States which are participating? 

Do you have that chart? 

Mr. Trainer. Yes, sir. I have a chart—lI believe it is included in 
the House notes. If not, I have a chart which we will provide for you. 

Mr. Beacu. That is shown on page 56 of the House notes in total. 

Mr. Trarner. You would like to have it by States? 

Mr. Horan. Just for our own information. 

I would also, if it is possible to do it, like to have some guess as to 
what is being spent in the States by nonparticipating schools. 

Mr. Trarner. By the way of matching funds? 

Mr. Horan. No, you won’t have that. I merely ask that question 
of you as one who is active in that field. 

Mr. Trarner. No, sir. We don’t have it, Congressman, and be- 
tween ourselves and the Office of Education we have been unable to 
get anything at all that answers the question because so many State 
departments of education keep no records whatsoever on schools 
operating their own lunch program that are not in this program, 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Horan. What is your estimate now as far as the total amount 
of expenditures within the framework of the participating schools? 

What is your guess as to the total outlay annually? 

Mr. Trarner. For this year our estimate is that it will be $415 
million. 


EXTENT OF LUNCH PROGRAMS IN NONPARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Horan. Now,Mr. Trainer, as a friend of the principle of school 
lunches and as father of five children, some of whom are now graduat- 
ing from college, but one whe has been close to it and worked in it in 
several communities where we have lived, that would include for 
purposes of rough estimate, some 54,000 schools out of a total in the 
Nation of somewhere around 186,000, would it not? 

Mr. Tratner. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Horan. Would it be safe to assume, then, that the total amount 
spent in the United States for school lunches could easily be twice 
that amount? 

Mr. Trarner. No, sir. I don’t believe so, Congressman. 

Mr. Horan. What would be your guess, Mr. ‘Trainer? 

Mr. Trainer. I would say as a rough guess that there would not 
be more than $600 million. 

Mr. Horan. That is a very good figure, and I am very happy to 
get it. My reason for assuming that of the remaining 125 or 130 
thousand schools who are not participating, that at least one conjec- 
ture in the absence of the Bureau of the Census or Office of Education 
information, that the nonparticipating schools would be those in 
areas where the nature of their enrollment was from homes that could 
supply their own. 

Therefore, possibly, that they would have some supporting, self- 
supporting school-lunch programs. 

ir. Tratner. No, sir. 1 don’t think it is fair to assume that all 
the remaining schools in the country who are not participating in the 
program have self-supporting lunch programs. As a matter of fact, 
there are many, many schools in the Nation that have no lunch pro- 
gram whatsoever. It is due primarily to lack of facilities. We have 
illustration after illustration now of communities where population is 
shifting rapidly, where they don’t even have enough class rooms let 
alone sufficient facilities for noon-time meals. We have schools where 
they are bringing in children one session in the morning and sendi 
them home and bring an entirely new group in the afternoon, because 
of lack of facilities. So there are many, many schools that have no 
chance to have ary type of school-lunch program whatsoever at the 
present time. 

Mr. Horan. It would seem apparent then, would it not, Mr. 
Trainer, that we would need to have more information in this thing? 
It should have been available from the last census. I am surprised 


that that was not included in the attempt at the census findings. 

Mr. Trainer. Let me say this, Mr. Congressman: that we have 
just recently had a meeting with a number of State departments oi 
education, on this subject, and that we are getting together with the 
Office of Education now and going to conduct some surveys to obtain 
additional informati®n in this direction. 
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Mr. Horan. That is what I am after and that is what I want 
because we can see very easily where this is headed if we go ahead 
blindly and say the Federal Government is going to do all of these 
things for everybody because it has been my experience, and I think it 
is true everywhere, that if all other things are equal, the more PTA 
participation you have, the more responsibilities assumed by the 
parents and the people in any given community, the stronger that 
community is. If they are encouraged or if the inclination is to lean 
upon the Federal Government for everything, pretty soon the com- 
munity is not a fit place to live. 

Mr. Trarnetr. I believe these charts will show that the Federal 
Government is doing less and less. 

Mr. Horan. It seemed like a good place to inject those questions, 
I do not want to hurt your testimony at all. 


EXTENT OF PROGRAM IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Trainer, let us revert to that chart number 
one for a minute, please. It is an interesting thing to notice from 
that chart, that what we call the Deep South is almost without ex- 
ception above the 30-percent bracket in participation. Just what is 
the cause of that particular section of the country being so interested 
in school lunches? Is it the general scale of living of the people in 
the southern United States, or what? 

Mr. Trainer. Well, sir; you will recall that during the depression 
days, probably the South was hardest hit. Practically every survey 
that has come out of the South and out of this area here (indicating) 
or even some of your heavy industrialized areas on child health, on 
infant mortality, on the rate of tuberculosis of children, on the rate of 
rickets in children, on malnutrition, practically all of those surveys 
in past years have pointed in this direction. These people in these 
areas have become aware of this problem and have indicated their 
awareness and their desire to do something about it by setting up, in 
my opinion, some very strong administrative set-ups in their State 
Department of Education to attack this problem. 

Mr. AnprErRSEN. I know that the school systems in the South if 
anywhere in the United States have had difficulty in the past in 
meeting their obligations and I presume because of that difficulty they 
are glad to participate in a program such as this so as to bring to their 
children things which perhaps they otherwise could not get for them. 

Mr. Trainer. I think that is true. I think the amazing thing here 
is that you will find that in 1942 or 1944 when we first started doing 
something on a Nation-wide basis, most of these schools had no equip- 
ment, and no facilities. They had no classroom any place where 
they could handle this lunch program. They did not have stoves, 
or inside water in a great many of these schools. Between that 
time and now, what these States have spent on capital outlay for their 
school system is really an amazing figure in itself. To see that in 
1935 to 1939 the average annual capital outlay in the nation was 
about $529,000,000 for school buildings and equipment. That is 
based on the 1951 dollar value. In 1951, on the same dollar value 
basis, the States are spending $1,250,000,000 per annum. 

* 
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SCHOOL LUNCH EXPENDITURES BY OBJECTS 


Mr. Horan. Could you give us a rough estimate as to the break- 
ae gg the $415,000,000 in three categories: food, equipment, and 
abor? 

Mr. Trarner. I can furnish you with some rough estimates on it. 
It does not break itself down too easily except by making broad 
averages because it varies so by States. 

Mr. Horan. Could you do that within the limits of safety so that 
we have a figure that at least we can refer to? 

Mr. Trainer. Yes, sir; we will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

It is estimated that the total school-lunch program cost this year will be about 
$415,000,000. Based on studies conducted in several States during 1950-51, it 
is estimated that approximately 60 percent of this total will be expended for food, 
30 percent for labor and 10 percent for equipment, utilities, and other items. In 


actual dollars food expenditures will be about $249,000,000, labor expenditures 
$125,000,000, and equipment, utilities, and other items $41,000,000. 


Mr. Stiauer. Proceed, Mr. Trainer. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT PARTICIPATING IN 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Tratner. This next chart takes a Nation-wide look on where 
we are on participation by the total number of children enrolled in 
schools, taking us back to 1944 which was the first year in which the 
Federal Government put in any cash reimbursement in the program. 

You will recall prior to that year we made surplus commodities 
available if we had them. But 1944 marked the first year of cash 


contribution. At that time total participation of 3,700,000 children 
out of a total enrollment of 25,800,000 was the situation. Our esti- 
mate for this year, 1952, is that we will reach 9,400,000 children out 
of a total enrollment of 30,600,000. 

It is interesting to note, when you think about States keeping up 
with demands on their school systems, that from 1944 to 1952 the 
enrollment has risen from 25,800,000 to 30,600,000 and by 1955 is 
expected to go to 35,200,000 children. 

Mr. Stricter. May I interrupt you right there? For the record, 
I think that would be interesting to state in percentages. 

Mr. Trainer. In percentages of children? 

Mr. Stricier. Yes, sir; if it is possible. 

Mr. Tratner. I believe I have that figure in a percentage here. In 
1952 this figure would be slightly over 30 percent. 

Mr. Sriauer. I see. 

Mr. Trarner. The figure for 1952, the percentage of participation, 
would be slightly over 30 percent of the total enrollment. For 1944 
the percentage of participation would be about 17 percent of the total 
enrollment. 

Mr. Horan. Would it be that high? 

Mr. Tratner. Let me check it—it is about 14 percent. 

Mr. Horan. Those figures are in here, are they not? 
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TREND TOWARD MORE ADEQUATE TYPE OF LUNCH 


Mr. Trarner. Yes, sir. This third chart gives you some indica- 
tion of the goal we have been striving to fae in trying to improve 
the lunches for the children or improve their nutritional status and 
at the same time provide a broader market for agricultural commodi- 
ties. It take us back to 1944, again as an indication, when less than 
half of the meals served were of the complete type with milk. This 
blue color represents what we call type A or the complete meal with 
milk. The yellow represents all other types of lunches or milk only 
served in schools. You will note that from 1944 to 1952 this blue 
line has gone steadily upward quite rapidly. The yellow line for the 
last few years has remained almost constant. In 1952, more than 
two out of every three meals are complete lunches with milk out of a 
total of about 1,500,000,000 meals. So it does show good progress. 
It does show that these schools are equipping themselves quite rapidly 
to serve the right type of lunch. That is one phase of the expenditure 
that the school system itself has to bear. I think it is a good chart 
from the standpoint of the progress that has been made from where 
we first started out. 

This next chart is labeled income, but it could just as well be labeled 
expenditures because being a nonprofit program all of the mcome of 
the program goes back in in terms of expenditures showing the source 
of the income or expenditure and the amount. The yellow line in the 
chart indicates what we call parents’ payment or the amount they 
give their children to pay for their school lunch. 

Now, the green portion of the chart represents the State and local 
contributions which include State appropriations, local school con- 
tributions through their school-board budgets, and the donations of 
service clubs, or the donations of labor and food. 

Mr. Horan. You are to be commended that the increase in the 
height of that green column represents by and large an increased 
parent participation and an increased State participation in those 
programs. 

Mr. Tratner. Yes, sir. I feel that is correct except that I think 
you overlooked one thing in looking at this yellow line. You might 
feel that because of today’s high per-capita income everyone in the 
Nation is able to afford a good lunch, to give his child whatever it 
takes to buy the complete meal. Actually, our studies indicate that 
that is not true at all. In 1947, the first year of the National School 
Lunch Act, there were about 109,000,000 lunches served free or at 
reduced cost. In 1951, there are approximately 178,000,000 lunches 
served free or at reduced cost and the schools tell us that the demand 
for them is increasing all the time. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, that brings us back to, in this subcom- 
mittee, to our attempts to cope with a vicious cycle as costs of living 
and taxes go up. Of course, the impact on the parents’ participation 
will increase. That undoubtedly is a factor. 


COMMODITIES DONATED UNDER SECTIONS 32 AND 416 


Mr. Tratner. That is true; it is a factor. You notice here that 
as the rose line indicates we have broken down this year for your 
information the amount of donated commodities that the Department 
of Agriculture has put into the program in past years. 
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Mr. Horan: That could be equipment, could it not? 

Mr. Tratner. No, sir; this is only donated foods, section 32 or 
section 416. 

Mr. Horan. I thought that was local donations. 

Mr. Tratner. The rose color is donated commodities. 

Mr. Horan. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Tratner. The green color is State and local contributions 
combined, not parents’ payments but contributions other than those 
of parents. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There was almost a two-thirds decline in surplus 
agricultural commodities available in comparison to 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Trainer. Yes, sir; and that impact has been felt very sharply. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is because we have taken price support out 
from under eggs and poultry and hogs. I don’t ask you to answer 
that. I will say that it is. 

Mr. Trarner. I do not think I am qualified to answer the question. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. I will say that it is for the record. We have very 
shortsightedly, I think, removed all price supports from under poultry 
and eggs and as a consequence, of course, naturally the Federal 
Government is not taking over any of those commodities. They just 
do not have to under the law unless there is price support under them 
but as a direct result of that, there are a good many hundreds of 
thousands of school children in America that are not getting the 
benefit of eating these good eggs for which the farmer today back 
in my area is not receiving enough in price for his production. I 
just want that in the record at this point. 

Mr. Trainer. We had, in 1950, more than $38,000,000 worth of 
commodities made available to help the school-lunch program, In 
1952 that figure has dropped to our best estimate now of $13,000,000. 
At the same time, the dark brown line on this chart shows the Federal 
appropriation since 1947 through 1952. That line has remained rela- 
tively unchanged. But the total expenditure of the school-lunch pro- 
gram has increased since 1947 from $240,000,000 to $450,000,000 in 
1952. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Trainer, will you at this point put in the record 
—I am not asking you to do it today, but put in the record a table 
breaking down that portion colored rose. 

Mr. Tratner. This rose color. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I want it broken down so as to show how much 
each year is expended for various sorts of commodities at least accord- 
ing to the valuation of the Department. For example, in 1952, I 
presume you have quite an item there for pecans, do you not, Mr. 
Geissler? 

Mr. Geisster. We can furnish that, yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to show that perhaps we are deviating from 
first-class foods and perhaps even with the very small amount we are 
giving to the program through surplus commodities in 1952, that the 
picture really is a little worse than what it is. But if you will put 
such a chart in the record, please at this point—it will be of much 
interest. 

Mr. TRAINER. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Value of commodities distributed to school-lunch programs under sec. 32 of thé 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and sec. 416 of the Agricultura! 
Act of 1949, fiscal years 1947-52 





Commodity 1947 





SEC. 32 


Apples, dried - - 
Apples, fresh _. 
Apples, sliced, canned - Pe a is AXES 
Applesauce. canned _- Caer ATIC ee TET TT eS 
pS eee eee Rome 434, 323 
Beans, fresh | ‘ j t 17, 524 
Beets, fres | 

Butter, fresh 

Cabbage, fresh 

Carrots, fresh. 

Cherries, canned____- ee! Spee Gs 

Cranberry sauce, canned _- 

Eggs, dried _- “ 

Figs, dried 

Filbert nut meats_____- 

Grapefruit juice, canned... 

Honey Reet Sette lee 

Milk solids, nonfat dry... 

Onions, dry -- | e 
Orange juice, canned..._.....-| 52 | i, 079, 001 
Orange juice, concentrated. __- Sa eee ei 
Peaches, dried ein 3,431 | 690, 159 
Pears, fresh......_.._.....--. 3, 754 | 10, 071 
SER ae SEAR Re Eee [ee Ee 
Potatoes, sweet | 2, 254 | 533, 573 | 166, 568 
Potatoes, white___.........._- , 979,798 | 3,291,736 | 5,836,676 
Prunes, canned ............. st ah tial 378, 787 
Prunes, dried_.._______.__- ies ed | 706, 627 
Prunes, fresh Gad otdien bay er PERI TR: 
SS NSS ee [ST ae 26, 287 | 650, 065 
Spinach, fresh : 7 } 

Turkeys. __- ECT Mena FS eal 

Walnut meats_..._-_--_-___- Fe ‘ 

















Total, see, 32............| 2,312, 479 | “19, 340, 561 | 21, 550,031 | 36, 193,259 | 15, 194,903 | 10, 500, 300 








SEC, 416 
Butter_. SPS TRESRS EE “FT ee ER EEG eee 751, 726 | 9,166,910 |_-. 
Cheese, natural American | | 

Cheddar... bod peat kina’ ackaap pees ew 419, 261 | 3, 199, 434 |... _- 
Eggs, dried. be ores tee err es 202, 289 | 4,055,313 | 2,7 
Milk solids, nonfat ary. TEPER IAL, Be CT AM 45,315 | 1,089,335 |. 
Potatoes, white.______ aes eel pack | $89,887 | 2,130,560 | 








Total, sec. 416 apd 2, 308, 478 | 19, 641, 552 








Grand total ~ 2,312, 479 | 19,340, 561 | 21, 55C, 031 | 38, 501, 737 | 34, 836, 455 | 13, 200, 300 





1 Estimated. 

Mr. Sricuier. I would like also to ask Mr. Trainer to place in the 
record this chart in table form. You cannot put it in the record like 
it is there but I think the information would be very informative, if 
you can put it in table form. 

Mr. AnpeErRSEN. I think you are right, Mr. Chairman; that would 
be very interesting. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


Cuart 1.—Participation: Every year the program reaches more children 





ee Participa- | Total enroll- 
Fiscal year tines aan 





3, 762, 000 25, 850, 000 
6, 016, 000 26, 983, 000 
9, 400, 000 30, 600, 000 





Federal cash reimbursements to schools were initiated in 1944. Since that date 
the program has more than doubled in the number of children participating. 
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Cuarr 2.—Percentage of school children participating 





State 


Percent par- 
ticipation 


State 


Percent par- 
ticipation 





NORTHEAST 


Connecticut 

Delaware -.....-- 

District of Columbia 
REE ey ty eee 
Maryland _- 


Massachusetts._.........._..--.------ 


New Hampshire-.-_----- 
New Jersey aa 
New York.........- 
Pennsylvania = 
Rhode Island. -----.-_- 

, Se eee 
West Virginia 


SOUTHEAST 
eRe 
cee aca 
Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Virginia 


’ MIDWEST 
Dh dio cc dbaedas dene 








MIDWEST—continued 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
i” as 
Nebraska 

North Dakota 
Ohio_____- 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 








Colorado 

| Kansas 

| Louisiana 

| New Mexico 
| Oklahoma.._- 
Texas__.. 


Arizona. _--- 
California. -- 
Idaho 
Montana_._. 
Nevada 
|| Oregon 
Se i Na ae 
Washington 
Wyoming 








Cuart 3.—Meals: In 9 years of operation the program has tripled in the number of 
meals served and more than 2 out of every 3 meals are complete lunches with milk 


{In millions} 








A” meals All other 


| | 


Total meals 





178. 6 | 
320.3 | 
429.6 
527.5 | 
533.8 | 
667.6 | 
818.3 | 
936.3 | 
1,000.0 


296. 7 
365. 3 
375.3 
383. 4 
438, 2 
451.5 
457.6 
456.9 
500.0 





475.3 
685. 6 
804.9 
910.9 
972.0 
1,119.1 
1, 275.9 
1, 393. 2 
1, 500.0 





Cuart 4. Income: Total school lunch income by sources 


1952 estimate 


| Federal cash | 
| apportion- 
; ment! 


0 


$2, 312, 000 
19, 341, 000 
21, 550, 000 
38, 505, 000 
34. 836, 000 
13, 200, 000 


i { 
3 $78, 180, 000 | 
68, 231, 000 | 
73, 310, 000 | 
81, 966, 000 | 
81, 975, 000 | 
81, 875, 000 | 





‘donated com-) Jocal contri- 


USDA | 


State and Parents’ 


payments 


10dities 2 butions 


q 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


nl 


| 


Total 





| | 
| $38,100, 000 | 
51. 700, 000 | 

59, 300, 000 
| 70, 600, 000 
78, 300, 000 
85, 000, 000 


$112, 500, 000 
138. 300, 000 
158, 553, 000 
177, 300, 000 
207, 200, 000 
235, 000, C00 





$231, 092, 000 
277, 572, 000 
312, 713, 000 
368, 371, 000 
402, 311, 000 
415, 075, 000 





1 Includes cost of commodities distributed under sec. 6 of National School Lunch Act. 
? Includes secs. 32, 416, and Public Law 471, : 
3 $10,000,000 of which granted for purchase of equipment. 
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Cuart 5.—Income: The Federal share of the school-lunch dollar has declined 





State and 
Parents 
Fiscal year U.8. D. A. local gov- | Other loca! 
payments | ‘ernments | 





31.9 50.9 
22.9 56. 6 11.8 


Cents Cents Cents 
9.3 














The Federal Government in 1947 contributed in cash and commodities almost 
32 cents of each school-lunch dollar. In 1952 the Federal share of the school- 
lunch dollar will be less than 23 cents. 


Cuart 6.—Federal cash assistance: Average rate for type A meal, 1947-55 


Fiscal year: Cents per meal | Fiscal year—Continued Cents per mea 
1947 8. 6 1952 ! f 
ei 1953 ! 
6. 1954 ! 
6. 1955! 
6. 
1 Estimated. 


Cuart 7.—Food: One-half billion pounds of agricultural products were consumed in 
school-lunch program meals in 1944. By 1951 consumption had increased to 1.8 
billion pounds 








' 
} 


E | 


Commodity group 





Milk as beverage 

Other dairy products : 

DE I OE GN on ne cnccpchaccesucckeemaben | 
Fruits and vegetables_- 


2.3828 


ZE5EEES5 


2 oa 
ine henna kh walowniatindanScindadne ae acetd amend canih Aetase ok 
I de ton oc 5 cs cnoceteen echt etemaoecnnc cs eee oie ee ea aae en tele a ease 





S2225528 


— 
—co 


} 





Mr. Sriegter. While we are on surplus commodities, I would like 
to ask you what are the prospects for food surplus in 1953? 


EFFECT OF DECREASED FOOD RESERVES 


Mr. Trainer. We do not think it looks like there will be very much 
increase over this figure but I think Mr. Geissler is in a better position 
to answer that than I am. 

Mr. AnpDERSEN. I might say it is a very difficult situation. 

Mr. GeissLter. From the charts we looked at the first day, and 
which charts are still here, they indicate that our food reserves are 
going down in spite of pretty high production in 1950 or 1951 unless 
something unusual came into the picture. The situation as to surplus 
foods following the 1952 crop would certainly indicate that there 
probably will not be any great surpluses. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Geissler, I was shocked the other day to hear 
some people from Virginia state that they were using oleomargarine 
in school lunches now. Certainly, the Government is not giving any 
surplus in oleomargarine to the school-lunch program; that would not 
come from them; that would be from direct purchases by the school. 
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_ Tratner. Eighty-one percent of the total money spent for 
fo 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I could conceive of no poorer place for oleomar- 
garine to be placed than in feeding school children of America who 
need, after all, very good butter. 

Mr. Trater. Eighty-one percent of the total money spent for food 
in the school-lunch program is spent locally. That would account for 
the margarine purchases. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am sure the Department of Agriculture is not 
responsible for giving to the school children of America oleomargarine, 

Mr. Trainer. We have never distributed a pound of that. 

Mr. Sriguer. While we are talking about food surplus for next year, 
I think there is another phase that enters into that, and that is what 
effect has inflation caused on the present crisis that some of the States 
are in? Do you have any comments to make on that? 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRAM BY PARENTS 


Mr. Tratner. I would like to show you the rest of these charts 
because they touch on that. 

Mr. Stiegter. Go right ahead and handle it any way you wish. 

Mr. Trainer. I wanted to touch on one final point on chart 
number four and that is this long line again which is parents payments. 
It sounds awfully good and I admit basically it is sound to get as much 
as possible of this program handled in the local communities and that 
is our aim. But as this line increases or parents payments go up by 
actual survey, we have found that many, many children who need a 
school lunch most drop out of the program because of economic 
circumstances: The school systems of America cannot suddenly turn 
into a large welfare organization to go out and examine individual 
homes; and school children will not come to their teachers and say, 
“T cannot afford to pay 25 cents for lunch instead of 20.” They will 
take their 15 or 20 cents and spend it for a lunch which is nutritionally 
inadequate. That is the thing you do not see in this chart that is 
actually happening every day. I thought it would be important to 
tell you gentlemen about that. 

This next chart, I believe, touches a little bit more on the question 
Congressman Horan has been interested in. Chart 5 shows income 
and how the Federal share of the school-lunch dollar has declined; 
if you take the school-lunch dollar and break it down into its compo- 
nent parts, in 1947, again the first year in which the National School 
Lunch Act was in effect, the Federal share of the dollar amounted to 
about 32 cents. The parents’ payments reached 50.9 cents. State 
and local governments put in 9.3 cents. The other local groups 
which include service clubs and the like put in 7.9 cents. In 1952, 
our preliminary figures show that the Federal participation has de- 
clined to 22.9 cents. The parents’ payments have increased to 56.6 
cents. The State and local governments have increased to 11.8 cents; 
the other local groups to 8.7 cents. So evervbody has increased their 
share except the Federal Government which has fallen from about 
32 cents to just a little under 23 cents. 

Mr. Horan. What proportion of that is due to the lack of contn- 
bution from Commodity Credit sources. What percentage of that 
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Federal decrease is due to the drop in the amount of commodity 
credit stocks, donations,:in other words? 

Mr. Trarner. I do not have that in percentage, Congressman. 

Mr. Horan. It would be in the neighborhood of $20 million worth 
of commodities? 

Mr. Trainer. That is true. It would be a decline of from—of 
course, 1947 would be the figure we would have to go back and check 
against. I am not sure that I have that figure. 

Mr. Geisster. It would be roughly $17 million out of a total of $30 
million. That compared to total of $83 million. 

Mr. Tratner. Let me answer that this way. We were talking 
about these large commodity donations in the years 1949-50. 

This chart shows a comparison between the year 1947 and 1952. In 
1947 commodity distribution was much less than in 1952. As a 
matter of fact, the cost of donated commodities in 1947 was $2,312,000. 
In 1952, we estimate that it will be $13,200,000. 

Mr. Horan. The difficulty we have is that we are actually function- 
ing without a recognized formula. 

Mr. Trainer. Recognized formula? 

Mr. Horan. As to the allocation of costs, total. We have no fixed 
formula. We do not even have any bench marks as to what should 
constitute Federal participation. 

Mr. Trainer. We had a bench mark but we left it several years ago 
when we had figures as to average total cost of a lunch across the 
nation, calculating labor costs, maintenance and other miscellaneous 
costs, and at that time in 1947, it was felt that the Federal participation 
would be about 9 cents as a fair share of a meal which, at that time, 
would cost roughly 25 to 27 cents. We have now found that the 
9-cent average payment we talked about then has decreased to about 
6.3 cents and that it now takes about 12.2 cents to buy what 9 cents 
bought in 1947. I havea chart here illustrating this point. 

Mr. Horan. In order to maintain some equity and some control 
over this matter, suppose we were to develop a bench mark which re- 


quired that all Federal participation in any school lunch be restricted 
to food? 


Mr. TRAINER. It is now, sir. 

Mr. Horan. At one time, of course, we allowed Federal funds to 
be used for equipment. 

Mr. Trarner. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have any way of determining the labor cost of 
preparing and serving school lunches and assuring that Federal funds 
are not used for that purpose? 

Mr. Tratner. Yes, sir. We have specifically provided in our regu- 
lations and in our contract with the State, and in their contract with 
the school, specific agreement that the Federal money will be spent 
only for food and then our report system back from the individual 
school is constructed in such a way as to break out the labor costs and 
the other miscellaneous costs from the food cost and if we put in any 
school Federal funds in excess of their total amount of food expendi- 
tures that amount is refunded. 

So we do have definite provision that it is to be spent only for food. 
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EFFECTS OF INCREASED LABOR COSTS 


Mr. Horan. Do you have any figures to show what accounts for 
the increase in that part of the percentage other than the Federal 
Government, whether that is due to increasing cost of food or the 
increase in the cost of labor, or those factors which surround the 
equipping and maintenance of the school-lunch program? 

Mr. Tratner. We have some figures, Mr. Congressman, which I 
might make available here to show why it is so difficult to give you a 

recise answer. For example, let me show you what happens in the 
abor field between different schools. I have here something that 
ou might be interested in putting into the record: Two schools in 
owa, one on one side of Des Moines; one on the other side of Des 
Moines, in which we have broken out their food costs, their labor 
costs, and their miscellaneous, which is comprised of electricity, 
maintenance, janitor services, and so forth. These schools are almost 
of comparable size, but because of their location their labor costs vary 
tremendously. This school is located in Saylor Center in a rather 
rural part of Iowa. Therefore, they are able to spend 76 percent of 
their total dollar on food. Only 17 percent on labor; 7 pereent on 
maintenance and miscellaneous charges which also includes invest- 
ment in equipment. 

The second school, Elm Grove, is located on the other side of Des 
Moines, near an aircraft plant, or a defense plant. In order to get 
labor into that school at all, they have to pay a much higher price. 
Therefore they have to spend 27.8 percent of their total dollar on 
labor, 62.2 on food and 10 percent on miscellaneous. 

Mr. Stricter. Do you consider that typical, Nation-wide? 

Mr. Trartner. Yes, sir. We find that in the city of Chicago the 
average wage for school-lunch workers will be $1.35 an hour but in 
some rural areas of the States of West Virginia, or Arkansas, the school- 
lunch cooks are working for $2.50 or $3 a day. 

Mr. Sticuer. I believe I will ask the reporter to insert these in 
the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


epartment of public instruction, school-lunch division, Iowa 
Department of public instruction, school-lunch d >, di 





Schools 


Elm Grove | Saylor Center 


Number of meals served to pupils 5, 541 | 

Reported cash income: | 
From pupils ‘ $977. 88 | $2, 782. 83 
From Iowa school-lunch program claims ‘ cen siehied 277. 05 | 399. 79 
From all other_- , 57.00 | 377. 08 
ebay ah gel EA ape galiae iat baa ental EN aan eee ge 1,311.93 3, 559. 70 
Reported cash expenditures: Percent | Percent 
SEE ne oy sedpaisto eal ‘ $891.91.. 62.2 | $1,920.66.. 75.7 
Labor ; achseillldkaag bite Saks i chien tan es oop Sac ads eg --| $399.00.. 27.8 | $430.90.. 17.0 
} $144.13... 10.0 | $186. 15__ 7.3 


_..-/$1, 435. 04__ 100 $2, 536. 81__ 100 


Iowa State average, 
Food 

Labor 

All other 
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Mr. Horan. May I comment on that, Mr. Trainer? I have here 
sommple telegrams from a rather large group of telegrams in front of 
me from 13 States ranging from Oregon to Florida and from New 
Mexico to West Virginia. The problem before this subcommittee is 
this as I see it. The school-lunch program definitely fits into anything 
that we may be doing by way of the marketing of foods. I think the 
Department of Agriculture has definite responsibility in the food area. 
Of course, in your regulations, you are trying to keep it that way. I 
suspect that at least some of the pressures that are being directed our 
way now are inspired not so much from the food angle as other con- 
tributing costs which have made their school-lunch program more 
difficult. Obviously, you cannot run every school-lunch program in 
the United States; 54,000 of them is just clear beyond any concept. 
Tt do not think it is fair. I think if local costs are a factor, that we 
do not dare get away from some formula which will put the pressure 
at the local level to Bo those costs within due bounds. If we were 


to give in to every demand for increased funds from the Federal level, 
we soon would have no control over them. I think you appreciate 
that. That is the reason you have some regulations. 

Mr. Stricter. Before you leave that, Mr. Trainer, I believe that 
since we put the other chart in as a table, percentage-wise, I will ask 
you to insert this table here percentage-wise. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Percentage of schools and children participating, fiscal year 1951 





Elementary and secondary schools Oe oe A 





Total Number | Percent | -rotaj en. | Number | Percent 


partici- partici- partici- partici- 
number ! pating ? pation roliment ! pating ? pation 


(3) (6) 








Alabama 
Arizona 


CIR... ncegnentideddsawte 
Delaware t 
District of Columbia 





» es swt whe Ot oo 
BESSSESRRSSRSRRESRERESRSSS 
Or RIN RH OW EH OOOH ADNAN H OOH ENON MOHDBAOUAOCANTHKOUKWHH ORS 


SESSRB2RE oSSRASSERBESSR Roo 


nw 
nN 


Ke 


ZEBZERSEY 


> 
Wn 


8, 
4 
3, 
5, 
3, 
1 

9, 


Se: 


South Carolina. -.-.............. 
South Dakota 


2528 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


443, 715 
612, 383 
438, 831 

58, 561 


BSNSBSBBSTSSSBSRESERSES SERS SNE SNEBNBRSAESERSRRSSES 
£2.00 Sp Nit Ort OA Oh COAT On OS NOOR DA DONS AT OA OO RAI MOTI] H OH 





Total, continental 
United States 185, 341 52, 18% . 27, 530, 572 





114 ‘ 10, 889 1, 226 
223 ' 107, 924 62, 045 
2,101 97.7 409, 839 220, 510 
33 33 100. 0 6, 399 4, 400 

















2,471 | 2, 251 | 91.1 | 535, 051 288, 181 | 





United States and Territories...| 187. 832 54, 436 | 29.0 | 28,065,623 | 8, 638, 194 | 

















1 Source: United States Office of Education. Data on number of schools 1947-48, number of children, 
1948-49. 

2 November 1950. The number of schools or children may have been higher in some States during other 
months, but November was the peak month in terms of children participating nationally. 
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Mr. Getssuer. I believe there is one thing quite significant in the 
previous chart and in this one here and that is that the school lunch 
program as it is operated has certainly not developed along the line 
of taking over the school lunch responsibility in the country. I think 
the growth of it, in spite of the rather constant level of Federal support 
has given indication that the Federal end of it has served more as an 
introductory measure and process of getting local folks for the need 
of something like that. They then as a result of that sort of intro- 
duction and education, if you want to call it that, have expanded their 
system tremendously, their own contributions to it. 

Mr. Horan. Might I comment on that. ‘The school-lunch program 
began as we historically recall, as a means of getting rid of surplus 
commodities, or at least those which we could not move in commerce. 
It has now become a nutritional program with which I have absolutely 
no quarrel. However, as far as the Department of Agriculture is 
concerned, I would like to see any increase that the Federal Govern- 
ment might give to be a byproduct of our price-support program, 
particularly when we have excess production in any commodity. 

To get back to the comments of my colleague from Minnesota, I 
do feel that the possibility of additional and beneficial contributions 
to the school-lunch program might very easily be considered in the 
light of those things which we have in surplus and which might today 
be at least candidates for price supports, two commodities that have 
been mentioned here are pork and eggs. And it would seem to me 
that a sensible and controllable formula might be developed in those 
fields where we do recognize that we have so much production that 
there is a demand for price supports. 

Mr. Getss_er. I think we would agree with that. 

Mr. SticgLer. You might proceed, Mr. Trainer. 


PROJECTION OF RATES OF REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Tratner. This next chart is trying to give you a look ahead, 
as near as we can, into what this program on the basis of Federal cash 
assistance will look like in 1955. We started again with 1947, the 
first year of the National School Lunch Act, tried to show you what 
has been paid as the average rate of reimbursement for the complete 
meal with milk in the States taking the average all over the United 
States. In 1947, the average payment was 8.6 cents because even 
in that year there were eight States that had more demand for the 
program than they had money to pay at the rate of nine cents per meal 
which we had originally set forth. 

The cash reimbursement rate is coming down every year, and again 
this is reimbursement for food. These figures do not. include money 
for equipment in the past year. This is only food assistance, because 
it was only in 1947 that any Federal funds were used for anything 
other than food. We were down in 1951 where the average rate of 
assistance per meal was 6.3 cents. Now, when you figure the partici- 
pation at 30 percent and you figure school enrollment is expected to 
expand in 1955 to 35.2 million children, if you say that our rate of 
increase in participation remairs as it has for the past few years, for 
1955 we estimate that the average rate of reimbursement across the 
Nation will be 4.1 cents as against 8.6 cents when we started. 

Mr. Horan. That chart is based entirely upon food supplies? 
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Mr. Tratner. All of these charts are on that basis, Mr. Horan. 

Now, the States are quite concerned over this trend because of the 
new schools that are continually coming into the program. Partici- 
pation is increasing at the rate of between 9 and 10 percent per year. 
That is brought about as the schools are able to equip themselves and 
want to come into the program. The only way you can do it is slice 
the share smaller for each. 

Mr. Stiater. That is why there have been witnesses before our 
committee asking for huge increases. 


NUTRITIONAL STUDIES 


Mr. Tratner. This chart is to give you a look at the nutrition side 
of the picture on the basis of a study conducted by the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. I believe Dr. Stiebeling 
mentioned it briefly when she was here before you and we have tried 
to chart it for you. They made a survey of eight pairs of schools, 
eight schools in the national school-lunch program, and eight 
schools not in the program but conducting their own lunch program 
independently. They paired these schools off from the standpoint 
of size, location, economic, and social background. The schools 
labeled program schools are in the national school-lunch program, 
and the figures are shown in green—the ones that run their own 
program, called ‘“nonprogram schools’’ are shown in brown. 

They found that 89 percent of the children in the program schools 
received a meal which we call our type A or complete balanced meal 
which furnishes over one-third of the daily requirements. In the 
nonprogram schools they found that 22 percent of the children received 
that type of meal. It was possible in the nonprogram schools to go 
down the cafeteria line and pick a type A meal; but it was found that 
only 22 percent of these children picked the proper foods as against 
89 percent in the schools that were participatmg. Such a iunch cost 
the children in the nonprogram schools 40 cents and it cost the children, 
in the program schools 22 cents to get the same type of lunch. 

Then they got to wondering what would happen to the larger per- 
centage of children in the nonprogram schools and what kind of lunch 
they got. So they checked all the lunches coming off the line and 
found out that most children in these schools, the nonprogram schools, 
could not afford to pay 40 cents for lunch and that the average pay- 
ment in that school was 22 cents; so they took the 22-cent lunches as 
they came off the end of the cafeteria lme and analyzed them. Here 
is what they found: The lines in green at the bottom of this chart 
represent the program schools, the 89 percent of the children that paid 
22 cents for their lunch. This is what they got in terms of nutritive 
requirements. This line, red line across the chart indicates 33 percent 
of the daily requirements. 

These green lines indicate the various types of nutritive require- 
ments, food energy, protein, calcium, iron, niacin, thiamine, ascorbic 
acid, and so forth. The 22-cent lunch in the nonprogram schools was 
then charted against the lunch in the program schools and here is how 
they compared: From the standpoint of nutrition, there was not a 
single one of the nutritive requirements met in that lunch for 22 cents. 
They were well below in most of the important requirements in the 
program. It is rather hard to chart, but it is a most interesting study 

94651—52—pt. 2——-40 
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on nutritive values and how they are being met and what is ha ing 
in some of these other schools. We do not mean to say it is Nation- 
wide but it is true in the study we made in the eight pairs of schools. 

The facilities and the counsel of the Bureau of ean Nutrition 
and Home Economics are available also to the nonprogram schools. 
The facilities are available insofar as you can make about half a dozen 
people available; that is, in their publications, and results of research 
and so forth. 

Mr. Horan. Four of my children graduated from an elementary 
school out here in Maryland. I understand they use your menu 
service. They may be participating by now but I know at one time 
the extent of their participation was merely the access to and the use 
of menus which had been prepared. 

Mr. Trarner. The menus are available to them. This chart shows 
the result so far in the schools that are charging anywhere from 40 
cents down to 22 cents as compared to the results in the schools in 
the National School Lunch Program. 

Mr. Horan. Now, I cannot quite understand that. It is a very 
alarming chart. But I do not quite follow the logic of the fact that 
if a school participates, it gets more efficiency in the preparation of 
its meals. I should think the reverse would be true, that where a 
school assumed its own responsibilities for a school lunch, you would 
think that the urge and the desire to get more out of the dollar 
involved would be greater in a schoo] that was not using the Federal 
Government as a support, even partially. 

Mr. Tratner. Mr. Congressman, I think there is a good deal of 
mistaken thinking about the fact that schools lean on the Federal 
Government and since they get a few cents per meal do not watch 
their costs. Actually, I found the reverse to be true. These States 
are conducting workshops, training centers for these schools and 
bringing their cooks into these workshops and showing them tricks 
of management, food buying, food storage, menu planning, and so 
forth, which have increased their efficiency a great deal. I believe 
it is just not true to say that these people are using the Federal 
Government as a crutch and don’t care much about costs. As a 
matter of fact, what little we are giving them is just not going to 
determine whether their program is successful or not. They have to 
use their own initiative. But it is also true that in many schools the 
school-lunch program is at about that stage today where the athletic 
program was quite a few years ago. They use it as a money maker. 
They use it to raise funds to turn into their athletic program, if you 
please. Some schools hire someone on a profit basis whose sole ob- 
jective is to reap as much profit as possible because they get a certain 
percentage of that profit for conducting the program. There are any 
number of these so-called concessionnaires in schools. If I were in 
one and my object was to conduct it for my profit, I would not worry 
about these lines that show I am not giving them a good meal. If 
they are content to eat it and go home, and I am content to take my 
profit, that is what I am going to do. That is why I think the non- 
profit school-lunch program based on dual objectives of the nutrition 
of the children, their health and well-being, and the expanding markets 
for American agriculture, is a sound program. Those are exactly 
the two tenets on which the National School Lunch Act is written, 
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and we.try to give equal emphasis to both as far as the total program 
is concerned. 

In getting the States to do their share on this side in the educational 
field, and on the training programs, we do our share on the food side 
and encourage full food utilization. 

Mr. Horan. It raises an awfully difficult problem where the re- 
agg gs of the local and State officials is and how far we can go 
with the Federal program. 

I think you are to be commended on the regulations that you do 
have. Ido know that you have had some protests because of that, 
and statements have been made that Federal bureaucracy tries to 
dictate to the State level how they shall run their school-lunch pro- 
grams. Mr. Chairman, it raises a very difficult question, one that 
we are not going to be able to solve quickly; we might just as well 
study it as well as we can. I, for one, do hope we can come up with 
the right answers. 

Mr. Trarner. I do feel, Mr. Chairman, that we have reached, in 
the last 2 or 3 years, a much closer understanding with the States. 
I think we have gotten to the point where there are very few differ- 
ences in our aims, our goals, and most of the regulations that it took 
to get where we are today; we have very very little discussion with 
the States now on this subject. We are very close together in our 
aims and in our objectives. 

Mr. Stieter. The percentage of participation indicates that. 


EFFECTS OF PROGRAM ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Tratner. I have one final chart here. It might be of direct 
interest to you gentlemen. That is a look at the agricultural side 
and what it has meant since 1944 through 1951. In 1944, there were 
one-half billion pounds of agricultural products consumed in school- 
lunch-program meals. In 1951, this consumption had increased to 
1.8 billion pounds. We did not want to go off into fantasy here and 
talk about potential. We thought we would talk about actuality. 
We have a system of measuring the usages of these various com- 
modities in the schools and have kept this record since 1944. It 
indicates that in 1944 the school-lunch program consumed 92 million 
quarts of milk. In 1951, it consumed 321 million quarts of milk. Of 
other dairy products, it consumed 65 million pounds in 1944; 226 
million pounds in 1951. Meat, poultry and fish jumped from 30 
million pounds in 1944 to 107 million pounds in 1951. Fruits and 
vegetables from 150 million pounds in 1944 to 521 million pounds in 
1951; eggs from 7 million dozens in 1944 to 23 million dozens in 1951. 
The same figures are comparable for cereals and breads, fats, and oils 
and other foods. We find that as the serving of complete or type A 
meals increases, the use of the perishable commodities such as dairy 
products, meats, fruits and vegetables increases in greater proportion 
than the use of storable commodities such as grains, dry beans, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Horan. Well now, answer me this one. With within the 
neighborhood of two billions of dollars in Commodity Credit commodi- 
ties, what are the limitations of greater contributions from that 
source? 
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Mr. Trartner. The limitations? Well, section 416 of the 7. 
cultural Act of 1949 puts some guide lines in there on the basis that 
the commodity must be in danger of deterioration or spoilage; and I 
think there are quite a few things they have to consider on that; but, 
Mr. Geissler, perhaps you would be in a better position to answer that. 

Mr. Geisster. Commodity Credit stocks are in the neighborhood 
of $1 billion. I think the $2 billion figure you are talking about 
includes additional stocks that are being held as collateral under 
loans. In the case of loans, we do not own the commodity yet. A 
very high percentage of the commodities that we have today are not 
commodities used in the school lunch program. In fact, we have a 
list here we can submit for your information. 

Mr. Horan. Would you submit that at this point in the record? 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Commopitry Crepir CorPporRATION 


Commodity inventories estimated as of Mar. 10, 1952 





f | Aggregate 
Approximate cont 
(thousands) 


Branch and commodity Estimated quantity | unit coat 








Cotton: | 
Cotton, upland -__- .| 1,686 bales... 4 , $292 
Cotton linters.___....._..._- 67,137,000 pounds.._......-...-.._-] 28 &, 594 
Dairy: Milk, dried ek 25,558,000 pounds______- esi F 4, 025 
Fats and oils:! 
Cottonseed oil, crude. -_--..-...._- -| 111,750,000 pounds ?.__._.._..._- -| re 17, 321 
Linseed oil__- seals | 211,973,000 pounds.................] .2 60, 370 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock _........__._| 242,240,000 pounds. . 29, 069 
Fruit and vegetable: Honey ...-| 104,000 pounds ll 
Grain: | 
Barley... ....- -| 9,987,000 bushels. _-.....-.-...-... 
Beans, dry edible_._..............._| 3,418,000 hundredweight__._____- : 
Corn. 2 A SN ...--.-| 350,315,000 bushels. : ‘ 
Flaxseed ____ .| 216,000 bushels ee 
Grain sorghum | 5,429,000 hundredweight_____.____- 
Ok cS. _...| 5,470,000 bushels . _- 
Rice, milled ‘. ---.| 3,000 hundredweight . 
eee mt ene® Sckench PED s accawis oie etsecaen ee 
Seeds, hay and pasture ___...__.....| 3,227,000 pounds |.122 to 1. 2! 
Seeds, winter cover crop ..-| 351,509,000 pounds y 048 to 0. 
Wheat. __- w---=----+.---2.-.-| 87,455,000 bushels. ASAI ES He ape 2 
Poultry: Eggs, dried, 1950. ..........-. 9,438,000 pounds._..-........-.-... i. 
Tobacco: 
Rosin, 1948 12,816,000 pounds 
ke nee ee ere ee 
Turpentine, 1949... .................] 300,000 gallons #_. 2-2. ce. ‘ 
Tobneod....-....--..-.:-i..-.....-..} 3,757,000 pounds. 


16, 479 
28, 369 
553, 498 
79 

14, 441 
5, 579 


- 
POMS rp» 














! Not including 300,000,000 pounds linseed oil and 1,568,000 pounds tung oil held for the account of the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to sec. 304 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

2 Of this quantity 110,361,000 assigned to refiners for refining. 

3 Of this quantity 103,400,000 pounds withdrawn from sale. 

4 Withdrawn from sale. 


Note.—This report reflects operating data taken from various sources and is, in part, based on preliminary 
estimates. The official inventory of the Corporation, as taken from its accounting records, is that contained. 
in the monthly report of financial condition and operations. 


Mr. Getsster. Most of those commodities are corn and wheat and 
commodities of that nature which would not fit into the school-lunch 
program at all. For example, we do not own a pound of butter; we 
do not own a pound of cheese. We have got about 10,000,000 pounds 
of eggs but I do not think Mr. Trainer would want those eggs for the 
school-lunch program; so about the only things that are going into 
the school-lunch program this year, I believe, Mr. Trainer, are the 
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commodities which we are acquiring under current surplus-removal 
-of activities. 

Mr. Stricter. Any further question, Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. No, but I would like to have that relationship gone 
into when we get into the discussion this afternoon of removal of excess 
agricultural commodities and what the possibilities are there. Of 
course, we use the school-lunch program within certain limitations to 
remove certain commodities which are in excess. I think we had 
better explore that very thoroughly because we are going to' have to 
live with this school-lunch problem very much and we might as well 
know all we can. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sticiter. Mr. Trainer, we certainly want to thank you for 
making a most splendid presentation; it was quite informative. 


REMOVAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. Wuitten. We next come to section 32 funds which is under 
the title, “Removal of Surplus Agricultural Commodities.”’ 

I have asked that information be furnished the committee showing 
the use of these funds in connection with the foreign-aid program. I 
would like to seek ways and means of stopping the use of section 32 
funds as an increment for the foreign-aid program and to use the sec- 
tion 32 funds for the purpose for which they were set up in law, for the 
removal of surplus commodities. Some of those surplus commodities 
can be made available for the school-lunch program. 

I think the best way to approach it would be to provide in the foreign- 
aid bill that the amounts paid for American commodities should be at 
the prevailing price. If you do that, then those in charge of Mutual 
Security could not insist in getting agricultural commodities at reduced 
prices and have the Department of Agriculture, through section 32 
funds, make up the difference between what they paid for it and what 
the actual value was, so far as the prevailing market is concerned. 

All of us here on this committee feel the school-lunch program is a 
good program. It has a value many times the amount of Federal 
money that goes into it, due to the interest that the cities, towns, and 
Stated have shown in the program, and in many cases without Federal 
payments. 

But the situation is tight in many States and areas due to the expan- 
sion of the program, and if there is a way to help by making surplus 
commodities available, we wish to do that. The committee will also 
investigate to see if there is any possible way, with the over-all prob- 
lems facing us, to strengthen the programs, as has been requested. 

At this point I wish to have inserted pages 99, 100, and 102 through 
page 109 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


REMOVAL OF SuRPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
PURPOSE OF STATEMENT 


Under section 32 of the act approved August 24, 1935, as amended (7 U.S. C. 
612c), an amount equal to 30 percent of customs receipts during each calendar 
year and unused balances to the extent of $300,000,000 are available for the 
removal from the market of agricultural surpluses and for administration of 
marketing agreements and orders. The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires that 
this fund be used principally for perishable agricultural commodities. During 
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the fiscal year 1951, 75 percent of the funds used for surplus commodity operations 
was for perishables. 

Purchases for distribution.—Surplus agricultural commodities, generally perish- 
ables such as fruits and vegetables, are purchased and distributed to the school- 
lunch 1 program, charitable institutions serving needy persons and persons certified 
by welfare agencies as eligible for relief. 

Encouragement of exportation.—Differential payments are made to enable ex- 
porters to purchase surplus commodities on the domestic market and sell them 
on the world market at competitive world prices, Under provisions of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, exports of commodities purchased under the price support 
programs are also encouraged. 

Diversion to byproducts and new uses.—Differential payments are made to enable 
processors to purchase surplus commodities on the domestic market, divert them 
to byproducts or new uses, and sell them at prices comparable to competing 
products, thus creating new markets for surplus commodities. 

Other surplus removal operations.—Supervisory assistance is furnished local and 
State groups on the preservation of surpluses for year-round use. In cooperation 
with the food trade, press, and radio, greater consumption of abundant foods is 
encouraged. 

Marketing agreements and orders.—These agreements constitute voluntary 
arrangements and are put into effect upon request from the industry after 
extensive hearings, investigations, and referendums among producers.- They serve 
to strengthen prices by establishing and maintaining orderly market conditions 
and are in effect for milk, tree fruits, tree nuts, Irish potatoes, and other vegetables. 


Appropriated funds eran appropriation) 


Appropriated, 1952 $158, 886, 746 
Budget estimate, 1953 , 


Removal of surplus agricultural eommodities (sec. 32) 


Appropriation, 1952, and base for 1943 (30 percent of customs re- 
ceipts) 


$158, 886, 746 
Budget estimate, 1953 (30 percent of customs receipts) 





Increase (in annual approrriation for sec. 32 purposes)... +22, 113, 254 


Nore.—Due to an estimated carry-over cf $175,808,569 from the fiscal year 
1952, a total of $356,808,569 is estimated to be available for sec, 32. purposes 
in the fiscal year 1953. Of this total, the estimates tentatively forecast obliga- 
tions of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1953, leaving a carry-over of $281,808,569 
into the fiscal year 1954, 


PROJECT STATEMENT 





Project 1951 


1952 
(estimated) 


1953 
(estimated) 





$13, 476, 004 
24, 459, 920 
167, 074 


1. Direct purchases. ei eae 

2. Encouragement of exportation. 

3. Diversion to byproducts and new uses. 

: Surplus removal operating expenses _- 2, 000, 319 
Marketing agreements and orders. __..____.. 1, 238, 482 

Total pay adjustment costs. --................- | 


| 





$68, 689 
95 


’ 
, , 
’ ’ 

’ 
’ 


293, 554 


$39, 659, 654 
26, 675, 000 


4, 693, 000 

2) 347, 346 

1, 625, 000 
307, 650 





Total obligations | 41,341,799 
Balance available in subsequent year_.......... +116, 921, 823 


100, 000, 000 
+175, 808, 569 


000, 000 
+106, 000, 000 


75, 000, 000 
+281, 808, 569 





Total available___- 

Transfer in 1951 estimates to “Marketing serv- 
ices, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration” | 

“Expenses of Defense Production, Executive 
Office of the President’? pursuant to Public | 

+225, 000 
| —47, 612, 873 


—116, 921, 823 





| 
| 
} 
| 


"| 175, 808, 569 





| 111, 192, 249 





158, 886, 746 | +22, 113, 254 





181, 000, 000 
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Stratus or PRoGRAM 
CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


This appropriation is available for expanding market outlets for farm com- 
modities by removing from the market, surplus agricultural commodities through: 
(a) Purchases for distribution through State distributing agencies to school-lunch 
programs, and to welfare agencies and institutions eligible to receive such pur- 
chases. 

(b) Encouragement of exports through payments which will permit the sale 
of surplus commodities in foreign markets. 

(c) Encouragement of domestic consumption by diversion from normal chan- 
nels of trade to byproducts and new uses. 

These funds are also used for the administration of marketing agreements and 
orders which aim to establish and maintain orderly marketing conditions for 
certain commodities and their products. 

These programs directly or indirectly tend to maintain prices received by 
farmers for many commodities. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides that section 32 funds shall be devoted 
principally to perishable nonbasic agricultural commodities (other than those 
designated in title II of the Agricultural Act of 1949) and their products. Com- 
modities designated in title II are: Wool, including mohair, tung nuts, honey, 
Irish potatoes, milk, butterfat, and the products of milk and butterfat. 


RECENT PROGRESS AND TRENDS 


A. Purchases of agricultural commodities for distribution to authorized agencies.— 
1, During the fiscal year 1951 approximately 172,000,000 pounds of agricultural 
commodities at a cost of $13,500,000 were purchased for distribution through 
authorized agencies. Distribution was made by 108 agencies to the following 
participants: (1) 9,901,431 school children; (2) 9,460,073 persons in eligible 
institutions; (3) 94,560 individual welfare recipients. 

2. Ouantitu and cost of commodities purchased for distribution during fiscal years 
1950 and 1951: 





Commodity a ~ 
Quantity | Value | Quantity 
| 








Dairy products: 
Butter : | Seen 19, 128, 568 2, 760, 091 4 
Milk, nonfat dry...._.}_....do--- Maoh 12, 069, 151 2, 797, 932 

Fruits: 
Apples, fresh NS 8 oo un 3, 243, 725 j ? 
Cherries, canned Case. ..- wee Ee i 465, 386 
Cranberry sauce... __- ia: ; 361, 734 
Pears, fresh seas 834, / 2, 683, 230 | 
Prunes, dried > SRE ee 36 93, 350 
Prunes, fresh ‘ 32, § {3 Se 
Raisins, dried... _- j rae , 61: 295, 913 |_- 

pA SES 8, 232 

Poultry products: | 
i 4, 592, 066 , 595, 156 | __. 


ERTS F460 8, 471, 315 ; 5, 063 | 5, 768, 523 
Vegetables: 
Beans, dry_____- EAS 5, 649 51, 027 
Beans, snap--- Bushel 32, 222 7, 349 
, oS ae LES é -| 
ee, EEE oS 105, 972 133, 510 | 


Trish potatoes___.___..- ‘ 1 i EE 3, 340, 866 , 843, 
| Bags: <) Seana aa 50, 000 43, 97 ; 
Sweetpotatoes_____._.. a SES a 62, 594 137, 228 | 79, 413 





XXX 41, 685, 457 | XXX 13, 440, 877 

















1 Transportation cost on prior year purchases. 


B. Encouragement of export of agricultural commodities—Export payments 
totaling approximately $25,000,000 were made during fiscal vear 1951 to encourage 
the exportation of surplus agricultural commodities. Programs for the exporta- 
tion of eggs, flaxseed, linseed oil, peanuts, and sorghum grains were carried out 
under the provisions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 
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Quantity of commodities exported and payments made during fiscal years 1950 and 
1951 (including those made under the Foreign Assistance Act) 





1950 
Commodity 





Quantity Cost 








2, 567 . $2R9 
. cand 5, 985, 225 2, 562, 320 
..| Bushel 321, 721 160, 242 , 1, 096, 057 
Apples, dried , 1, 602 320, 500 
Apples, fresh 1 2 
Citrus juice, blend 
Grapefruit, fresh 3 
Grapefruit/oranges, canned -__--...| 
Grapefruit juice, concentrated __ 
Grapefruit, canned 
Grapefruit juice, sugar sweetened..|__.__do___. 3 <b sega sb Seal 
Oranges, fresh - oar ® ro ae 1, 249, 567 4, 143, 561 
Orange juice, concentrated_____ .| Gallon. bat 51, 102 7A, 1, 708, 648 
Orange juice, sugar sweetened __...| Case__. rae 8 
Box. _- 
(: Soe e 
Ds. «ole 





1, fiscal years 1948 through 1951 


Prunes, dried_- wie ated 
mamans; Greed... 5. 2 ene rk & 
Honey... Pound 
Linseed oil. ____- : -do_....-..-} 11,424, 020 
Peanuts. _-_-- ban varie .do.. | 62, 032, 959 an 59, 192 | 26, 755, 301 
Sorghum grain cca : Hundred |-__.......... | 9,575,015 
| weight. } 
i ETT Seer: bo ems 6, 663, ee 2, 286, 880 


5 








Act of 19 


yi 
a 





ONE ob gett ee aegis | 24, 686, 505 bs 
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D. Diversion to byproducts and new uses.—During the fiscal year 1951 cul- 
tural surpluses were handled primarily through purchases for direct distribution 
and exportation. The only diversion —_ conducted was for the utilization 
of 60, pounds of surplus honey in the manufacture of bakery and cereal foods 
by blending the honey with other ingredients and by coating the finished products 
with honey. Payments totaling $2,250 were made to processors participating 
in the program. 

E. Food preservation and marketing of abundant foods——The work performed 
under this program supplemented the direct distribution program by (1) furnish- 
ing assistance and advice in the preservation of foods and in the operation of 
preservation centers and (2) encouraging the consumption of plentiful foods 


through normal channels of trade. 


1, FOOD PRESERVATION 


PROGRAM 


(a) Surplus foods preserved during fiscal years 1950 and 1951 by local preservation 
centers for redistribution in processed form to schools and o‘her outlets: 





Commodity 


Fiseal year 1950 


Fiscal year 1951 





Apples _.__. 

Plums__- este 

Frozen turkeys__.__....._- 
Dried prunes __-_-_._.-_- 
| Nee 
Sweetpotatoes._...___- 


| Se een 


Pounds 
14, 884, 128 
1, 344, 470 


Pounds 


15, 608, 190 








16, 528, 444 


16, 274, 205 








(b) Assistance and advice furnished to nonprofit food preservation centers during 


fiscal years 1950 and 1951: 





Project 





Workshops conducted in food preservation training 

Technica! assistance furnished in modifying cannaries and installing 
SEES ESOS 

Plant surveys performed. - .- ‘ b alltae de 

Floor plans and equipment drawings developed and used 


Number 


300 
178 
93 





Fiscal year 1950 


Fiscal year 195! 


Number 








9 


«. 


MARKETING 


OF ABUNDANT FOODS PROGRAM 


During 1951 commodities on the national list were regrouped to reflect items 


” 


such as “‘locally grown vegetables 


which were specifically expanded in five area 


lists to include, for example, tomatoes, snap beans, beets, cabbage and other 


commodities in ample production during the reporting 


period. 


Emphasis shifted during 1951 from national food drives to area, State or local 
activities in an effort to move burdensome supplies through normal channels 
of trade before surplus problems developed over a wider area. 


Programs conducted during fiscal years 1950 and 1951 





Project 





Fiscal year 1950 


Fiscal year 1951! 





Average number of foods listed on monthly abundant foods list. .__....- 
Distribution of monthly abundant foods list.................--....------ 
National food drives conducted , 

Area, State and local food drives conducted 


Number 


20 
15, 000 
14 





ll 


Number 
29, 071 
15 
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F., Marketing agreements and orders.— Marketing agreements and orders were 
in effect during fiscal years 1950 and 1951 for (1) milk and (2) tree nuts, tree fruits, 
potatoes and other vegetables as follows: 


1. Activities under the milk and fruit and vegetable agreement and order programs 
during fiscal years 1950 and 1951 





Milk Fruit and vegetable 





Activity 
Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1950 1951 





Agreement and order ms in effect 

Hearings held to consider amendments to existing 
orders or the issuance of orders in new areas 

Requests received for new programs 

Amendments issued to existing orders 

Suspensions issued to existing orders -- 

Petitions received for reveiw of various order provisions. 

Petitions disposed of during the year 

Court cases started during the year 

Court cases disposed of during the year 

Hearings held under Administrative Procedures Act. - 

Applications received from cooperatives for qualifica- 
cations to participate under the act 

Cases d of 








Promulgation of committee ~ makin | 
Committee budgets approved____._..__........_._._._- ® 
Investigation of alleged violations | 
Cases referred to Department of Justice for prosecution 











2. Milk marketing agreement and order programs in effect for fluid milk during 
fiscal year 1950 





Markets Estimated Estimated 


number of annual volume 
producers of pooled milk 














Pounds 
Chicago, suburban Chicago, Quad Cities, 6, 4, 112, 030 
Rockford-Freeport. 
Fort Wayne, South Bend-LaPorte__--.-..---- 173, 587 
Clinton, Dubuque, Sioux City | 87, 555 
s . 134, 332 
Kentucky Louisville, Paducah | 267, 033 
Louisiana I } 2; 860 231, 557 
Massachusetts Boston, Fall River, Lowell-Lawrence, Spring- | | 1, 870, 990 
field, Worcester. 
Minnesota Duluth-Superior, Minneapolis-St. Paul--.-.-...- 784, 088 
Missouri Kansas City, tg St. Louis 815, 403 
Omaha-Council Bluffs ¢ 140, 684 
New York 6, 812, 582 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton- | 2 690, 789 
Springfield, Lima, Toledo. 
Huntington district plants : 60, 245 
Other plants | 69, 074 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa } 222, 006 
Philadelphia 1, 100, 380 
Knoxville, pee. Memphis. ...........«--- 327, 800 
Milwaukee 654 249, 121 








20, 149, 256 
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3. Fruit and vegetable marketing agreement and order programs in effect during 
fiscal year 1951 





ny d 
. number o stimate 

Commodity commercial | farm values 
producers 





Citrus fruits: 
California-Arizona desert grapefruit 
California-Arizona lemons 
California-Arizona oranges 
(a) Florida oranges 
(a) Florida grapefruit 
(a) Florida tangerines 
Deciduous fruits: 
California Tokay grapes 
Colorado peaches 
Georgia peaches 
Utah peaches 
(6) California Bartlett pears -_- 
(b) California plums 
6) California Elberta peaches 
alifornia Beurre hardy pears___- * - 
Oregon-Washington-Californis fall and winter pears 
Oregon-Washington fresh prunes 
Dried fruits: 
California dried prunes_-.................--.-.-.-- Mets nimmaiedsimnneiel 
California raisins 
Vegetables: 
(c¢) Colorado peas.................- 
(c) Colorado cauliflower 
Potatoes 
Idah 0-Oregon 
oS RS See Samus 
SED SEE RO eS 
North Central__- : 
Virginia-North Carolina-___- 4 
New Jersey_.-..__- nahh oeideiphad P 
Eastern South Dakota... _____- 
a 
Washington - sot F 
New England except Maine 
Nuts: | 
Colinmminabmonds.. .. oc... siscccs cone ce cadce : , 590 21, 960, 000 
Oregon-W ashington filberts..____ : Festal Reaceilessh K ween euie se | Q 1, 843, 000 
Southeastern pecans__- : . = ; Per Oe: | ,é 17, 041, 000 
California-Oregon-W ashington walnuts. . - } 25, 526, 000 
Hops: California-Oregon-Washington-Idaho hops........._-.._.-_- Seat 31, 032, 000 
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(a), (b), (c)—1 order each, respectively. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have your general statement at 
this point. 

Mr. Getssier. Seasonally, particularly in perishables, there will be 
some surpluses develop during the marketing season. Use of section 
32 funds in these instances is particularly important in times like the 
present, when there is great pressure on our overall food supplies, 
because it places these surpluses in consumption channels, thus result- 
ing in conserving available food supplies. 

Our estimate of obligations for surplus removal during the fiscal 
year 1953, including administrative costs thereof and administrative 
costs of marketing agreements and orders, is $75,000,000. This is 
$25,000,000 less than is estimated for the fiscal year 1952. Like the 
volume of CCC price-support program activities, however, section 
32 program activity is extremely difficult to estimate in advance, and 
hence actual obligations may vary considerably from the estimate. 
Approximately 42 percent of the estimated obligations for the fiscal 
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year 1953 represent anticipated direct purchases of surplus fruits, 
vegetables, and poultry and poultry products, and 35 percent repre- 
sent payments to encourage the exportation of surplus fruits. 

Based on the total amount of section 32 funds available for the 
fiscal year 1952, an estimated appropriation of $181,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1953 and the estimated obligations in the fiscal years 1952 
and 1953, it appears that section 32 funds will have accumulated to 
approximately $282,000,000 by the end of the fiscal year 1952. The 
maximum carry-over permitted by law is $300,000,000. 

Administrative expenses of section 32 activities, including marketing 
agreements and orders, are estimated at $3,972,346 for the fiscal year 
1953. This amount represents 1.1 percent of estimated available 
funds, whereas, the legal authority for such expenses is a maximum of 
4 percent. The estimated administrative costs for marketing agree- 
ments and orders included in the estimate for 1953 is $1,625,000. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS USED TO FINANCE SHIPMENTS UNDER MUTUAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. Wuirren. At this point you can supply for the committee a 
table showing to what extent section 32 money has been used to pay 
the differential between the prevailing price and the price charged 
foreign countries through the mutual-security program and to the 
Army in connection with its use of such commodities in occupied areas. 

(The table requested is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Wuirren. This table shows that in 1948 there was a total of 
$9,331,662; in 1949, $25,751,232; in 1950, $9,989,965; in 1951, 
$11,239,315; or a total of $56,312,165. In other words, since 1948 
through the present fiscal year it is estimated that there will be 
$56,312,165 used for this purpose. This means, as I see it, section 
32 funds are being used to increase the foreign-aid program to that 
extent. I personally feel that it would be much better had this 
money been used to increase the school-lunch program by making 
perishables available to the school children in our own ¢ountry. 


POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL USE OF SECTION 32 FUNDS FOR SCHOOL-LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Geissler, I understand that section 32 funds, 
according to your statement, will have accumulated up to $282,000,000 
by the end of the fiscal year 1953, and that is practically near the top 
as authorized by law, is it not? 

Mr. GeissLer. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why would it not be well worth thinking of if we 
were to provide in the bill for a certain amount of section 32 funds to be 
expended during the coming year for the purpose of buying poultry, 
eggs, and pork products and turning them over to the school-lunch 
program directly? 

Mr. Geissuer. Do you mean establish a definite amount that should 
be used for that purpose, a minimum, or something like that? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes; say the Congress ordered you to utilize 
$50,000,000 as a minimum of the section 32 funds on hand, for the 
purchase of first-class eggs, surplus eggs, and pork and poultry in the 
market of the United States, and then turn that over direct to the 
school-lunch program? Would that be unworkable? 

Mr. GeissLterR. Let me just express a general idea about it and 
Mr. Trainer might be able to add to it. 

One problem that you would have would be to determine your list of 
commodities—how big a list would you want and specifically which 
commodities would be included and excluded. If that could be re- 
solved, perhaps it could be done. Then Mr. Trainer could arrive at 
amounts that could reasonably be expected to be absorbed in the 
school-lunch and direct-distribution programs as a basis for arriving 
at the total amount to be purchased. It would seem to me that if 
Congress would want to do that it would probably work. 

Mr. Trainer, do you have any comment to make on this matter? 

Mr. Trainer. I believe it would have to be clearly stipulated as 
to exactly how these funds were to be spent and the conditions under 
which they would be spent because of the conditions that surround 
the expenditure of section 32 funds. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Actually it would take legislation, would it not? 

Mr. Trainer. Yes; I believe that it would take an amendment to 
section 32. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I wonder if it could not be framed as a limitation. 

Mr. WuitteNn. That is the question that I am raising here. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You have a system, do you not, Mr. Trainer, of 
distributing surplus perishables to various school districts in America 
to help the school-lunch program? 
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Mr. Trainer. Yes, we do, Congressman. I have with mea table 
showing the distribution by commodities, by type, and by quantity 
from 1947 up through the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. From the practical side of rhy suggestion, is it not 
within the bounds of good practical business for the Department of 
Agriculture, through the school-lunch program, to step into Chicago, 
or St. Paul, for example, and buy a certain quantity of pork and pork 
products, or poultry and poultey products, and ship them direct to 
communities that can assimilate them immediately in their school- 
lunch program without these commodities having to go into storage? 
Would not that be practical, if you had the entire year to aman it 
through? It would not be my suggestion that you would have to 
accumulate all of these at one time. You would do a little bit right 
along towards strengthening the market and at the same time aiding 
by bringing food to these children throughout America. 

Mr. GzissLer. In order to make it do what you probably have in 
mind, some storage would be involved. It seems to me that it would 
be quite impracticable for us to undertake the furnishing of eggs for 
the school-lunch program by buying every month, because we would 
not want to be buying eggs in the short season when eggs are high on 
the market. . 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am conceding that you would have to have some 
temporary storage. 

Mr. Getsster. We would have to buy our eggs in the flush season, 
in February, March, and April. First-class eggs could be stored to 
supply school lunches in September, October, and the short season. 
Somewhat the same situation would confront us as far as pork pro- 
ducts are concerned. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. I can foresee some difficulty in the handling 
of pork. You cannot take fresh pork carcasses and store them for 
over a month. But at the same time, I think that you could take 
hams and bacon and lard and specific items of that kind which have 
a bearing on the ultimate price that the hog producer gets for his 
hogs and safely handle them for from 3 to 4 months until you do put 
them into the channels of trade via the school-lunch system. 

Mr. Getsster. Yes. I am not saying that it cannot be done. I 
am saying that it would have to be done in the flush season. 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. [t could be done, in your opinion? 

Mr. Getssuer. If it were to be a combination of buying what the 
school-lunch-program could immediately absorb, plus some for 
storage for use in the short supply season, it could be done. 

Mr. AnperseN. It is just my feeling that the Congress is very much 
inclined to both of these projects. If it could help the school-lunch 
program on the one hand and do good to the producer of eggs and 
hogs on the other, it might prove to be something very beneficial to 
all concerned. 

Mr. Geisster. If I may, I would like to make a suggestion. You 
can look this over more thoroughly afterward, but I believe if the 
Congress puts some language in the report on the appropriation bill 
which would make it quite clear that the Congress expects us to 
utilize this provision to the maximum extent practicable, both from the 
standpoint of not distorting the diet in the school-lunch program, and 
from the standpoint of relating the amount of diversion of surplus 
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foods to the amount of absorption ability in the school-lunch program 
and things like that, I think that the Department would be more than 
pce 4 to go just as far as was reasonable within the ability of the 
school-lunch program to absorb a commodity and our ability to hold 
and store. I think any specification of a minimum fund to be used 
for any named group of commodities would create a great deal of 
inflexibility and some difficulty. 


OPERATIONS UNDER SECTION 416 OF 1949 AGRICULTURAL ACT 


Mr. Horan. What is your procedure in operating under section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949? 

Mr. Trarner. This is the procedure, as we have operated it so far: 
Once the item is determined to be in danger of going out of condition 
and there does not seem to be any available market, the domestic 
outlets, as defined in that section, are given top priority, and if they 
can use all of the items then the items are distributed to them. The 
donation program by using American relief organizations operating 
abroad is used as the last outlet. The schools, within the group of 
domestic users, are given first priority within the domestic group. 

Mr. Horan. In actual practice how does this work, and I am 
quoting: 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Commodity Credit Corporation are 
authorized upon application by the Munitions Board, or any other Federal 
agency, and on such terms and under such regulations as may be deemed in the 


public interest, to make such commodities available to any such agency for use 
in making payments for commodities not produced in the United States. 


EXCHANGE OF SURPLUSES FOR CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Kruse. That refers to the barter procedure and gives us the 
authority to barter some of our surpluses for critical materials that 
the Munitions Board desires to have in the stockpile. 

Mr. Horan. In actual operation how has that worked out? 

Mr. Kruse. Well, we have quite a list of barters that we have 
negotiated under the act. 

I have with me here some place a complete list. 

Mr. Bracu. We have exchanged a total of about $41,661,250 of 
Commodity Credit Corporation-owned commodities for strategic ma- 
terials. Those strategic materials have been largely industrial dia- 
monds, chromite, manganese and other similar types of commodities. 
The commodities exchanged by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have been cotton, grain sorghums, wheat, and corn—mostly the basic 
storable commodities. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. How much of a reduction did the Commodity 
Credit Corporation have to take on these particular commodities in 
order to barter them to the extent of $42,000,000, as you have just 
stated? 

Mr. Beacu. As I understand it, we got the fair market value. 

Mr. Kruss. Presumably we took no reduction. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I asked that question because of the chairman’s 
question on the same point. If you will recall, you mentioned the 
fact that you are trying to get value received on these foreign-aid 
programs. Here we have a specific instance where we could find 
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out what reductions you would have to give to the foreign countries 
from whom we bought these strategic materials before they accepted 
this $41,661,250 worth of agricultural commodities in barter. 

Mr. Kruse. Actually, Mr. Congressman, you will notice that the 
list of commodities that he read consisted of storeable commodities 
almost in their entirety, and did not get into the field of the more 
perishable commodities that we just discussed. 

Actually, we barter the commodities that the Corporation has at 
the market price on the day of the barter. 

Mr. Horan. The world price or the domestic price? 

Mr. Kruse. We use the domestic market price, and if that market 
price is lower than the Commodity Credit Corporation’s investment, 
then, of course, it will show up as a loss to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. However, we have not used section 32 funds in con- 
nection with any barter transactions. 

Mr. Wuirrrn. You immediately see the distinction here in this 
trading for strategic materials. We have the desire for their material. 

Mr. Kruse. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. With regard to the other case, we give them the 
money with which to buy our stuff, and then we sell it to them at 
reduced prices. So we give them double foreign aid. 

The Congress does not fully realize that that is going on, and this 
is just one of the places where that type of thing is occurring, as | 
understand it. 

In this other case, in trading for strategic materials, we probably 
have more desire to get what they have than they have to get what 
we have, and that Jeads to a different situation. 

Mr. Horan. That list there is certainly in short supply at the 
moment. 

Mr. Getssuter. I do not think that you could say that any part 
of this is indirect foreign aid. 

Mr. Wuirren, It is mutual benefit. 

Mr. Getssuer. That is right. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Could you read the list of agricultural commodities 
involved in that $41,000,000? 

Mr. Bracu. Cotton, corn, grain sorghums, wheat. That is all. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There are no perishables? 

Mr. Beacu. No, sir; no perishables. I might add that during the 
fiscal year 1952 to date, the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
traded commodities valued at $8,231,000, and we got our book value 
back for those commodities on the trade. We actually got strategic 
and critical materials valued at slightly higher than that. All the 
strategic and critical materials bartered for are on the list put out by 
the Munitions Board as strategic and critical materials for stock- 
piling purposes. 


USE OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES IN SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. What are the prospects of the use of section 416 funds 
as a means of increasing the food supply for the school-lunch program 
through this coming year? 

Mr. Trainer. I believe that an examination of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s inventory will give a pretty clear indication. 
Practically all the inventory, with perhaps the exception of dried eggs 
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that are left, are items that just do not Jend themselves to use in the 
school-lunch program. 

Mr. Horan. The dried eggs do not? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The dried eggs are very doubtful, I understand, 
because of their edible qualities. 

Mr. Trarner. I believe they are 1950 eggs. 

Mr. Horan. Are they acceptable for caabing? 

Mr. Trarner. The schools are using some of the dried eggs 
constantly. - 

They are using this year 4,200,000 pounds of dried eggs. That is 
under a 416 provision whereby they have to pay the transportation 
and freight from our point of storage. An examination of the inventory 
there will indicate that very little out of the $1 billion is usable at all 
in our program. 

Let me point out here, Mr. Chairman, that the School Lunch Act 
itself does provide under section 6, as you know, that a certain amount 
of the funds of the school-lunch appropriation may be set aside for 
purchase and direct distribution of commodities suitable to the 
school-lunch program. 

Mr. Horan. That is a part of the $83,000,000? 

Mr. Tratner. Yes, under that we distributed this year $16,000,000 
worth of commodities on the basis of what the schools needed, and 
could use, and we do have that experience of operating the program 
from the standpoint of what is needed. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Trainer, you also utilized the authority of 
section 9 of the School Lunch Act to provide perishable commodities 
to the school-lunch program through section 32. 

Mr. Trarner. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Which are in surplus supply? 

Mr. Trainer. That is right. 

Mr. Roserts. So, reverting to Mr. Andersen’s original question to 
Mr. Geissler, it seems to me that there is authority, to the extent the 
school-lunch program can absorb the volume, so long as the com- 
modity is in surplus supply. I think the congressional desire could 
be indicated by a statement in the committee report. I do not 
believe language reeds to be placed in the bill itself. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. If eggs and poultry and hogs were under price 
support, section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 would, un- 
doubtedly, under present conditions, provide available supplies for 
the school-lunch program, would it not? 

Mr. Kruse. I would think so. It would have that possibility. 

Mr. WuitteNn. I think that we should point out here, however, as 
much as we are interested in the school-lunch program, that the 
statute itself sets up the basis on which section 32 money can be 
expended for surplus commodities. 

Mr. Getsster. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. Section 32, under the basic law, is not set up for the 
purpose of financing the school-lunch program. It is set up for cer- 
tain very definite purposes, all of which are listed in the statute, and 
the products that may be accumulated in the hands of the Corporation 
can, themselves, be made available to the school-lunch program. 
The committee is without authority to do other than request that 
attention be given to certain problems. Beyond that the adminis- 
trative decision as to how much and where and on what terms will 
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be in the hands of the Department under the statute which has been 
mentioned. 


Mr. Grisster. I do not think there is any question about that, Mr. 
Chairman. You people realize this has been my first opportunity to 
et the feeling of this committee in regard to the use of section 32 
unds in connection with surplus removal, and then as an outlet 
channel, using the school-lunch program. There is certainly no 
reluctance in the Department to do that. 


Mr. Horan. What sort of language would we have to write to make 
certain that this can be done? 


Mr. GetssLer. The language that I have heard here today expresses 


the feeling of the committee. If that is what you would like for us 
to do, we can work in that direction. 


Mr. Stricter. Could we not fortify that by having something in 
our report? 


Mr. Getsster. It would help a great deal. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now turn to the International Wheat Agree- 


ment and we will insert pages 440 through page 442 of the justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


(Appropriation to cover difference between cost of wheat purchased at domestic 
market price and receipts from sales at maximum price prescribed by the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement.) 


PURPOSE STATEMENT 


. 


The purpose of the International Wheat Agreement, which was ratified by the 
United States Senate on June 13, 1949, is to introduce an element of stability in 
the world wheat trade. This agreement assures supplies of wheat to importing 
countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries at equitable and stable 
prices, thereby eliminating many of the hardships caused to producers and con- 
sumers by burdensome surpluses and critical shortages. 

World wheat trade covered by the wheat agreement is 581 million bushels per 
marketing year of wheat or wheat products expressed in terms of bushels of wheat. 
Of this quantity, the United States guarantees to supply 225 million bushels during 
the 1951-52 crop year to particapating nations at prices not in excess of $1.80 
per bushel, Port Arthur basis. Section 2 of the International Wheat Agreement 
Act of 1949 required the President of the United States, acting through the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, to make available such quantities of wheat and wheat- 
flour to importing countries and at such prices as may be necessary to exercise 
the rights, obtain the benefits, and fulfill the obligations of the United States under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

The International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 authorizes appropriations of 
such sums as may be necessary to pay the Commodity Credit Corporation for its 
costs in carrying out its functions under that statute. In order that the agree- 
ment could be implemented promptly, as needed, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration was expressly authorized to proceed in advance of such appropriations, and 
to utilize its corporate funds pending repayments from the appropriations 
authorized. 


Appropriation to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for costs under the 
International Wheat Agreement 


Appropriated 1952 (1950 costs) _- . 5 ......-... $76, 808, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 (1951 costs) _.. 182, 162, 250 
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International wheat agreement 


Appropriation Act, 1952 (1950 operations) 
Budget estimate, 1953 (1951 operations) 


Project statement 


$76, 808, 000 


182, 162, 250 





ote 


105, 354, 250 





By project or function 


1952 appropri- 
ation (fiseal 


year 1950 oper- 


ations) 


1953 estimate 
(fiscal year 
1951 oper- 
ations) 





Differential payments to commercial exporters 
Exports of Commodity Credit Corporation 
price support and supply stocks 
ERE rs eae Oe eee ae een 


Total costs 


$36, 762, 870 


38, 873, 852 
1, 171, 278 





+$62, 949, 799 


+39, 785, 311 
+2, 619, 140 





$99, 712, 669 


78, 659, 163 
3, 790, 418 








76, 808, 000 


+105, 354, 250 | 


182, 162, 250 





EXPLANATION 


OF 1953 ESTIMATE 


During the fiscal year 1951 approximately 266 million bushels of wheat and 
flour (wheat equivalent) were exported by the United States pursuant to the 
terms of the International Wheat Agreement. The costs of such exports to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, including administrative and interest costs, were 
$182,162,250 or an average cost of 69 cents per bushel. This cost represents the 
difference between domestic market prices and the maximum International Wheat 
Agreement price plus interest and administrative expenses. 

Exports from commercial stocks for which differential payments were made 
amounted to 155.7 million bushels while exports from CCC-owned stoeks were 
110.1 million bushels (100.2 million bushels were acquired under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation price support program and 9.9 million bushels were purchased 


by Commodity Credit Corporation for resale). 


Approximately 38 countries imported wheat or wheat flour from the United 
States pursuant to the terms of the agreement. Western Germany received 18 
percent of the total, India 10 percent, United Kingdom 9 percent, Netherlands 8 
percent, Mexico 8 percent, Greece 7 percent, Italy 7 percent, and all others 
33 percent. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I want to preface the discussion of this subject again 
by saying that I do not consider this an agricultural program. It is 
strictly a part of the foreign aid program. There is a definite obligation 
by reason of the international agreement that the United States has 
to live up to. It was not agricultural at the start, in my judgment, 
it is not agricultural now, and it is not a proper charge against agri- 
culture. The only way it is tied into the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration’s activities is that you have been used as the administrative 
vehicle to handle the program in the same way that during the war 
you handled the consumers’ subsidy program. You are the adminis- 
trative agency. You carry out the assignment that is given to you, 
and you buy the grain, pay for it, collect for it, and haadle the payment 
of the difference. But it is not in any way tied to the price support 
system. 

I notice that there is an increase as compared to last year. I would 
like for you to show in the record how much of this increase is for 
administrative expenses. Also, I would like for you to show the 
exports to the various countries since its inception. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Before Mr. Geissler goes into that I want to recall 
to your memory the day that you and I, Mr. Chairman, protested 
against the adoption of this International Wheat Agreement from the 
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viewpoint of agriculture. Neither you nor I could see where it would 
do agriculture in America any good, and certainly, as you have said, 
it is strictly a foreign-aid proposition. I know that I opposed it then 
because of the sliding scale that they contemplated and put into the 
agreement. It meant that we would have 75- and 80-cent wheat in 
North Dakota and in western Minnesota, and I could not see how 
our farmers could ever stand up under such prices. 

Mr. Wuitrten. The last 4 years, theoretically, under which it was 
to operate would be of benefit to American agriculture. We gave 
other countries through the first 4 years this wheat at a greatly reduced 
price. Since the figure at which they agreed to take wheat in the 
subsequent 4 years was such that we would be bankrupt if ever we 
reached that, there really was no consideration, in my judgment, to 
the contract. As to how much effect it has had on international rela- 
tions, that is something about which I am not qualified to speak. 
But if there is any benefit it is in that direction, certainly it is not of 
any benefit to American agriculture. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the point that I want to bring out. It has 
no place in this particular appropriation bill. There should be a trans- 
fer of some nature to the Commodity Credit Corporation. I think 
the Commodity Credit Corporation is the proper agency to handle this, 
but it should not be a charge against the general agricultural appropria- 
tion bill because it makes it look as if we are being subsidized whereas 
we are getting no benefit whatever out of it. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES UNDER INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. Beacu. With respect to the administrative expenses about 
which you asked, Mr. Whitten, in the fiscal year 1950 and included in 
last year’s appropriation for rembursement, administrative costs were 
$129,000, roughly. In the fiscal year 1951 they were $192,817. We 
estimate $225,000 for 1952. 

Mr. Wuitten. That is due to the increase in the volume of business 
you are handling under this program? 

Mr. Geaeaeton Of course, the first fiscal year was not a full 
vear and there have been some added costs in operation of the agree- 
ment—including the council meetings that we have had abroad. 


EFFECTS OF AGREEMENT ON DOMESTIC WHEAT GROWERS 


Mr. Horan. Have we received any advantage out of our participa- 
tion in that agreement? Have our wheat growers received any 
advantage whatsoever out of this agreement? 

Mr. Guisster. From a price standpoint, as it has already been 
pointed out, not only our price, but in many cases the world price, 
was considerably above the price provided for under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The question as to whether the wheat growers in this country got 
any benefit, I think, would revolve around the point that this 
agreement resulted in more wheat moving abroad than would have 
moved otherwise. It might have had an indirect effect upon the 
domestic price of wheat, so if there is any benefit to agriculture it 
would be in the fact that larger quantities probably moved in inter- 
national markets as the result of this agreement and thereby reduced 
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the supply in this country and probably increased the price to the 
farmer in this country. 

Mr. Horan. Has that supposition come to pass? 

Mr. Getsster. Well, what we would have to determine would be 
how much wheat would have moved had it not been for this agreement, 
and that would be purely an estimate on my part. If it is assumed 
that just as much wheat would have moved without the agreement, 
you would come to the answer that it had no effect upon the price in 
this country. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. A good part of the wheat would have moved with- 
out the agreement, would it not? 

Mr. GertssLer. Just as an offhand opinion, I think it probably 
would have moved under the ECA program instead of under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES UNDER INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. Wuirten. That is the point that I wanted to develop here. 
I want the record to show how much money has been used to imple- 
ment the International Wheat Agreement. Here again, it is like 
your section 32 fund. 

Mr. Bracu. The total amount, for. the first 2 years, including 
the amount requested in this budget, would be approximately $259,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Horan. How long does that agreement have to run? 

Mr. Kruse. It will expire August 1, 1953. 

Mr. Bracu. There is a point to remember, Mr. Horan—the money 
that we are asking for this year is to cover the cost during the fiscal 
year 1951. So in the next year we will be asking for funds to reim- 

urse the Commodity Credit Corporation for the cost during the fiscal 
year 1952, and then the following year for the cost during the fiscal 
year 1953. There is a 2-year lag in the appropriation for reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr. Horan. What we have to consider in the total is about a $500 
million program? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, or more. 

Mr. Horan. And the second thing we will have to do will be to 
figure out some future time whether the game was worth the candle, 
and we are going to need your help on that. 

Mr. GetssLer. The discussions are starting right now in connection 
with the possible renegotiation of an agreement. There will be a 
meeting some time next month. 

Mr. Kruse. It will start on the 17th of April. 

Mr. GetssueER. I think in all fairness you ought to remember that 
that went in one direction. It may have gone in the other direction. 
While I agree with the chairman and Mr. Andersen that the minimum 
prices in the agreement would have been pretty low prices so far as 
supporting the American wheat producers were concerned, it might 
have turned out to be not such a bad proposition to pay a small 
amount and get that wheat out of this country. 

Mr. Wuirren. What the value has been to international relations 
I do not profess to know. But it is not an agricultural program. 

Are there any other statements in this connection? 
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RECORD OF EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


Mr. Kruse. We have a complete record as to the exportations to 
the various countries in the fiscal year 1951 and the subsidies that 
were involved and I think your secretary has been supplied with a 
sheet. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for that to be incorporated in the record 
at this point. 

(The material requested follows: ) 


Wheat and wheat flour (bushel equivalent) exported from the United States pursuant 
to the terms of the International Wheat Agreement, fiscal year 1951 





Source of exports 
ioe Average 
Importing country | cost per 
supply; Commer- 
program | cial 





CCC price aaa 
support jocc 
program 


bushel to 
CCC 








Bushels Rushels Bushels 
10, 881, 287 


BEEEN 


11, 478, 047 
hewibih croeigha wot a : | .....---}| 2,017,300 
Brazil oak = TE: : . ee 7, 287, 974 
SO MENOB nice onp 2-35 Mer cep hias 706, 608 
Cuba oem  9¥e > id 2, 467, 494 
Denmark -. 360, 669 5 ae Oe 

Dominican Republic. - basse 

| EPR 
Egypt 

El Salvador. -...........-..- 


ern? 


BSlBESSEE 


be a 
PR A 
S525 


NX 
Zz 
o 


“7, 139, 415 
18, 374, 346 


BEE 
BE 


Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 


890, 976 
4, 428, 424 


1,174, 578 





155, 717, 832 1178,371,832 
3, 790, 418 


100, 169,730 | 9,891, 231 |155, 717, 832 /265, 778,795 |182, 162, 250 





























1 Includes $192,314 for administrative expenses. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. Wuirtten. We will go to the next item, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. We will insert in the record at this point pages 339 
through 343 and 380 through 383 of the justifications. 

(The material requested follows:) 
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ComMopiTy CREDIT CORPORATION 
PURPOSE STATEMENT 


Origin.—The Commodity Credit Corporation was organized October 17, 1933, 
under the laws of the State of Delaware, as an agency of the United States. From 
October 17, 1933, to July 1, 1939, the Corporation was managed and operated in 
close affiliation with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. On July 1, 1939, 
it was transferred to the Department of Agriculture by the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan I. Under the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act of June 29, 
1948 (Public Law 806, 80th Congress), effective July 1, 1948, it was established 
as an agency and instrumentality of the United States under a permanent Federal 
charter. The charter was amended by Public Law 85, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved June 7, 1949. 

Management.—The Commodity Credit Corporation is managed by a board of 
directors, subject to the general supervision and direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is an ex-officio director and chairman of the board. The board 
consists of six members (in addition to the Secretary of Agriculture), who are 
appeinted by the President of the United States by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. . 

In addition to the board of directors, the Corporation has an advisory board 
whose five members are appointed by the President of the United States. Not 
more than three of the members may belong to the same political party. The 
advisory board meets at least every 90 days to survey the general policies of the 
Corporation. 


Programs of the Corporation are: 


Price support—Under price support programs, prices of agricultural com- 
modities are stabilized for the purp*se of protecting farm income. Price support 
is required for (a) basie commodities (cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, rice, and 
peanuts) and (b) designated nonbasiec commedities (wool, mohair, tung nuts, 
honey, milk, butterfat, and the products of milk and butterfat but not for Irish 
potatoes after the 1950 crop unless markzting quotas, for which no authority now 
exists, are in effect). Price support for nonbasic agricultural commodities, other 
than the designated commodities, is not mandatory but is authorized under legally 
prescribed conditions. 

Supply and foreign purchase.-—Agricultural products are procured both 
domestically and in foreign markets, to meet the needs of United States Govern- 
ment agencies (principally those administering relief programs abread), cash- 
paying foreign governments, international relief agencies, and domestic require- 
ments. The production or stockpiling of agricultural commodities under sections 
302 and 303 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is also carried out under this 
program. Procurement for supply purposes is made during peak marketing 
seasons and is closely coordinated with the price support pregram to provide the 
maximum benefit to American agriculture. The Corporation is fully 1eimbursed 
for setvices performed, losses sustained, and operating costs incurred for com- 
modities purchased or delivered to or on behalf of any other Government agency. 
Supply and foreign purchase program participants are usually required to advance 
funds in an amount to equal the estimated costs of the commodities to be procured. 

Storage facilities —Under this program, (1) granaries and equipment for care 
and storage of Commodity Credit Corporation owned and controlled grain are 
purchased and maintained: (2) loans for the construction or expansion of farm 
storage facilities are made: (3) storage use guaranties to encourage the construction 
of commercial storage facilities are provided; and (4) such other operations as are 
necessary to provide storage adequate to carry out effectively and efficiently 
the Corporation’s programs are undertaken. 

Commodity export.—Under this program, the Corporation exports, causes to 
be exported, or aids in the development of export markets for agricultural com- 
modities and products. 

The Corporation may, with the consent of the agenev concerned, utilize facilities 
of any other agency of the Federal Government. The Corporation under this 
authority, makes extensive use of the personnel and facilities of the Production 
and Marketing Administration in carrying out Corporation activities. 

Price support and storage facilities activities are financec. from the canital funds 
of the Corporation, which are derived from its authorized capital stock of $100,000- 
000 and its authority to borrow $6,750,000,000 on the credit of the United States. 
The Bulk of the fund requirements result from loans, the purchase of commodities, 
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cavegieg cherane and related expenditures in connection with commodities owned 
by the Corporation, direct losses, and interest charges. Offsetting these outlays 
are receipts from sales of commodities and interest income. 


Administrative expense limitation 
Estimated, 1952 $17, 580, 000 
Budget estimate, 1953 17, 876, 000 


INTRODUCTION 


The Commodity Credit Corporation engages in buying, selling, lending, and 
other activities with respect to agricultural commodities, their products, foods, 
feeds, and fibers for the purpose of stabilizing, supporting and protecting farm 
income and prices, assisting in the maintenance of balanced and acequate supplies 
of such commodities, and facilitating their orderly distribution. The Corporation 
also makes available materials and facilities required in connection with the 
production and marketing of such commodities. The Corporation operates 
under the provisions of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (Public 
Law 806, 80th Cong., approved June 2, 1948), as amended (Public Law 85, 81st 
Cong., approved June 7, 1949). 

The Congress established policies under which the Corporation will carry out 
its price-support program during the fiscal year 1953 in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 (supplemented by Public Law 163, 79th Cong., approved Julv 28, 1945 
with respect to tobacco, and Public Law 471, 8ist Cong., approved Mar. 31, 
1950, with respect to peanuts and Trish potatoes). 

The management of the Corporation is vested in the Board of Directors, con- 
sisting of six members in addition to the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
is an ex offico member and serves as chairman of the Board. In addition, the 
Corporation has a bipartisan board of five members appointed by the President 
to survey the general policies of the Corporation. 

The Corporation has an authorized capital stock of $100,000,000 and authority 
to borrow up to $6,750,000,000. The budgetary authorization schedules in the 
budget reflect an estimated net increase in obligations against the borrowing 
authority of $268,062,316 and $316,240,532 during fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 
respectively. Net expenditures against the authorization are estimated at 
$208, 162,507 and $254,240,532 during the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, respectively. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


Since financial demands on the Corporation are determined largely by un- 
predictable factors, such as weather conditions and the level of ecoromic activities, 
it is necessary to make basic assumptions concerning these factors in order to 
estimate financial requirements. The basic assumptions used in preparing the 
1953 budget are as follows: 

1. National income and industrial activity will continue their upward trends 
in the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

2. Agricultural production will continue at a high level in the fiscal year 1953. 

3. Domestic demand for agricultural products will continue its upward trend 
due in part to normal population growth. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


The budget of the Corporation for the fiscal year 1953 is based on five types of 
programs carried out under its charter and other statutory authority. These 
programs are: 

1. Price support program.—Through loans on or purchase of agricultural com- 
modities, and other operations, stabilizes the farm price of agricultural commodi- 
ties by assuring farmers a minimum price or by removing and disposing of burden- 
some surplaces. 

2. Supply and forzign purchase program.—Procures foods, agricultural commodi- 
ties and products thereof, and related materials to supply requirements of United 
States Government agencies, foreign governments, and relief and foreign-aid 
programs. Stockpiles and encourages the production of agricultural commodities 
necessary for national defense. 

3. Storage facilities program.—Through purchase and maintenance, loans, 
storage use guaranties and such other operations as may be necessary, the 
Corporation provides and encourages the increase in storage capacity necessary 
to carry out the Corporation’s programs efficiently and effectively. 
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4. Loans to Secretary of Agriculture for agricultural conservation programs.— 
Under provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Corporation loans to the Secretary of Agriculture each fiscal year such sums, not 
to exceed $50,000,000, as the secretary estimates will be required to make advances 
of conservation materials for the agricultural-conservation program. These 
loans are repaid, with interest, from funds appropriated to carry out sections 7 
to 17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

5. Commodity export program.—Exports or causes to be exported, and aids in 
the development of export markets for agricultural commodities and products 
thereof for the purpose of retaining and expanding foreign markets for products 
produced in the United States, and of aiding in the disposal of commodities in 
excess of domestic needs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Administiative expenses cover the costs of the general supervisory and operat- 
ing staff engaged in carrving out the programs of the Corporation. Estimated 
costs of the audit of the Corporation’s accounts by the General Accounting Office 
and rental costs for the proportionate share of the office space in Government- 
owned buildings occupied by personnel of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, based on services performed for the Corporation, are included as 
administrative expenses. Not included in this category, however, are necessary 
expenses (including special services performed on a contract or fee basis, but 
excluding other personal services) in connection with the acquisition, operation, 
maintenance, improvement, or disposition of any real or personal property 
belonging to the Corporation or in which it has an interest. Such expenses are 
treated as nonadministrative as provided in the language carried annually in the 
appropriation act making corporate funds available for administrative expenses. 
The language proposed in the budget for the fiscal year 1953 authorizing expendi- 
tures for administrative expenses of the Corporation contemplates that the Cor- 
poration will, consistent with its established practice, treat as nonadministrative 
expense all expenses of the tvpes which have been so treated during the 1950, 
1951, and 1952 fiscal vears. It is also contemplated that administrative expenses 
will be accounted for on an obligation basis as has been the case in the current 
and prior years. 

Administrative services are performed for the Corporation by the employees of 
the Production and Marketing Administration, and the Corporation assumes 
its equitable share of the costs of Production and Marketing Administration 
personnel and other expenses. In addition, the Corporation utilizes the services 
of other agencies when it is advantageous to do so. The requested administrative 
expense authorization does not include any amount for administrative expenses 
incurred in connection with the supply and foreign purchase program, under 
which the Corporation procures agricultural commodities for sale to other Gov- 
ernment agencies, foreign governments, domestic, foreign, or international relief 
or rehabilitation agencies, and to meet domestic requirements. ‘The budget for 
the fiscal vear 1953 contemplates that the Corporation will be fully reimbursed 
for administrative expenses incurred in connection with this program. Such 
reimbursements, which are generally obtained through a mark-up on invoices 
evidencing sales under this program, are credited on the books of the Corporation 
to an income account which, in turn, is charged with all of the administrative 
expenses incurred in connection with this program. Balances remaining in this 
account at the end of any fiscal vear are used in succeeding fiscal years to defray 
administrative expenses incurred in connection with this program, including, 
of course, the expense of liquidating all phases of this program. The mark-up is 
established at a rate which is so determined and applied as to provide full reim- 
bursement on ap over-all basis for all administrative expenses in connection with 
the supply and foreign purchase program and takes into account the fact that 
with respect to particular commodities, sales, or operations the mark-up may be 
more or less than the exact administrative expenses incurred. TheTate of mark-up 
is adjusted from time to time as conditions warrant. 


PROGRAM SUMMARIES 


The following summaries cover the various operations which the Corporation 
anticipates will be required during the fiscal year 1953. Each operation is a part 
of one of the five types of programs previously mentioned. It should be noted 
that any variations from the conditions assumed may result in changes in the 
volume and character of the Corporation’s operations, thereby necessitating 
changes in the program and administrative expense estimates. 
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Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Appropriation act, 1952 
Anticipated pay adjustment supplemental 


Available, 1952 and base for 1953 
Budget estimate, 1953 


Increase 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1953 


Increase for cotton price support operations____---~..-...-------- + $684, 810 
Decrease in other price support activities__.........._._..__-__- — 148, 810 
Decrease in contingent reserve for price support operations __ _ -- - — 240, 000 


Project statement 





oe . 1952 Increase or 1953 
Project we (estimated) decrease (estimated) 





. Price support program__. 7, 556, 105 $14, 877, 000 +$536, 000 $15, 413, 000 
2. Storage facilities program ___..___.-_- 1, 022, 811 860, 000 860, 000 
3. Commodity export program = 5, 194 16, 125 < 16, 125 

. Subsidy program (in liquids ation) ____| 3, 650 26, 875 26, 875 





SE inca onbcoetccanel 8, 637, 760 | 15, 780, , 000 | +536, 000 16, 316, 000 





Contingency reserve for price neanoet | | 

operations... .... XA: | ane , 800, — 240, 000 1, 560, 000 
Unobligated balance _ 2 os raiixertturag tae 
Total pay adjustment costs iy Spi: WESABE he , 090, [+64, 219] 1, 154, 219) 





Total available or estimate .____. 296, 000 1), 876, 000. 





Anticipated pay adjustment supple- 
WE isitisd dia bees akon eeengl 





Tota! limitation or estimate _-_..._| 





| 





INCREASES AND DECREASES 


1. A net increase of $536,000 for the price-support program, as follows 

(a) An inerease of $684,810 for cotton price-support operations: Based on 
current crop estimates, loans on cotton are estimated to increase from 1.5 million 
bales in fiscal year 1952 to 2.5 million bales in fiscal year 1953. Delivery of cotton 
in settlement of loans is estimated to increase from 3,000 bales in fiscal year 1952 
to 100,000 bales in fiscal year 1953. This increase program volume is based, 
primarily, on an estimated increase in production from 15.3 million bales for the 
1951 crop to 16 million bales for the 1952 crop. (See table 3 for workload units 
and resulting costs.) 

(b) A decrease of $148,810 in other price-support operations: It is currently 
estimated that grain inventories will decrease from 671 million bushels as of July 1, 
1951, to 619 million bushels as of July 1, 1952. This estimated decrease in grain 
inventories is based, primarily, on larger sales activities due to increased feeding 
requirements. The number of loans on commodities other than cotton are 
estimated to increase from 430,000 in fiscal vear 1952 to 501,000 in fiscal year 1953. 
The over-all workload, however, is estimated to be less in fiscal year 1953 than in 
fiscal year 1952. (See table 2 for workload units and resulting costs.) 


2. A decrease of $240,000 in the reserve for price-support operations 

The 1952 Appropriation Act provided a reserve of $2,500,000 for fiscal year 1952 
to be used if substantial surpluses of basic commodities exist. This reserve has 
been reduced to $1,800,000 due to indicated cotton price-support operations which 
would require additional administrative funds. It is estimated that a reserve 
of $1,560,000 will be adequate during fiscal year 1953 to handle price-support 
operations which may exceed the budget estimates. Such a reserve will provide 
or an expansion of approximately 16 percent in the PMA Commodity Offices. 
No part of the reserve will be used except when workload for carrying out price- 
support operations exceeds that indicated in the 1953 budget estimates. 
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Estimated obligations and description by function 





1952 esti- 
Function 1951 actual mated 





1. Program formulation and direction $1, 966, 143 $1, 356, 900 

2. Fiscal, transportation and warehousing services 1, 257, 842 

3. Audit, compliance and investigation services 1, 106, 916 

4. Commodity field operations._.__.......-.-......----..---.- 

eat reserve for price support operations 

Add: 

Transfers to cooperating agencies_-_._............-.-...._- 
Unobligated balance 

Less: Miscellaneous receipts 

Total pay adjustment costs ] [1, 090, 000) [1, 154, 219] 





Total available or estimate _- 19, 100, 000 17, 580, 000 17, 876, 000] 














FUNCTION 1. PROGRAM FORMULATION AND DIRECTION 


T his function includes formulating the programs and program policies; develop- 
ing the conditions of the various programs; providing for the dissemination of 
these conditions to producers and segments of industry involved; and determining 
and facilitating the means for managing and disposing of commodities acquired 
as a result of price-support operation. Such operations are performed by the 
Board of Directors, Advisory Board, the Administrator of PMA, who is president 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, and the commodity branches. This in- 
cludes continuous economic and analytical and other related work required on 
announced programs. 

The need for programs and the level of support must be predicated upon a sound 
economic basis and their impact upon our national economy must be analyzed 
carefully. It is necessary to make these anelyses on those commodities involved 
in price-support programs and keep under constant surveillance the whole avea 
of competing and substitute commodities in order to assure that price support 
operations will not disadvantageously affect the prices and marketing of such 
competing or substitute commodities. (Actual operations in the field are carried 
out through the commodity field offices. See function 4.) 


FUNCTION 2. FISCAL, TRANSPORTATION, AND WAREHOUSING SERVICES 


These services include (1) Determining over-all fiscal accounting and price 
policy, (2) determining over-all policy for custody, transportation, and ware- 
housing, and (3) assisting in the formulation of claims policies and procedures 
which insure the protection of the interests of the Corporation in the settlement 
of claims. Included herein is the technical supervision of these functions and 
the over-all maintenance of the books and accounts of the Corporation. 

These functions are performed by the Fiscal and Transportation and Ware- 
housing Branches, and, in addition to providing operational data for the everyday 
management and conduct of the business, enable the Corporation to comply with 
the multitude of prescribed fiscal, transportation, and property accountability 
laws and regulations. 


FUNCTION 3. AUDIT AND COMPLIANCE INVESTIGATIONS 


This function is to determine whether the funds of the Corporation have been 
properly accounted for and its affairs properly adminisiered, to detect fraud or 
program violations and assist in criminal or civil litigation. 

During the fiseal year 1951, 735 audits relating to CCC were made at an average 
cost of $975 and 647 compliance investigations were made at an average cost 
of $584. Using the same cost factors, funds budgeied for these purposes during 
the fiscal vears 1952 and 1953 will permit the completion of 544 audits and 565 
investigations each year. 

There are incaleulable benefits derived from the factor of deterrence brought 
about through general knowledge that audits and investigations are being made. 
Specific recoveries to the Government during fiscal year 1951 as a result of this 
work were approximately $2,200,000 representing fines, penalties, recoveries, 
disallowed claims, and collections of loans. 
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FUNCTION’ 4. COMMODITY FIELD OPERATIONS 


Through nine commodity offices the actual operations applicable to processing 
loans, acquisitions, dispositions, and inventory maintenance of all commodities 
and programs are carried out. 

The amounts required by the PMA commodity offices during the fiscal year 
1953 were determined in the same manner as were the operating budgets for these 
offices during the current fiscal year. The method used during the current year 
was based upon the “Monthly Work Status Reports.” This report reflects the 
number of documents (freight bills, loading orders, notes, etc.) processed and the 
man days required for such processing for each office. The program volume to 
be handled by each office was then translated into the number of documents to 
be processed during the fiscal year 1952. On the basis of the experience as re- 
flected in the “Work Status Reports,” the man days required to process these 
documents were determined. This covered all of the expenses of these offices 
except funds used for fixed operating costs such as supervisory personnel and 
other objects of expenditure. 

Table 1 reflects program volume and tables 2 and 3 reflect the conversion of 
the program volume to workload units and the resulting estimated costs for the 
commodity field operations. This reveals that the commodity field operation 
costs will be $564,700 higher in the fiscal year 1953 than in fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Geissler, at this time the committee will be 
very glad to have a progress report on Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion warehousing practices. 


Commopity Crepit Conversion Cases SUMMARY 


Mr. Getsster. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to give the committee a short statement covering develop- 
ments since we were last before this committee in the period from 
January 16 through January 23. 

Twenty-four conversion cases are now before the courts for civil 
or criminal action or both. ‘This includes 13 cases involving 10 crim- 
inal indictments and 7 civil actions which have reached the courts 
since these hearings began. 

Fourteen cases have been referred to the United States district 
attorneys since January 16, 1952, of which 5 are now in the court 
stage and included in the 13 listed above. I would like to offer for 
inclusion in the record a brief statement relative to each of the 24 
cases now before the courts. 

Numerous investigations have also been made where either no 
shortages were disclosed or where the shortages disclosed could be 
due to shrinkage or spillage. Such cases are settled by payment by 
the warehouseman for the relatively small amount of missing grain. 

Our elevator audit of Commodity Credit Corporation stored grain 
in the Southwest has now been completed. We are, however, making 
some additional checks in the Southwest on grain which is still owned 
by farmers but is stored in elevators and pledged to CCC as collateral 
on price-support loans. Spot checks have been completed in the 
Atlanta, Portland, San Francisco, and New York areas with no new 
shortage cases developed. The spot checking is now in process in the 
Chicago, Kansas City, and Minneapolis areas. Several additional 
shortage cases appear to be developing in each of the Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and Chicago areas. As soon as information is complete, 
these cases will be referred to the United States district attorneys, 
provided of course that the preliminary indications of shortages are 
sustained. 


Oo ws © WO =O 
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I think it would also be well for me to give an up-to-date report on 
the shortage cases in the Dallas area which were listed or referred to 
in the Committee Report of February 4, 1952. Page 10 of the com- 
mittee report listed 8 cases: Of these 4 are now in the hands of the 
courts, 2 have been referred to the United States district attorneys, 
and 2 are still in the hands of our own investigators. Page 11 of 
your report listed 14 cases. Of these one case is now in the hands of 
the United States District Attorney, 9 have been settled on the basis 
of there being no shortage or the shortage being due to something 
other than conversion, 2 cases are still being investigated, and 2 cases 
are in the hands of our Dallas commodity office for determination 
as to whether a shortage actually exists. Page 11 of your report 
referred to but did not list 29 other cases. In all of these 29 cases, 
except one, the suspected shortage has been covered and the case 
closed, or the shortage is so insignificant that CCC is fully pro- 
tected financially by payment due the warehouseman. With respect 
to the one case, a complete audit is still in process. One of the 
other cases on which settlement has been made by the warehouseman 
has been referred to the United States attorney for possible criminal 
prosecution. 

The action which we have taken since January 16 has in no sense 
been limited to the pursuit of our legal remedies against the converters 
of CCC property. We have made some changes in our procedure 
and are making others which I am sure will be of interest to this 
committee. The question of follow-up on grain loading orders has 
received ‘considerable attention. We have made a survey of the 
practices followed in each of the eight PMA commodity offices. 
On February 21, Mr. Elmer F. Kruse, Assistant Administrator of 


Production and Marketing Administration for Commodity Oper- 
ations, addressed a teletype to each of these eight offices as follows: 


SUBJECT: LOADING ORDERS 


Loading orders issued by PMAC offices calling for delivery of CCC commodities 
shall be specific as to date or period during which shipments are to be made. 
The shipper must be instructed to forward copies of the covering bills of lading 
to PMAC offices on the day shipmenis are made, in addition to other required 
documents. 


It is the responsibility of the Director of the PMAC office to maintain adequate 
records which will reflect current status of loading orders so that absolute current 
information is available as to whether or not the shipper is complying with ship- 
ping directions and making shipments within the period specified on the loading 
order. If the shipper does not comply in this respect, you are directed to in- 
stitute an immediate investigation to determine the reasons shipments are not 
being forwarded according to direction. 


Another field in which we have taken action is that we are more 
closely coordinating the work of the PMA commodity offices with the 
administration of the United States Warehouse Act. PMA commodity 
offices are being advised promptly, not only of the issuance of new 
licenses, suspension, cancellation, or expiration of licenses, or failure 
of warehousemen to furnish bond required under the United States 
Warehouse Act, but they are also being advised of any requests for 
approval of a warehouse under the United States Warehouse Act 
which is denied and are given a statement of the reason for the denial. 
This information will serve as a red flag to the PMA commodity 
offices whenever a warehouseman with whom they are doing business 
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either is unable to qualify under the United States Warehouse Act 
or having so qualified has difficulty in contmuing to meet the require- 
ments. enever the examiners under the United States Warehouse 
Act Division find conditions at any licensed warehouse which suggests 
potential trouble, the warehouse act area supervisor communicates 
with the commodity office to learn the extent, if any, of CCC stocks 
in the warehouse and upon receipt of the advice works with the com- 
modity office in protecting CCC’s interests. 

We have within the past month and a half made a comprehensive 
review of the policy governing warehouse facilities and bonding ar- 
rangements for the warehousing of commodities. In the next week 
or two a new policy will be submitted to the Board of Directors of 
CCC for approval. Under this policy the responsibility for the initial 
inspection and recommendation for approval of all country warehouses 
except those operated under the United States Warehouse Act will 
rest with the county and State committees. Warehouses will be classi- 
fied by PMA commodity offices on the basis of the following criteria: 

(1) Physical plant and equipment conform with the standards specified in the 
applicable approval instructions. 

(2) The warehouseman or his employees in charge of the operation of the ware- 
house have demonstrated ability and experience as a bona fide warehouseman. 

(3) The warehouse is operated under Federal, State, or local license. 

(4) The financial statement shows a net worth of 4 percent or more of the total 
value of the principal commodity to be stored. 

(5) The warehouseman has satisfactorily complied with CCC instructions under 
previous contracts with CCC. 

(6) The warehouseman has satisfactorily complied with the regulations of the 
applicable licensing authority or has satisfactorily corrected any conditions which 
may have resulted in refusal, suspension, or revocation of such a license. 

(7) The warehouseman is not a party to fraudulent or dishonest acts in a case 
pending before the Department of Justice for criminal prosecution, is not under 
indictment or has not been convicted for fraudulent or dishonest acts. 

If the warehouseman conforms to all seven of the criteria, he will 
be required to furnish a surety bond in the amount of 6 percent of 
the total value of the commodity likely to be stored in the warehouse 
by CCC. Bonds furnished under the United States Warehouse Act 
or under State laws may be substituted for this requirement. The 
total amount of bond coverage shall not be less than $5,000 or more 
than $200,000. Warehousemen not conforming to one or more 
criteria 1 through 5 mentioned above but conforming to criteria 6 
and 7 may be approved if the conditions for storage within the facility 
are considered to provide satisfactory protection for the commodity 
and the services of the warehousemen are required in fulfilling responsi- 
bilities under CCC programs. In such cases, however, the total surety 
bond coverage shall not be less than 12 percent of the value of the 
principal commodity to be stored in the warehouse. The amount of 
the bond may not be less than $10,000 and no maximum is set for 
warehouses which fall in this category. 

I wish to emphasize that while this policy will be recommended to 
the Board of Directors of CCC, it has not been adopted. It has, 
however, been discussed with several members of the Board and I 
have every reason to believe that the policy will be approved either 
in its present form or with minor modification. The higher bonding 
requirements will be more expensive to warehousemen who do business 
with CCC. We believe, however, the 6 percent and 12 percent re- 
quirement is reasonable and will afford the Corporation additional 
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needed: protection. Our studies have indicated that the cost of re- 
quiring a 100 percent bond or even a 50 percent bond would be greatly 
in excess of losses which CCC has encountered in the past. It is also 
likely that the bonding requirements under the United States Ware- 
house Act will be revised to conform to this standard. 

One of the criteria which I just mentioned was that the financial 
statement of the warehouseman must show a net worth of 4 percent or 
more of the total value of the principal commodity to be stored. We 
plan to require that when a warehouseman employs the services of a 
public accountant, the financial statement must be certified by the 
public accountant. In all cases the statement must also be certified 
by the warehouseman. In addition, for country elevators, the appli- 
cation and financial statement will move through the PMA county 
office. If the PMA county committee has reason to doubt any of the 
information on the financial statement, it shall withhold its recom- 
mendation for approval. Before approval of the warehouse the 
PMA commodity office will obtain a commercial credit report on ware- 
houseman and will request an investigation if there is a serious dis- 
crepancy between warehouseman’s financial statement and the infor- 
mation shown on the credit report. 

We also have under review our warehouse inspection policy. I do 
not wish to try to say at this time just what changes will be made, but 
I believe that in the case of country elevators we will find it possible 
to rely a great deal more on inspections by the local county committee 
than we thought feasible when we first undertook to review this policy. 
We are thinking now in terms of quarterly visits to the elevator by a 
county committeeman. On each visit some check of the condition of 
the grain will be made and in at least one out of four of these visits a 
quantity check up will also be made. These inspections will be in 
addition to and not a substitution for the other inspections which we 
have. 

There is one other field in which we have tightened our procedures. 
We recently prepared and sent out to all State offices a check sheet for 
use by farmer fieldmen and other State office employees in reviewing 
CCC bin-site operations. In this connection, I would like to point 
out, however, that in the period from September 19, 1950, through 
December 31, 1951, the Office of Audit on a spot-check basis has 
covered 251 bin sites which is 6.9 percent of the total and these bin 
sites contained 7,996 bins or 6.6 percent of the total bins owned by 
CCC. This review did not reveal any shortages of commodities 

. stored in the bins and no conversion or theft of CCC property. There 
were, however, some 377 exceptions or 1.5 per bin site audited taken in 
these audit reports. The outstanding types of exceptions were bins 
damaged or needing repairs or painting, bin site not fenced, bin not 
sealed or locked, fence gate not locked, and physical and book inven- 
tories not reconciled. We believe that our record in the use of Govern- 
ment:owned bins has been very good in the past and will be even better 
in the future. 

Before concluding, perhaps I should say something about the fur- 
therance of criminal prosecutions where such actions were appropriate. 
We have made a review of all warehouse shortage cases where it 
appears that criminal actions may have been involved to make certain 
they have been submitted to the Department of Justice. The flax- 
seed eases which were discussed at some length in the previous testi- 
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mony have now been submitted to the Department of Justice for 
consideration. Stephen G. Benit, a former employee of our Dallas 
office, pled nolo contendere to the charge of ee a bribe and 
has been fined and given a suspended sentence. r. Jack Cowart, 
a former employee of the Washington office, has now been indicted 
for his part in pressing a claim against CCC. We also have within 
the past few days learned that the Department of Justice has been 
successful in the prosecution of criminal charges against Herman 
Dawson of the Plains Grain & Storage Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Mr. Dawson was convicted on 16 counts of theft of Gcevernment 
grain. Indictments of warehousemen in 12 other cases have been 
obtained and are expected to go to trial within the next few months. 
We believe that the publicity given these cases, together with the 
tightening up in warehouse approval, inspection, and bonding pro- 
cedures will do much to reduce the number of future cases of conver- 
sion of CCC commodities. 

I would like to insert a statement in the record at this point indi- 
cating the status of certain cases handled to date. 

(The material referred to above follows:) 


STORAGE CASES 


A list of storage cases (involving shortages) which have reached the court stage 
subsequent to January 1, 1951, and cases on which court action was taken prior 
to that date but are still open. The money figures given in each represent the 
Commodity’ Credit Corporation ‘‘claim’’ against the warehouse at “highest 
market value for the period involved. In some of the later cases this claim is 
subject to revision pending final audit. These figures can be reduced by: (1) the 
quantity of commodities which the warehouse delivers against the total claim, 
(2) returns from ‘‘bonds,’’ and (3) returns under receivership or other action. 
Net losses cannot be determined until all of this action is completed. *Indicates 
criminal action. 


*1. Lemoore Grain & Feed Co., Lemoore, Calif. 


CCC barley (loan stocks). December 31, 1948—H. S. Brietigam, partner, 
indicted for theft and served 1 year in State penitentiary. Concern bankrupt. 
Distribution of assets expected shortly. Claim: $224,514.67. 


2. Tonganozxie Elevator Co., Tonganorie, Kans. 

CCC wheat. June 12, 1950—Suit filed by United States attorney. Case 
expected to be tried this spring. Claim: $26,099.74. 
*3. Tanner’s Inc., Cortez, Colo. 


CCC dry edible beans. February 21, 1951—Civil action filed with United 
States District Court. October 25, 1951—Harold D. Tanner indicted at Denver, 
Colo. Claim: $905,139.38. 


*4. Bryan Farmers’ Cooperative Grain & Supply Co., Bryan, Ohio 

CCC wheat and scybeans. March 7, 1951—Petition filed in rere 
February 29, 1952—Clarence E. Davis, president and manager, indicted for 
conversion. Claim: $118,675.13. 


5. George D. Bates Elevators, Calhan, Simla, Matheson, and Platner, Colo, 
(Bates deceased) 

CCC wheat, barley, beans, grain sorghums. June 14, 1951—Suit filed.- June 
19, 1951—Temnporary receiver appcinted. July 17, 1951—Appointment of 
receiver made permanent. Claim: $365,137. 

*€. H.G. Williams Feed Mills, Ashburn, Ga. 


CCC corn. August 21, 1951—Williams indicted by grand jury. August 24, 
1951—-Civil suit filed against Williams in United States district court. Claim: 
$66,631.54. 
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7. Edison Mills, Edison, Ohio (H. W. Martén, deceased) 

CCC corn, wheat, and soybeans. August 6, 1951—Writ of replevin filed. 
November 15, 1951—Amended proof of claim submitted. Claim: $379,379.49. 
8. Shannon Elevator, Sudan, Tez. 

CCC grain sorghums and wheat. November 6, 1951—Civil action Federal 
District Court. Claim: $978,374.18. 

9. Nohr Elevator, Crofton, Nebr. (Vern Nohr, deceased) 

CCC corn. November 16, 1951—Estate in probate. Claim filed by county 
PMA committee. Claim: $15,153.63. 

*10. Kasbeer Farmers’ Elevator Co. Cooperative, Kasheer, Ill. 

CCC corn. December 3, .1951—J. H. Zink, former manager, indicted. Claim: 
$14,108.58. 

*11. Spellman Feed & Grain Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

CCC corn. December 6, 1951—CCC filed claim and proof of loss with trustee 
in bankruptcy. January 21, 1952—Francis Spellman, Jr., and James Spellman 
indicted. Claim: $307,319.03. 

12. Henderson Grain & Seed Co., Farwell, Tex. 

CCC wheat and grain sorghums. December 21, 1951—Civil action filed to 
recover claim due CCC, Claim: $758,907.65. 

13. E. & S. Bonded Warehouse and Union Feed Co., Inc., San Antonio, Tez. 

CCC grain sorghums. Bankruptcy petition filed by creditor. Claim: 
$163,505.38. 

*14. Plains Grain & Storage Co., Inc., and Herman Dawson Co., Fort Worth, Tez. 


CCC wheat and grain sorghums. January 16, 1952—Civil action instituted. 
January 21, 1952—Receiver appointed. February 7, 1952—Herman Dawson 
indicted on 24 counts of theft of Government grain. March 5, 1952—Dawson 
convicted on 16 counts. Claim: $415,000. 


*15. Kingston Farmers Exchange, Kingston, Ohio 


CCC wheat. January 16, 1952—Filed suit for civil action. March 5, 1952— 
Everett F. Reynolds, vice president, and Ronald W. Churtz, manager, indicted 
for conspiracy and conversion. Claim: $111,123.39. 


16. Garden Grain & Seed Co., Inc., Garden City, Kans. 

CCC grain sorghums. January 17, 1952—Company consented to adjudication 
as bankrupt. Claim: $121,842.39. 
17. Schroer Grain Co., Dresden, Kans. 


CCC wheat (includes some loan wheat). January 30, 1952—Petition in volun- 
tary bank-uptey filed. January 31, 1952—Receiver appointed. Claim: 
$57,284.54. 


18. Alishouse Grain Co., Sheridan Lake, Colo. 

CCC wheat and grain sorghums. February 6, 1952—Receivership proceedings 
started and temporary restraining order issued. Claim: $186,475.94. 
*19. Page Milling Co., Luray, Va. 


CCC wheat. February 11, 1952—William C. Harnsberger, former treasurer 
and manager, indicted on charge of conversion of 19,284 bushels. The company 
has already reimbursed CCC in full, for approximately $40,000. March 11, 1952— 
W. C. Harnsberger pleaded guilty. Fined $1,000 by judge. 


*20. Sycamore Mill & Supply Co., Sycamore, Ohio 


CCC corn. February 15, 1952—Suit filed and injunction requested against 
disposal of assets. February 29, 1952—Ward Walton and Marion A. Ward 
indicted for conversion. Claim: $518,317.17. 


*21. Walton & Myers Elevator, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


CCC corn. February 15, 1952—Suit filed and injunction requested against 
disposal of assets. February 29, 1952—Ward Walton indicted for conversion. 
Claim: $836,269.94. 
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*22. Charles Ray Warehouse, Syeamore, Ga. _ 

CCC peanuts. February 22, 1952—Charles Ray and others indicted on charges 
of conversion, false claims, and conspiracy. Claim: $44,500. 
*23. Eesley Mills, Morrow, Ohio 

CCC wheat. March 5, 1952—Bert Eesley indicted for conversion. Claim: 
$36,528.74. 

*24. Walton & Case, Richwood, Ohio 

CCC corn. March 5, 1952—Ward Walton and Russell P. Case indicted for 
false storage claims and conversion. Claim: $199,601.25. 
25. Everett Grain Co., Vega, Tex. 

CCC wheat. March 1, 1952—Civil suit filed against Kenneth Cook. Claim: 
$264,928.25. 

Mr. Wuitten. We are glad to have this information in the record. 
We will not go into further details at this particular time, particularly 
since the committee’s investigators are continuing to work on the 
matter. At the proper time we will continue further hearings. At 
that time you probably will know what the board of directors will 
have done, insofar as accepting the recommendations are concerned. 

Mr. GetssLer. We appreciate, Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to 
come up here, and will be glad to make any further progress report 
as to how we are meeting the situation and further plans in connection 
with future operations. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will be glad to have your general statement on 
CCC, Mr. Geissler. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Getsster. The Budget request is for a limitation of $17,876,000 
on the amount of CCC funds that may be used for administrative 
expenses. Of this amount, $1,154,219 represents additional pay costs 
resulting from enactment of Public Law 201. Thus, the limitation 
on a comparable basis to that approved for 1952 ($16,500,000) would 
be $16,721,781. We are recommending that $1,560,000 of the limita- 
tion be held in budgetary reserve to be used only if CCC program 
volume estimates change upward. If the volume of activity turns 
out to be less than when the budget estimates were made, more of 
the total would be placed in reserve. 

The major programs of the Commodity Credit Corporation, of 
course, are the Price Support Program and the closely allied Storage 
Facilities Program. Through these programs, the Corporation per- 
forms three functions of major importance. It assists in stabilizing 
agricultural prices by assuring farmers of a floor under the prices they 
may receive for their products. It makes it possible for farmers to 
market their crops in an orderly manner. It aids in maintaining a 
national supply of agricultural commodities sufficient to meet unusual 
demands or to offset crop failures. The Corporation’s activities have 
been directed toward those objectives since it was first established in 
1933. 

Price support levels for individual commodities, established in ac- 
cordance with existing laws, do not represent a guaranty of profits 
or even an assurance of a full return of costs to farmers. Instead, 
they represent a minimum price which farmers are assured may be 
obtained for their crops. These “‘floors’’ under farm prices constitute 
the only assurance that farmers have that prices for their crops will 
not drop to ruinous levels if they produce the quantities of commodi- 
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ties required to provide adequate supplies for consumers and build 
up safe reserves. They must have at least this assurance if we are to 
obtain the production required to provide adequate supplies to con- 
sumers at fair prices. 

The Price Support Program makes it unnecessary that farmers 
market all of their crops at harvest time. By taking advantage of 
price-support loans, or purchase agreements if they do not need fi- 
nancing, they are able to market their crops in line with demand 
conditions and thereby benefit from any improvements in market 
prices that may occur. This process tends to reduce the extent of 
seasonal market fluctuations both upward and downward, to the 
benefit of consumers and farmers. 

When production of individual crops is larger than current demand, 
and market prices fall below support levels, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation acquires title to substantial quantities of agricultural 
commodities. ‘These acquisitions form a part, sometimes the major 

ortion, of our national reserve supplies. Both at the beginning of 

Jorld War II and after the beginning of hostilities in Korea, the 
reserve supplies held by the CCC were of important assistance in 
meeting the extraordinary demands that developed and in controlling 
price inflation. Reserve supplies of storable commodities are a pro- 
tection to the Nation’s food supply in the event of crop failures or 
excessive crop damage. They tend to hold down the price of food to 
consumers when such disasters occur. 

The budget document shows information in detail concerning the 
activities of the CCC in the fiscal year 1951, and the estimated activi- 
ties in 1952 and 1953. Since crops that will be harvested and 
marketed in the fiscal year 1953 have not been planted at the time it 
was necessary to make the 1953 estimates, it is obvious that con- 
siderable change may be expected in the estimates for individual 
commodities before the beginning of the fiscal year 1953. Likewise, 
because of the influence of weather and changes in both domestic and 
foreign economic factors, program volume estimates may have to be 
adjusted several times during the fiscal year. 

The 1953 estimates are based on several general assumptions 
formulated with the assistance of the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
and others. These assumptions were as follows: 

1. That production of agricultural commodities will be close to production goals. 

2. That there will be continuation of tense international relationships. 

3. That national income and industrial activities will continue their upward 
trend with the attainment of planned military preparedness objectives. 

4. That foreign demands for United States farm products will be near or slightly 
above the fiscal year 1951 level. 

5. That average or normal crop conditions will prevail. 

6. That acreage allotments will be in effect only on peanuts and tobacco. 


Generally speaking, it is estimated in the budget that there will be 
heavy production of the major commodities and consequently a 
sizable volume of CCC loans and purchases in the fiscal year 1953. 
The loan activity for the fiscal year 1953 is estimated at about twice 
that for the fiscal year 1951, and about 20 percent over that for the 
fiscal year 1952. Purchases probably will be slightly less in 1953 than 
in both 1951 and 1952, while sales will be about the same as in 1952. 


No large accumulation of inventories is estimated in the fiscal year 
1953. 
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Based on a conversion of the program volume estimated for 1953 
to the number of units of each type of work involved, and a calculation 
of the related cost of this work based on performance records, it is 
estimated that the actual amount of funds required to carry out the 

rogram activity included in the budget estimate is $16,316,000. 
his amount includes nearly $1,200,000 representing the net increase 
in pay costs resulting from enactment of the new pay act. 
ince we anticipate that program volume estimates will change, 
we are requesting that the limitation on administrative expenses be 
set at $17,876,000, of which $1,560,000 would be held in reserve for 
use only if price-support activity in 1953 is indicated to exceed the 
budget estimates. If the reverse is true, additions would be made to 
the reserve. This reserve provision, which is similar to that in effect 
this year, will make it possible for the Corporation to handle workload 
resulting from unpredictable changes in program volume, and should 
eliminate any necessity for requesting supplemental funds. In the 
event a portion of the reserve is required, hearings would be required 
before the Bureau of the Budget. This would enable the Corporation 
to promptly meet its responsibilities to producers and the trade. 

Our experience this year provides a good example of the satisfac- 
tory operations of such a reserve provision. When the first crop re- 
ports on cotton were released, it appeared certain that the CCC would 
receive at least 4 million bales of cotton under loan. Trade estimates 
were as high as 5 to 6 million bales. We estimated the costs incident 
to placing 4 million bales of cotton under loan and subsequent activity 
to be $1,700,000 for the fiseal year 1952, based on detailed workload 
data and performance records. Hearings were theld before the 
Bureau of the Budget, and release of this amount from the reserve of 
$2,500,000 established by the 1952 appropriation act was approved. 
Later, when crop estimates were sharply reduced, and the price situ- 
ation materially improved, we immediately revised our estimates to 
1 million bales, and returned $1 million to the reserve. We anticipate 
that we will be able to return the remaining $700,000 to the reserve 
shortly, despite the costs incurred in making preparations to handle a 
large volume. The reason is that other price-support activity did not 
develop as anticipated and we are adjusting our operations accordingly. 

We will be glad to go into as much detail as you wish with respect to 
our CCC estimates, including both the program volume estimates and 
the conversion thereof to administrative expense requirements. 

We also have statements that I probably need not read, but which 
you may want put in the record in regard to the restoration of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s capital impairment. 


Restoration oF CCC Caprrat IMPAIRMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have that in the record. I think 
we are somewhat familiar with it. 

Mr. Horan. It is mandatory, is it not? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, it is done on the basis of an appraisal by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. Getsster. This is just by way of explanation. 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes, we would like to have that. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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The Corporation’s 1953 budget contains language that will authorize a restora- 
tion of capital in an amount not to exceed $120,000,000. Since carital restorations 
have been the source of some confusion in the past, it may be well to devote a 
few moments to this subject. The act of March 8, 1938, which avthorizes the 
restoration of the Corporation’s capital on the basis of an appraisal by the United 
States Treasury, defines asset values for appraisal purposes as the lower of cost 
or average market prices for the month of June. Consequently, the Treasury is 
obligated to apply this principle in evaluating the Corporation’s assets in order to 
determine whether the Corporation has impaired its capital or made a profit. 
The Corporation, on the other hand, follows generally accepted accounting prac- 
tices in evaluating its assets and takes into consideration prospective sales outlets, 
the effects of production and price-support levels on competitive market prices 
as well as the cost of carrying the assets for a period not in excess of 1 year. As 
a result, the figure shown on the Corporation’s books is usually somewhat different 
from the impairment calculated by the Treasury. 

The timing of capital restorations also tends to make these transactions difficult 
to understand. For example, the notes representing the Treasury’s appraisal of 
capital impairment as of June 30, 1950, were not canceled until August 1951. 
Thus, in determining the amount of capital impairment fer budgetary purposes, 
we must first deduct the restoration of the June 30, 1950, impairment ($421 
million) from the deficit shown on the books of the Corporation as of June 30, 
1951 ($575 million). It was estimate, when the budget was prepared, that the 
application of Treasury appraisal principles to the remainder ($154 million) 
would reduce the capital impairment to a figure not in excess of $120 million, the 
amount shown in the budget authorization. Since the budget was prepared, the 
Treasury appraisal has been completed, and the amount of restoration required 
will actually be $109,391,154. 


NET COST OF CCC PRICE SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Warrren. At the beginning of the Second World War we asked 
increased production on the part of the farmer. Since the Korean 
war we have again asked them to increase production in connection 
with increased requests, the maximum security paid for the extra 
production is only 90 percent of parity. I will not belabor you here 
with my views as whether that represents a fair degree of protection, 
but I would like the record to show the amount o7 losses by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the price support program since 1942. 

Mr. Getssurr. For the fiscal year beginning with 1942? 

Mr. Wuirren. Since we started this drive to have increased 
production. 

Mr. Geisster. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Then I should like you to tie in the administrative 
expenses, on an annual basis, as connected with the volume oi com- 
modities on hand. 

Mr. GetssteR. We will be very glad to furnish that information. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Cost value of price support inventories (end of fiscal year) and administrative expenses, 
fiscal years 1941-61 


[In millions of dollars} 





Administrative 
Fiscal year aaa mga expenses during 


of June 30 |¥e8r (obligated) 








749.9 2.2 
1 692.7 3.3 
1650. 1 4.3 
1 §82.9 5.3 
1841.8 6.8 
398. 3 8.9 
293. 9 8.0 
149.7 7.8 
1,081.8 10.8 
2, 623.9 15.3 
1, 432.7 18. 6 











1 Amounts shown are estimated, because financial records for these years did not segregate inventories 
between the price support program and other programs. 


NotE.—Through the fiscal year 1946, Federal Reserve banks and other cooperating ayore performed 
services for the Commodity Credit Corporation and were reimbursed from capit«l funds of the Corporation. 
Since the fiscal year 1947, comparable operations have been performed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and financed from the administrative expense limitation. Also, the foreign-purchase program and the 
wertime consumer subsidy operations were financed from the administrative expense limitation during 
the fiscal years 1943-47 while large price support loan operations began in fiscal year 1948. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. In that request you eliminate definitely, do you, 
the $2,040,000,000 which the United States Treasury paid out to 
consumers, as a direct consumer subsidy? 

Mr. Wairren. And for which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was merely the financial agent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 


PRICE SUPPORT INVENTORIES 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like for the record to show the supply of 
commodities which you now have on hand, by items and by values. 
Mr. GeissLer. Yes. 


Mr. Wuirten. And you might compare those with the situation 
existing for the last 2 or 3 years. 


(The information requested follows:) 


Price support inventories as of Mar. 31, 1950, Mar. 26, 1951, and Mar. 17, 1962 
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LOAN AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Warren. Any questions, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Stricter. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Andersen? 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Mr. Geissler, how much of your borrowing author- 
ity is in use at this time? I have reference to the $6,750,000,000. 

Mr. GeissLer. How much of the borrowing authority is committed? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kruse. Mr. Beach can supply that figure. 

Mr. Beacu. On December 31, 1952, $2,395,400,000 of the borrowing 
authority had been obligated. 

Mr. Anpersen. As far as I recall you still have available, the total 
authorization of $6,750,000,000? 

Mr. Getss_er. The total authorization is $6,750,000,000, yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kruse. That is correct. The portion obligated includes 
borrowings to carry inventory and loans and obligations for purchase 
agreements and other liabilities. 

Mr. Chairman, the other day, Mr. Beach gave you quite a detailed 
presentation as to how we control our funds so that we are sure to 
have the workload and expenses charged to the proper accounts. 

We arrive at the administrative funds that are needed for CCC 
operations on a workload basis. We go into quite some detail as to 
the number of transactions involved in handling a given volume of 
activity. If it meets with the pleasure of the committee, I would 
like to have Mr. Beach discuss with you a little bit what we have 
done in this regard. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have him do so for the record. 
This is an involved problem because while the Commodity Credit 
Corporation itself has few employees, the volume of its business, to a 
large extent, determines the amount of work PMA will have to do. 


Meruop or Estrmatine CCC ApMINISTRATIVE ExPpENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Beacu. Mr. Chairman, I have a little set of charts portraying 
the method we used in estimating the administrative expense require- 
ments for the CCC for the fiscal vear 1953. 

The first step in estimating the requirements for administrative 
expenses was to determine what may be the program volume for the 
fiscal year 1953, and by that, we mean the number of bushels or 
other quantities of each commodity going under loan, the number 
of bushels and other units of quantity to be purchased and sold, 
the quantities in inventory, and so on. 


ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


In establishing the procedure for making the estimates, allowance 
is made for the basic economic assumptions prescribed by the Bureau 
of the Budget. We review this set of economic assumptions with 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and our own people, and they 
are interpreted to the extent necessary so that they can be adjusted 
to apply to our particular program. We have considerable leeway in 
this respect. 
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Then comes the preparation of calls for estimates within the PMA. 
We ask the experts in each commodity branch to give us an estimate 
for each commodity for which it has responsibility, by crops, taking 
into consideration production, domestic consumption, exports, and 
other supply and utilization data, for the fiscal year 1953. On the 
basis of those figures the branch estimates the quantities to go under 
loan, to be acquired and sold, and to be in inventory, and estimates 
all the other figures that are reflected in the CCC budget. The 
estimated requirements for administrative expenses are prepared on 
the basis of the program volume estimates. 

Before we actually compile the administrative expense estimates 
we review the program volume estimates with the Administrator and 
the Assistant Administrators and with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics to be sure there is consistency in the estimates. 


CATEGORIES OF EXPENSES 


After that is done, we move into this job of determining the adminis- 
trative expense requirements, as set forth on these charts. We have 
four categories of expenses: 

A. Commodity field operations. 

B. Washington branches and offices. 

C. Services performed by other agencies. 

D. Contingent reserve for price-support operations. 

The cost of the commodity field-office operations will vary as the 
program volume varies. The other categories of cost are not closely 
related to program volume. 

This procedure involves certain calculations in connection with the 
estimated requirements for commodity field offices that result in our 
not having any idea what the figure will be until it comes out of a ma- 
chine. 

PROGRAM VOLUME 


Chart A shows as an example the program volume estimates for 
corn as estimated, that is, the major items in that program, the loans 
to be made, loans to be repaid, collateral to be acquired, loans to be 
resealed, the beginning inventory, sales and dispositions, and the end- 
ing inventory, in terms of bushels. 

We then take the bushels, or other quantity estimates into step II, 
wherein the program volume is converted to the number of documents 
or transactions, to get the workload units. We know, for example, 
based on past experience, that 10,000 bushels of corn placed under 
loan will, on the average, give us 1 direct loan made, 9 indirect loans 
recorded, and 6 indirect loans purchased. 

We know that 10 carloads of corn moved from a country elevator 
to a terminal warehouse will give us 1 loading order, 1 load-out report, 
10 bills of lading, 1 unload report, 1 invoice for loading and storage 
charges, 1 loading order settlement, and 11 freight bills. That is 
based on actual experience. 


USE OF STANDARD PRODUCTION RATES 


Then, after we convert bushels or other units of quantity into docu- 
ments we go to step III. On the basis of actual performance records 
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we develop a standard production rate for each work unit, which stand- 
ard is at least as good as the past average for all offices. This means 
that the assumed average production rate is a little higher than the 
existing one. Then we convert this number of documents or workload 
units into time, that is, the number of units are divided by the produc- 
tion rate per man-year to give the number of mean-years required, 
based on the production record. 

Taking the work-unit ‘loading orders” for example, with a pro- 
duction rate of 470 per man-year for 20,300 units, it will require 
43.2 man-years of time to do the estimated volume of this unit of 
work. We know that the loading order settlement production rate 
per man-year will be 287; and for freight bills we know it will be 3,237, 
and so on. With these productivity rates and the estimated volume 
of each work unit we can calculate how many man-years are required 
to handle the total number of each work unit. For instance, as I 
mentioned, we know it should take 43.2 man-years to handle all the 
loading orders for the fiscal year 1953. 

By totaling up all of these items we find 1,672.2 man-years of direct 
labor will be required. And by taking the direct labor requirements 
of 1,672.2 man-years, times the average salary in the PMA com- 
modity offices we get the estimated salary cost for direct labor of 
$5,866,423. 

We know we have to allow in addition to the cost of that productive 
labor, the cost of the nonproductive hours, leave—annual, sick, and 
holiday. We have estimated leave at 240.3 man-years, based on the 
present leave schedule. At the $3,508 annual salary rate, this gives 
us $843,465 as the cost of the time spent on leave by people doing 
direct labor in these offices for the fiscal year 1953. 


Thus, the direct labor, actual working time, plus the related leave, 
results in a total cost of $6,709,888 to do the volume of work estimated 
in the PMA commodity offices. 


OTHER OPERATIONS COSTS 


Now, we have other costs in the commodity field operations, which 
are our fixed labor and supervision costs, and other costs, such as 
travel, printing and binding, and the rent of IBM machines, and so 
forth. For fixed labor and supervision the estimate is $1,693,680. 
That is based on our experience during the past year, and our anticipa- 
tion that we will be able to reduce the fixed labor cost somewhat. 
Our estimates for other costs are based on experience during the past 
year and our estimated personal services costs. 

Thus our estimate is that the commodity field operations will cost 
a total of $10,639,967 in the fiscal year 1953. 


USE OF WORKLOAD INFORMATION IN CONTROLLING CURRENT COSTS 


Now, that cost will vary directly with the program volume. If the 
program volume goes up beyond what we have estimated, it will 
increase; and if the program volume goes down to less than our 
estimate, obviously, this cost will go down. ‘That is the reason for 
the reserve requested in the expense limitation. 

Through use of work-status reports based on detailed work-measure- 
ment systems in the field offices, we are able to control the use of 
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administrative-expense funds so as to keep it in line with workload. 
If their workload does not hold up we cut their allocation back. We 
are working continuously with these offices and they are more and 
more making use of the workload information which they report to 
us in making required adjustments in personnel in advance of findings 
by our staff. 

Our total commodity field operation cost is 65 percent of the total 
cost of operating the CCC, that is, for administrative expenses. That 
is rather important, because approximately 90 percent of the work 
of the PMA commodity offices is CCC work. 


COSTS OF WASHINGTON OFFICE 


For the Washington branches and offices, as I mentioned the first 
day of our discussion here, we had a very thorough review of base 
allowances at the beginning of the current fiscal year. This chart 
will show you what happened as a result of it. We divide our Wash- 
ington costs into three categories—program formulation and direc- 
tion; fiscal, transportation, and warehousing services; and audit, 
compliance and investigation services. Also shown is the total for all 
Washington branches and offices. 

The estimated cost of program formulation and direction for 1953 is 
reduced substantially from 1951. The same is true of fiscal, transpor- 
tation, and warehousing services. There was a slight reduction in 
audit, compliance, and investigation services. In total, our level for 
1953 in the estimate is a little below that we had actually for 1952, 
and it is considerably below that which we had for 1951. The total for 
Washington PMA units is slightly over $3,250,000. 


TRANSFERS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Now, we have transfers to other agencies for services performed for 
the CCC. The major transfer is to the PMA State offices which handle 
a considerable part of CCC loan work involved in actually carrying 
the programs out and supervise the county-committee work in carrying 
out CCC price-support and grain-storage programs. We have esti- 
mated a transfer there of $1,759,000 to the State PMA offices for 1953. 
Actual transfers will be made on the basis of workload which develops. 

The General Accounting Office audit will cost us about $223,750. 
Our PBA rent costs will be $72,000. Our legal and other services, 
including transfers to the Office of the Solicitor, will amount to 
$370,218. That includes others besides the Office of the Solicitor. 

Mr. ANprErRSEN. Is this transfer to other agencies for services per- 
formed which amounts to $2,424,000, part of the 35 percent for admin- 
istrative purposes? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir; that is correct. The cost of the Washington 
branches and offices and the transfers | mentioned form 35 percent. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. These State office expenditures do not come under 
what you call field operation? 

Mr. Beacn. They are not included in commodity field operations. 
That category includes only the PMA commodity offices. The State 
office expenditures do not vary directly with program volume because 
a major part of the State work is supervising work in the county 
offices. We have, as I mentioned the other day, a workload summary 
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that we receive from the State offices, on which we base these alloca- 
tions to the States. If their workload does not come up to our esti- 
mate, they will not get this amount of $1,759,000. They get what 
the workload indicates that they should have to support their activity. 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENT PRICE-SUPPORT OPERATIONS 


As to the remaining part of the estimate, we request a reserve of 
$1,560,000 for contingent price-support operations. As Mr. Geissler 
indicated in his statement, we find that it is impossible to estimate 
precisely how much we are going to need in the way of administrative 
expenses in 1953 because our program estimates are made prior to the 
planting of the crops, and the weather, insects, and other crop condi- 
tions can make very rapid and very drastic changes in our estimates. 
Also, of course, changes in world conditions and other economic changes 
domestically, as well, affect those program-volume estimates. In that 
connection, Mr. Chairman, the Korean invasion is a good example. 

Also, we have found in the past that when we have not had sufficient 
funds, or when we are unable to get them fast enough, we have had 
large backlogs develop, accumulated backlogs of actual documents or 
work units, and that it costs us considerably more to handle the work 
on a backlog basis than where we can move along currently with our 
work. 

We have also had some delay in settling with producers, warehouse- 
men, and so forth, which subjected us to a considerable amount of 
criticism in past years. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. I recall well that about 2 or 3 years ago there was 
a considerable criticism on that point, but I have not heard anything 
about it lately. 

Mr. Breacu. No; it was right after the 1948 crop take-over. It was 
unanticipated. The work volume was underestimated, and as a result 
of that we did not have the required staff at the time to take care of 
the avalanche of work that hit us, and it was not possible to go through 
all of the processes involved in getting a supplemental authorization 
in time to remedy the situation quick enough to avoid backlogs. 

We have had in the course of the history of CCC numerous supple- 
mentals. We have had an average of at least one per vear since 1938. 
They are time-consuming and costly, and we believe that this reserve 
provision, which seemed to work pretty well last vear, will eliminate 
the need for a considerable portion of that. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Do you have to defend whatever reserve you take 
up before the Budget? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. In the case of the added requirements be- 
cause of the cotton crop this year we appeared before the Bureau of 
the Budget in a formal hearing just as if we were coming up for our 
regular estimates. 

Mr. Anpursen. I wish you gentlemen would also call this to the 
attention of this subcommittee when you ask for some of that reserve. 
Can you do that? 

Mr. Beacn. Yes, sir; we will be verv glad to do so, Mr. Andersen. 

As Mr. Geissler indicated in his statement, we called for the release 
of $1,700,000 of the $2,500,000 reserve this vear. We have returned 
$1,000,000 of that to the reserve already, and we anticipate returning 
the other $700,000 by the end of the fiscal vear. 


94651—52—pt. 2——-43 
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Mr. AnpErRSEN. I am satisfied that it is a good operation, but | 
would feel better about it personally if we, as well as the Budget, had 
knowledge that it was being done at the time it was done. 


SUMMARY OF ANTICIPATED 19538 EXPENSES 


Mr. Beacu. We would be glad to do so, Mr. Andersen. I wante« 
to cite to you our experience this year in that respect. 

The last sheet of this pamphlet shows a summary of the estimate for 
CCC administrative expenses for 1953. For commodity field opera- 
tions the total is $10,639,967. For Washington branches and offices, 
$3,251,065. For transfers to other agencies for services performed, 
$2,424,968. For contingent reserve for price-support. operations, 
$1,560,000, and the total limitation requested is $17,876,000. 

That is all 1 have in the way of general discussion, except this: The 
House notes which you have before you show in detail on tables 1, 2, 
and 3 the program-volume estimates, the number of each type of docu- 
ment that these program-volume estimates represent, the rate of pro- 
duction per man-year for each work unit, the total number of man- 
years required to process each item of workload, and the estimated 
cost for both PMA commodity offices handling general commodities 
and the one handling cotton for both the fiscal vears 1952 and 195:3. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does that finish your statement, Mr. Beach? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, that is all. 

Mr. Wuirren. I want to commend you again for the budget presen 
tation for this fiscal year. I think you have made a very thorough 
job of tying in vour workload and your costs in the price-support 
system. I want to commend you again for it. 

Mr. Beacu. Thank you, sir. | would like to make a little comment 
there, if | could. Without the full cooperation of the PMA commodity 
offices and all of the other parts of the PMA, this kind of a job could 
never have been accomplished. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Stigler. 


NEED FOR INCENTIVES FOR INCREASED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Stricter. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to commend Mr. Geissler 
and his associates for making such a splendid presentation to the 
committee. I believe it is one of the best I have heard since I have 
been on this committee. 

I was particularly interested in listening to Mr. Geissler’s genera! 
statement which he made before the committee several days ago. 

Some of his statements offer great challenges, I think, to all of us. 
and they strike right at the very heart of the future of agriculture, as 
1 see it. 

There are several highlights in his statement that I want to read 
and go a little bit more into detail. 

One oi them appears on page 3, where he states: 

The fertility of the Nation’s croplands is being reduced by the heavy productio 
demands made on them in recent years. Agricultural commodities are produced 
on 5 to 6 million individual farms, each of which is an independent production 
‘‘plant”’ capable of producing one or more specific items. Individual farmers have 


not been provided special incentives to direct their efforts as desired in the national 
interest such as those provided industrial plants— 
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and then he goes ahead and states— 


Machinery, equipment, fertilizers, pesticides, and labor needed to obtain crops 
will be scarce. 

We have gone over all. that of course, time and time again, and the 
members of this committee have discussed it. It is my understanding 
that the Secretary is trying now to provide more incentives in order 
to produce the goals he has called on every farmer to meet this year. 

When we ask him to meet these production goals like we did last 
year, and he practically met them, what assurance are we going to 
give him that we are going to stand by him in the event of over- 
production? In other words, I would like to let him know that he is 
not going to take any greater risks than these industrialists are taking 
when they get these amortization allowances, and tax remits, and 
what not. 


RISKS INVOLVED IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Mr. Gerssuer. I do not believe, Mr. Stigler, that anything we have 
done, or anything we are able to do so far has given the farmer any- 
where near the absolute assurance that industry has in cost-plus con- 
tracts, tax amortization, and that kind of provisions, because there 
are a number of factors involved in agriculture. For example, even 
though we are able to set a price support which is completely adequate 
that would be only one phase of his problem. The other one is 
whether he is going to produce anything, even if he makes the total 
investment because he has risks other than mere price regulation. 

Mr. Stricter. And the production of great quantities—— 

Mr. Geisster. Yes, the production of greater quantities. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. And if the gentleman will vield, the risks of 
weather. 

Mr. Gutsster. Yes, the risks of weather. A good many lose their 
crops in the Kansas-Missouri area. 

From the standpoint strictly of price support, of course, the pro- 
tection available to him this year is on basic commodities, a 90 per- 
cent-price-support program, either on loan or produce. By no stretch 
of the imagination can I think of anybody saying that a 90-percent 
support level, if that is all he gets, is going to guarantee him any kind 
of a profit. Assume, however, he does have the opportunity to put 
his crop under loan or under purchase agreement, if the market 
price rises, of course, he is in a position to take advantage of that rise. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. But I say again, Mr. Geissler, he must have a 
commodity which will qualify for storage. 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. All through my area there is a vast quantity, 
several hundred million bushels of corn in those four or five States 
which will not even qualify for a loan, so all of those farmers received 
nothing whatsoever along the lines of any guaranty for a decent 
price on this past vear’s crop. In other words, they cannot qualify. 
I sold some corn for from 57 cents to 85 cents per bushel last’ Decem- 
ber. 

Mr. Getsster. That is one of the risks | mentioned, the further 
hazard of crop production, the production hazard in addition to the 
price hazard. 
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Mr. AnpeErsEN. I think the question Mr. Stigler has asked you is a 
very important question. It is what the chairman brought up the 
other day, as to just what guarantee do the farmers have that if they 
do go ahead and meet these production goals that they will not be left 
in the lurch later on? That applies to cotton, wheat, and corn, and 
everything that we produce. Right now the farmer is getting it in the 
neck, because of a generous supply of eggs, poultry, and hogs, and the 
only recompense that he is getting is seeing his market value go down 
and down, and he is beginning to wonder whether or not it is worth 
while to do all of that work in producing that additional food. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION STATE AND COMMODITY 
OFFICES 


Mr. Stricter. Going to the next item, on page 5, Mr. Geissler, I 
note that your Production and Marketing Administration commodity 
office employment has been reduced to 2,005, or 35.9 percent less than 
a year ago, and Production and Marketing Administration State office 
employment has been reduced to 1,744, or 20 percent less than a year 
ago. 

I want to congratulate you on making that reduction. I think it is 
very, very commendable. 

I was quite pleased when you made your statement with reference 
to your new approach to the agricultural conservation program. 
Certainly I think all of us will agree that better selection could be 
effected, and thus make more effective the work of Soil Conservation 
and meet our needs more than the way the program is being con- 
ducted now in some places. 

One reason that I think this program is so great, and I certeinly do 
not want to be a party in any way at this time to weaken it, is because 
of the fact that it originates at the grass roots, and the farmer has 
something to say about what he wants in the way of an sgricultural 
program. It is the first time, as far as my memory serves me, that he 
has had an opportunity to express himself in that regaid. 

Each year | try and contact all of my county administrative officers 
of Production Marketing Administration and get their annual reports, 
on what they have recommended, and what practices will be followed 
or approved for the next year, and I also obtain the recommendations 
from the various Soil Conservation Districts. This year I received 
some very interesting information. ‘There were some questions raised 
which certainly challenged my attention. 

I raised this question once before during these hearings. 


BASIS FOR CROP ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


This statement is made from one of the Soil Conservation reports: 


The Production and Marketing Administration crop allotments, made on a 
historical basis, are all wrong for family sized farms. No farm with 80 acres, 
or less, of tillable land should be hampered by crop allotments. 


I want to say that I agree with that most thoroughly. 


Take the hobbles off this type farmer if you expect him to survive. 


He con- 
tributes little to farm surpluses. 
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Historical allotments on larger farms are of questionable value at least— 


and then suggestions are made for further study of this, but as far 
as the small family sized farms are concerned, I think the hobbles 
should be taken off of them. 

I well remember after World War II in the case of some crops it was 
quite difficult for some of our GI’s to obtain crop allotments on some 
of the crops by reason of having no historical background and they 
could not farm and there was no provision made to take care of them. 
So I say the average GI and any other farmer for that matter who 
could not farm over 80 acres should not have been bound by these 
crop allotments. 

Now, Mr. Geissler, I would like to have your reaction and your 
thinking along that line. 

Mr. Geissuer. Well, the legislation, of course, governs the pro- 
cedure for allotments in connection with a number of crops. 

Mr. Stiater. Yes, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Getsster. And there is not a great deal of uniformity in the 
provisions of legislation which determine that procedure. 

We have, within this last year, reviewed the acreage allotment and 
marketing quota legislation in connection with all crops, and have 
developed a set of recommendations that we are going to make to 
the Legislative Committee of Congress at the proper time, which 
will do several things. For one thing, | think it will leave a little bit 
more flexibility, at least that is what we recommend; it will leave a 
little more flexibility to the local communities to take care of just the 
kind of things vou are talking about, Mr. Stigler, and it will also 

ive more flexibility so that allotments can be adjusted to fit changing 
and use policy. 

That is one of the most unfortunate things about the strictly his- 
torical formula. You sometimes thereby contribute to a continua- 
tion of improper land use, just simply because you have assigned an 
allotment to a piece of land, because it had that historical use before, 
and by the same token you withhold an allotment from some land 
which has been developed to a point where it probably would be 
entitled to some allotment. manpower. 

In general, on a broad policy basis, I think the Department would 
agree with the general suggestion you have made, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Stricter. This has been covered by you and your associates, to 
some extent, but I think it is very significant that it comes from the 
field, and it indicates a desire on their part that the activities of the 
various agencies in the Department of Agriculture should be more 
completely spelled out so that there would be proper dovetailing of 
their activities. 

This further statement is made: 

Many agencies serving agriculture are not properly dovetailing their activities 
with others, or staying within what is generally conceived to be their field of 
operations. 

This unfortunate situation is probably due in part to a lack of clear-cut under- 
standing of who is doing what. 

We need a clear-cut definition of what each agency is prepared to do, and 
demand that each agency stay within its seope of operations, to the end that 
friction may be held to a minimum, and agriculture may be served more effectively 


at less cost; for example—land grant eclleges are presumably best equipped to 
serve in the field of education and research. Most of them have been established 
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long enough to have turned out some graduates from the schools of agriculture 
who can exhibit enough leadership to guide any action agency in field work. 

We should segregate land grant colleges from all forms of action agencies. 

Now, then, to goon. May I say I have never been wholly satisfied 
with the set-up we have in our farm payments. I do not think it is 
reaching the core of the problems. I have talked with many farmers 
and many others for the past 2 or 3 years about this matter. | 
have raised the question in formal meetings that I have attended 
trying to find a different formula which would not invite as much 
criticism, perhaps, in some quarters at least, as the program we 
have now. One of the substitutes which has been suggested deals 
with income taxes. At the present time our oil people are given a 
27% percent depletion allowance. Sand pit industry gets 5 percent, 
and asphalt companies get a 2245 percent allowance. Mr. Chairman, 
I was most surprised when I recently read some of the instructions 
from the income-tax collector. One in particular stated, “Instruc- 
tions for Making Income Tax Returns, 1948 states: ‘Land does not 
wear out.’ ” 

Now, we know that is not true, at least it certainly is not down 
in my section. Figures given to me reveal that a bushel of wheat 
depletes our soil by 30 cents per bushel, corn by 25 cents, and alfalfa 
$6.87 per ton. Even a steer sold from the land takes away fer- 
tility. 

Now, my farmers tell me that even with all of the fertilizer that they 
are using today to increase their production, and to make their land 
more fertile, that whenever a crop is produced therefrom it takes 
away a certain amount of the nutrients from that soil which never can 
be replaced. 

That being true, why cannot some formula be worked out whereby 
this farmer could figure in the cost of this depletion, just like every man 
is allowed depletion on his business because to me it is a depletion. 

I am wondering, Mr. Geissler, if you have any comments to make 
on that? 

Mr. Getsster. I do not think I would be qualified to make any 
comments on the taxation end of it from the depreciation standpoint, 
but that might be one good argument for our making a small contribu- 
tion to his carrying out practices which will help to raise that fertility. 

Mr. Sricuer,. I think it is worth further exploration. 


RELATION OF COST OF LIVING TO FARM PRICES 


This report I have in my hand is quite critical of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics statistics relative to the cost of living, and 
it states that their, “computations are causing unfair criticism of the 
American farmer.’’ Of course, we have discussed that, but I want to 
put this into the record because I think it worthy of giving considera- 
tion to, and it should have further attention than we are giving it now. 


The public has little or no information concerning the complexity of these com- 
putations. To the consumer, an announcement that the ‘‘cost of living’”’ has 
risen another 5 percent means the farmer is getting richer, faster—when, as a 
matter of fact, the Office of Price Stabilization has merely permitted a 7 percent 
rise in auto prices and a mark-up of 5 percent on television and washing machines, 
while cattle went down 10 percent and beef on the block went up 2 percent. 

In all fairness to the farmer, this department should release for publication 
statistics revealing how much food and clothing prices have varied up or down 
during a report period, separate from the other items, constituting the cost of 
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living, and showing that the farmer received only 47 or 48 percent of the total 
paid by the consumer for the food and clothing purchased, or if future releases 
continue as at present, reveal in that release that of the “cost of liv ing” dollar 
the American farmer received about nine cents. 

I know this: Last year when our bill was considered on the House 
floor the question was emphasized more than any other question that 
our farmers were making more money than ever before in their lives, 
that they were rolling in wealth, and for that reason a lot of these pro- 
grams provided as incentives to farmers and others for soil conserva- 
tion practices should be discontinued. 

We had quite a little difficulty with some of the agencies involved. 
I understand the House Legislative Agriculture Committee this year 
has gone into the records of BAE. So I want your comment. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would you yield at that point, Mr. Stigler? 

Mr. Sticuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I know from personal experience, as far as prices 
are concerned, that 1947 was the top year on my farm in Minnesota, 
and during thai year, if I recall rightly, in February I had some low 
quality corn for which I received $2.02, when top corn was bringing 
about $2.60, while now top quality corn at the very most brings about 
$1.60. 

In 1947 I received $2.40 a bushel for barley. In 1951 the price was 
about $1.35, and about the same figures in proportion for rye. Hogs 
were up around $29, if I recall rightly, and this year they are $17. 

I just cannot see where all of this talk about the high cost of living 
is coming from right now because certainly the farmers have taken a 
drop of at least 20 percent in gross receipts. I think I can back up 
that statement, that even though you do get a crop you will get about 
20 percent less for it today than at the peak in 1947. Somebody along 
the line is benefiting from that increase and it is not the farmer. 

Mr. GetssLer. I might say in defense of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics that they are also getting out statistics bearing out exac tly 
what you have brought out, Mr. Andersen, that the high point of in- 
come for the farmers was in 1947. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GeissLer. And that since then the farmer’s gross income has 
dropped rather substantially. I do not remember exactly the figures, 
but the figures also reveal that from 1950 on, the cost of 
operating farms has increased much faster than any price increase. 
In fact, prices have pretty much held their own. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is one thing that those who criticize price 
supports do not look at. 

Mr. Getssuer. I think that is probably true. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. You have led us into a very interesting subject. 

In 1947, if I recall rightly I paid $2,200 for what we call a three- 
plow John Deere tractor. I do not think that you can buy that same 
tractor today for less than $2,800, although I am not positive of that, 
but I do know the price of it has considerably increased. Now, that 
is just an illustration of how everything that the farmer is buying 
has gone up since 1947, the peak as far as his gross receipts were 
concerned. He is being hit both ways. First he is cracked on his head, 
as far as price for his crops is concerned, and then he is hit again in 
having additional costs of production piled upon him. 

Mr. Horan. With no price support on hogs. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Or on eggs or poultry. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, the unfortunate part of it is that while pork, 
eggs and poultry, have no price support and are creating problems 
for the individual farmer where he has to put more into producing 
them than he can receive for his product, the consumer is not getting 
the benefit of that situation at all. Because of the cost of freight, and 
handling by the retailers and wholesalers there is little, if any, benefit 
to the eventual consumer. 

Mr. Getssiter. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Stricter. Yes, I have a few more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Your report, Mr. Geissler, for 1951 for the Production and Market- 
ing Administration was very interesting. Believe it or not, I read it in 
its entirety, because I am very much interested in PMA. I think it 
covered practically everything. However, there are some things left 
out that I want to call your attention to, which I think, perhaps, you 
are giving some emphasis to, but I do not know how much. In your 
report you cover cotton and cottonseed, dairy products, fats and oils, 
fruits and vegetables, grain, flaxseed, soybeans, beans and peas, seeds 
and so forth, livestock, meats and wool, poultry and poultry products, 
sugar, tobacco, naval stores, agricultural conservation program, re- 
quirements and allocations, materials and facilities, minimum legal 
prices, food distribution programs, transportation and warehousing, 
and cross-commodity marketing research and, as I said, nearly every- 
thing is covered that affects the farmer. But there was one very 
important item left out and that Mr. Geissler is manpower. 


FARM MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


During World War II I had this experience, and it made quite an 
impression on me. As I drove over my district I saw many, many 
times teen-age girls sitting astride a tractor. Why? Because there 
was not any manpower left. That was the only person left on that 
farm to carry on. I know that the Congress felt so keenly about it 
and tried to do something about it. It was felt that at least one able- 
bodied farmer should be left on every farm, since the Department of 
Agriculture was asking the farmers to increase their production. 

So, the early part of last year I got in touch with our State 
Administrator and asked him what our State PMA proposed to do 
about manpower for the year 1951, what kind of a program he was 
going to formulate, if any, and what he proposed to do to meet the 
shortage of manpower in the various sections of the State as seasonal 
crops came in through the use of pools assigned to handle these com- 
modities. I was advised that through the Extension Division at 
Stillwater a survey was being made in every county in the State in 
connection with your office to determine how much labor would be 
needed when various major crops were harvested, and they were also 
working in conjunction with the United States’ Employment Service. 
When any one particular county, say, for instance, began to pick 
cotton, if they needed additional cotton pickers, all they would 
have to do would be to call the local PMA office or the United States 
Employment Service, and immediately that manpower would be 
provided. 
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So far as I know that survey never was completed, at least the 
answer to my correspondence does not indicate that. I do not know 
whether it is still going on or not, but in June of this past year I wrote 
the Seeretary of Agriculture a two and a half page letter expressing my 
concern not only about manpower, but the claimancy functions of the 
Department of Agriculture relative to things affecting the farmer such 
as fertilizer, machinery, tools, and equipment going into crop produc- 
tion. I wanted to see that there is an able-bodied man left on every 
farm during this emergency so production goals can be met. 

On June 20 I received a six and a half page letter from the Depart- 
ment which hardly told me anything in response to questions I asked. 

So, I wrote the Secretary again, and then on July 13, the Secretary 
again wrote me a letter which was more informative than the first, but 
not wholly satisfactory. 

I do not know how active your manpower agency is, but the things 
that I have learned in the field in my contacts with our farmers in my 
own State lead me to believe that there is not enough activity. Who 
can the farmer look to when he needs manpower or any other farm 
help for that matter unless it is the Secretary of Agriculture—the man 
who asked him to increase his production goals. I certainly do not 
intend to be personal, but to me it was very noticeable, because in 
yearbook, volume I, fiscal year 1951, the Secretary of Labor issues a 
report on ‘‘Mobilizing Labor for Defense,’ and he makes this state- 
ment in his report, and he gives considerable attention to what I am 
talking about. 

I want to read briefly from some of his statements: 

The vastly increased demands for farm products brought on by the Korean 
situation necessitated the planning and activation of greatly expanded farm place- 
ment program for 1951. This accelerated program, which was just getting into 
high gear as the fiscal year ended, started too late to be fully reflected in the records 
for fiscal 1951. Operation of the program to meet the labor needs of American 
farmers entailed careful planning, coordination of the efforts of large numbers of 


paid and volunteer workers, and the utilization of a wide variety of recruitment 
and communication techniques. 


Now here is what the Secretary of Labor did, according to his report: 


To reach areas inaccessible to limited staffs, the services of 3,400 volunteer 
placement representatives were enlisted; more than 50 trailer and mobile employ- 
ment service offices functioned; 228 “day haul” programs operated in 29 States; 
and 12 Federal and State “information stations,’’ placed at strategic points along 
principal migratory routes, served 81,000 migrants in 11 States. 

I am certain you have a story to tell the American farmer, but it 
has not been done and I am wondering why. That is the point I am 
making. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PMA AND DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Getsster. You understand, Mr. Stigler, of course, that the 
responsibility for labor recruitment and labor placement does rest 
with the Labor Department, the Employment Service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We have in the Department of Agriculture in PMA 
a small staff that works in liaison with the United States Employment 
Service in the Labor Department, in connection with the problems of 
agricultural labor. 
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We also make surveys and get information through our field offices 
about manpower, and these people do work with the Employment 
Service so that they may represent the case of agriculture in the most 
a alga manner possible before the United States Employment 

rvice. 

We do very much the same kind of work in that connection that 
we do as claimants before the Defense Production Administration. 


COOPERATION WITH SELECTIVE SERVICE BOARDS 


In addition to that, our people, both here and in Washington, and 
certainly in the States and counties, are working with the selective- 
service boards out there in connection with their policy in regard to 
drafting of farm workers. The Selective Service nationally, and 
General Hershey, have been quite cooperative. In fact, I would say 
they are cooperative as far as national policy is concerned. 

You understand, of course, that the local selective-service boards 
have a considerable degree of independence as to whether they will 
follow a uniform pattern or not. 

General Hershey, in addition to the directive which asked the 
selective-service boards to consult and cooperate with the State and 
county mobilization committees, more recently has issued a memo- 
randum which directs them to consult in cases of agricultural workers 
in their consideration as to whether this man should be drafted or not. 

Our folks certainly work at the county and State level, working 
continuously with the Selective Service, the United States Employ- 
ment Service people, and the mobilization committees in many areas 
—_ have worked out local labor problems in the matter of seasonal 

elp. 

Businessmen, for example, will go out after hours, or on week ends 
and help to care for perishable crops or emergency situations in plant- 
ing and harvesting. 

I am sorry that in our annual report we did not cover those activi- 
ties more adequately, but you just cannot be in the production job 
to urge production but what you become involved with the labor 
problem, the machinery problem and the supply problem, and so forth, 
and we are certainly into them up to our necks. 

Mr. Sricuer. The thing that attracted my attention more than 
anything else is this: I have observed that the labor people, as a 
whole, when anything comes up that affects their welfare look to the 
Department of Labor and it fights their battles. 

I know from contacts that our farmers are beginning to look in 
the same way to the Department of Agriculture. I don’t want to sce 
them let down. 

Mr. Getssier. That is right. 


EFFECTS OF MILITARY SITUATION ON FARM MANPOWER 


Mr. Sticurer. Now, if we fall down on them, whom can they depend 
upon? What am I saying this afternoon? What I am fighting for 
is this: If you are going to ask that farmer to farm and meet pro- 
duction goods we must leave somebody on his farm to farm that 
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feats and we all know that some of our farms are being deprived of 
labor. 

I have in my hand a speech that was made on the farm manpower 
situation by Mr. Louis J. Ducoff, labor economist of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, at the twenty-ninth annual Agricultural 
Outlook Conference, Washington, on October 30, 1951, and he makes 
some very startling statements in here. One of them is this: 

The number of military males emploved in agriculture decreased by 275,000 
from July 1950 to July 1951. 

Now, if that is not sufficient warning for all of us to stop, look, and 
listen, I do not know my language. 

Mr. AnprERSEN. Mr. Stigler, what I hear from my section of the 
country bears out exactly what you have to say. It seems like very 
little consideration has tabs given by the draft boards when they 
put men into the military service as to whether those men are needed 
on the farms or not. The thing is we haveno set policy on it. 

Mr. Sticuer. That is true. 

Mr. Getssuer. There is only this that should be made clear: I saw 
some figures here recently, I cannot vouch for them, but they probably 
are fairly accurate, and these figures said something to the effect that 
for each boy drafted from the farm about twice as many voluntarily 
enlist. Maybe some of them enlist because they feel that they are 
going to be drafted anyhow, I do not know, but the other startling 
figure that I saw was that for each boy drafted, or for each farm worker 
drafted, several times as many, perhaps as many as 10 of them leave 
the farm to go to industry. So, farm labor is going ia more than just 
one direction. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They do not officially declare that as of today the 
production of food is essential. If you will recall during the beginning 
of World War II we had this very same fight. 

Mr. Geisster. That is right. 

Mr. AnpperseN. And we were 2 years into that war before 
finally our national interest was aroused to the viewpoint that the 
production of food was just as essential as the production of manu- 
factured products, munitions, or anything else, but in the meantime 
untold damage was done to my section of the country due to the 
farms, and especially the dairy farms, being deprived of manpower, 
and today what disturbs me is that there is progress in the same gen- 
eral direction. We are losing too many men.- The farmers who are 
on the farms are older by 5 or 10 years on the average, and the thing 
just does not look good from the standpoint of the future of agriculture. 

Mr. Sticier. That is what disturbs me so much, Mr. Andersen, 
because I have talked to many of my farmers, and they tell me exactly 
what you say. So, I bring it up at this time, hoping that the depart- 
ment will give it more militant consideration than it has in the past. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I agree with you absolutely. 

The Secretary of Agriculture should not only give thought to 
this proposal but fight for it just like the Secretary of Labor fights 
for his group. 

Mr. Stricter. That is why I bring it up at this time. 

That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. I happened to sit on the subcommittee that handled 
the emergency defense agencies the last year or two, and I presume 
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that I will sit on it again this year. It was my view in connection 
with those hearings that the place where decisions are made is in 
Washington. You can have all the PMA local offices you want to 
have, and you can have useful data and figures made up here in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics here in Washington, but the de- 
cision on the allocation of materials is made here in Washington. The 
decisions that control manpower are made here in Washington which 
gives all the instructions back to the local level. The major de- 
cisions are made at the national level in Washington. I have stressed 
that with your Secretary before, and I am going to stress it again. 


RECRUITMENT OF OFFSHORE AND MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. Horan. I would Jike to know what the status of the program of 
recruiting offshore and Mexican labor is? You will have a part in 
that, will you not? 

Mr. Gretsster. Yes, to some extent. I am sorry, Mr. Horan, that 
I cannot at this moment give you detailed information on the current 
status of that program. 


Mr. Horan. Can you supply something for the record? 


Mr. Getssuer. Yes, sir, we can give you a complete statement for 
the record on that. 


(The information requested follows:) 


STATEMENT ON PROGRAMS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF OFFSHORE AND MEXICANe 
WorKERS ON FARMS 


Programs to recruit offshore and foreign workers for farms are under th 
administrative direction of the Department of Labor with the operations carried 
out through the Federal-State system of Employment Service offices. The 
Employment Service also operates the governmental programs to recruit workers 
for agriculture and for industry from domestic sources. Foreign workers may be 
employed upon certification by the Department of Labor of need for additional 
workers to supplement those available from domestic sources. Programs for 
employment of workers from such sources have been in operation every year 
since 1942. During 1951, workers from Puerto Rico, the British West Indies, 
and Mexico were employed. 

To assist the Department of Labor and the Employment Services in planning 
programs for recruitment of workers for farms and to determine over-all require- 
ments for farm labor, the Department of Agriculture maintains close liaison with 
the Labor Department and furnishes detailed information on production goals, 
intentions to plant, planted acreages, technological advances, effects of weather, 
and other factors bearing on manpower requirements during the course of the 
season. In addition to similar information furnished by agricultural mobiliza- 
tion committees to State and local employment offices, these committees also 
cooperate with employment offices by encouraging farmers to place orders for 
workers with the employment offices, encouraging full use of workers from local 
sources and assisting in community programs to mobilize workers for farms. 

The current program for importation of Mexican Nationals under contract is 
administered by the Labor Department under Public Law 78, Fighty-second 
Congress. Under this law, as a guide to the Secretary of Labor in conducting 
this program, the Secretary of Agriculture determines what is necessary production 
of agricultural commodities and products. 

Based on Public Law 78, a 6-month agreement between the United States and 
Mexico was consummated as of August 11, 1951. It is our understanding that 
this agreement was limited to 6 months primarily because of the problem of 
traffic in illegal aliens or ‘‘wetbacks’”’ who cross the border in search of agricultural 
and industrial employment and further that the agreement would not. be extended 
unless action was taken to provide appropriate legislation and funds for control 
of illegal immigration. Based on introduction of bills to revise the immigration 
laws by both houses of Congress and passage by the Senate on February 6, 1952 
of 8. 1851, the Mexican Agreement was extended for 90 days until May 11, 1952. 
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We are informed by the Labor Department that in anticipation of final passage of 
this legislation, preliminary negotiations have been made with Mexican officials 
with regard to setting a time and place for negotiation of a new agreement. With 
passage of this legislation it is hoped that steps can be taken to set up negotiations 
at the earliest possible date for continuance of the agreement in order to avoid 
any break in the program for importation of such workers as needed. 

Mr. Horan. I understand it is just getting under way because you 
had to revise the so-called wetback provision. 

Mr. Geissuer. Yes, sir, that has been the trouble. Because of 
this wetback proposition, and until that was resolved, the Mexican 
Government has not been inclined to continue arrangements for 
bringing labor in here. I have not had a chance to check into just 
what the current status of that is. We will give you a full statement 
on that, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, that concludes the hearings on the 1953 
budget. I want to thank you, gentlemen, and, through you, the 
other witnesses of the Department who have appeared before us. 
We appreciate your cooperation and the manner in which this matter 
has been presented. 

Since I have been chairman of this committee we have had problems 
arise from time to time, and we have investigated various activities 
of the Department. In every instance we have come up with a number 
of things that did not please us, and which should not have existed. 
But I have not vet found a case where the Department was not 
completely willing to correct those situations. 

1 want to say further, that I have sat on committees which handled 
the affairs of other departments, and in behalf of the Department of 
Agriculture I think it is as well or better run than any other that I 
have had contact with. I do appreciate the frank manner in which 
you folks recognize things that have come up. And your presenta- 
tion of the changes you have made certainly shows a willingness to 
correct policies where necessary. Whether such changes go as far 
as the situation may demand is, I realize, a matter of opinion, and a 
matter that requires considerable thought. 

The committee will confer with you from time to time in order that 
we may be aware of developments. 

Mr. Grisster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





INDEX OF PROJECTS COVERED BY ITEMS IN AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATION ACT FOR 1953 





Subject 


Appropriation item 





Abaca fiber investigations 


Accelerated erosion 
Accounts, farm 
Acetate films 
Acid-tolerant legumes 


Acquisition of forest lands under Wecks and 
Clarke-MeNary Acts. 
Acquisition of forest lands within: 
Angeles National Forest (Calif.)............- 


Cache National Forest (Utah) 

Cleveland National Forest (San Diego 
County, Calif.). 

Nevada and Taiyobe National Forests (Nev.) 

San Bernardino and Cleveland National 
Forests (Riverside County, Calif.). 

Sequoia National Forest (Calif) 

Superior National Forest, Minnesota___- = 

Uinta and Wasatch National Forests (Utah). 


Acquisition of land and the construction of facili- 
aoe for fire control operations at Missoula, 
ont. 


Acguiaiion of lands, Title III, Bankhead-Jones | 


Farm Tenant Act 
Acreage allotments aaa pnmaian et pases 
Cotton. 


Adams Act, ‘appropriations ‘to State agricultural 
experiment Stations. 
Adhesives, from cornstarch and soybean protein_. 
Administration of grants and coordination of 
research with States. 
Adulterated-seed investigations 
Aerial: 
Control of forest fires 
Photographic surveys. -............-...-..... 
Afforestation in scil control 
Agreements: 
International 
ee ae 
Marketing 


Virus and serum 


Agricultural: 


NN BE i iv ein indesbcteeaia | 


Commodities (perishable) Act 
Conservation payments 


Engineering -_- _- 


Marketing Act___- 
Prices and income research 
Producers, grants to 


Products and residues: 
Biochemical investigations - 


cal investigations. 
Industrial utilization. ___- seb 
Marketing methods and practice. 
Standardization of grades 





| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. mes 5 Indus, Chem.). 

sie | oe ee agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

gr 
Acquis. of lands for nat'l forests (For. Serv.). 


Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
panes limitation (For. Serv.). 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


To. 
Acquisition of forest land, Sup. Nat’l For. (For. Serv.). 
Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (For. Serv.). 
Smoke jumper facilities (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Agricultural production programs (Prod. and Mktg 
— 
0. 


Do. 
Adams Act (0. E.8.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (O. E. 8.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Prot. and manage, nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Sal. 4g exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 


| 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel. 


). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Mktg. agreements, hog-cholera virus and serum (Bu 
An. Ind.). 


Consy. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg 
Admin.). 


| Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund (Prod 


and Mktg. Admin.) 


| Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.). i 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.), 
| Do. 


Do. 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 


_...| Econ, iny, (Bu. Agr. Econ.), 


Consy. and use of agr, land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 


ee: .| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
Heating and deterioration, pharmacologi- Do. 
j 


xe Do. 
Magpeting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Index of projects covered by items in Agricultural Appropriation Act for 1953—Con. 








Subject Appropriation item 
agteianel—-Continned 
Research. _____ ~-------+------------| Agricultural Marketing Act. 
Research Center. .......--------------------- Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., A. R 


Statistics 

Strategic and critical agricultural materials__. 

Wage and wage rates 
Agriculture: 

And home economics, extension work in... -_- 


Aireraft and special equipment center__..._...- - 


Airplane: 


. A.). 
Eoon. inv.; crop and livestock est. , (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Strat. and crit. agri. mats. research 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


On. ss ext. work; admin. and coor. of ext. work 
x 


sf 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Aer. Econ.), 
Sal. and exp. (For. Agri. Relations). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
™" — exp., Cont. of For, Pests (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
uar.). 





Authority to purchase and operate 
Control of acricultural pests 
Control of forest fires 


Development work on spraying 
Disinsecting 
Equipment for application of: 
Defoliants 


SRR RSS SRO | 


PS wc, occu aatreco Tr eowamenaapam 
Seeding equipment 
Akron (Colo.), dry- land ‘agriculture station 
Alaska: 
Appropriations for: 
Agricultural experiment stations: 
Bankhead-Jones Act....-.-.- 
Experiment Station Acts 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946. | 


Cooperative agricultural extension work: 
Extension of: 





Smith-Lever Act 
Cap 
Bankhead-Jones aire Title II, 
Sections 21 and 2 
Enforcement of foreign plant Scart Et 
Farm housing, extension work in 
Research on agricultural problems 
Albany (Calif.): 


Western Regional Research Laboratory - --.--- } 


Albany (Ga.): 
Pecan-culture station 


Pecan-insects laborato 


ry 
Albuquerque (N. Mex.) headquarters, region 6.. | 


Alcohol: 


NN i iis ieinrin pence needle eulcaal 


Alfalfa: 
Aphid 
Breeding 


Chemistry and utilization 
Diseases 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer-distrinuting machinery 
Hay. (See Hay.) 
Insects 


sing. 
Production 


Tunoots 
Coloring under Seed i ORE Act...) 
Aliens, authority to hire_- ie eed tale oe i 
Alkali Jand, drainage... .........--.--......-.--. 
Allergen(s): 
Investigations of the allergens of ey | 
products. a : 
Almond culture and improv ement. 


e 


- 
soil conservation experiment | 


Amarillo (Tex.), 
station. 

American Egyptian Cotton, price support pro- 
gram. 


r-Ketcham Act..-......--. 


Preservation of nutritive values during proces- | 


reamble, sal. and exp.; insect and plant disease control; 
control of emer. outbreaks of insects and plant dis- 
eases (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) Preamble, control of 
forest pests; prot. and manage. nat’l. forests (For. 


rv. 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.), 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., Soils, 
and Aer. Eng.). 
Do. 


Title I, secs. 3 and 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. 8S.) 
Alaska (0. E. S.). 
Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. 8.) 


Alaska (Ext. Serv.). 

Do. 

Do. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 
Research on agr. problems of Alaska. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., 

and Agr. Eng.) 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
_ | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.) 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| See. 402 (General Provisions). 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils 


and Agr. Eng.) 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Index of projects covered by items in Agricultural Appropriation Act for 1953—Con. 





Subject 


Appropriation item 





Ames (Iowa): ; 
Agricultural statistics research office... ....-- 
Corn research and storage investigations 


Hog-cholera research station 
Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory 
Amino acids in foods and feeds 
Amylose from starch: 
Fibe-3 
Films -_. 
Anaplasmosis of cattle, research _. 
Angeles National Forest (Calif.), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 
Angoumois grain moth (stored grain) 
Animal(s): 
Bang’s disease (see also Brucellosis) 
Byproducts, hides, forage, ete., superv ision 
of importation. 
Certification of pedigrees 
BPEL, SR UOMENIRUNEEID.-. econ cece cccwncccene “is 
Disease: 
Eradication -- 





Investigations of the incidence of 

Regional Anima] Disease Laboratory 
Export, inspection and testing 
Fats and oils: 

Chemistry and utilization 


Feed and attendants for 


Fibers, investigation 
Foods 
Foot-and-mouth disease, contro] and eradica 
tion 
Fur-resources investigations 
Genetic research 
Husbandry investigations __- 
Import, inspection and qu: irantine 
Insects affecting ’ 
Inspection and quar: antine.. 
Interstate shipment. _ 
Management_. 
RT oo iis eas ia sadt a os itgtinmevenions 
Products, investigations.__..........-- 
SS eae 
Worm treatment. (See also Livestock) 
Ankeny (Iowa): 
European corn borer laboratory - 
Antibiotice(s): 
From agricultural sources 
Hydroxystreptomycin 
Polymixin _ - - - 
Survey of microorganisms 
Ants: 
Carpenter 
House 


White (termites), affecting forest products_---! 


Aphid(s): 
RN tri edicktite nae cneiademadannsinivus 
Cole crops 
Cotton 


Apiary management 
Apple(s). 
Breeding and improvement 


Canker-_- 
Perennial _- 

Chemistry and utilization 

Codling moth 

Culinary quality. 

Diseases 


Estimates of production 
Flavor concentrate, preparation of 
Hormone spray 





Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Bi. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr Eng.). 
sie tame (Bu. An, Ind.). 
) 


Sal. and exp. (Bu, Human Nutri, and Home Econ,). 


}sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Animal research (Bu, An, Ind.). 

Acquisition of lands from national forest receipis, 
receipt limitation (For. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI]. Quar.). 


Animal disease control and eradication (Bu, An. Ind,). 
Do. 


Do 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Animal disease contro] and erad.} 
(Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.), 
Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exr (Bu, Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Feed and attendants for animals in quarantine (Bu. 
An. Ind . 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Insp, of animal foods (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Erad. foot-and-mouth disease, animal disease contro! 
ind erad.; animal research (Bu. An, Ind.,). 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 
do, 
Do 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.) 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0. 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal research (Bu, An, Ind.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and Pl], quar.). 


Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem. 
do. 
Do 
Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
De. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Engr 
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4 pple(s)—-Continued 
Insect laboratory: 
Vincennes, Ind 
Yakima, Wash 
Insects_-- - 
I BRD ieee te Sed alae 5 nadain ches biweid ab 
Preparation of juice concentrate. - 
Preservation: 
By dehydration 
i ieee ida tcicn kn caweige 
Regulation of exports under Export Apple 
and Pear Act. 
a ne mci tale 
Woolly aphid_...... 
Apricot (s): 
Culture and improvement 


I ia iki tila thi dbtaiendtlieen erin’ «atin 
Estimates of production St ee On 
Arboretum, National (Washington, DD». ©), 


rn, age 1% operation. 
Asheville (N. 
Forest ee Siassnae 
Southeastern forest 
station. 
Assistance: 
Farm management 
Food 


and range experiment 


Home management 
Nonfood 


Athens (Ga.). Soil Conservation experiment sta- 
tion. 
Auburn (Ala.): 
Farm-tillage machinery laboratory 


Regional Animal Disease Laboratory 
Automobiles: 
For purchase or hire in the field 
Avian: 
Pneumoencephalitis (Neweastle disease) 
Tuberculosis, eradication 
Leukosis complex 
Avocado: 
Culture and improvement 
Diseases 
Azaleas, diseases - 
Azelaic acid derivatives 
Bacteria: 
Collection of 
Survey of 
Bacterial fixation of nitrogen by legumes 


Bacteriology, soi! investigations 
agasse 
Pith for feeds 
Pulp for paper and paper products 
Bamboo 
Diseases 


Plant introduction 
Bank 
Erosion investigations 
Projection 
Bankhead-Jones Act: 
TERCOREIOR TORE, COI a nob cet ccecinncncccncem 
Payments to States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico for agricultural experiment 
Stations. 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
Barberry eradication 


Barley: 
Breeding 


MONONE. . c ciccsatns woRbueutksnneneiniaeunas 
Estimates of production 
Futures trading 
Malting laboratory 


94651—52—pt. 2 





| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


d0. 
Do. 
Do 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.) 
Do. 
J Do. 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund (Prod. 
and Mktg. Admin 
-| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
é Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Do. 
; Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Nat’l Arboretum (Bu. PI]. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and ia Quar.) 
Forest research (For. Serv. 
Forssery’ Home Admin. 
Nat’l School Lunch Program (Prod. and Mktg 
Admin 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Nat'l School Lunch Program (Prod. and Mktg 
Admin 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind 
Sec. 401 (General Provisions 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr, Eng. 
Do. 
Do. 
Strat. and crit. agr. mats. research. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agri. and Indus. Chem 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv. 


Do. 


Bankhead-Jones Act, section 21, Title II (Ext. Serv.). 
Bankhead-Jones Act, section 23, T = II (Ext. Serv.). 
Title I, Bankhead- Jones Act ( (O. E. 


Farmers Home Admin. 


Insect and plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority 
} Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P' Ind., Soils, 
} and Agr. Eng 
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Barley—Continued 
Price support oem Pi andes diwtlibin nce 
Production ; bat A 


Ee ee ae ee ae 
Basic commodities, price-support program - -- --- 
Paskets, standards for - 

Baton Rouge (La.): Bee laboratory ie el 
Bean(s): 
IN oi as wncbuenbeneeweens 
Blight - - - - -- = 


Ee eae Mn, Se Ae ane 
Castor: 
Domestic source of strategic oils____....- 
Production he SS 


Corn earworm --.....- Te 
Crop insurance. 
Diseases - - 


Dry edible, price support program 
Estimates of production ._.........-...----- 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery _- 
Insect laboratory, Columbus, Ohio 
Insects, field experiments ---..............--- 
BENGE. Latscccscaecuskadccipusbeccccsuan 
Lima: 
Pod borer 
Production 


Market inspection. -__- 
Market news service - - 
Marketing and standardization - - - 

Mite, 2-snotted <f 
Preservation by canning and rod freezing. - 
Production 


Red spider 
Snap, disease 


Soy" 
Breeding 
Crop insurance....----- 
Diseases 7 


Estimate of production-.-___- 
Insrection, supervision 
Price support program 
Production 


Regional Soybean Laboratory 
Vitamin and mineral content 
Standards 
Velvet, production 


Warehousing 
Bed: lox ud investigations - ..- 


Bee: 
Breeding _- iat aaa Soe 
Diseases and poisoning a 
Hives, estimates of numbers. - 
SR IO son ok nansccwastacass 
Laboratories 
one 
JS Re ee eee mare 
ES EL eae a pass 
Beech: 


Diseases 


en cca ndenes epi heaseebarnee 
Beef-cattle investigations 
Beef: 
Culinary quality-----. bee Pe ciam 
Grading and stamping serv ‘ice 
Beekeeping: 
Management studies: 
Intermountain States. ............---..- 
North Central States.................... 
SO FR ES A ee 
Southern States 


Studies of production ‘strains............ 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
“—s Agr. Eng.). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
|} and Agr. Eng.). 
| Do. 
| Strat. and crit. agr. mats. research, 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Fed. Cron. Ins. Corp. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Commod. Credit ‘Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop ana livestock est. (Ku. Agr. Feon ) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
ings. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 
| Do. 





0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
| — ting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 
Do. 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Fed. Crop. Ins. Corp. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Crop ana livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod and Mktg Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 





Do. 

Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Plant, soil, pe eer. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Fr 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


| Insect inv. (Bu. of Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
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Beet(s): 


Culture and improvement 


Diseases 
Estimates of production 





Sugar: 
Breeding 


Diseases _ _ - 

Fertilizer e xperiments 
CI as cs ceahaceus 
ON EE EE ee eee 
Machinery investigations 





Conditional payments to producers 
Production. 


Ie I nn in cirminicnse wider 
Beetle(s): 
Bark: 


rk: 
ee 
Engelmann seg 


W e stern pine 
Bean, Mexican.........-- 
Carpet (household insects) 
Cc eae r 
Dried fruit 
Japanese: 

Quarantine and control 


BRINE 3 ia doc tanusckaducksuGnesues 
Oo ee: 4 
Powder post, affecting forest st products. < 
Sawtoothed grain__ 
Southern piue_. 
Taxonomy 
Tobacco: 

Field experiments. 

Stored product- 
White-fringed: 

Control 


Research. 
Belle Fourche (Newell, 8 
culture station. 
Beltsville (Md.): 
Agricultural Research Center: 
Laboratories: 
Agricultural 
tions, 
Animal husbandry investigations - - 
Bee culture (headquarters) 
Cartographic and map reproduction 
division. 
Cereals and forage insects 
Conservation nursery- - 
Dairy investigations. _ 
Disease investigations 
Division of biologically active com- 
pounds. 
Erosion control investigations 
Forest demonstration area 
Forest insects (headquarte s) 
Home economic investigations. - 
Insecticide laboratory 
Insecticides and fungicides 
quarters). 
Plant breeding, production, disease, 
and quaility investigations, 
Seed testing lanoratory--..-.-- = 
Soil investigations and soil surveys_. 


Dek.) irrigation agri- 


engineering investiza- 


(head- 


Supervision of maintenance, operation, 
ind furnishing of facilities and services. 
Truck crop and garden insects_ - 
Berkeley (Calif.): 
California forest and range experiment station_| 
Forest insect laboratory 
Headquarters western region. 


. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
7 el Eng.) 
meas. oe livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and ager. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do, 
Do. 
neat inv. (Bu. Ento. and Plt. Quar.). 
0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. 


Ento. and P}. 
Quar.). 


' Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P! Quar.). 
Plant, svil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Plant, s sg and wr. eng, research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
md Agr. ie 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. ae 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy In i. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind. . 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
nsect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, so a and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sarketin o services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., A. R. A.). 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. 
Bu. Ento. and PI. 


Serv.). 
and Pl. Quar.). 
Quar. 
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Berry: 

Boxes, standards for 

Chemistry and utilization 
Insects 

Moth, grape ores 
Preservation by dcl:ydration __- 
Preservation by frcezin ; , 
Production, culture, and improvement 


Bibliographies, sale of 
Big Spring (Tex.): 
Dry-land agriculture station 


Livestock station__- 
Bindweed, control investigations 


Biophysical investigations of plants_ - 

Birch diseases 

Black Hills beetle Te 

Black or rice weevil (stored grain) 

Black-stem rust of wheat (Barberry eradication) _ - 


Blackberry investigations 
Blast cleaning agents from agricultural residues 


Blight: 
Bean 


Carnation 

Pear Sieh stinsiehsieretaie 

Tomato, western yellow. .- 
Blister rust, white pine: 

Control and quarantine operations 


Control in national forests___-- 
Research 


Blood plasma substitute 
Blueberry investigations 


Bluegrass investigations 
Blue-stain of wood 

Board, Combined Food __-. Re a oe eT ae 
Bogalusa (La.), Tung production 


Boll weevil, cotton, investigations _..........--. 

Bollworm, cotton 

Bollworm (pink), cotton: 
Eradication and quarantine. _- 


Research 
Books: 
Photographie reproductions of_ —- 
Purchase of. __. - epee. oe. 
Border patrol (Mexican): Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, enforcement and quarantine. 
Boron investigations 


Border strips 

Borers: 
OF ee ae 
Corn. (See Corn borer). 
Cotton stem 
European corn 
ES ae eee 
Peach tree 
I i ce deine 
Southwestern corn 
Sugarcane moth 

Botany: 
Economic 


Systematic, studies of 
Ber teow......... Fe. Cee 
Boys’ and girls’ club work, extension work in... 


Bozeman (Mont.): 
Cereal and forage insect laboratory: 
Grasshopper and Mormon cricket re- | 
search, 
Brawley (Calif.), new Southwest irrigation field | 
station. } 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Atr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.,). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr, Eng.). 
Do, 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


0. 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento, and PI. 
Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind , Soils 
und Agr Eng ). 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and PI. Quar.) 
Control of forest pests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng ). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl., Quar.). 
Do. 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI]. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Library). 
0. 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). : 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Coop. agr. ext. work; admin, and coord. of ext. work 
(Ext. Serv.) 


Insect inv, (Bu. Ento, and P]. Quar.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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Breeding: 

Field crops Lesdebebelutlems 
For increased oil content in corn 
Fruits 


Specialty crops_-- 
Tree 
Vegetables 


Bridger National Forest (Wyo.) 

Brining preservation of vegetables Bisuxcees 

Brooksville (Fla.), livestock and poultry st: ation, 

Chinsegut Hill Sanctuary. 

Broomeorn 
Culture and improvement 
Estimates of production 
Warehousing 

Brown-tail moth: 
Quarantine and control 


Brownsville (Tex.): 
Cotton insect laboratory 
Enforcement of foreign p lant ‘quaranti nes, 
Mexican Border Area. 
Pink bollworm 
Brownwood (Tex.): 
Pecan investigations. -- 


Brucellosis: 
Eradicating the disease 
Research 
Brush 
Disposal: 
National forests 
Refunds 
Fibers, investigations 


Buckwheat shea miainieota bee giesjeitates seamed 

Bud selection, improvement of fruits through 

Budgets, family __ 

Buffer strips 

Buildings: 
ne 
Farm, fundamental requirements 


For storage of equipment and supplies used 
for forest and trail construction. 
Forest Service, cost limitation 
Insulation 
*lan service 


Bulb: 
Culture 
Diseases 
Bur clover investigations 
Burley tobacco: 
Inspection 
Price support program 
Production problems 


Standards 
Burning 
Forest protection 
Prescribed 
Sagebrush 
Butter: 
Estimates of production. 
Futures trading 
Grading service 
Investigations 
Market news service 
Process. __.- 
Standardization and grades 
Butterfat: 
Price-support program _- 
Production 
Byproducts: 
Alcoho] production... 
From: 
Grains 


Processing agricultural commodities. 
Payments for diversion to_. 





Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. | 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr, and Indus, Chem.). 


1. Ind., Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Plant, soil, wr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 





and Agr. 
Crop and iivestook est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). | 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Quar 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Expenses of brush disposal (For. Serv 
Cooperative work (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Ser 

Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., A. R. A.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. rch (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
ind Agr “ee 

Forest roads and trails. 


reseur SOUS, 


Sal. and exp. (For Serv.). 





Forest research (For .Serv 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
ind Agr, Eng 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin 
Commod, Credit Corp. (P rod, and Mktg. Adimin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. Ind., Soils, and 
Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exeh Authority 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.) 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Commod., Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus Chem 
Do. 
Do. 

Removal of surplus agr. commod. 


Admin.). 


(Prod. and Mktg. 
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Cabbage: 
Culture. - 


0 EE ae ee a eee ee 
Estimates of production... _. 
Cache National Forest (Utah), acquisition “of 
forest lands within. 
a ae rere Bar eee 
California forest and range experiment station, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Campgrounds, national forest sanitation and 
fire prevention. 
Canadian-border ports, inspection service 
Cane: 
Sugar: 
Breeding. -------- 


Byproducts, waxes and aconitates 
Conditional payments to producers 
RE. 5 eawtavnenvbin ‘ee 


Estimate of production__- 
Fertilizer experiments 


Insects- - 


ground-water studies. 
NE Re ere eee 
Plant station, Houma, La 
Processing 
Production__.........- 
SN hab ie ere nchnindwnevinnesdnnnwesite 
ne ae a 
Canker: 
Rak aaeind s cibsonaee 
Tomato-- 
Canned fruits and vegetables: 
Grading service 
Standards 
Canning: 
Crops: 
Fruit breeding and disease 


Vegetable breeding and disease... 
Home methods of_- } 
Processes -_- 

Cantaloupe(s): 
Diseases __ 


Fertilizer-distributing machinery 
Powdery mildew 
Capper-Ketcham Act, extension work under 
Carbohydrates. ------ 
Carbon-dioxide studir s 


Carnation bacterial blight-- 
Carotene, preservation in feedstuffs 
Carpet beetle_. aasals 
Carrot ate m 


Fractionation and recovery from ‘skim milk. 

NR tidclet dk ninbiicht Meng tebe ieueinanh oobi cabin 
Castor beun(s): 

Domestic source of strategic oils 

Preduction 


Castor oi] or derivatives, substitute for 
Catalysts in fertilizer production 
Cattle: 

Beef, investigations 

Breeding, feeding, and management 


Plant, soi], and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
_ Agr. Eng.). 
do. 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ. 


). 
Acquisition of lands from national forests, receipt 
limitation (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research. (For. Serv.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sa}. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and ae rr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 


| Ins ct inv. (Bu. ‘into. and Pl, Quar.). 
Land in Florida and Louisiana, drain ¢ and | 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.) 

Sal. and exp. (iu, Agr. and Indus Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
=" Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento and Pl. Quar.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do, 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Capper-Ketcham Act (Ext. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. ‘Ind. ,"Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 


Strat. and crit. agr. mats. research. 


Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
D 


Do. 


Anima) research (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 








AD 
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Appropriation item 





Cattle—Continued 
Brucellosis (Bang’s disease) eradicating 
Dairy: 
C — iting States: 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana. 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michican 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
S outh ¢ 
*xas 
w isconsin 
Investigations emae bar 
Diseases, investigations. .........- 


Dual-purpose, investigations SS ae | 


Estimates of production..................--.-| 
Foseadqneasn disease, control and eradica- | 
ion. 
Grazing on national forests 
Grub: 
Research on area control 
Entomological studies___...........---.-- 
Laboratory, Kerrville, Tex.........--.--- 
Insects affecting, biological studies. 
Nutrition and physiology 
Range mevestinetion... ...<........---.....<. 
Scabies (mange) eradication. 
Splenetic-fever eradication 
Ticks: 
I a a a i emi 
a ea eee 
Tuberculosis eradication 
Cauliflower 


‘arolina. 


Cedar diseases _---- : 

Celery: 

Bleaching with ethylene gas__-. -- 
\ === ese e eee a 
Sea checnidakialcdccccbakvbitaccsecasesu 

Cellulose: 

Cotton, properties and reactions 
Products investigations. .................-..- 
Pulps for board and paper products -__..--.-- 

Central States Forest Experiment Station, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 

Cereal and forage insects: | 
SN als ce enist di anwdciaidenenliad welll 
Se a See eee 
Laboratories: 

ELE eet eae 
Forest Grove, Oreg 
La Fayette, Ind_- 
Sacramento, Calif 
Tempe, Ariz 

Cereal crops: 
Agricultural motor fuels 
And diseases 


Byproducts from grains. _......--- 
Cc one and utilization of agricultural resi- 
dues 

Citiare COMITIORS 6a 5 dca cdnkcciicase pa Sie 

Mold yeast and bacteria 

Storage and processing. .__.._.- 

ote a al and chemical studies of “grain 
kernels. 

Testing agricultural motor fuels..........-..- 

Cereals: 

And cereal products: 
Changes during storage 

Breeding 


CR ik nin gaddskamencensuiunantanail 
ee ee See ee 
Estimates of production..............--..-.-- 








| Anima] disease contro] and erad. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. 





(Bu. An, Ind.), 


Deo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
) 


0. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 
Erad. fovt-and-mouth disease; animal disease 
and erad.: animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


contro] 


| Prot. and manag. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do 


"| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An."Ind.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Soils, 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Agr 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. . and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Insec. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


|} . and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Cereals—C ontinued 
Produetion 


Protein value 
ER SaaS Roe 
| Ee 
Virus diseases 
Certification: 
Beans - 
Dairy and poultry products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Hay : 
Hops 
Meats and wool... 
Of animal foods 
Of pedigrees of imported animals--- 
Of plants and plant products to meet sanitary 
requirements of foreign countries. 
Peas ; CEPR TEES FOE 
Poultry 
Rice ac 
Vegetables - -- 
Wool 
Channels, flow and ms inte n ance 
Chapman Field (Fla.), plant- -introduction garden. 


Charleston (S. C.): 
Regional Vegetable Breeding 
Truck crop insect laboratory 
Cheese: 
Estimates of production.............--..---- 
Grading service * 
ND... .acGatibun te ann 
Market news service 
Price support program - 
Chemical 
{ ‘om posit ion ol: 
Foods 
W ood 
Investigations of soil type S 


Laboratory 


Seasoning of wood 
Stimulation of trees 
Chemically converted and derived forest products 
Chemistry and utilization of agricultural com- 
modities. 
o_ istry of: 
ror ds tbiebseeeeseoneee 
P lant products... a 
Cherries: 
Estimates of production 
Production investigations 


Chestnut blight 

Cheyenne (Wyo.) 

Chicago, I1.: 
Agricultural Statistics Dairy Office 
PMA Commodity Office 


horticultural field station 


Chico (Calif.), plant introduction garden 
Chinch bug searcl : , 
Chinsegut till Sanctuary (Fla.), livestock and 


poultry station. 
Chlorophyll from vegetable wastes. 
Chlorosis diseases of fruits 


Ie OT 
Citrie acid in submerged culture $ 
Citrus: 
Blackfly: 
Control 


Investigations 
Breeding and testing 


Crop insurance 
Diseases 


Fruit transportation and storage, physiologi- 
eal problems. 
Fruitflies attacking 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Soils, 


Marketing services (Prod 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Insp. of animal foods (Bu. An. Ind 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and P1]. Quar.). 


and Mktg. Admin.). 


An. Ind.,). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P). Quar.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Forest research (For. Sery.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Sal. -_ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and e xp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
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Subject Appropriation item 
Citrus—Continued 
Fruits: 
Chemistry, processing and uses- -- -....-- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.,). 
PENG 356k. ca bncdeeas ats Pas Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
Enzyme actions affecting the quality of | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
citrus fruits and products. 
petienotes go” NE Se ee | Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
nseet(s 
In California ; Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
EE Ee Do. 
Laboratory, Whittier, Calif Do. 
Irrigation investigations on production Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr, Eng 
Market: 
Inspection t Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
News service Do. 
Processing laboratories: 
Pasadena, Calif- - adiGabicnewies Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
i. kk ee ee ae ae Do. 
Wier aeONOO, PU. |. 2 ono stecsccs nance. Do, 
Production under irrigation.__..........- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Rootstock investigations " Do, 
RRO RA Rea eee Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
SEN En ety ee i do. 
Soil fertility and fertilizer studies Plant, _ and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E ng.) 


Standards____-- - 

RE ee eee ; 
Clarinda (Iowa) conservation expe riment st ation 
Clarke-MecNary Act: 

Cooperation with States in: 

Forest fire control 
Forest tree planting 

Cooperative distribution of forest planting 

stock. 

Cooperative farm forestry extension _-_---_--- 
Clarksville (Tenn.) tobacco insect laboratory ___-- 
Classification: 

Cotton 

In communities organized for quality 
improvement. 

Cotton linters 

i we 

Lands 


National forest. -- 


Soil 


Clemson (S. C.): 
Cotton spinning research laboratory_. 
Experiment station, soil improvement 






Cleveland National Forest (San Diego and River- 





side Counties, Calif.), acquisition of forest 
lands within 
Climatie factors in erosion 
Climax baskets: 
For grapes, administration of act 
For mushrooms 
Close-growing crops in erosion control 
Clothes moths canbe ERE EST Pee 
Clothing: 
GPE GUNUE w cecxvenceaninatadsnadccsbe 
Care of ‘ 
I ole aie Dae ake 
Family utilization of_- 
Functional design_.._.......-..-- piers | 
Inventories 
Reconditioning................-- 
ORRIN CINE ON ik inccendocnctadsiisancens 
Sizing Fis 
EE EEE SEER EMO | 
Clover: ° | 
Breeding , 
| 


Bur investigations_._.- 
Disemee te vestinesiom... ..=-.- <5. coc ecc cee | 
Leaf weevils............. | 


Production. pan : = | 


Seed, coloring, under Seed Importation Act 








| Sal. and exp. 


' Marketing services (Prod. and Mkte. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv 


Admin.). 


State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 


0, 





State and private forestry coop. (Ext. Serv.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do 
Insect. tag (Bu. Ento. and Pi. Quar.). 
Econ v. (Bu. Agr. Eeon.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin 
Plant , Soil, a agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind , Soils, 
and Agr. E ; 
Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts 
receipt limitation (For. Serv 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
Do, 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


(Bu. Human Nutri. 
do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


research (Bu. Pl. 





il, and agr. eng. 
Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng 


Pl 





Admin.). 


Ind., 


Ind., 


and Home Econ.) 


Soils 


, 


Soils, 
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Club (boys’ and girls’ work), extension work in 
Coccidiosis 


Cockroaches. - ei 
Coconut Grove (Fla. ), ple int introduction Qi irden 


Coconut, miscellaneous studies on 
Codling, moth, apple 

Coeur d’ Alene (Idaho). forest-insect laboratory. 
Colby (Kans.), dry-land investigations at 


SN oes nn cipeumnenensonbe 


Cold storage: ; 
Estimates of holdings in 
Studies on fruits and vegetables 


Cole crop: 
Insects 
Production investigations. 


College Station (Tex.), cotton-spinning research 
laboratory. 

Collodial insecticides and fungicides.-.- -- 

Colloids, soil 


Color formation in fruits and vegetables. .- 
Color-grading of vegetable oils 
Coloring: 
Alfalfa and clover seed, under Seed Importa- 
tion Act. 
Citrus fruits 


Columbus (Ohio): 
Central States forest experiment station 
Vegetable insect laboratory. 

Combined Food Board 

Commodities: 
Distributed to School Lunch Program 





Farm, new uses and markets. 
Commodity: 
Export program 
Futures trading 
Specialists, investigations of foreign produc- 
tion and market conditions. 
Composition, chemical: 
Of foods_- 
Of wood 
Comstock’s mealy bug on apple _- 
Concentrated fertilizer, production 


Condensed milk: 
Grading 
Condiment and flavoring plants 


Conditional payments to sugar growers 
Conditioning wood products 
Confectionery: 
Insects affecting dake dea teeneeininineatis 
Use of new agricultural products 
Conifer diseases, spruce, fir, pine, cedar, 


Conservation: 
And utilization projects __-- 
Districts, soil, cooperation with 
Economic research - 
Experiment station _ 
Farming plans 
Food... Bes : ois 
Food, clothing, textiles, and household equip- 

ment. 

Materials and services 


Needs 
Ordinances Be 
Payments to prot iucers 
Practices... .---- iciicsediisis idan sibisitaustosotaniconaiisincteeaill 
Se 

Research in soil and water. 
Surveys 





Appropriation item 





Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 
(Ext. Serv.) 

Anima! research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. reaserch (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Forest research (For. serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Nat'l. School Lunch Program (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Sa]. and exp. (Bu, Agr, and Indus, Chem.), 


Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod, and Mktg. Admin,). 
Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Sa]. and exp. (Off, For. Agr, Rel.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Ru. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and a=. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Sugar Act P rogram (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Forest research (For. Serv ) 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Water consv. and uti!. projects (Soil Cons. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr, and Indus, Chem.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 


Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Do. 

Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do, 
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Subject Appropriation item 
Construction: 
REE PS Se ee oe ee ree RET For. dev. roads and trails (For. Serv.). , 
And maintenance of improvements--...------| Prot. and manage. Nat’! forests; State and priv. for 


Consumer preference studies--.............-.----- 
Container (standard) Act, administration _-___-_- 
Containers, standards: 
Baskets: 
Id rai Sa il sahike scald seston boda wl iini 
ae 8 SAE a 
Splint or marke: 
Till 


Boxes: 
REESE EES ce ERE, A 
Hampers.. 
Container tests 
Contour farming ta 


Strip cropping, listing, 
and subsoiling. 
Control, forest pest: 


Detection and appraisal surveys 


furrowing, 


Development of apparatus. ..__..- es aka 
Forest detection surveys. 
Forest pests. 


Investigation of methods_................-..- 

bs | ae 

Qantrol of thalesston..... 0 6so- cos. 0s oe. 

Controlled plot, investigations in moisture and 
soil conservation. 


Conversion and timber harvesting investigations_. 


Cooperation with States in— 
Agriculture and home economics, extension 
work in. 
Boys’ and girls’ club work, extension work in. 
Crop and livestock estimates 
Economic research - . 
Farm Forestry: 
Extension work in_._- 
Forest-fire control 
Forest-fire protection 
Act). 
Forest tree planting 
Housing, extension work in_ 
Operations 
Cooperative: 
Farm Forestry Act of May 18, 1937__......--- 
Farm windbreak demonstrations_. ---- 


(Clarke-MeNary 


Forest Management Act 

Range improvements 

Work, Forest Gervice.................. a 
Cordage, investigations on hard fiber plants for- 
Corn: 

Alcohol production___------- 

Borer, European: 

Breeding, plants resistant to- 


Mechanica! control 
Parasites, importation and colonization - 
Southwestern. -_.....-- babietasie ‘ 
Research. _- 
Research labor: itory, “Ankeny, Iowa 
Chemical composition and breeding of corn _ - 
Chemistry and utilization ; : 
Cold resistant... .- 





Crop) OROR. 8... cee noice ne cen as cewcedas 
Diseases........... olichbak 


Earworm..__.-- 
Estimates of produc tion. 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery-. 


Futures trading_- ethical eel ate 
Histological studies - - - BS Phas 
TteOt SORDININE: Se coe ect Scns 
Machinery, production . ‘ 
Oil content influenced by heredity -. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. 


estry coop. (For. Serv.) 
| Econ. inv. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 
Admin.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and 
Mktg, Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Sery.). 
Forest Pest Control Act (Control of Forest Pests) 


(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 

Forest Pest Control Act (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Forest Pest Control Act, control of forest pests (For. 
Serv.). 

Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Cons. Serv.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coor. of ext. work 
(Ext. Serv.). 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
State and priv. forestry coop. (Ext. Serv.). 
State and privy. forestry coop. ‘For. Serv.). 
Forest-fire coop. For. Serv.) 
State and priv. forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.) 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ 
State and priv. forestry coop. (For. Serv.). ; 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng. 
State and priv. forestr y coop. 
Coop. range improve ments | 
Coop. work ( For. Serv.). 
Strat. and crit. agr. mats. res. 


(For. Serv.). 
For. Serv. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
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Corn—Continued 
Price support program --. 
Production : 


Starch __- -- 
Storage 


Supervision of inspection 
Sweet, breeding 
Use of soft and domaget sistaiotii 
Warehousing : 
Weevil. 
Corncobs 
Blast cleaning agent 
Furfural production 
Cortisone precursors: 
Research on: 
Plant sources of- -- 


Utilization of plant materials and vegeta- 


ble sources of. 
Corvallis (Oreg.) 


Cooperative seed-testing labor: atory 
Cooperative studies, little cherry and W estern 
X-virus diseases and their control. 


Mosquito laboratory 


Cost of operating farm machinery. ---- 


Cost-of-production studies 
Cotton: 


Acclimatization and adaptation. -- 


American-E eyptis an, price ahr program -- 


Aphid 

Bollworm 

Boll weevil 
Headquarters: 


Florence, S. C- sienna 


Tallulah, La- 
Breeding.- 


Carry-over, estimates of grade and staple 


Chemistry and utilization. 
Chemical processing 
Classification 


Classing in communities organized for quality 


improvement. 
Crop insurance 
SESS 
Diseases : 
Economic investigations 
Egyptian, breeding 


Estimates of production 
Fabrics 

Selection, use and care 

Serviceability studies of 
Fertilizer: 

Distributing machinery 


Experiments. ---- 

Fiber: 
Investigations_- 
Quality 


Studies iaveta 

Testing service_----- 
Fleahopper__._- 
Flower maggot___.....--- 
Futures Act. administration 
Futures trading 
Genetics. - 


Ginning: : 
Engineering problems_- 
Extension work in- 


Laboratory, Stoneville, ~ Miss 


Marketing studies wae 
Grade and staple, estimates 
Handling and marketing 








Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Adm.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and P). Quar.). 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Fed. Coe: Ins. Corp. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Ms “ ting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


a inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do 


M: atlas sting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Admin. and coor. of ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). P 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
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Appropriation item 





Cotton—Continued 
Improvement 


Investigation, regarding yeaiasien ee ee 


A i PE eR LEE ERS HT ALR 
Knitwear, long st: aple 
Machinery, production...-- 


Market news service 
Marketing: 
Quotas 


LS SS ee ee ee eres ae See 

ON RRS ee renee 
Mechanical processing 
Nutrition 


One-variety community aemmnenitl 
Pentatomides on. 
Pima (Egyptian), 


tests is 


Pink bollworm: 
Cooperation with Mexico, contro] opera- 


tions. 
Eradication and quarantine Rene aes 
Gin and mill waste ——- ‘ 
Research ‘ 


Plant, phy siology - 


Price: 
Forecasts, prohibition_. 
Predictions, prohibition 
Support program. 

Production: 

And diseases 


Machinery 
Quality: Statistics 
Root-i ot 

Investigati 


and classing acts 


ons — seees “ - 


Soil fertility and fertilizer experiments 
Sea Island, investigations 











Seed 
Chemistry and utilization 
Grading and certification of 
Market news service 
Marketing m ethods and distribution 
Market g studies Sitinhkhsdhaeaschonue 
Meal, futa trading - > 
Meals protein 
Oil 


Future 
Pigments 
Price support program 
Production in one-variety 


tradin 


Standardization studies 
Storage 
W arehousing 
Situation re 
Soil-fertility 


rts 


studies 


Southwestern irrigated: 

Investigations regarding production of-- 

Marketing problems 
Spinning and manufacturing tests 
Standards: 

Act, administration 

And roe sting investigations 

Sale of 
Sts ip les, estimates 
Statistics (grade oa stap ‘le estimates). 
Strainer 
Stem borer... 
ERS SSP a Seay ie Ee ar 
Textiles, improv ed ‘produce ts_- 
; | URE Rpt ex ee ‘ 
Utilization studies. .......---..-.---- ease 
Varietal studies 








Plant, soil, and 
and Agr. Eng. 
D 


agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


0. 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 





Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, scil, - d agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E 
Mi ees se rvice s (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Agricultural production programs (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agri. Eng 
Do. 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng ). 





Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PL 


Quar.). 
Do. 
Do 
Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng 











Sec. 404 (General Provisions). 
Do, 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
0, 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant,‘soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
lo. 
Do 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exy Cr ( Exch. Authority). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. A d Indus. Ch ) 
Do 
sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch, Authority 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. e1 research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ind Agr. Eng 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.)., 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Marketing service Prod. and Mktg Imin,). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 
Do. 
De. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng). 
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Cotton—Continued D 
SI SS oon i tkbacthvabn 


Weevil, Thurberia (Ariz.) 
Quarantine 


2... col deb duunsimbolawatel | 
Wilt investigations . 


Coummtsanett WHER. . . 6.66 ono ends eee eee 


Cover: 
Crop seeds, winter price support programs 
Crops Ses 


Winter, in South_...-.-- oes Seer 
Permanent vegetation in erosion control. .._. 
Cowpea culture and improvement 


ee ee eee ee 
Sredit: 
RS a al senaiabmmemparennuainnd 
Preductiaa, studies 
Cricket: 
Mormon 








Research....... cagcntanctsecnenessssssscense= 
Critical and strategic materials: 
Price support program 


op: 
And livestock estimates 
God ccutdinieminnsaemenemnpeee 
Insurance: 


cut age NRR ROE 


Management 
Physiology and breeding 


Residues: 
Investigations ___- 
Management __--- 


Rotation 
Under irrigation practices - 


Statistics... _- Ruhigcenskeecascerconpnansepnnes 
Crotalarias, investigation 


Crown-gall investigations - - - 
Crown seals: Noreseal 
Cucumber (s): | 
El nhs ccc cbaheceeevaredoebecnnhoyes 
Brining and pickling 
Diseases ‘ 


Production 
Cucurhit: 


Production 
Culls: 

Fruit, chemistry, and utilization 

Vegetable, chemistry, and utilization 
Culture(s): Collection of 
Curculio, plum, affecting peaches 
Curing, hay and forage crops, tobacco 





Curly-top: 
Sugar beets _-- - ; ’ i s 
Vegetables | 
Virus (v egetables) .. 
Dairy: 
And poultry products: 
Chemistry and utilization __.--.--. 
Cooling. ~ 


| Commod. Credit Corp. (Proc 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 


-| Sal. 


4 exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
ionet and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


ar.). 
| Insect | inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 
(Ext. Serv.). 


Commod. Credit ome. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); Consv. and use of 
agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Do. 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu, 
Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Ento. and PI. 


i. and Mktg. Admin.) 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
oO. 


Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv, Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 


Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 

and exp. (Bu. 


, Soils, 
Soils, 


Agr. and Indus. Chem.) 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 
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Dairy—Continued 

And poultry products—Centinued 
Estimates of production..............-.-- 
NN oie oa repecnnent ; 
pO RE eee 
Market news service 
Marketing studies_. 
SE ESE Sages nae 
Statistical service 

Cattle: 
Breeding, feeding, and management 
ERE EE AES. 
MND CII ere ho ccce ct cs ccc seene 
Nutrition and physiology 

Herd improvement 

eee Se ee : 

Diarmet thews Gorvie®. .................2.6.- : 

Products: 
Manufacture 
Price support program 

Situation reports 

Stations: 
Beltsville, Md 
SO ee eee 
Lewisburg, Tenn 
Mandan, N. Dak 
J. 4} 3 2 eee 
Woodward, Okla...........------------ 

Statistical service 





Crops and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
eens services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
0. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin ). 
Do. 


Do. 


| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin. 


Dalhart (Tex.), dry-land agricultural station -- -- 


oe (Tex.), PMA Commodity Office 


Cc ‘heck, permanent, and temporary 
or: 


NO OUI in oo kccanan daca ster one 
are eee 
Livestock water. __- 

In gullies and terrace outlets. __.- 

Datel... ..%s.- ; 


Davis (Calif.): 
DR SNE sted nk weed ve tdanssteutinn cnt 
Cereal crop and farm structures inve estiga- 
tions. 
DDT. investigations of_- 
Debt adjustment: 
Cancellation 
Compromise 
Deciduous: 
Fruit: 
Handling, transportation, and storage 
investigations. 
Insect investigation 
Production 


Trees, early blooming, introduction _- 
Dehydration, preservation by: 
“itrus juices 


Fruits seeinbedcss bewkah mes soee 
Fruits and vegetable varieties, suitable for. 





IIRL 8 oii Fac dethinccetichhoetassontncdne 
Demand and price situation reports 
Demonstration work: 

Extension Service 


Grade standards 
Tobacco Me 
Dendrological investigations. ___ 
Denver (Colo.), headquarters grasshopper and 
Mormon cricket control. 
Deposits: 
Lease and purchase contracts_........__.____.- 


Depreciation on equipment, reimbursement for - - 
Detergents, household 
Development of: 
Grade standards. .. 
Wood products 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant. soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Farmers’ Home Admin. 
0. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Plaat, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 


(Ext. Serv.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 


Liquidation of deposits, lease and purchase contracts 
(Farmers’ Home Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Off. of Admin., A. R. A.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
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Dextran, blood plasma substitute - - 


Dextrose 


Dickinson (N. Dak.), dry-land investigations at 


Dietary habits __. 
Diets, nutritive v: alue of 
Disease surve y, plant... 


Diseases: 
Animal: 
Control and eradi 
Eradication 


Revional Animal 
Forest and shade tree 


 —_—_—— 
Disinfectants, inspection 
Distributing farm produc 
Distribution research: Ag 


cation 


Investigations of the incidence of_. 


Disease Laboratory 


and testing * 


ts. marketing and 
riculturs! products 


District of Columbia, automobiles for use in 


Ditches. irrigation and d 


Diversion ditches, dams, and dykes- -- 


Diversion to: 


Byproducts, payments for 


New uses, p»yments for___- 


Dog fly or stable fly 


Domestic consumption, encouragement 


Douglas fir: 
TPB rianisinnninans 
Donrine eradication _- 
Downy mildew: 
Of cereal crops 


Of hops 
Drainage 
District(s*- 
Soil conservation 
Sti idies of organ 


Ditches (« rede ze), mai 


aimage 


. cooperation with 


¢ 


ization and development 


ntenance 


Enclosed drains and open farm ditches. 


Farm 
Irrigated land 


Maintenance of ditch« 


‘Ss, research in. 


Mole, investigations in uses of 


Rehabilitation and m 


aintenance of ditches 
Structures, studies of design 


, Construction, 


operation, and maintenance 
Sugarcane lands in Florida and Louisiana 


Swamp land 
Tile 


Water control investigations exp. Stations: 


Ames (Iowa) 
Athens (Ga.) 
Auburn (Ala.) 


Baton Rouge (La.) 


Beltsville (Md_) 
Blacksburg (Va.) 


College Park (Md.)_- 


Coshocton (Ohio) 
Hastings (Nebr.) 
Lafayette (Ind.) 
Lincoln (Nebr.) 


Minneapolis (Minn.) 


New Brunswick ( 


North Liberty (Ind.)__.... 


Raleigh (N. C.) 


State College (Miss.) 


Stillwater (Okla.) 
Wooster (Ohio) - - 
Waco (Tex.)____. 
Waters, quality of___- 


A ee 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Engr.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal dis. contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Plant, soil, and aer. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.) 
Do. 
Marke ting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
D« 


Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Sal. endexp. (Off. Seey.); Sal. and exp. (Forest Service); 
Admin. exp. See, 392, AA Act of 1988 (Prod. and 
Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal ag exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

do, 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Do. 
Insect inv.( Bu. Ent. and Pl}. Quar.). 
Removel of surplus gr. commod. (Pred. aud Mktg. 
Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Ast Eng.) 
Animal] dis. contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Consy. and use of agr, land resources (Prod. and Mktg, 
Admin.), 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
ind Agr. Eneg.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


chine, pon’ and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
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Dried eggs: 
Grading service Fass Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Standardization........-- ae eee Do. 
Dried fruit: 
ONG: ta ee eee td ide aeanee Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Insect labora story, Fresno, RS oe Do. 
ON EE ES ES EOE: SS ve Do. 
Inspection, ES SES? BES es Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Standardization ._......-- 3 ae ‘s Do. 
Warehousing eee Do. 


Dried-milk investigations - clad dardidebuthetabdamenades 
Dried skim milk, grading 
BRIER GINS sae hence dma aine a eancbte 
Drought-resistant crop investigations pn a ae 


Drosg-wiant Gigs < . sdanckssiccandnctiianacasnax 
Drug, insecticide, and oil-plant investigations - -- 
Dry-land management investigations: 

State substations: 
Colby, Kans---.- 
College Station, 
Dickinson, N. 
Fort Collins, Cc - SE ee Oar ee 
CONN RAE | BE a oS cngokanucwsemarert 
Havre, Mont 
Oe eS ee ae 
EEE ERE A 
NT ec cc amuidciocandeseewans | 
INN BON: is cirabacensteqenccnns | 
Ee REE a ere ote | 
Moro, Oreg TERE EN SETI 
North P latte, Nebr 
Pendleton, Ore 
State College, 3) nea | 

Stations: 
Akron, Colo 


Big Spring, Tex 
Dalhart, Tex 
SEs bocce nednede~isniakinee des 
Mandan, N. Dak-~-.--.-- 
SE En ae ere ae ey 
Sheridan, Wyo | 
Tucumcari, N. Mex 
Woodward, Okla 
Dry rots of wood 
Drying, kiln, of wood --_- Rape eae aS 5 
Drying oil plant inv estigations bent ncivwaeenament! 


Dual-purpose cattle investigations 
Dubois (Idaho): 
Range-sheep experiment station. ---- 
Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory----.---. 
Dues, memberships in societies and associations -- 
Dunes, Se CUI cuedncacccncoudwantes | 
Dusting and spraying m: achinery 


Dutch elm disease, research 


Duty of water in: irrigation. ..........<..--cen<s==] 
ee es Se 
East Lansing (Mich. ), Regional Laboratory | 
for Improvement of V iability in Poultry. 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, Wynd- | 
moor (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia), Pa. | 
Ecologic research in soil and water conservation 
Economie: 
GLO... ccueneiicceacesmbaepckacsaasontey 
Effect of erosion 
Information, 
tion. 
Research and program service 
Studies 
Economics: 
Agricultural 
Conservation 


interpretation and dissemina- | 


Ectoparasites and mites, taxonomy. 
Education extension work 





94651—52—pt. 2——-45 





Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Sonsv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng. Ye 
Do. 
Do. 


Soils, 


Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


| Plant soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Plant, soil, and aw eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Animal researc h (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E ng.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.); insect inv. (Bu. Ento.‘and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); Plant, soil, and agr. 
eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


_| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Soils, 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Serv.). 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 
(Ext. Serv.) 
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Egg(s): c 
And poultry situation reports. _...........-- } 
Candling equipment investigations. - ----.-.- j 


Chemistry and utilization..................-- | 
Cooling, on the farm. .................--. 


On SR ne ee ee 

Effect on histological structure of internal or- 
gans. 

Estimates of production..................-- 

Fermentation of, by St SC Ee 2 | 

Futures trading 

Grading equipment inv estigations 


Grading service - 
Hatchability research - 
In diet. effect on growth and health 
Marketing 
Microbiology of. ----- 
Preservation by dehy dration.- 
Preservation by freezing. 
Production studies. -____...._- 
Standardization -_- 

Eggplant production and diseases. 


Egyptian cotton breeding---..----- 
Electricity: 
Farm use of........-- 
On the farm........- 


Electrification of farms, loans for 
Electrostatic gluing and drying 
Elm, Dutch, disease: 

Research Sa Gaia 


Elm: 


Tree diseases 


Virus disease, transmission by insects -_-_..-__- 
Employment: 

I eG Se cde pie sakaeledlan pol 
Encephalomyelitis, equine. -- - 
Engineering, agricultural- 


Enteritis, necrotic. 
Entry surveys: 
PD II. occdancccueerakcducmeece 
oe ES AS Ree 
ESR Oe aoe Se eh es ERO: 
Actions affecting the quality of citrus fruits | 
and products. 
Dextran production 
et nee 
Removal of starch by_...___- 
Starch splitting in sWeetpotatoes 
Epidemic tree disease investigations_-. 


Equipment: | 
Farm, mechanical. 
Household 
Testing 

Eroded soil, 

Erosion: 

Control investigations: 
Alabama, Auburn 
Dewees, "2 eten. .......-.-.-. Re pS, } 
California, Riverside 
Seale Lc RS ee at AL 
ERE es ett | 
a I ER Re 
SE og nA RASS pce 7 aa 
manses, Panmretien. |... noes enue 
Maryland, College Park and Beltsville... 
Mississippi, State Collegs. 
Nebraska, Lincoln 
New Jersey, Marlboro 
New Jersey 
New } 


analysis of__- 


, New Brunswick | 


Mexico, State C ollege 


New Y ork, Geneva 
New York, Ithaca | 


New York, Riverhead, Long Island______! 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


| Sal. — exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. 
do. 


| Animal research (Bu. 


sol Insect Inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.); 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil and cer. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Ene) 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil and eer. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. “gy 

Sal. yy exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

0. 


Soils, 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 

Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and ae, Admin.). 
hem.). 


Do. 
An. Ind.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
— Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Loans (Rural Elec. Act). 
..| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and 
agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


.. Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 


Sec. 402 (General Provisions). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
nue. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
To. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Erosion——-Continued 

Control investigations 
North Carolina, R: 
Ohio, Wooster 
Oklahoma, Cherokee 
Oregon, Pendleton 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina, Clemson 
South Dakota, —— 
Texas, Brownfield 
Virginia, Blacksburg 
Wyoming, Laramie 

Ecology 

Economics, cooperative investigations in 
Experiment stations, soil conservation___. 


~—Continued 


Factors, investigations of; climate, topog- | 


raphy, soil type, and land use. 
History 
ee, resisting: 
Crops... - 
Plants of economic value- 
E rysipelas, swine__.. 
Essentia! oil-plant investigations. 


Estimates: 


Cotton grade and staple...............-.---- | 


Crop and livestock 

Examination of, in the fleld_._....- 

Prices paid by farmers for articles purchased - 
Prices received by farmers for products sold -- 


European: 
orn borer. (See Corn borer.) 
ts OR, AURORE... ceemeamesonnawe, 
Pea weevil 
Evaporated milk: Grading service A 
Everglades (Fla.), water-control investig: ations __- 
Exanthema vesicular. ___. a 
Exchange (Commodity) Act, “administration. 
Exchange commodities: M¢ terial, 
Strategic price support program. 
Exchange of: 
National forest lands 
Publications 
Exhibits 
Expenses of brush disposal 
Experiment stations: 
Federal experiment station in Puerto Rico-- 
Forest_. 
State, Alaskan, Hawailan, and Puerto Rican 
agricultural: 
Alaska: 
Bankhead-Jones Act. 
Experiment Stations Acts......___- 


Hawaii: 
Bankhead-Jones Act. 


Experiment Station GUNES 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946_ 
Puerto Rico: 

Bankhead-Jones Act 

Experiment Station Act. 

Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
State: 

a ean ee 

Benkhesd-Jones Act. 


ET eee eal a a aw ia alipee re 
| Purnell Act (0. E 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
Experimenta! forests and ranges 
Export: 
Animals: 
Inspection and testing 
Inspection of vessels carrying -- 
Apples and Pear Act--- 


Encouragement of 


Meat and meat food products, inspection for_| 
Nursery stocks, plants, and plant products__-i 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


critical and | 
| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. 


Research and Marketing Act of 1946 | 


Puerto Rico (O. E. 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Anima] research (Bu. An. Ind.) 
Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 


euieatios services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 
Cc mgt livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
0. 


Do. 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


..| Animal] research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 


Admin.,). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For Serv.). 


(Sal. and exp. Library). 


| Office of Information. 
| Expenses, brush disposal 


(For. Serv.) 
Sal. and exp. (O. E. S.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Title I, secs. 3 and §, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E.8.). 
Alaska (O. E. 8.). 
Title I, sees. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E 
Title I, secs. 3 and 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.) 
Hawaii (O. E. 8.) 

Title I, sees. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E.S.). 


Title I, secs. 3 and 5, we inkhead-Jones Act (O. E. 


Title I, sees. 9 and 11, Bs inkhead-Jones Act (O. E.8S.). 


Adams Act (O. E. 8.). 
Title I, secs. 3 and a Bankhead-Jones Act ( 
Hatch Act (O. .* 
ry ). 
Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. 5S 
Forest research (Forest Service). 


Animal disease control erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


0. 
Perishable Agricultural 
(Prod. and Mktg. 


Commodities 
Admin.). 


Act Fund 


| Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.). 
Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.) 
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Export—Continued 
Payments for encouragement of. ..........--. 








Subsidies, cooperation in formation and oper- 
ation of programs under sec, 32, act of Aug. | 
24, 1935 
Viruses, serums, and analogous products. ----| 
Exportation, tobacco seeds and plants 
Extension work: 
Administration and coordination of coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work. 
Cooperative extension work in agriculture 
and home economics, and boys’ and girls’ 
club work. 









































Farm: 
Forestry: 
Act of June 7, 1924, as amended by 
the act of Oct. 26, 1949. 
ES SE ed SS ears 
Visual instruction 
Fabrics: 
ES RR eee CERI 
Household 
rh rain nie Minis ee hah atu mmoneseéuiwn 
Physical and chemical properties 
RT cd i ieee noe denuke bndemeindsmakindinnsl 
Rd A a 
EE etek cadt nba iwnmmennnaecueny | 
Serviceability studies 
Facilities, water 

































































Fallon (Nev.), irrigation agriculture station 











False blossom, cranberry-----.---- 
Family: 

Adjustments to economic raaiiedl 
Budgets * Sgr se 
Consumption. ARES SS BEE Ie 
I a i cousin 
EES ES er nea 
Economic investigations... ._- 
Expenditures 
ae 
Financial planning 

Farm: 
Accounts. . : Pee ee 
And home management assistance. 
Building Plan Exchange Service - 



























































Byproducts, utilization 
Classification __ 0 oh ER ST 
Commodities: | 
a a, ER Re Ea 
Costs situation reports. ......-.-----.----- 
New uses and markets. _- 
Crops: 
Irrigation 






































DS aires ot cen ic cmomnauenbawn 
Electrification, loans for- 
Forestry: 
Cooperative: 
SE ee 
Woodlands management ---.-...-...-- 
Extension, cooperative, under Clarke- | 
MeNary Act. 
Operations. _- 
Harvestin 
Househol 
Housing: 
Construction estimates____-_-...---- 
Design of installed equipment.- 
Economic research 
Extension work in 



































2 Snes eo ce 2 
Se oan einen dane neous 












































Rural family needs and preferences 
Space requirements... -............---- 
SE ohininkikesabieaenencchat 











Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Loans (Rural Elec. 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. 





Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
et 
0. 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 


(Ext. Serv.). 
Coop. agr. ext. work; Smith-Lever Act; Capper- 
Ketcham Act; Bankhead-Jones Act, Section 21, 


Title Il; Bankhead-Jones Act, Section 23, Title I; 
Additional Extension Work; Alaska, Puerto Rico 
(Ext. Serv.). 


State and private forestry cooperation (Ext. Serv.). 


| Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 


Admin. and coor. of ext. Work (Ext. Serv.). 
Sal. ong exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Water fac., arid and semiarid areas (Farmers’ Home 


Admin.). 


Soils, 
and Agr. 


Do. 


Eng.). 


. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 
do. 


Agr. Fcon.). 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus Chem.), 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Do. 


Do, 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Admin.), 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
> 


0. 
State and private forestry cooperation (Ext. Serv.). 


Do. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Agr. Econ.). 


-| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
| Eeon. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ. 
| Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 


Farmers’ Home Administration. 


Do. 


__| Plant, soil, and agr., eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. En 


ng. 
..| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Yo. 
Do. 
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Farm—Continued 


Income situation reports 
Insurance. -- 
Kitchen studies 
Labor_. 

Statistics 
Land, classification 
Machinery 


Operating costs 
Management and land-use studies 
Management assistance 
Mechanical equipment 


Mechanization, economies of 
Mortgage finance 

Organization studies. - 

Planning for erosion control 
Population and rural-welfare studies 
Power (engineering) 


Products: 
Market inspection 
Market news service. _- 
Marketing and distributing 
Marketing and transportation 
Real-estate survey 
Records and accounts 
Refrigeration studies 
Residues, utilization -- -_- 
Returns. 
Sewage disposal .__ 


Shelters___._- 

Storage, buildings, and equipment 
Structures and appurtenances 
Taxation studies 

Telephones, loans for...........------ 
Tenancy loans 

Tenancy studies 

Tenant Act- 

Tenant Mortgage Insurance 


a; inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
) 





0. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ 

Econ, inv.; crop and vernal est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.), 


Do. 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
nam. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
0. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Eeon.inv (Bu. 


Tillage machinery laboratory (Auburn, Ala) _| 


Transportation and storage... _..--- 
Types, studies - 


Windbreak investigations__.........._--- 


po eo ee 


Farm Credit Administration: 


| Plant, soil, and agr. en 


Do. 

Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Do. 

Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Fcon.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

~ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Agr. Econ.). 
Loans (Rural Elee. Admin.). 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
g. research (Bu. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 


Serv.); 
forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 


State and private 


Research and technical assistance, includ- | Sal. and exp. ( 
ing facilities and services to farmers’ | 
cooperatives. | 
Supervision and examination of and facilities | 
and services to Farm Credit Banks and | 
Corporations: 
Agricultural marketing revolving fund --| Do. 
Banks for cooperatives 2 Do. 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. .-_- Do. 
Federal intermediate credit banks __- .- Do. 
Federal land banks-_......-..---- Do. 
Production credit corperations and asso- Do. 
ciations. | 
Farmers’ Bulletin 
nw gal crop production and harvesting loans---. 
ats: 
And oils situation reports 
Chemical conversion of. .- 
Futures trading 
Fatty acid content of foods... 
Federal: 
Aid roads: Forest roads and trails 
Farm Mortgage Corporation 
Intermediate credit banks 
Insecticide, eeeoniie and Rodenticide Act_- 
Seed Act 
Feed(s): 
Byproduct recovery 
Citrus byproduct 
Economic utilization of 
Fruit and vegetable wastes 


Farm Credit Admin.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Office of Information). 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Ecnn.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr and Indus. Chem.). 
_| Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Forest development, roads and trails (For. Serv.). 
| Admin. Exp. (Fed. Farm Mortgage Corp.). 
Admin. Exp. (Fed. intermediate credit banks). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


| Sal. a exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


non ‘tar. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
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Feed (s)—Continued 
Insects affecting--.- : 
Market news service - _- 
Marketing studies - - - - 
Meals from: 

Cottonseed _.--- 
Peanuts_. ected ae 
Soybeans. - --- 
Pith from bagasse 
Preservation of carotene and other nutritive 
values in. 
Situation reports. 
|, SASSER eS aa ee a 
Fees to partially cover cost of certain marketing 
regulatory services: 
Marketing regulatory services. 
Market-inspection service 

Fences, erosion control 

Fermentation: 

oO | Ee ee : 

Dextran production 

Feed recovery from alcohol production 

Fungal amylase 




























































































Industrial, studies 
Itaconic acid - 
Vitamin Bj2- : } 

Fertilizer: | 
Bioehemical nitrogen fixation - - 























Gateleuta, investigations... .......-.---00-+0<ene 
Concentrated, production investigations Tete: 
i le Sa ES ET 
Distribution machinery ‘ ; ia 
Experiments: | 
Field crops-.. } 
| GE ae nae eee 
Fundamental chemical and physical | 
problems. 
Mixed, Se ARE AOE ES | 
Vegetables _ _- netonelee 
Nitrogen production investigations... = a 
nic cc cihennm ee ticmemihinne onl 
Phosphate product ion investigations | 
Placement .nachinery ---- = | 
























































Potash production investigations : 
Production investigations-._.........--.----- 
Resources, investigations._.................- | 











Fiber(s): 
Cordage 
Cotton studies. ..----- 


























Cotton testing service 
Flax: 
Improvement _- 

















Machinery investigations - ._- ‘ = 
Hard: | 
| 








Abaca___- 
Henequen-.--- 
Sisal 
Hemp: 
Culture and improvement 
Machinery investigations 
Insects affecting -_- - 
Investigations_---_--- 
Plant investigations_. 

















Production from: 
Milk proteins _-. 
0” RA Se aa ae a 
Sanseveria machinery aneerpientns tina re | 
Standardization-__-_--- 
Starch amylose_-_.---- 
Wool and other. __-_- 
Wool, standards. -- 


' 


' 











' 
' 











Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
sk “Ae services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 


Sal. = exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
7%) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
0. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 

Sal. aoe exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Strat. and crit. agf. mats. research. 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.); Plant, 
soil, _ agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and 
Agr. En 

M;: asbeting ‘services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bur. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.): 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
“ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Animals research (Bu. An. Ind. 


). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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‘ops: 
Fertilizer distributing machinery -. 


yround-water studies, Florida 
Irrigation 


Monthly sales statistics 
Production, culture, 
diseases. 
Examination of estimates in the 


breeding, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


' Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Samee SI nent can enhnananeenne 


“Cultur: al investigations 


Filberts 


Insects affecting 
Production 


Films: 
From starch amylose ' 
0 ee ‘ 


| Plant, soil, 


| Plant, soil, 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 

Sal. and exp. (Library). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind. 

and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 


, Soils, 


, Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


Finance, agricultural...............-..- So a 
Fir: 


“Tussock Moth 
Fire insurance, farm 


Contro! improvements, national forests__.-..- 


Forest: 
Aerial control 
Airplane control. 
Cloud seeding in forest-fire fighting-_-__- 
Coote studies in 
ooperation under Clarke-McNary Act 
Dame mes asurement 


On a lands 
Prevention. 
Studies ‘ 
Protection studies 
Radio equipment 
Research 
Suppression 


Hazards, Florida Everglades. - -- 


Lands, forest, unappropriated public _....__- 


Do. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1, Quar.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Do, 


Do, 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Do 


State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.) 
} D 


Io. 
| Fighting forest fires (For. Serv.), 


Coop. work (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
mere rene research (For. Serv.). 

0. 


| Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


__| Prot. 


PA es 
Prevention, and sanitation on national-forest 


camp grounds. 
Research - - 
Wetting agents in forest-fire fighting. - 


Fish and game, development of resources and law | 


enforcement, national forests. 
Flavor stability: 
Of soybean oil 
P hytic acid 
Flavoring and condiment plants 


Flax: 
Breeding and culture for seed purposes 
Crop insurance 
TE co ccheensue ARS RTs tet Ch eS 


Estimates of production 
Fiber: 
Investigations--~..--- 


Machinery inv eeneennes 

Production . 

Seed: 
oa ene epee 
Investigations 


Price support program 
Storage 
Flea beetle: 


Fleahopper, cotton 


..| Sal. 


_| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 


and manage. nat’l forest; fighting forest fires 
(For. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Fighting forest fires (For. Serv.). 
nics: and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.) 
do. 


Foresé research (For. Serv.). 
Do, 
Prot. and manacze. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


and exp. (Bu. Agr. 


Do. 


and Indus. Chem.). 


, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 


Do. 
| Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Sal. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ne Agr. Eng.). 
do. 


Do. 
end exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority) 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. ‘Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


! 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ent. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 
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Fleas: 
PI Ns cinucndeesesdcavennenensnensne | Insect inv. (Bu. Ent. and Pl. Quar.) 


Stick-tight, affecting poultry................- Do. 
Flies: 


REE ee eer Do. 
Dog or stable OT, EEE PORE ETE Do. 
Fruit in Hawaii (research). -.........-.-.-.. ai Do. 
ES Te EE ET Do, 
EEC RES Ee! Sy “SRD IT Do. 
House, a‘fecting SSATP Vane eget Do. 
Melon: 
Quarantine...............................| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
DRIED 65> wisionmha nanan menesanennies Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Mexican fruit, quarantine Bb RAL WT Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl 
Quar.) 
See ees ae a ree Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 
Stable, a'Tecting domestic animals..........-- Do, 
a ea ene ane eee Do. 
a rere a Do. 
IE ee Senne Sy a ee | Flood control. 


Floodwater farming..--...........----.. Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Florala (Ala.), white- fringed beetle research lab- | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
oratory. 

Florence (S. C.): 


Cotton insect laboratory... ...............-... Do. 
Tobacco insect laboratory.........-..-.----- Do. 
Floriculture 


PEA DOLL EI PNR TS ATEN | Plant, soi], and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Florida Everglades Region... ..........-.-...-...- Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Florists’ problems investigations. ............--- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Flour(s): 
NE pike capes rina onaécnaeceenkbessir neh Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insects affecting. __- TES ....--| Insect inv, (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Moth, Mediterrs anean_....--- cick asa’ Do. 

Pinwer meet, ootton.......................... Do 


ITN III oo cere ctunwecnaneiwecns _....| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


| and Agr. Eng.). 
ER Se et OS So Animal research (Bu. of An. Ind.). 
Folic acid content of foods..............-.---.---- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home En.). 
Food: 
And Nutrition Handbook_-_.........-....---- Sal. 
And nutrition investigations. ..............-.- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
ie SRD LE AAA DS he Ries Nat. School Lunch Program (Prod.and Mktg. Admin.) 
IE Se, ns otiedineme casei Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
NS eee ee Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Budgets, nutritionally a Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


and exp. (Office of Information). 


Ra eee ee Do. 

NON, Secks. okcen snknebnnchiennlens Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
ee eee Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Chemical composition studies.............--- Do. 

Citrus concentrates...._............ Ame ea * Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

rea Sal and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

OP ae eee ee { Do. 

Conservation research....-------------------- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

NN ott cise adiddohithcinininis oma | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.); 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Contaminants. -_- 


I Re OE ROP BEE Os Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
I TOUR. 6 icin cdcccccccnennasade Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.); 
sal. and exp. (Bu. Agri. and Indus. Chem.). 


Ry ee ee ee re Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agri. and Indus. Chem.). 

Oe Se ERY AEX ..-..| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
ee ei, ae ....-----.-..| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
eS i ae at cin Back Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Frozen-pack investigations. .............----- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

ES EDS SARE URE SRR SPE Do. 

RE tiewi Gstéi in an 5h ditsebnd heinous aaah Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Insects affecting F Se RAS ee Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

I hk rae esatsaimregeunainomirie Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

TS ea ee eee ee 


SE EEE ES LE Oe 

Palatability of = RET ER “Ree < Do. 

Pharmacological investigations .......| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Physical and chemical characteristics._....._.; Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 


: 0. 
SS EEE ORE SE Sal. _ exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
| do. 


Physiological energy value. __- akmedeait Do. 

Physiological utilization of nutrients..._____- Do. 

Pickles SS. Bae Te aE Cee Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem ) 
Potential outlets for___- _..| Sal and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Preparation and preserv: ‘ation studies... ___. Do. 


Preservation 


CN SRD 6 Pa a Removal of surplus commodities (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.,). 


Fie onekaahhcassbaapndcsncmee Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Processing 





- 
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Food—Continued 

Products: 

Grading Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admn.). 
Soybean protein Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Protein value “ | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Quality studies Do. 

Salad oils | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Selection. Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Shortenings Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Situation reports. .... EA REGEN ies. 3. Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Spoilage and deterioration Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal. and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Stability after commercial processing Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

SRI cas incase heres depen niacin unten aiken | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal. and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.): Plant, 
soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and 
Agr. Eng.); Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 

Supplementary relationships among Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

EN SLOPE CE IEA NS Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Toxicological investigations Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Transportation and storage, engineering | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

problems. and Agr. Eng.). 

Uses... .- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Utilization Do. 

Vitamin content Do. 

Foot-and-mouth disease: 

Border patrol (Mexican) Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Control and eradication. _...-.-----...- _.| Erad, foot-and-mouth disease; anima] disease contro] 

and erad, (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Research _- Erad. a disease; animal research (Bu, 
An, Ind.,), 
Transportation, interstate, of livestock, | Erad, foot-and-mouth disease; animal disease control 
control. erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Foot-rot, wheat Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Forage: 
Crops: 
Breeding Do. 
TS a RE SEER SS” 7 Do. 
Insects Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Legume diseases and improvements......| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Production, culture, and improvement. Do. 








Range, investigations... ...............---| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Effect of wildlife on Do. 
Foreign: 
Agricultural relations | Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Competition and demand (agricultural prod- Do. 
ucts). 
Comin. statistics of production and mar- Do. 
ceting. 
Exploration and introduction (plant) Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Government policies affecting American | Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
agriculture. | 
i. RE Le CR ee ee eT Insect inv. (Bu. Ent. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant: 
Introduction Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Quarantine Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Production and market conditions Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Purchase program Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Seed and plant introduction Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Trade and allied problems and policies, co- | Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
ordination of Department’s activities in 
respect thereto. 
Wood tests_. -.-.-- | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Forest: } 
Chestnut investigations. ...............-..-.-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Cover | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Diseases | Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Investigations Do. 
Laboratories: 
Albuquerque, N. Mex........-...-..-- si Do. 
Asheville, N. C Do. 
Athens, Ga | Do. 
Beltsville, Md Do. 
Columbus, Ohio Do. 
Columbia, Mo Do. 
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Forest—Continued 


Laboratories—Continued 
Gulfport . Miss. 


Lake City, F 
Madison, wise 

New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
Portland, Oreg 

San Francisco, Calif 


Experiment statio 
California (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Central 8 


tates (Columbus, Ohio).....__- 


Intermountain (Ogden, Utah) 
Lake States (St. Paul, ‘Minn.)- eee ast 
Northeastern (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Northern Rocky Mountain (Missoula, | 


ont.). 

Pacific Northwest (Portland, Oreg.)..-..- 

Rocky Mountain (Fort Collins, Colo.) ---! 

Southeastern (Asheville, N. C.)..---.---- | 

Southern (New Orleans, La.).-.-.....--- | 

Southwestern (Tucson, pay ee 3h 

Tropical (Rio Piedras, P. R.)- 
Fires: 

Aerial control 

Cooperation under Clarke-McNary Act-- 

Fighting 

On private lands. 

Prevention. - 


Protection studies 

Radio equipment 

Research (forest-experiment stations). 
Suppression 


Genetics _- 


In Bitterroot National Forest, 
supervision, 
In national parks, control supervision ---. 
In southern Rocky Mountains, control 
supervision. 
Investigations 
Laboratories: 
Asheville, N 
Beltsville, Md 


control 


I i i ives ninineneentonen wes eirtoniees 
Milwaukee, Wis 
New Haven, Conn 
Ogden, Utah_. 
Portland, Oreg 
Investigations ements wrcncnedl 
Forest 
Rar 


nge j 
Investigative ‘work, financed by ‘private con- 


tributors. 
Lands; cooperation with private owners_. --- 
Management: 
And processing... 
Research 
National: 
Administration (see National forests) 
Protection and a OE 
Nursery investigations_ 


Pathology 
Pest Control Act 
Planting research. _. 
Product(s): 

Diseases _. 


-| Coop. work ( 


 Eng.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For, Serv.). 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
State and private my; =f coop. (For. Serv.). 
| Fighting forest fires (For. Serv.). 

For. Serv. 

| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
wee research (For. Serv.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 

| Forest research (For. Serv.). 

--| Prot. and mamage. nat’l forests; Fighting forest fires. 
| For. 

| Fae saeepah (For. Serv.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’) forests; control of forest pests 
(For. Serv.). 


Forest Pest Control Act (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and P]. Quar.). 


Do. 


| 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
do. 
Coop. work (For. Serv.). 


State and private forestry coopn. (For. Serv.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Bret, ame manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.) 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Control of forest pests. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
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Forest—Continued 
Product(s)—Continued 
(a Sa aE 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. (research)... 
Statistics 
Protection, studies in 
Range-management investigations 
Recreational use 
Regeneration, studies in ____- oe 
Reservation, National Commission... 
Resources 
Of United States, survey (research) 
Roads and trails: 
Buildings for equipment and supplies 
used in construction and maintenance. 
Construction 
Under Federal-aid road act, as amended-.- 
Under Forest Service general funds 
RSet. SOT int eet eee a rE: 
Timber and grazing, national forests 


D iseases 


Insects. _ - 
Planting 


Studies 
Forest Grove (Oreg.): 
Cereal and forage insect laboratory 
Truck crop insect laboratory - ----...--.---- 
Vorestation studies.......................-..- ; 
Forest utilization service --------- 
Forestry: 
Demonstrations, farm 
Extension, cooperative farm: 
Clarke-MecNary Act of June 7, 1924, as 
amended and supplemented by act of 
Oct. 26, 1949. 
Farm: 
Operations 
Investigations 
Fort Collins (Colo.): 
Forest insect laboratory 
Reoky, pa one, forest and range experiment 


Fort Rens Okla, ), beef cattle research station ___- 
Fort Robinson (Nebr. ), beef cattle research station. 
Fort Valley (Ga.): 

Peach-diseases field laboratory 


Peach-insect laboratory 
aa (Tex.) headquarters, region 4--.....- 
owl: 

Pest, European, eradication 
Foxes: 

Fur-resources investigations...........-...- ; 
Frame buildings, use of wood in_._._......---- a 
Free use of timber, national forests 
Freezing, preservation by: 

Fruits-._- Fae 

Poultry products. 

Vegetables _. 

Freight rates on farm products, adjustment of... 
Fresno (Calif.) 
Dried-fruit insect laboratory 
Grape improvement; method of handling, | j 
transp., and storage of fruits and v yg 
Front Royal W a.), beef cattle research station. 
Frozen-pack, problems, fruits and vegetables 
Fruit(s): 
And vegetables: 
Byproducts. - - -- 
Chemistry and uti ilization 
Canned, grading service. 
Canning investigations 
Coloring matter, chemical and physical | 
studies. 
Composition 


Culls.. “ 
Cultiv ating and harv esting mi achinery. 





Diseases 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Do. 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Forest development roads and trails (For Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 

Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and*P]. Quar.) 

Prot. and manage. nat’l forests; State and private 
forestry coopn. (For. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


cane inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 

do. 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 

State and private forestry coop. (Ext. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. Pl. and Quar.), 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Forest research (For. Ser.). 
| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


.-| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.). 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus Chem.). 


Do, 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal. and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.,). 


| Plant, soil, and aa. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind 


-, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
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Fruit(s)\—Continued 


And vegetables—Continued 
Driea: 
Inspection, market 
Standardization 


Enzymatic decomposition c of phospholiy idsin. 


Estimates of production 


Fertilizer distributing machinery --- 


Freezing investigations 
Frozen: 
Inspection, market 
Standardization studies - - 


Insect pest and plant disease control 


machinery. 
Irrigation for production... 


Market inspection 

Market news service. 

Marketing studies ‘ 

Preservation and proc essing _- 

Processing laboratories: 
Albany, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. ._- 
Prosser, Wash- : 
Puyallup, Wash... 
New Orleans, La 
Raleigh, N. C 
Weslaco, Tex. - 
Winter Haven, Fla 
Wyndmoor, Pa--- 

Quarantine 

Standard 

Standardization studies - 

Transportation and storage: 


Engineering problems------------ . 


Physiological problems. 
Breeding and selection i 
Canned, grading service 
Canning-crop experiments 


Carbon dioxide studies 
Chemical composition 
Chemistry 

Cold pack, warehousing 


Control... 


Identification 
Investigations of 
Dried: 


Warchousing 
Estimates of production 
Flies: 

Hawaiian: 

Inspection. 


Mexican: 
Quarantine and control 


Research 
High-quality factors 


Home canning 


IN i i smniscmmeareuininmeguiciommes 


Improvement: : ‘ 
Through breeding and selection. 


Through bud selection 
Insects, deciduous fruits 
Irrigation for production of 


Juices, processing 
Market inspection -__-_----- 


Market news service-.........------- 


Market pathology_..----.---- 
Marketing- 


Phy siological and biochemical studies 


pirating services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Me meeting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, Se agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind.,Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. serv.). 
= services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
do. 


Do. 
. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 
| noes services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


0. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng, research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr, Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 

Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


| Insect and plant-disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.) 
| Plant, soil, and er. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng. 


| Sal. and exp. fa. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


ne Agr. Eng.). 

do. 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Fruits(s)—Continued 
Preservation and preparation 
Preservation and processing 
Production and improvement 


Refrigeration methods 
Rots and spots 
Situation reports 
Small: 

Diseases 


Production. 
Spray residue work: 
Entomology and 
Bureau of. 
Plant Industry, 
Engineering, Bureau of. 
Statistical service 
Storage: 
DS EE Le ene ene ee 


Plant Quarantine, 


EE CEO ee | 


Physiological problems 
Subtropical, diseases 
Transportation and storage: 

Engineering problems 

Physiological problems. _--- 
tL na nursery-stock investigations_ 

ses 


oratory, Albany, Calif. 
Vitamin and mineral content 
Worm: 


Alcohol- water mixtures__.__.--.-- 
Tests in full-scale engine 

Fumigants, chemical studies. -......-...-.------- 
Greenhouse insects 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutr. and Home Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
“> Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
“ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Soils, 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Soils and Agricultural 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. En 


| ng. 
| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Soils, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


-| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Utilization, Western Regional “Research Lab- | 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Hydrocyanic-acid gas, for control of citrus | 


insects. 
Stored grain and cereal 
Fundamental requirements, farm buildings - metas 


Fungal Amylase ° 
Fungi, identification and classification of 


Fungicides: 
Dusting and spraying ---- 
Inspecting and testing under Federal Insecti- 
cide, F ungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 
Investigating methods of testing and efficacy. 
a a ee a: 
FREE San oan dane cauradeccuoogen 


Registration of 
Furfural: 
Chemical uses 
Production 
Fur resources investigations. 
Futures: 
Commodity .--- . 
Cotton, Act, administration _____- x 
Game and fish, development of resources and law 
enforcement, national forests. 


Garden City (Kans.), dry-land investigations at_| 


Gardening, vegetable 

Garlic, wild, control 

Gelsoy 

General Basin Investigations: 
Arkansas-W hite-Red River Area 
Colorado River Area_- < 
New England-New York Area 

General forestry assistance - - - -- seaside sala euoiowans 

Genetic research, animal 

Genetics: 
And biophysics, plant 


Forest 


Institute research center, Placerville, Calif. 


Do. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. rese 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
) 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Do. 


arch (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 





Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Sal. yes exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Anim al research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| 


Flood Control. 

Yo. 

Do. 
State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do, 
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Subject 





Geography, plant, investigations. 
Ginning cotton: 


Engineering problems. -..........-----.--.--- 


Extension work in_. -- 
Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss_. 


Marketing studies. 
Gladiolus, disease 


Glendale (Ariz.), poultry station - 


Glenn Dale (Md.), plant introduction garden ____| 


Nat leat San FARE nope 
eae _ 
Goat(s): 
And sheep insects_---.....-.--- " 
Diseases, investigations 


Grazing on national forests--- 
Investigations 

Lice affecting : 
Milk investigations - - 

Screw worm affecting 


Wood maggot affecting.......----...--.------| 


Golden Nematode control 


Golden-seal culture 


Gooseberries, improvement of wild varieties___- 


Grade and staple, octton, estimates - - - 
Grades and standard 
Agricultural ee ee 
Alfalfa meal... : tees. 
Beans and soybeans. er 
Butter... 
Cotton... 


Dairy and poultry products.........-.-..----| 


Eggs 


Fruits and vegetables. __- #3 laleiheieieteietetetetenete 


Grain _. a 
Hardwood lum ber. =i 

Hay.. & on oetectoed 
ad SM a a 
Ne en ee a 
Lumber 

Meat and meat products 
Naval stores ar 
Oe ee Oe 
Soybeans. aan 

Tobacco de int 
Lo a ee 
Wool 


Beef, service 

Butter, service 

Canned fruits and vegetables 
Cheese, service 

Egg, service 

Grain, supervision of : 
Hardwood lumber-_...........-- 
Hops... 


(0 aS aie AR ik RR EE 


Meat, service _ 
Tobacco 
Grain: 
Beetle, sawtoothed 
Bins, construction and ventilation 


Borer, lesser i 

Chemicals from. __-- sarah ates wliesadinal 
Chemistry and utilization___.__-.-__- 
Cleaning and handling studies 
Culture 


Deterioration in storage........._.- 


Estimates of production 
Futures trading 


Harvesting and handling methods -....... 


| 
| Appropriation item 
| 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Admin, and coor. of ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. En 
| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and as. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. ae 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Animal nee; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 
| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


_.| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


__| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


— inv. (Bu. Ento, and P]. Quar.). 


0. 

Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and A Agr. Eng.). 


Me arketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
— ting services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 
Do. 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.), 
M a “an services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Sal. _ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


~_| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch, Authority). 


..| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.) 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Grain—Continued 
Industrial outlets for 
Inspection and grading supervision 
Investigations (market) 
Kernel] structure... -- 
Machinery, cultiv ating, ‘fertilizing, planting, 
and harv esting. 
Market news service 
Marketing 
Moth, Anovumeis — oun. 
Price support program. 
Rice 
Sorghums: 
Estimate of production 
Futures trading 
Improvement 


Price support program 
Standardization and grading 
Standards Act, administration 
Storage: 

Investigations. .- 

Structures 


Stored, insects. ..--- 


Wee NI ire Cadac kee otecadtanes 


Warehousing 
Grants: 
Farm housing .. 


To agricultural producers. 


Grape(s): 
Baskets, standards for 
Berry moth. -- , 
Breeding investigations 


Diseases 

High quality factors 

Insect laboratory, Sandusky, Ohio 
Insects 

Leafhopper 

Muscadine, culture and improvement 


Production investigations 
Root worm 
Stocks, Phylloxera-resistant 


Vinifera, investigations 
Grapefruit: 

Concentrate 

Juice. 

Oil, process : 

Production inv estigations 


Grassed waterways 
Grasses: 
Breeding for lawns and turf. 


Culture and improvement 
Erosion resisting 
Hay and pasture 


Range 
Studies in 
Grasshopper: 
Control... 


Research 

Taxonomy 
Graves, fire fighters 
Grazing: 

Control. 


Forest, studies in 
Lands: 
Improvement and utilization. - 


National forest(s): 
Regulation of use 
Survey 
Management plans, national forests 
Studies 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 


| Plart, soil, : 


Sa]. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


es mae services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
anf ’Agr. Eng.). 


| Marketing services (Prod.and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Do. 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Adm.). 
ee services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Soils, 


Farmers Home Admin. 
Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Adm.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
=e Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do, 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do, 


Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Aer. Eng.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do, 


Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 
| Inse e inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
) 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 


} ss | and manage. nat’) forests (For. Serv.). 
do. 


Do. 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.) 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Greenbug: 
Research 
Green manure(s): 

Crop 


Effect of soil organisms on decomposition 


Influence on: 
Maintaining soil fertility. _- 
Production of forage crops__-.--- 
Production of fruits and vegetables 
Greenfield (Mass.): 
Headquarters northeastern region - 
Greenhouse(s): 
Experimental 


Fumigation 
Insect 
Greeneville (Tenn.), tobacco investigations....._. 


Greenville (Texas), cotton fleld station 
Grub, cattle: 
Entomological studfes 
Research on area control. - 
Guayule and other rubber plants: 
Breeding, disease, and production investiga- 
tion(s). 
Extracting and processing investigations. --_-- 
Gulfport (Miss.), headquarters, southeastern 
region. 
Gullies, investigations of control or 


Gully: y 
Control eh Wah biti dle cadakinn tee eres 


Erosion 
Plantings 
— (Okla.), 
tion 
Gypsy and brown-tail moth control and quar- 
antine. 
Gypsy moth: 
Quarantine and control 
Hall scale eradication - 
Halogeton___- 
amper and basket act, stands ard, administration.| 
Hard-fiber investigations 


Hardwood (s): 
Diseases ___. 
Investigations ...-__.-- 
Lumber grading 
Northern, growth and yield 
Southern, investigations in 
Hardy perennials, investigations _ - 


conservation experiment sta- 


Harvesting: 
Machinery --.---- 
Methods, farm 
Hatch Act, appropriations to State agricultural 
experiment stations. 
Havre (Mont.), dry-land investigations at__ 


Hawaii: 
Appropriations for: 

Agricultural experiment stations: 
Bankhead-Jones Act_ - 
Experiment Station Act 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 

Cooperative agricultural extension work: 
Additional extension work - 
Bankhead-Jones Act_- 


Capper-Ketcham Act_.- ne 
Farm housing, extension work EE 
Smith-Lever Act_- 

Fruitfly: Researcn -- 

Inspection service 

Hay: 

Estimates of production 

Market inspection __- 

Market news service 

Marketing 

Pasture seeds, price ‘support progr: 1m... 


nsect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); Consv. and use of 
agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar, 
Plant, soil, and a. eng. research (Bu. 


and Agr. Eng.) 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 





Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Strat. and crit. agri. mats. research. 


Do. 
Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
| Do. 


| Insect and plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
| Quar.) 


Do. 

Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


__| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Hatch Act (O. E.8.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 


, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Title I, sees. pes 
| Hawaii (O. E. 
Title I, secs. 9 a 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. 


, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.). 


8.). 


Act of April 24, 1939 (Ext. Serv.). 

Title II, secs. 21 and 23, Bankhead-Jones Act (Ext. 
Serv.). 

Act of May 22, 1928 (Ext. Serv.). 

Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 

Act of May 16, 1928 (Ext. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and V1. Quar.). 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


_| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Do. 


~_| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Appropriation item 





Hay—Continued 
Production_. 


Harvesting and processing machinery. .-_-_-__-| 

Standardization and grading 
Hays (Kans.): 

Dry-land investigations at 


Headquarters, smoke-jumper training and facil- | 
ities, Missoula, Mont. 

Hearing Examiners, Office of 

Heart rots 


Heating, farmhouse. --_- 
Hedging on commodity ‘exe hanges. 
Hemipterous insects 
Hemostatie agents from starch 
Hemp: 

Fiber investigations... 


Henequen fiber investigations_- aoa 
Herb and spice plant investigations. __- 
Herbarium.- 

Mycological collections 


Plant species collection 
Herbicides: 

Oe Rae ee 

Inspecting and testing under Federal Insecti- 

cide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. | 

Investigating methods of testing and omens a 

Registration of___- 
Heritable variations in plants 


Hermiston (Oreg.}, irrigation agriculture stutiou 
Hessian fiy__- 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind 


r 


Hevea rubber. --- 
Hides: 
And skins, processes and utilization 
nang ation, supervision over. _--..--- 
Highway: 
E cae control, demonstration and investi- | 
gation. 
Forest. _.-- 
Hire of passenger motor vehicles 
Histology and chemistry of grain kernels-__--- 


Hoboken (N. J.), inspection service 
og: 
Cholera: 


Rese: = 
Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Diseases, investigations 
Estimates of production 
OO SEES m 
Investigations. -- ee eS ee 
L  eeaieesane eradication....-__-__- : 


ome: 
Desnonstiniien work 


Management assistance 
Homestead settlement and entry, national forest | 
lands, 
Honey: 


Estimates of production._...............--- an 


Investigations 
Market news service- ____- 
Price-support program 
Production studies 
Hookworm(s) ___- 
Hop(s): 
Downy mildew 


Market news service 


Hopper, cotton 
Hormone sprays 


94651—52—pt. 2 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research ( Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
| Smoke-jumper facilities (For. Serv.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Off. Secy.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.) 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Nat’l Arboretum (Bu, Pl, Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
De. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). , 
.» Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Forest dev., roads and trails. (For. Serv.). 

Sec. 401 (General Provisions). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Enz.). 


| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Do. 

Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and \iktg. Admin.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Coop. agr. ext. work; admin. and coord. of ext. work 


(Ext. Serv.). 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l. forests (For. Serv.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
..| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Svils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Ms: arketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


and Agr. Eng.). 
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Horses: 
Diseases, investigations. - -. 
Dourine eradication __- 
Investigations 
Scabies, mange eradication 

Horticultural crops: 

Culture and Expoevement 


NN eek On a ee che dabedbehnaae re 
Insects _- 
Houma (La.): 
Sugar-plant station 


Sugarcane: 
And rice insect laboratory 
Products station. -- 
SN 8 5a tannic debbtndabacvencoutas 
House flies, affecting man_..-- 
Household equipment: 
Care 
Home freezers. __- 
Operating charac teristics of. 
Ranges, electric. ........- 
Refrigerators. -_- 
Selection 
Washing machines 
Houses, farm: 
DE bcalkhnd. Janpedih ews gicabatniosans 
Space and facility needs in_-._-- 
Housing: 
And household equipment investigations... 
Economics of__-- ‘ ; 
Farm: 
Construction estimates. 
Design of installed equipment_--- 
Economic research -. 
Extension work in 
Grants 
Loans. 
Rural family needs and pref ferences 
Space requirements. - - “ 
Studies of lumber for 
Humus and organic soil 
ments. 
Huntley (Mont.): 
Dairy experiment station__... 
Irrigation agriculture station 


constituents, experi- 


Hydraulics, irrigation and drains 
Hydrocyanic-acid gas fumingation: 
Citrus insects _- 
Grain and cereal... ............- 
Hydrologic experiment stations: 
Coshocton, Ohio- -- warden 
DN POG... scuseibieeskcave 4 
Waco, Tex 
Hydrologic factors in ‘erosion control.. 
Hydroxystreptomycin 4 
Hyperkeratosis of cattle (x-disease) __- 
Identification and classification of insects 
Import: 
And permit service, plant quarantine act 
Animals: } 
Certification of pedigrees. -_--. 
Inspection and quarantine. : 
Hides and other animal by products, forage, 
ete., supervision. 
Meat and meat food products, inspection__---. 


Quotas, cooperation determining the need | 


for action under sec. Act of Aug. 
Seeds, testing and Sepiaiaet gi 
Viruses, serums, and analogous produc ts. 
Improvements: 
Flood control, works of..............2..-.-. 
NS SE TE ee MA 
National forest, financed by private contri- 
butions. 
i ES re ee ee ee Ore 
Range, national forest 


24, 1935. | 


Timber stand 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


| Animal research (Bu. 





Investigations 









Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.}. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind. 


“| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


} Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.) 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
—_ inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

0. 


L 


‘ one exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext. Serv.). 

Farmers’ Home Administration. 
Do. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Do. 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
An. Ind.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.), 


Do. 
Do. 


Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (Off. For, 
Agr. Relations). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Animal disease control and erad. (Bu, An. Ind.). 


Flood control. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Coop. work (For. Serv.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.) 

Prot. and manag. nat’] forests; coop. range improve- 
ments. (For. Serv.). 


Do. 
Forest research (For Serv.). 


Index of projects covered by items in 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Income, farm estimates... -__-- 
Indian-meal moth (affecting dried fruits) ._...- 
Indio (Calif.), date culture 


Industrial: 
Fermentation studies 
Outlets for grain: 
)\ 


OS RNS 


Use of farm products 
Influenza, swine 
ee SE TERE SSE eee aes 
Insecticides: 
And fungicides, investigations 
Administration Act 
Arsenical substitutes 
Fungicides and disinfectants, inspection, and 
testing. 
Introducing new plants for 


Investigating methods of testing and efficacy 
Investigating plants suitable for 


Investigation of manufacturing peas. 
Nicotine substitute 
Registration of 


Spraying machinery: Mechanical problems.- - 
| 


Insects: 
A ffecting— 
Cattle___- 
Cereal and forage crops 
Fabrics. -- 
Food. 5 ie 
Legume seed production... .._-- 
Man and animals- --- 
Sheep and goats__- 
Stored products 
Classification and identification 
Control: 
On forests, supervision 
On national forests_- -- 


INN oo cSt ceeeaccet tacs dee scues 
Pest Act of 1905, enforcement 
Pest survey 
Taxonomy 
Toxicology and physiology of... 
Inspection: 
Animal(s): 
RL. odoneenss 
Foods 
Import 
Interstate shipment..................--- 


Antiseptics-..--- 
Apples and pears for export 


Beans, market 
Butter, market 
Citrus fruits, market. 
Dairy and px dultry pecan, market __-.- : 
Disinfectants 
Egg, market. __-- 
Farm products, market. - 
Federal Experiment Station, Puerto Rico.- 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh, export 
Market 
Fungicides 
Grain, supervision 
— aiian fruitfly, under Plant “Quarantine | 
ct. 
Hay, market. - 
Hides, and other animal byproducts, forage, 
ete. ncenmael 
Hops 
Insecticides 
Market. (See Market inspection.) 


-| Insect inv. 


Crop and livestock estimates (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 


ul. and exp. (Bu. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Animal research (Bu. 
| Off. Inf, 


Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


An. Ind.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.). 
| — inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
| and Agr, Eng.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 


| Insect inv. (Bu. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


| Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests; contru! of forest pests 
(For Serv.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do. 
Do. 


..-| Animal disease control and : net (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Insp. of animal foods (Bu. Ind 
Animal disease contro] and = oy (Bu. An. Ind.) 
Erad. foot-and-mouth disease; Animal disease control 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
| (Prod. and Mkg. Admin.). 
ns services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| do. 
waernoting services (Prod. and Mktg. 
| do. 


Fund 


Admin.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (O. E.8.). 


, Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal disease contro! and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Appropriation item 





Inspect'on—Continued 
Meat: 
And meat food products: 
Exported 
Imported 
Grading and stamping - - 
Mediterranean fruitfly, under Plant Quaran- 
tine Act. 
Melon fly, under Plant Quseatins Act 
Nav: al stores ed ois nmi 
Nursery stock and plants, export. ce a 
Poultry, market 
Process butter 
Rice, market 
Rosin. 
Service: 
Canadian border ports 
District of Columbia, under Plant Quar- | 
antine Act. 
Hawaiian Islands 
Hoboken, N. J | 
Mexican border, under Plant. Quarantine | 


Act. 
Port, under Plant Quarantine Act__... 
Puerto Rican, under Plant Quarantine 
Act. 
Soybean, supervision 
Tobacco, market 
Transit (plants) 
Turpentine and rosin 
Vegetables, market 
Vessels carrying export animals-.-.-.-. 
Insulation, buildings 
Insurance: 
Agricultural 


| Meat i insp. (Bu, An, Ind.), 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 


Fins quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 
do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Sashattns services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


oe (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


—s services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Intermountain forest and range experiment sta- | 


tion, Ogden, Utah. 
Intern: ational wheat agreements 
Interstate transportation of livestock, “control__.- 


Irish-potato: 
Investigations 


Irrigated cotton marketing studies_...........-_- | 


Irrigated land, drainage 
Irrigation: 
Canals, experimental lining in 
Citrus: 
Studies 


— 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); Fed. Crop Ins. Act 
(Fed. Crop Ins, Corp.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| International Wheat Agreement. 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease; animal disease contro] 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Districts’ organization, operation, and maine | 


tenance. 
Districts, soil conservation, cooperation with_| 
Economic aspects of irrigation oleanean 
Erosion, as a result of Pigratlly.: 
Farm crops, production of, under. 


Fruit and vegetables, osanaeie of, under wel 
Humid regions 
Investigations 


State substations: 
Bozeman, Mont 
Brookings, 8. Dak 
Corvallis, Oreg. 
Fort Collins, Beare Me 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Huntley, Mont 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Mitchell, Nebr 
Prosser, Wash 
State College, N. 
I cman 
ES ER OS 


Plant, soil, ond agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. Soils, 
and Agr. En 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consyv. Serv.). 


Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Conserv. Serv. )e 
do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
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Irrigation—Continued 
Investigations—Continued 
Stations: 
Brawley, Calif 


Fallon, Nev 
pena Oreg--- 
Mandan, Dak -- 
Newell, S. ‘Dak EA 
Regional Salinity Laboratory-- 
Riverside, Calif. a 
Tucumeari, N. Mex : 
Land-leveling for 
Laws. .--. 
Pears in Oregon.- 


Projects; agricultural investigations----...-.- 


Water: 
Conservation 
Flow. 
Forecasts from snow surv eee 
Measurement 
Pumping. 
Quality of 


Seepage in 
Storage 


Utilization. ___. 
Weed control in irrigated areas 


Irrigation and water conservation investigations 
in western areas: 
Arizona, Phoenix-_. 
California, Bakersfield 
California, Berkeley 


California, 106 Anecles....................-.. | 


California, Pomona 

Colorado, Denver.- 

Colorado, Ft. Collins 
Colorado, Grand Junction----- 
Idaho, Boise. _- 

Montana, Billings_-- 
Montana, Bozeman_-_-_--_-- 
Nebraska, Lincoln-- 

Nevada, Reno 


New Mexico, Las Cruces..........-.------.-- 


Oregon, Medford 
Oregon, Ontario___. 
South Dakota, Brookings 
Texas, Amarillo 
Texas, Austin 
Texas, Weslaso 
Utah, Logan ae 
Washington, Prosser 
Wyoming, Laramie 
Itaconic acid _ 
Ithaca (N.Y. 
into the Re caauinke of Soils to Plant, 
and Human Nutrition. 
Japanese beetle: 
Research 
Quarantine and control - 


Animal, 


Jeanerette (La.): 
Livestock station _- 

Judith basin branch (Moccasin, 

land investigations at. 

Juices and juice concentrates: 
Fruit, egg wer i don sis cticcayeensiecsius 
Vegetable, preparation EOI FST - 

Jute fiber investigations 


Mont.), 


Kale, fertilizer-distributing machinery 
Kansas City (Mo.), PMA Commodity Office 
Kearneysville (W. Va.), fruit i nsect laboratory 
Kerrville (Tex. 

Insects affecting livestock laboratory 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


| Sal. 
Regional Labor: story for Rese: arch | 


Insect inv. 


| Animal research (Bu. 
dry- | 


| Commod., 
Insect inv. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ini., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
do 


Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr, Eng.). 
Do. 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P]. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
D 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


. Serv.). 


and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P] 
and Agr. Eng.). 


‘Ind., Soils, 


(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. 
Quar.). 


Ento. and PI. 


An. Ind.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Ind., 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Ind., So 


Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg 
(Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Admin.). 
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Kiln ees of wood 
ERE RET Se Ree: SR! 
Knoxville (Tenn.) cotton field station__...._. cee 
Kok-saghyz (Russian dandelion): 
Breeding and improvement 
Krim-saghyz: 
Breeding and improvement. -.--.........-.--- 
La Crosse(Wis.), conservation experiment station 
Labor conditions for payment to aneet soniunainetad 
Child labor prohibition. _.__-- 
a 5 EE a RR Reco 
i I i aininnn w cnricmnddnanocewmeden 
Laboratories, regiona! research: 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
(Wyndmoor, Pa.). 
Northern Regional 
(Peoria, Il.) 
Prosser, Wash. 
Puyallup, Wash __.- 
Regional Animal Disease Laboratory (Au- 
burn, Ala.). 
Regional Laboratory for Improvement of 
Viability in Poultry (East Lansing, Mich.). 
Regional Laboratory for Research into the 
Relation of Soils to Plant, Apiwal. and | 
Human Nutrition (Ithaca, N.Y 
Regional Pasture Research Laboratory (State 
ollege, Pa.). 
Regia! Salinity Laboratory (Riverside, 


Research Laboratory 





yy —~ Breeding Laboratory (Du- 
is, I 
Regional Soy Ri Laboratory (Urbana, Ill.). 


AY Swine Breeding Laboratory (Ames, 
owa). 
Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory 
(Charleston, 8. C.). 
Southern Regional Laboratory 
(New Orleans, La.). 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
(Albany, Calif.). } 
Laboratory, forest products. .............-.--.--- | 
Lactic acid: 
Compounds derived trom. - 
Plastics and plasticizers from -| 
La Fayette (Ind.): 
Cereal and forage insect laboratory. _..._..--.| 
Lake States forest experiment station (St. Paul, 
Minn.). 
Laminated wood and spliced wood... ............-| 
Land(s): 
Acquisition; improvement, protection, 
supervision. 
Clearing methods. 


Research 


Conservation and utilization programs, de- | 
velopment. 
Economics and utilization studies 
Farm: 
Classification 
Tenant Act, title III 
Acquisition - - 
Protection and administration | 
Foreclosed. _ . 
Grazing, improvement utilization 


National forest: 
Classification - 
Entry surveys 
Exchange 
Regulation of use 
Grazing: 
Forest investigations 
Survey 
Homestead settlement and entr y 
Mapping and surveying 
Private occupancy, regulation 
Range, investigations 
Watershed investigations 





and | Sal 


| Prot. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. Soils 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. 


Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Plant, soil, md agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. En 
Animal coma (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Econ. inv, 
Plant, soil, 
and Agr. 






and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Be... SS crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Do, 


Soils, 
Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Soils, 


Plant, soil and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


Do. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Do. 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 


. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, os agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Do. 
il. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 


(Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Eng.). 
and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Do, 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
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Lands—Continued 

Options to purchase for department use._....| Sec. 403 (General Provisions). 

Purchases, options on Do. 

Recreational use : _..| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 

Submarginal, retirement of. Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Tenure .-| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Treatment . Do. 

Use: 
Adjustment Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
SS Pe TO ae Le Do. 

7 RE ie Sea Do. 
Management Seas : Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Plans ....-| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Utilization and: 
Economic studies .| Econ. inv, (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Retirement of submarginal..---_ - --- Do. 

PI gs, one ocean -aeeme daa Ceeok Do. 

Landscape gardening on ae oud § agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
an er 
Laramie (Wyo.), bee laboratory inact set. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Larch sawfly } 
De. 


Lard: Futures trading Sal. and exp. (Sommod: Exch. Authority). 
—_ — - [pe Republics, agricultural coopera- | Sal. and exp. (Off For. Agr. Relations). 

tion with. 
Lawns, grasses suitable for | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 





Lawton (Okla.), dry-land agriculture station_--- 
[ | Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 


ape 
Potato (on alfalfa and = 
Sugar beet (entomological phases) } 

jose market news service. -.........------]} Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
ther: | 
Conservation and improvement of--.--......-.- | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Investigations Do. 

Lecithin from soybeans, composition and modi- | | Do. 

fication. 

Legal work Sal. and exp. (Off. Solicitor). 

Legumes: i 
Acid-tolerant ...----| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr, Eng.). 
Bacteria, nitrogen-fixing Do. 
Breeding. -- Do. 
Dise Do. 
Inoculation experiments... Do. 
Irrigation, investigations ‘on. production ‘of, Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
in California. | and Agr. Eng.); sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Production, insects affecting Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pi. Quar.). 

Lespedezas and culture Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

= Agr. Engr.). 
do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Lesser grain borer | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Lettuce: } 
Diseases: 
EE, «Sp oe ae Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pi. Ind., Soils, 
~ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 

7 Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 
Leukosis, av ‘jan, complex | Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 
Lewisburg (Tenn. ) dairy experiment station._...| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
yoreg? O Department of Agriculture | Sal. and exp. (Library). 
Lice: Goat Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
pe rural, and farm population studies Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

gnin: | 

Investigations Forest research (For. Serv.). 
tag sok wcnaidicc. tetcabbbd ka pddai ad aducncube | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Lima beans: 
Canker, survey } Do. 
Culture and improvement Do. 


ax Do 
me Insect | inv. hom Ento. and Pi. Quar 
, Soils, 
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Limestone application 





Lincoln (Nebr.): maeniepeninniind region 5 
Linolenic acid__---- 
Linseed oil -_--- eee 
Price support program sau 
Liquidation and management of resettlement 
projects, 











Liquidation of deposits: 
ase and purchase contracts--............-.- 





le Ee cele ci act a eammbeimeinenuame 
Little-leaf diseases of: 
Fruits 












Pins... <... : Bein atti kadai 
EET ONT PO ee 
Livestock: 

Diseases: 

Eradication } 








Investigations of the incidence of-__..._-_-- 
Regional Animal Disease Laboratory ---_- 
Estimates of production..__...........-...... 
Export, inspection and testing 
Field stations: 
Ames, Iowa__...-.- 
Beltsville, Md 
Big Spring, Tex | 
Brooksville, Fla. (Chinsegut “Hill Sane- | 
tuary) | 
0 ES OO ee 
Fort Reno, Okla So ee nies, } 
Fort Robinson, Nebr-_.-.----- cou 
Front Royal, Va 
Glendale, Ariz. (poultry tee, 
RCT nc a cancatth 
Miles City, Mont ‘ 
Housing and shelters. _._......-- - ccoeel 























Humane treatment in transit (28-hour law) 
Import, inspection, and quarantine 
Interstate shipment, control - --- 
ne ee 
National-forest range 

Market news service... 

Marketing 
Research. _- 

Meat and meat food products: 
Exported_ 
Se ES ep en reer 

Poisoning by plants 

Production: | 
ean ee 
General 

Products, investigations 

SS ELIE LITE TMT 

Standardization and grading--. 

RR TERRES LEIA ees wee Ree 

Treatment for worms... .............-- ‘ 

Livestock and meats situation reports. siesta 
FO ES SERRE: 






























Loan of civilian employees to Governments of 
other American republics and the Philippines, | 
coordination of. 

Loan to Secretary of Agriculture for agricultural | 
conservation purposes. 

Loans: | 

Basic commodities and nonbasie commodities | 
Disaster 











Farmers’ crop- production and harvesting 
loans. 


ge en a ee eee | 





I Oe nae eels 
| 






Production and subsistence 
Rehabilitation 






Price support, agricultural commodities. -- | 


| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 






bese and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 

Adm.). 

Sal. and exp.( Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
D 


0. 
Commod. Credit. Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Payments in lieu of taxes and oper. and maint. costs, 
water consv. and util. projects (Soil Consv. Serv.); 
and oper. and maint. of resettlement projects (Farm- 
ers Home Admin.). 


Liquidation of deposits, lease and purchase contracts 
(Farmers’ Home Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 










Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease; animal disease control 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease, animal 
disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Animal disease control] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


0. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do 
Anim: a research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.), 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); sal. and exp. (Bu. Human 
Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Relations). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Disaster loans, ete., revolving fund, Department of 
Agriculture. 
a Home Admin. 
J0. 


Disaster loans, etc., revolving fund, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Farmers’ Home Admin. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Loans—C ontinued 
Rural: 
Electrification 
Telephones. 
Storage facility_--- 
Tenancy 
Water facilities 
Locoweed control. - 


NO RE IT En ele AMS, 2 eS 


Lodging. 


Logan (Utah): 
Headquarters, Division of Irrigation. -- 
Truck crop insect recrouad 

Log: Prices--- 

Logging: 
And forestry, research 
Machinery, investigations in design of 
On national forests 

London plane disease - - - 


Louisiana: 
Sugarcane: 


Culture, diseases, and improvement_ 


Land drainage 
Sugar-plant station, Houma 


Lumber: 
Consumption 
Distribution 
Grading 
Prices 
Production 
Sapstain-control studies 


Standardization 


Storage studies...............-.------------ 


Lunch Program, School. - 


Lygus plant bug on: 
Alfalfa seed 
Cotton 


Lettuce seed and bect.-.--..---------------- 


Machinery: 
Cotton production 


Development for soil and water conservation 


and drainage practices. 
Energy requirements 


Operating costs, distributing 
Fertilizer distributing 


Fiber flax investigations_.-...............-. oat 


For mulch culture. 
Logging, investigation in design of_- 
Peanut production- 


Pest control 


Sansevieria, ramie, and other fiber investiga 


tions. 


Spray equipment for pest and plant disease 


control. 
Sugar beet production 
Sugar cane production 
Sweetpotato production 
Weed control 
Madison (Wis.): 


EEE A TO 
Forest products laboratory (forest products 


research). 
Maggot: 
Apple-- 
Cotton flower 
Mail, penalty .___- 
Maintenance, access roads....--.-__- 


Loans (Rural Elec. Admin.). 


0. 


} Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Farmers’ Home Admin. 
j Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.) 


-| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. re ). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 
I do. 
Prot. and manage., natl. forests (For. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., § 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.) 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Do 


| National School Lunch Program (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.). 


} Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


do. 


Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and oer. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 


inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.) 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Insoct inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


0. 
Penalty mail (Dept. Agr.). ; 
For. dev. roads and trails (For. Serv ) 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Malts: 
Barley Malting Laboratory, Madison, Wis-.- 


Substitutes for alcohol production 
Man, insects affecting 


ent: 
And liquidation of resettlement projects 


ae 2 Cp NE COED a OE Te 
Wildlife 


Livestock 
National forest properties 
Range studies Z 
——— a. Dak.) 
periment Station 
De ry- dtaanenement Station - - -_.- 


Mange mites, animal 
Mange (scabies) eradication 


Manhattan (Kans.): 


Cereal and forage ie 


Manure, green 
Effect of soil organisms on —— 


Influence: 
In maintaining soil + en Ae 
On production of forage cro 
On production of fruits wae vegetables. - 
Maple: 
BLE ER eet a pe a a op 
Products investigations -- ._____- 
Mapping and surveying: 
Farm conservation._._........._- 
National forest lands 
Soils 


Maps, land classification 


Marcellus (N. Y.), soil conservation experiment 
station. 
Market(s): 
Analysis and price Snaie 
Commodity futures. 
Demand anal 
iseases: 


Tobacco . peoaee 
Vegetables............- thems a 5 A ae TI 
Information 

Inspection: 


Citrus fruits 
Cottonseed 


See 
Wool grading 
N ~~ service: 


eese 
Cold storage reports 
Cotton 


re, i. -_ per. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Sal. Ey =e Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv, (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Payments in lieu of taxes and oper. and maint. costs, 
water consv. and util. projects (Soil Consv. Serv.) 
and oper. and maint. of resettlement projects 
(Farmers’ Home Admin.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ. 
Sal. and aD. Soil Consv. arv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


0. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 

Prot. and ma . nat’l forests ‘por. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Animal disease control and erad.(Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

| Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ, nw. (Bu Agr. Econ.); sal. and exp. (Soil Consy 
Serv.) 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Gained. Exch, Authority). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
= Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
—s services (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 
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Subject Appropriation item 





Market (s)—Continued 
News service—Continued 
ns ~ ai services (Prod and Mktg. Admin.) 
ri) 





Do, 
Vere | Do. 
Outlook reports ..-| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Pathology of: ‘ 
.--|Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Vegetables : Do. 
Price trends and market analyses | Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Marketing: 
Abundant foods Removal of surplus agr. commod, (Prod, and Mktg. 


es Admin.). 
greemen' 
Virus =¥ serum 
Agricultural Marketing Act, research Agricultural Marketing Act. 
And Perr ion: 
In foreign countries, statistics Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Statistics Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
And transportation si situation reports Do 
Assistance - - 4 Wokiwarwadl aes es services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

| Sal. and exp. (Off. For: Agr. Rel.). 

| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Do. 
=. fone ments, hog cholera, virus and serum (Bu. 
n. In 





| Do. 
| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Econ. inv. (Bu, Agr. Econ. 


Milk 
Orders - 


Outlets 


Poultry product: ts. 


Quem as and acreage allotments: 


Services 


State cooperati ion _- 


Statistics: 
Dai 
Foreign countries 


Transportation records 
ftudies 
Foreign countries 


Market News: 


Cold storage reports. 


Mastitis research 


). 
_—— services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


_.| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Ae production programs (Prod. and Mktg.) 
0. 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


_.| Agricultural Marketing Act. 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
te 2 and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


0. 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Econ.i nv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.); Sal, and 
exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Materials: 


Strategic and critical agricultural materials... 


Mayaguez (P. R.), Department experiment sta- 


tion. 
McCredie (Mo.), soil conservation experiment 
station. 
MeNary-McSweeney Act: 
Forest: 
Economics. _- 


Experiment stations. __............_..-.- 


Insect work - 
Management (e xperiment stations) _ 
Pathological work . 


Products investigations --.-.....__- 
Range investigations_____._.._- 
Survey. 5 

Silvical inv estigations 

ee products insect investigations 


Moth, Indian: 
Affecting dried fruits 
ae stored grains 


Mea 


Mealy | beans 
EE anes eee a 
ae fruits 


ae meat food products imported, inspection. 
And meat products, grading studies. 
Cookery 

Grading service 

Inspection, investigation of bacteriological, 

pathological, and zoological conditions. 

Inspection act, administration 
- Investigations 

Market news service 

Marketing. 


Standardization and grading 
Mechanical equipment, farm 


Mechanization, farm, economics of 
Mediterranean flour moth 


Memberships in societies and associations 
Meridian (Miss.) field station: 
Fruit, vegetable, and pecan inv 


Sugarcane inv 
Methodology, statistical 
Mexican: 


Border inspection service, under plant quar- 
antine act. 
Fruitfly: 
Quarantine and eradication 


Research e 
Mexico: Foot-and-mouth ‘disease, “control and 
eradication. 
Food and 


seem of 1ecords___- 
Microfilms, sale of 
Micro-organisms: 

Aatibiotic production 

Industrial importance of 
Migration of farm labor 
Mildew: 

Downy, hops 


Miles City (Mont.), livestock station...........- 
Milk: 


Amino acids from proteins of 
Bacteriology and chemistry 
Byproducts 

Estimates of production 
Goats, investigations 


Strat. and Crit. . % aint. Research. 
Sal. and exp. (O. E. S.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


yn research (For. Serv.). 
0 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For, Serv.). 
Do, 
Do. 


Soils, 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admia.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Meat insp. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
mans services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. oN exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Library). 


uar.). 


(Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research. (Bu. Pl. Ind Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. 


Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Ento. and P!. 





Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Office of Secretary). 

Sal. and exp. (Library). 


}sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and eer. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
| Animal dene 9 pu. An. Ind.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and ieee. Chem.). 
Sal. mee exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind. 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.,). 
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* 


Subject 


| Appropriation item 





Milk—Continued 
Marketing studies. 
Price support program . 

Production 

Skim, chemistry and utilization 
Utilization 

Wastes, disposal of 

Mill feed: Futures trading 

Mill insects - . - 

Milling and baking “characteristics of wheat 

varieties. 

Milling of grains a ee 

Milwaukee (Wis,): pheaoumananunain region 3-_--- 

Mimosa..-.--.-...-- arigitathia ? wucigruin atemtiviaidis we 


Mineral: 
Comsent of foods... ...<.....-....- nee 
Deficiencies in soils 
Nutrients of soils 
Mink: 
Fur-resources investigations 
Minneapolis (Minn.): 
Headquarters north central region 
PMA Commodity Office_-.- 
Minnesota: 
Superior national forest, acquisition of forest 
lands in. 
Missoula (Mont.), Northern Rocky Mountain 
forest and range experiment station. 
Missouri Riv - Basin, soil surveys management 
investigatio: 
Mitchell (Nebr. ) (Scottsbluff), irrigation agricul- 
ture station. 
Mites: 
And extoparasites, taxonomy 
Cyclamen, affecting greenhouse plants 
Mange, animals 
Orchard 
Rust, citrus 
Tomato russett- 


Moccasin (Mont.), dry-land investigations at. --- 


Mohair, price support program 
Moisture content of wood___-.....-...-------- _ 
Molasses: 


SAA dU Boats thins os ne dc mdln sins eeaick oe 


Citrus_- 


Market news service._-...-.--------- eas 


Standardization and grading 


Development 
strains. 
Survey of 
Montgomery (Ala. ), 

laboratory. 
Monticello (Fla.). pecan insects laboratory 
Moorestown (N, J.): 
Japanese beetle laboratory 
Peach insect laboratory 
Mormon cricket: 
Control 


of industrially important 


Research 


Moro (Oreg.), dry-land investigations at_......-. 


Mortgage, farm: 
Finance. ____- 
Tenant, insured _- 
Mosaic, peach, eradication -- 


Moscow (Idaho), truck crop insect laboratory 
Mosquito laboratories: 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Orlando, Florida 
Moths: 
Berry, grape 
Borer, sugarcane 
Clothes. - 
Flour, Mediterranean 
Fruit, oriental 
Grain, Angoumois 


“cooperative seed-testing 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Commod, Exch, Authority). 
Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp, (Soil Consv. Serv.) 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


and Mktg. Admin.). 


, Soils, 





Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

heme soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Animal research (Bu. Aa. Ind.). 


Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar. 
Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.), 


Acquisition of forest land, Sup. Nat’] For. (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


anes inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
0 








Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
ae inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr, Eng.). 
Commod, Credit Corp, (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. _ exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Do 

Sal. ona exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Do. 





Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. 
Quar.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Ento. and Pl. 
Soils, 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 


Quar.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Moths—Continued 
Gypsy and brown-tail: 
Quarantine and control _.......- 


Indian meal: 
Affecting dried fruits_- 


Motion pictures 
Motor: 
Fuels: 


Tests in full-scale engines. 
Testing of motor fuels 
Vehicles: 
Hire. ae 
Passenger-carrying, for field service 
Mountain pine beetle 
Muck soils: 
Investigations 


Truck-crop cba ion on 
Mulching. ‘ 
Mule investigations. 
Multiple Crops: Crop insurance 
Muscadine grapes, culture and improvement... 


Mushroo 
Baskets, standards for... 
Culture 


Diseases 

Production 
Mutual Security Act, work under 
Mycological: 

Collections- 


Investigations 
Mycology and disease survey 
Nail-head rust, disease investigations__. -.__-. 
Narcissus and other Dutch bulbs: 

Diseases 


Production 
Quarantine, foreign - 
National: 
Arboretum (Washington, D. 
nance and operation. 
Food supply, nutritive value of_____- 
Forest Reservation Commission__..- 
Forest(s): 
Administration: 
Region 1, Missoula, Mont 
Region 2, Denver, Colo 


Region 3, Aiaquaas, N. Mex.....| 


Region 4, Ogden, U 

Region 5, San ees, Calif 
Region 6, Portland, Oreg 

Region 7, Washington, D. C 

Region 8, Atlanta, Ga_ 

Region 9, Milwaukee, Wis 

Region 10, Juneau, Alaska 

Tropical region, Rio Piedres, P. R-- 


Camp grounds, sanitation and fire prevention. 
Experiment stations 

Fires, fighting_. 
Grazing studies_- 
Homestead settlement and entry _- 


Improvements 
A ee ee 
Lands: 

Classification 


Grazing, regulation of use 


Mapping and surveying, national forests_| 


Private occupancy, regulation of 
Recreational use of 





| Fed. Cro 
-| Plant, soil 


C.,) mainte- 
| 


Insect and plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and P), 
Quar.). 


mae inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Office of Information.) 


weer = exp. (Bu. Agr..and Indus. Chem.). 
| 0. 


Do. 
Do. 


Sec. 401 (General Provisions). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 


and. Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Ins. Corp. 

, and She eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and. Agr. Eng 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soi], and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Relations). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl, Ind., Soi 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 
Nat’l Arboretum (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr, En 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ. 


| Prot. and manage. nat’) forests (For. Serv.), 


hes a manage. nat’ forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 


Do. 
.| Forest research; prot. and manage. nat’l forests (lor 


Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat'l forests (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’) forests (For. Serv.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests; Coop. 
=. Serv.). 


Do. 


range 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





National—Continued 
Logging 


Range yg mona 
Resources, survey: 
Roads and trails paprovamania) 


Insect control, supervision_-__-----.-- 
Poultry ogee ement plan___---- 
School lunch program 


Javal stores, gum: 
Act, administration 
Composition and properties 
Conservation program 


Investigations: 
Processing and processing equipment 
Southeastern forest 8 ACHES station _-- 
Market news service . 
Price support program. -- wweme do teee 
a station, Olustee, Win. ce 


Rubber, — use aS compounding in- 
gredients in 

Service opera tions 

Statisti 


Necrotie enteritis 
Nema investigations ie eas 


Nematode investigations 
Nematology 
Nevada National Forest (Nev.), acquisition of | 
forest lands within. 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Forest insect laboratory 
New Mexico research center_-._......-.-.-- 
New Orleans (La.): 
PMA commodity office - 
Southern forest and range experiment station - 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
New uses, diversion to 


Newcastle disease 
Newell (8. Dak.): 
at land and irrigation investigation (Belle 
ourche) station. 


Newlands ——- agricultural station, ees 


Nev. 


News service, ae (See Market news service) - -| 


Newsprint 
New York (N. Y.), PMA commodity office 
Nicotine: Breeding high nicotine tobaccos 


Nitrogen , production investigations 


Nitrogen-fixing legume bacteria 

Nodular worms 

Nonbasie commodities, price support ‘program me 
Nonfood assistance 


Norfolk (Va.), bean-beetle laboratory 
North Platte ‘Nebr. », dry-land investigations at. 


New rn forest experiment station, Philadel- 
phia, P 


oor Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, | 


Northern Rocky Mountain forest and range ex- | 


periment station, Missoula, Mont. 
Northwest (Pacific) forest and range memes 
station, Portland, Oreg. 





Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
ey ane manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 
Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
| and. Agr. Eng.). 
Control of Forest Pests (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


~| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| National School Lunch Program (Prod.-and Mktg. 
Admin.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


.| Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 


Admin.) 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

| Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Commod. Credit Admin. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Sal. om exp. (Bu. a. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Animal research (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
-— Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
| | Acquisition of lands from National forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (Forest Service). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar,). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 

— of surplus agr. commod, (Prod. and Mktg. 
} min.), 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
- Agr. Eng.). 
do. 


Do. 
| Forest research , For. Serv.). 
Commod Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Adminis.) . 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
“~ Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Animal research (Bu. an. Ind ). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Nat’l. School Lunch Program (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Nurseries’ 
Conservation 


Forest tree. 
Problems on national forests 
Stock: 

Diseases 


Disinfection 
Export, certification 
Forest 


Ornamental 
— uction 


Nursery and planting research 
Nut(s): 


Diseases 
ao. of ome. ‘ 


Insects 


Tung culture and improvement 
Nutrition: 
se home economics services, coordination 


Amino acid requirements 
ne eager ps of f 
‘atty acid requirements 
Peed: consumption 
Food energy requirements. 
Nutritional requirements 
Nutritional status of people - 
Nutritive values of food... 
Protein investigations 
Vitamin and mineral studies 
Vitamin requirements. 
Protein in vestigations 
Regional Laboratory for Research into the 
Relation of Soils to Plant, Animal and 
Human Nutrition. 
Nutritional diseases of fruits 
Oak dis 


Futures (fading .......<......... 
Price-support program 
Production 


Supervision of eae 
Wild, control 


Observational plantings_._.............-..-..--.-. 
Occupancy (private) of national forest lands.....- 
Ogden (Utah), Intermountain forest and range 
experiment station. 

Oilts): 

And fats situation reports 

Castor. _-- 

Chemistry and utilization 

Color-grading 


Edible spread 
Essential, plants for 


‘ 


| Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


| Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. resea~ch (Bu. Pl. Ini., 


| Plant. soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 





Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv, Serv.). 
Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


BAP ROE 5 ae a IST Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Do. 


Soils 


ms soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
.-& Agr. Eng.). 
0. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, ana agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
= Agr. Eng.). 
do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). ; 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Soils, 

and Aap Eng.). 


"| Crop poo livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ 


os 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
ana Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu, "Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
“= Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutrition and Home Econ.). 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.), 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Sal. ma exp. (Bu, Human Nutri, and Home Econ.) 
0. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and ke. Admin. ) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P] . Ind., Soils, 
and Aer. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forest (For. Serv.), 
Forest research (For. v.) 


Soils, 


Econ, inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Strat. and crit. agr. mats. research. 

Sal. aq exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 
Jo. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. rese.rch (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
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Subject Appropriation item 


| 
| 
| 
} 





Oils (s) Continued 
Futures trading .............................| Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
SS RI Sees | Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 
Insecticidal value Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
RE i dcr leih vec uma nairmcnannwnas -| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Linseed Do. 
Oleic acid of high “purity from animal fats "| Do. 
and oils, | nt 
0. 


é Do, 
Phytic acid as stabilizer es hte 0 ak al Do. 
DO, ike ie ee Sa Do. 
Rice bran........-....- 5 re ai A at Do. 
be 1d oil additive. ; ie : Do. 
wer _. sigh einer a back ie we Do. 
solvent extraction . pera sats Senne Do. 
Soybea 
Fr art stability Do. 
Margarine Do. 
SE SEE, Saks acs cul Janda eed bnbdadualess | Do, 
Separation into food-oil and paint-oil frac- 
tions 
Shortenings Do. 
Storage. - eae NE, EA ER Do, 
Tung, investigations - 6 Do. 


Veen and other (composition, reactions, | Do, 
ete.). | 
Vegetable, production. -..... ~~. _........| Strat. and crit. agr. mats. research. 
Wax investigations _...............-..-...-.-| Sal. and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.,), 
Oilseeds: Food products_.-........--- eT Seay TEER Do. 
Olustee (Fla.), Naval Stores Station i dai Do. 
One-variety cotton community production. Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


“Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
Market inspection service | Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.,). 
Market news service. -.........-.-.- SUE Do 
Storage | Plant, ik and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
; . and Agr. Eng.). 
Operations area e Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Orange(s): 
Concentrates . Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Fruitflies research Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Juice preservation | Sal. and exp, (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Cem.) 
Oil, process Do. 
Production investigations._..................| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Satsuma, investigations Do. 
Orchard: Fruit diseases | Do. 
Orders, marketing................................| Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg, 
Admin.). 
Organic fertilizer problems--................--- Plant, soil, and agr. ang. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Capen, farm, studies | Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Oriental: H 
Fruitfly .- ........-..----| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Fruit moth... EAT $e SP EEN Do. 
Orlando (Fla.): | 
Citrus investigations. ..-.....-. ..--------| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
ae Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. aad Pl. Quar.). 
(s 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and A Agr. Eng.). 


seases . | 

Insects affecting Do. 

Nursery stock investigations Do. 

Plant and mushroom insects. ................| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Tree diseases.................................} Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

| _and Agr. Eng.). 
Outlook reports, market | Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Overgrazing.. .---...| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Cates =. C.), tobacco insect laboratory _ | | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl, Quar,). 
x warbles: 
Animal-diseases aspect. .................-.--.} | Animal research (Bu. An. Ind. ys 


94651—52—pt. 2 
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Subject 


‘ 
Appropriation item 





PMA Commodity Offices: 
Chicago, I 


Kansas City, Mo 
Minnea 
New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

Portland, Oreg 

San Freneleon’ Calif 
Pacific Northwest forest and range experiment 

station, Portland, Oreg. 
Packers and Stocky be my Act, administration 
Paint, nonmetallic farm_. Seebywoxkved 
Papaya, miscellaneous studies on_- ee 
Paper: 
And fiber board from cellulose pulps and 
cereal straws. 

And pulp investigations...................-.- 
Paralysis, range (fowl) .--- 
Parasites: 

Animal, including poultry 

Cotton pink bollworm, 

propagation. 


introduction “and | 


European corn borer, importation and colo- 


nization. 
Foreign 


Forest insects, importation and colonization_. 
Japanese beetle, importation and colonization_| 
Sugarcane moth borer, importation and | 


colonization. 
Taxonomic investigations 
Paratuberculosis of animals (Johne’s disease): 
Eradication 
Research 
Park tree: 
Diseases-.....-- 


laboratory. 
Passenger motor vehicles: 
ield 

Office of the Secret: ary 
Pasture(s): 

And ranges, improvement 
Control 
Establishment 
Permanent, in erosion control 
Research Laboratory. 


Southern, improvement.____-__--- as 


Pathological collections (plant) 
Payments: 
Conditional, to sugar growers tea 
Conservation practice 


For: 
Agricultural conservation ____ 
Diversion: 
To byproducts 


To new uses____ 
Export encouragement. - sl 
ENE ES ee ee 


Pea(s): 
Aphid 
Chemistry of, preserved by freezing 
Diseases 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery. 


For canning, diseases_- 

Insect laboratory, Madison, Wis 
Insects 

Market inspection 

Root diseases 


Standards__ 
Weevil (stored peas) 





| See. 
| Sal. 


| Plant, soil, 


Ceameed: Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Soils, 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Animal research (Bu. of Animal Ind.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insects | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Pasadena (Calif.) fruit and vege table che mistry | 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


401 (General Provisions). 

and exp. (Off. Secy.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
| ) 


Do. 
Do. 
and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Pl, Ind., 


Do. 


Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin. 
Consv. -~. eeeeeai land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin. 


Do. 


Removal of surplus agr. commod, 
Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 


(Prod. and Mktg 


_.; Payments due counties, submarg. land program, Farm 


Tenant Act (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., 
-_ — Eng.). 


Soils, 
Soils, 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
» 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng research (Bu. PI. Id., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
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| 


Subject | Appropriation item 





Peach (es) | 
Breeding " | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Do. 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Estimates of production Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Freezing preservation Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect laboratory: 


i on ke where Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.’, 
Moorestown, N. J : | Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 


Quar.). 
Moth, oriental fruit, affecting Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Phony disease: | 
Eradication ee and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
uar.). 
Research | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Plum curculio, affecting | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Production ee c Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Tree borer | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Peanut(s): 


Chemistry and utilization.......--.--.----- 

Culture and improvement | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Estimates of production Crops and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Fertilizer-distributing machinery é | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insulation | Do. 

Market news service. -_....--..- Ray g | Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Marketing quotas..................--.- Agricultural production programs (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 

OR... asi hae -| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Price support program _...| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Processing - - --- -.-----| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Production and harvesting machinery_..__- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Stocks and standards Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Warehousing Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Pear(s): | 
| RNa | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 


Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


0. 
Canning uy Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.) 
Estimates of production... | Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Production problems_.__.......- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Regulation of exports under Export Apple Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund (Prod. 
and Pear Act. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Waste: 
Utilization__- ; . Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Peat-soil investigations...........................| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Pecan: 
Diseases. Do. 
Estimates of production Gelibivewdincaks STE. | Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fertilizer experiments... ....- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect investigations Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Nut case bearer Do. 
Production-.._-_--- . Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Shuckworm Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Soil and fertilizer studies (Shreveport, La., | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Chemistry and utilization Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Films, as coating le 
Pedigrees, imported animals, certification of Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Penalty mail. Penalty mail (Dept. Agr.). 
Pendleton (Oreg. 3 ‘dry- -land inv estigation at...._| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Pentatomids: 


On alfalfa seed Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 
On cotton... Do. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





ewe (Tll.), Northern Regional Research Lab- 


Somat weevil 
Peppergrass, perennial, control 


Perennial(s): 
Canker of apples__- eae 
Hardy, investigations 
Periodicals: 
Department 
Purchase of___ 
Perishable: 
Agricultural Commodities Act 


Farm products: 
Chemistry and utilization 
Estimates in cold storage 
Market inspection 

Products, transportation and storage 


Permit materials, under plant quarantine act - - 
Persian walnuts, cultural problems 


Persimmon (s): 


Pest control: 
Investigation of methods 
Mechanical methods 


Pharmaceuticals, antibiotics. . -- 
Pharmacology of food constituents 
Philadelphia (Pa.), Northeastern 

forest experiment station). 
Phloem necrosis 


(Allegheny 


Phoenix (Ariz H truck crop insect laboratory. - 
Phony peach disease: 

Eradication 

Investigations 
Phosphate for conserving uses 


Phosphate-production investigations 


Phylloxera-resistant grape stocks 
Physical investigation of soils- - 


Physiographic research in soil and water conser- | 


vation. 


Physiological, fruit and vegetable investigations. 


Physiology, dairy cattle 
Pigments: 
Cottonseed and peanuts 
Plant 


Pima, Egyptian cotton tests 
ine: 
Blister rust: 
Control: 
General 


On national forests._.............-.-- 
Leadership, all projects 


Research 


Rr eet Seb tei. esis caelons eid 
Genetical studies.............-.....-...--.--- 
Little-leaf disease 


Mountain, beetle_. 
Pulp and paper making, investigation in 
Sawflies 
Shoot moth 
Southern beetle 
Spittle bugs 
Western beetle 
White: 
Diseases 


Weevil 


| Sal. 


| Consyv. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Office of Information). 


Sal. and exp. (Library). 


| Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund 


and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soil 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., 8 
and Agr. Eng.). 

and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Jo. 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. emg. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
ond Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Soils, 


wo 9g plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and PI. 

uar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

and use of agr. land resources (Prod. 
Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 


and Mktg 

Soils, 
Do. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Sery.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Sos, 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., 
= Agr. Eng 
0. 


Soils, 


White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 


Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Control of forest pests (For. Serv.). 


| White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu 


Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and af: Eng.). 


Soils, 


Forest ead (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., So 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv: (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
tame inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
0. 


Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
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Pink bollworm: 
Cotton, cooperation with Mexico in eradi- | Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
cation. | Quar.). 
Eradication and cuarantine | Do. 
Eradication of wild cotton in Florida........-! Do. 


Parasites, introduction and propagation | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Quarantine | = and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PL 
uar.) 
Research Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plan service, farm buildings............_. _...} Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
—_ care and release__- Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant(s): 
Biologically active compounds: 
Investigations of such substances Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
normal and diseased plants. 
Investigation on pharmacology of such | Do. 
compounds. 
Biophysical investigations et Se Soe _., Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Bugs affecting cotton Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 
Certification to meet sanitary requirements ; Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
of foreign countries. 
Classification __ _. sik ons Pe Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Disease survey. -_-_- oe Do. 
Disinfection investigations. .................- Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Frosion-resisting Faden Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Geography investigations. _.._...........-- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and ae. Eng.) 
Hormones..----. Dc 
Biochemical investigation of effects on | Sal. aaa exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.) 
growing plants. | 
Pharmacological investigations........__- Do. 
Indicators in erosion investigation _.- | Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Introduction: 
Garden: 
Chico, Calif__- . ‘ Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Coconut Grove, Fla | Do. 
Glenn Dale, Md : Do. 
Savannah, Ga Do. 
Investigations i Do. 
Noxious, biological contro] of Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Physiological in vestigations -__. Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Piginents. _ | Do. 
Diochemical studies in relation to de- 
hydration of vegetables Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Poisonous: 
Pathological investigations _........| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Quarantine(s): 
Act: 


Enforcement es — quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 
do. 


Import and permit service - - 
Do. 
Do. 
Inspection service: 
Canadian-border ports Do. 
District of Columbia | Do. 
Hawaiian Islands : PS alae Do, 
Hoboken, N. J Do. 
Maritime ports Do. 
Mexican border | Do. 
Puerto Rico Do. 
Ky Saas es Do. 
Range, studies of Forest research (For. Serv.) 
tegional Laboratory for Research into the | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, PI, Ind., Soils, 
Relation of Soils to Plants, Animal, and | and Agr. Eng.). 
Human Nutrition. | 
Sprays ; — Lcabehn cate Do. 
Sterilization Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Planting: 
Forest tree, cooperation in is State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
On devastated lands ' Do. 
Range, investigations } Do. 
Research, forest 0. ‘ 
Soil conservation... .. _.------e-------| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Tree, on national forests. Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
Plasm a substitute, dextran. __. ‘ p Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plastie(s), wood and wood i vsincncone on Forest research (For. Serv.). 
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Plum(s): 
Curculio, affecting peaches Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!. Quar.). 
Estimates of production Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Production investigations. .................-- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
ee annie Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Poisoning, stock, by plants_...._-. Ditabideniemts Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Poisonous: 


Plant(s): 
Investigations... 





~-----.------------.----.| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
On national forests, eradication ‘ | Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Pathological : | Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Pole blight of pine, investigations of | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1l. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind_., Soils 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
Popeorm production... 2. .o.052. 5. ..5...2....-.. Do 
Poplar diseases ay ES Do. 
Population, farm, and rural-life studies.....______ | Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr, Econ.) 
Port inspection service plant quarantine act__..___| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Portland (Oreg.): 
Forest insect laboratory Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Headquarters, region 7 Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
PMA Commodity Office | Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Pacific Northwest forest and range experi- | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
ment station. 
Potash: 
og enn eee ae Bary aay use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg 
Admin.), 
....-.------| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Potato: | 
Re ee ee” Se cet ee Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Breeding for disease resistance __.- .....--| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Cooking quality of | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Chemistry and utilization... | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Diseases ___- eee .-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind. Soil 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Estimates of prtaniinn. Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fertilizers : ...| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., So 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
Flour from__- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Futures trading : | Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Golden nematode control Insect es plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and P! 
Quar.). 
Bs cri éaco anh seb su deco wetucme an | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Irish, investigations__-.........-- .-----| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., So 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Machinery : E : Do. 
Market inspection service Somes ..-| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
Market news service. _.__- ees Sbbct Do. 
Marketing of ....---------| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ 
Preservation by dehydration... ....-.----| Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Production peraiawacuerate PRES ERAS ..| Plant, soil, and om. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Psyllid : Insect inv. (Bu. ‘Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 
Soil and fertilizer studies - aa ES. | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Starch, technology of manufacture and appli- | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem). 
cation. | 
Dy, SOR. 5 oa ene nnncevesncsaca ..| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
aeert (N. Y.). fruit insect laboratory | Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and P). Quar.). 
oultry: 
And egg situation reports. ...............-...| Eeon. inv (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Chemistry and utilization ....--| Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Cookery - . - -- east oobi hale Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 
Diseases, inv estigations_- ee tee i Svs _...| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Estimates of production. =a pie icabticde ee Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Field station: | 
Beltsville, Md_.......................-..| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Brooksville, Fla Do. 
Glendale, Ariz Do. 
Housing.............-.-......-..-..--.-.....-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Improvement plan, national | Animal research (Bu, An. Ind.). 
Inspection, market --_--- Sine .....-.-| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Appropriation item 





Poultry—C ontinued 
Investigations ___-_-- 
Preservation by freezing. 
Products: 
Estimates of production 
Inspection service 
Investigations 
Market news service 
Marketing studies 
Standardization studies | 

Regional Laboratory for Improvement of | 

Viability in Poultry. 
Statistica] service 
Tuberculosis eradication 
Powder post beetles affecting forest products 


EN problems 
Electrification_ 


Engineering 
Rural electrification, loans for... 
Prairie States shelterbelt project 
Preliminary examinations and surveys-. 
Prescribed burning 
Preservation: 
By canning: 
Fruits 


Potatoes 
Vegetables 
By freezing: 





Vegetables 
Home methods of: 


Freezing 
Of wood____._- 
Presque Isle (Me. , truck crop insect t laboratory... 
Press service, information we 
Prices: 
Agricultural, and income research 
Cotton, forecasts or predictions prohioited . _. 
Estimates: 
Paid by farmers for articles purchased __ 
Received by farmers (or vahenceeies sold___- 
Futures 
Insurance, studies 
Stumpage, logs, and lumber 
Trends and market analyses 
Price Support Programs: 
Basic commodities: 
Corn 


Cotton, upland 


Tobacco... 


Designated nonbasic commodities: 
Honey. : EE ROE oe 
Milk and butterfat: 

ae Ce 

Cheese 

Milk, nonfat, SR AE HE ibd 
Mohair - 
Tung oil_ 
Wool 

Exchange commodities, strate gic and critical 

materials. 

Other nonbasic commodities: 

Barley _ .. -- 
Beans, dry edible. __ 
Cotton, American Egyptian... 





Animal research (Bu. An, Ind.). 


.| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.,), 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
| 0. 


Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Acr. Econ.). 


Anima] disease and control erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.’. 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.), 
Do. 


| Loans (Rural Elec. Admin.) 


State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 


| Flood Control. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sal. ny exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


0. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P!, Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Office of Information). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sec. 404 (General Provisions). 


gees livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
0 


Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Authority). 


Commod. 

Admin.) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Credit Cotporation (Prod. and Mktg. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Price support programs—Continued 
Other nonbasic commodities—Continued 
Cottonseed 


Flaxseed _ . 
Linseed oil. __ 
Naval stores: 
Rosin - 
Turpentine. 
$e 
Rye.._... 
Seeds: 
Hay and pasture 


Winter cover crop..___..._.-- 


Sorghums, grain__._. 
Soybeans 
Process, mechano-chemical__ 
Processing residues and wastes: 
Apoles, chemistry and utilization - 


Cellulose pulps for manufacture of paper ‘and | 


paper products. 

Cereal straws, chemistry, and utilization 

Cornecobs . 

Fruit, chemistry and utilization. 

Potatoes, chemistry and utilization 

Poultry, chemistry and utilization 

Rice bran oil 

Sugarcane, chemistry and utilization_ 

Vegetables, chemistry and utilization 
Produce 

Agency Act, administration 


Dealers, licensing 
Producers: 
Agricultural, grants to 


Production: 
And marketing in foreign countries, statistics 
Cost studies 
redit: 
Corporations _ _-_- 
Studies - 
Crop, estimates 
Expenditures, farm 
Livestock: 


General... .- 
Statistical summaries and analyses 
Statistics, foreign countries 
Productivity, soil, effect of: 
Erosion. ._- phoebe Makedooded 
Fertilization, rotation, ‘and other manage- 
ment practices on. 
Natural vegetation cover on_......---.... 
Products 
Forest investigations 
Wood: 


Conditioning 
Development. -_.... 
Properties 


Projects: 
Resettlement 
Rural rehabilitation 
Water: 
Conservation and utilization 
Facilities 
Properties, forest product, investigations in_ 
Prosser (Wash ): 
Fruit and vegetable processing laboratory -- 
Irrigation agriculture station. _- 


Protection: 
Forest investigations 
SEE 
Watershed investigations 
Wood products_...._....- 
Protein(s): 
Investigations, value in human nutrition__-.. 
Studies: 
Alfalfa, chemistry and utilization 
Cottonseed, chemistry and utilization_-_-.. 


| 
Commod. Credit Corporation (Prod.and Mktg. Adr 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act Fund (Prod 
| — Mktg. Admin.). 
0. 


| Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg 
Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Adm. Exp. (Prod. credit corporations). 
| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Ongane livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 


| Do. 

| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Soils Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., Soil 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


P -| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Farmers Home Admin. 
Do. 


Water consv. and util. projects (Soil Cons. Serv.). 
Water fac., arid and semiarid areas (Farmers Home 
| Admin.). 

| Forest research (For. Serv.). 





| 
..| Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soi 
| and Agr. Eng.), 
| 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Prot. and manage. nat’l for. (For. Serv.). 
| bes research (For. Serv.). 
do. 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ 


| Sal, and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
do. 
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Protein(s)\—C ontinued 
Studies—C ontinued 
Marketing _ ; 
Milk, utilization of_. 
Peanuts, chemistry and utilization. 


Poultry wastes, chemistry and utilization. | 


Soybeans: 
Adhesives from 
Expanded uses for_- 
Utilization from cheese e whey... 
Proteinases_.- 
Prunes: 
Culture 


Diseases: 


STEELE Se ee 


Investigations__-_- 


Estimates of production_.................. ae 


Pruning practices. - 


Publications: 
Distribution of 
Work of Deps artment. 
Puerto Rico: 
Appropriations for: 
Agricultural experiment stations? 
Bankhead-Jones Act. 
Experiment Station Act 
Experiment Station (Department 
Insular Station). 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946_. 
Cooperative agricultural extension work: 
Extension of: 
Bankhead-Jones Act, Title II, sections 
21 and 23. 
Capper-Ketcham Act-. 
Farm Housing, extension work in_--- 
Smith-Lever Act..-- 
Erosion surveys and control operations __ 
Plant quarantine inspection service - 
Rio Piedras tropical forest experiment station 
Pullman (Wash.): 
Conservation experiment station. 
Pullorum disease 
Pulp(s): 
Bavrasse 
Cellulose, 
products. 
Cereal straws 
Ne »wsprint containing straw pulp 
Paper investigations 
Pulping process 
Pumping for irrigation and ar: 1inage 
Pumpkin 


utilization for board and paper 


Purchase programs: 
Price support 
Supply and foreign purchase. __--- 
Purchases: For direct distribution 
Purnell Act, appropriations for State agricultural 
experiment stations 
Puyallup (Wash.), fruit and vegetable processing 
laboratory. 
Quarantine: 
Act, plant: 
Fnforcement 
Feed and attendants for animals in. .- 


Import and permit service 
Ticks affecting 

Animal s, import. -- 

Gypsy and brown-tail moths PP a * 


Tapanese beetle 
Mediterranean fruitfly - 
Melon fly ._ 


Mexican fruitfly_ 


Pink bollworm..-. 


94651—52—pt. 2—-—-48 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Sal. 


and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl). Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Fcon.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Office 


Do. 


of Information). 


Title I, secs. 3and 5, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E.8.). 
Puerto Rico (0. FE. 8.). 
Sal. and exp. (O. E. 8.). 


Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones Act (O. E. S.). 


Puerto Rico (Ext. Serv.). 


Do. 
Title V, Housing Act of 1949 (Ext Serv.). 
Perm, Specific Appn. (Ext. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Animal research (Bu, An. 


Sal. 


Serv.). 
Ind.). 
Chem.). 


and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Forest research ( Mg ° Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Commod, 
do. 
Removal of surplus agr. commodities (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Purnell Act (0. E. 8.) 


Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. .and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Feed and attendants for animals in quarantine (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

Feed and attendants for animals in quarantine (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 

Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Insect and plant disease control. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 
Quar.). 
Do. 
Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. 

D 


and Pl. Quar.). 


Oo. 
Insect and plant-disease control (Bu. 

Quar. 

a 


Ento. and PI. 
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Quarantine- -~Continued 
Plant(s) 
And plant products in transit 


iepenaien service, Puerto Rico 

Service: 
Control of permit material (plants) 
District of Columbia (plants) - " 
Export nursery stock, plant and plant | 


Stations, bay Nee and main- 
tenance. 

Thurberia (Ariz.) cotton weevil 

White pine blister rust 


Quotas: 
And allotments for marketing sugar- -- 
Marketing, and acreage allotments. ---.-- 


Quotas and allotments for marketing sugar 
Quotas, marketing, and acreage allotments. --.. -_- | 


Rabbits: 
Fur-resources inv ouncamae 
— investigations_. <M. 
i 


Equipment for forest fire prevention 
Market news service 
Service (information) 

Radioactive soil and fertilizer investigations. 


Raleigh (N. C.), muscadine grape and strawberry | 


investigations. 
Raleigh (N. C.), vegetable preservation investiga- 
tions laboratory. 


Ramie fiber investigations__...................-..-| 


Range: 

And pasture, Snapeveenans 
Conservation _ 

Control _ - 


Economic investigations__...............-.--. I 


Experiment stations, forest: 
California (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Intermountain (Ogden, Utah) 


Northern Rocky Mountain (Missoula, | 


Mont.). 
Pacific Northwest (Portland, Oreg.) _ _ --- 
Rocky Mountain (Fort —* Colo. eae | 
Southeastern (Asheville, N. C.) 
Southern (New Orleans, La.) Keay piealaldace 


Southwestern sicienerinae "Ariz. ANIA 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Surveys_. 
Improvements 


Investigations: 
Forage... 
Improvement 


Land "appraisal, national forests. .......- 

Land surveys, entry, national forests_- 

Livestock investigations, Miles 
Mont. 

Management, national forest__- 


Reseeding___- 


Sheep experiment stations, DuBois, 
Idaho. 
Stocking_- 
oe plans. 


Surve 


City, | 





| Insect and plant-disease contro] (Bu. Ento. and P! 


Quar 
; oo quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Insect and plant-disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 


Quar.). 

White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu 
Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Agricultural production programs (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 


| Admin. of Sugar Act (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Acreage allotments and mktg. quotas (Prod. 
Mktg. Admin.). 


and 


_ Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 


| Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Office of Information). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
“~ Agr, Eng.). 
0. 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., 
and Agr. Eng. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.).; Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy 
Serv.). 
Forest research (For. 


Soils, 


Serv.). 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests; coop, range impo. 
(For. Serv.). 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


&« ils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.) 


| (Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 
0. 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. : 
Forest eanearan; Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. 

Serv 


iat research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l for. (For. Serv.). 
Do 


Do. 
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Appropriation item 





Diseases 
Rates (freight) on farm products, adjustments of- . 
Raticide investigations 


Real estate, farm survey 

Recipes, development of 

Reciprocal trade agreements, coordination of De- 
partment of Agriculture participation. 

Reclamation projects, agricultural investigations__ 


Records and accounts, farm 
Recreation on national forests 
Red-clover investigation 


Red spider: 

Beans 
Reforestation: 

By planting on national forests 

In erosion contro] 

Of denuded national forest areas 

Research at forest experiment stations 
Refrigeration: 

Household = 

Mia teettn cack Jutbwsmadcciscciu 


Machinery and equipment 
Vegetable, methods - 
Regeneration, forest, studies in 
Regional marketing cee ok aca 
Regional research laboratories; 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 
(Wyndmoor, Pa.). 


Northern Regional Research Laboratory | 


(Peoria, Tli.). 


Rerional Animal Disease Laboratory (Au- | 


burn a.) 


Regional Laboratory for Improvement of 
Viability in Poultry (East Lansing, Mich.). | 
Regional Laboratory for Research into the | 
and | 
| 


Relation of Soils to Plant, Animal, 
Human Nutrition (Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Regional Pasture Research Laboratory (State | 


College. Pa.). 


Regional Salinity Laboratory (Riverside, | 


Calif.) 


Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory (Du- 


bois, Idaho). 


Regional Soybean Laboratory (Urbana, IIl.)_- 
| 
Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory (Ames, | 


lowa). 

Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory 
(Charleston, S. C.). 

Southern Regional 
(New Orleans, La.). 

Western Regional 
(Albany, Calif.). 

Regrassing investigations in dry-land areas... _-. 


Research Laboratory 


Regulatory, Acts (Marketing): 
Commodity Exchange Act 
Export apple and pear 


Federal Seed Act 
Inse cticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 


Packers and ‘Stockyards Act 
Produce agency 


Act... 


Standard Contajners Act, Perishable agri- 
cultural commodities. 
United States Grain Standards Act 
United States Warehouse Act 
Rehabilitation: 
Of eroded lands, investigations of 
Rural: 
Loans 








| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 


Research Laboratory | 


Sal. 
Perishable Agr]. Commodities Act Fund (Prod. and 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, me agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Econ. inv. (Bu, “Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
Sal. and exp. (Off For. Agr. Rel.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Aer. Eng.) 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl}. Quar.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’] for. (For. Serv.). 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 

Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Marketing service (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., § 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Soi 
and Aer. Eng.). is, 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 
and Agr. a 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.,). 


Do. 


» Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


and exp. (Commod. Fxeh. Authority). 


Mktg. Admin.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do 
Do. 


Do 
Perishable Agr’] Commodities Act Fund (Prod. and 


Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


| Marketing Services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Farmers’ Home Admin. 
Do. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Reimbursement for services, equipment, rentals, 
depreciation, etc. 

Relations with Latin America, coordination of 
Department’s activities in improving. 

Relief, direct distribution, purchases for 


Removal of surplus commodities 

Rentals, equipment reimbursement for depre- 
ciation, maintenance and repairs in connection 
with. 


Animal industry 


Chemistry, agricultural 

Control} of halogeton 

Dairy industry __. Sent 
Distribution of agricultural products. 
Ricasinie 

Engineering, agricultural__ 


Entomology. 

‘re : 

Foreign agriculture 

Forest economics 5 

Forest management 

Forest products 

Forest survey peer 

Home Economics__- 

Laboratories, regional research. - 

Marketing 

Nutrition, human z 

Packing and pack: aging 

Payments to States, 

Puerto Rico. 

Plant industry ; 

Range management and resee ding 

Soils. . “Ya 

Soil and water conservation 

Transportation 

Water protection and mar 1agement 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 

Payments to States, Alaska, Hawaii, 


‘Alaska, “Hawaii, 


and 


Puerto Rico for agricultural experiment | 


stations. 
Reseeding, range, studies in 


Reservoir: 
Construction 
Silting - -_- 

Resettlement projects 


Collection and management services in con- | 


nection with. 
Residues, agricultural: 
Blast cleaning agents__- 
Cellulose pulps for board ‘and paper penned 
Chemistry and utilization 
Fine papers from cereal straws ___- 
Fruit and vegetable processing, chemistry 
and utilization. 
Furfural, chemical uses 
Resin, formation of 
Resource: 
Development -_--.-- 
Protection and use 
Retting studies- 


Ribes, eradication in control of white-pine blister 
rust 
Rice: 
Breeding. 
Diseases ___ 


Estimates of production 
Futures trading _-_- 


| Sal, 


} Sal. 


| Strat. 


..| Econ. inv. 


“and 


_| Payments in lieu of taxes and for oper. 


and exp. (Off, of Admin., A. R. A.); 
capital fund (Agr. Res. Cen.). 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


working 


Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod, and Mktg 
Admin.). 

Do. 

and exp. (Off. of Admin. 

capital fund (Agr. Kes, Cen.), 


A. BR. A,); 


working 


and Crit, Agr. Mats. Research, 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 


a. and exp.; erad. foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. An. 
j nd.) 


Sal — exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Forest research (For, Serv.) 


wah Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 


Agricultural Marketing Act 
(Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
‘lant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 3 
Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agri. Relations.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Agricultural Marketing Act 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Hatch, Adams, Purnell, and Bankhead-Jones Acts 
and supplementary acts (O. E. 8.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 


_| Forest research (For. Serv.)- 
| Sal. 


and exp. (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Title I, secs. 9 and 11, Bankhead-Jones.Act (0. E 


| Forest research; prot. and manage., nat’l for. (For. 


Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
0. 
and maint. 
costs, water consv., and util. projects (Soil Consy. 
Serv.); and oper, and maint. of resettleme nt pro’ jects 
(Farmers Home Admin.). 
Yo. 


and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
‘Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


a Do. 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’l for. (For Serv.). 
Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu PI. Ind., 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Control of forest pests. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. 
Sal. 


Agr. Econ.). 
and exp. (Commod, Exch. Authority). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Rice—Continued 
Inspection, market 
Marketing: 
News service 
Price support program 
Processing and utilization 
Production 


| Marketing services 


Richmond (Va.), stored-tobacco insect laboratory _| 


Rights, water, investigation and establishment of 
Rio Piedras, P. R., Tropical Forestry unit 


River Basin Programs 
Riverside (Calif.): 


| Forest research; 


Insect vectors of peach diseases, laboratory -- | 
Irrigation agriculture (Rubidoux) station__-_-| 


Regional Salinity Laboratory 
Sugar-beet investigations 
Virus disease invest. of stone fruits 
Roaches -. 
Roadbank erosion control 
Roads: 
And trails, forest: 
Buildings for equipment and supplies. - 
Construction: 
Under Federal-aid funds. - 


Insect inv. 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 


Under Forest Service general funds __| 


Forest... 
Roadside trees on Federal-aid highw ays.. 


| Plant, 


Rocky Mountain forest and range experiment | 


station, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Rocky Mountain spotted-fever tick 
Rodenticides: 
Inspection and testing under Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act. 
Investigating methods of testing and efficacy 


Root: 
Rot: 
Cotton: 
OI isan wce wea cnannd x 


Soil fertility, 
ments. 
Diseases of vegetables 
Forest trees. -- 
Stocks, improvement of 
Worm: 
Cereal and sees eres. bean iaiacheunt 
Grape... 


and fertilizer experi- 


Roses: 
Culture 


J Kite Agee eeneuds ene 
Rosin: 

Inspection and grading 

Price support program -.__.- 

Standards... 

Statistics....... : ms 

Surface coatings, use of derivatives for 
Rotation, crop 


Rotenone production 
Rots and spots, fruit 
toundworms 
Rubber: 
Guayule and other rubber plants: 


Extracting and processing investigations__ 


Production, breeding and disease investi- 
_ gations. 
eVes 


Hemisphere. 
Synthetic, turpentine derivatives 
merization catalysts for. 
Run-on 
Eioct of erosion control on- 
Effect on land-use practices on 
From agricultural land 
Retardation 


as poly- 


} Insect inv. 


Registration of_...........-..-. Snap tiiadstc oie deepen 


4 Marketing services 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 


1, production research in the Western | 


s (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do. 
Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Prot. and manage. nat’] for. (For. Serv.). 

prot. and manage. nat’) for. 


Admin.). 


Soils, 


(For 
Serv.). 
Flood Control. 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


(Bu. Ento. and PI. sont 


Serv. 


Forest development roads and trails (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! for. (For. Serv.). 
Forest development roads and trails (For. 
soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Serv.). 
Soils, 


(Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI, Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
(Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
(Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

and Indus. Chem.). 

Pl. Ind.,'S 


Crop and livestock est. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. 
oils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Strat. and crit. agr. mats research. . 

Strat. and crit. agr. mats. research; Plant, soil, and 
agr. eng. research (Bu. PIL. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng.)* 

Mutual Security (Allotment to Dept. of Agr.). 

and Indus. Chem.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Flood control. 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Rural: 

Electrification: 
Act, administration of 
Investigations 


Loans for. 
Research on utilization of 


Life: 
Effect of erosion on 
Studies wo Ue ETS 
Rehabilitation: 
Loans 
Projects 


Services and assistance......--...--------| 


Telephones: 
Administration of... 
Loans for - 

Zoning: 

In erosion control 
Legislation_.- - - 


st: 
Black-stem cereal, control 
Cereal investigations ---___-. 


Mite, citrus 
Stem, investigations 


White-pine blister: 
Control 


On national forests 
Research 


e: 

s Estimates of production 
Futures trading 
Price support program 
Scab investigations.................--- datshieela 


Sacramento (Calif): 
Cereal and forest insect laboratory 


Cooperative seed-testing laboratory - -._------ 


Safflower seed___ P 
Saguara diseases __........-- EY EPI Et CEE. 


8t. Lucie (Fla.), citrus insect laboratory 
St. Paul (Minn.) 
Lake States forest experiment station 
Sugar beet investigations___........_. 


ELIE ISS BE oN - 
Salinity control 


Salt Lake City (Utah), sugar beet investigations - 
San Antonio (Tex.), 
region. 


San Bernardino National Forest (Riverside | 
County, Calif.), acquisition of forest lands | 


within. 
San Francisco (Calif.), PMA Commodity Office 
San Juan (P. R.), plant quarantine inspection 
service. 
Sand dunes, control of 
Sandusky (Ohio), grape insect laboratory - - . aes 
Sanitary facilities on national forests camp 
grounds. 
Sanservieria: 
Investigations 


Machinery for processing 
BE oe ge ep ERS ES | 
Satsuma orange investigations 
Savannah (Ga.): 
Plant introduction garden 
Ticks affecting man and animals 
Sawfly, larch 
Sawmill improvement 
Sawtooth grain beetle 
Scabies eradication 


headquarters southwestern | 


Sal. and exp. (Rural Elec. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, le al eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr g.). 

Loans (Rural | Fiec. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and. Agr. Eng.). 


Soils, 





| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Farmers Home Admin. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Rural Elec. Admin.). 
Loans (Rural Elec. Admin. 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


-" a plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and P| 
uar.). 

| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
| and Agr. Eng.). 

| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 

| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
| and Agr. Eng.). 


Soil 


| White pine blister a (Control of Forest Pests) (Bu. 
Ento. and PI. Quai 

| Contro) of forest Sane Fer. Serv.). 

| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg, Admin.) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., = 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


0. 
Bu. Ento. and Pl, Quar. 


Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
reecipt limitation (Forest Service). 


| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin 
| Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. 7. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 30 
= Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do, 
Do, 


Do. 
ak inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
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Appropriation item 





y 
School lunch program 


Nutritive value of meals 

Recipes 

School lunch management 
Scottsbluff (Nebr.): 

Irrigation agriculture station 


Truck crop insect laboratory 
Serewworm affecting livestock - -- 
Sea Island cotton investigations. 


Seasoning of wood 

Sebaic acid derivatives. __- 
Sedimentation investigations 
Seed: 


Adulterated, "investigations 

a = and clover, coloring under Federal 
See 

Bed, hin ER 


Borne diseases 
Certification 
Commercial! testing 
Estimates of production 
Flax investigation 


Forest-tree research 
Identification 
Importation, testing and regulation... -.._- 
Inspection service, market 
Laboratories 
Market news service : 
DE OrOGINS SEMAINE. ins inns cn cnss ce ke ro 
Price-support program _ 
Standards 4 
Purity and vitality investigations. - --- Shakin 
Testing: 
Congress, International 
Investigations 
Laboratory: 
Beltsville, Md 
Corvallis, Oreg 
Montgomery, Ala 
Sacramento, Cali 
Tree, for planting 
Vegetable, investigations 


Warehousing. -_--- * 
Wood, extraction equipment ._- ~ 
Seeding and planting 
Seeding pastures 


Selenium: 
Soil investigations 


Sequoia National Forest (Calif.), acquisition of 
forest lands within. 
Serum (s): 
Control of manufacture, importation, ship- 
ment and marketing. 
Marketing agreement 


Service and assistance, rural rehabilitation 


stead Act. 
Sewage use in irrigation 
Shade-tree diseases. - 


Sheep: 
And goats: 
_ Grazing on national forests 
Diseases, investigations 


Estimates of production 

Grazing on national forests 
INWOGRNIOIN oo cin n kala ckdund ccs = 
Range, investigations. _ 

Regional Sheep Breeding Laboratory...-.- ide 
Scabies, eradication 


| Prot. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Knangt inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


0. 
National School Lunch Program (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
eo exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
0. : 


Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and. Agr. Eng 


ee 
a: inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant” soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Strat. and Crit. Agri. Mats. Research. 


| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Act, Federal, administration ...............--| 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 
Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


- Agr. Eng.). 
do. 
adans service (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Marketing services vies and Mktg. Admin.). 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


and Agr. Eng.) 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


_..-| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Consv. and use of agr. lands resources (Prod. and Mktg, 
Admin.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 
receipt limitation (Forest Service). 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Mark. agreements, hog cholera virus and serum (Bu. 


An, Ind.). 


, | Farmers’ Home Admin, 
Settlements, agricultural, under Forest Home- | 


Prot, and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 


Animal research; erad. 


foot-and-mouth disease (Bu. 
An. Ind.). 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
e = Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.) 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


-| Animal] research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


| Anima] disease contro] and erad. (Bu, An, Ind.). 
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Appropriation item 





Sheet: 


Ww a. inve stigations of. 
Sheridan (Wyo.), dry-land agriculture station _- 


Shipping perishable products... 
Shortenings, soybean oil 
Shrub: 

Diseases 


Erosion-resisting _ _ _- 
Invasion control, Southwe st experiment sta- 
tion. 
Shuckworm, pecan 
Silt: 
Deposition, experimental] investigations of_- 
In irrigation reservoirs _ de i 
Laden streams, hydraulics of 
Silting of rivers, harbors, reservoirs, streams, and 
valleys. 
Silverfish or slicker_.__-- . 
Silvicultural investigations....................2. 
Sirups: 
And sugar investigations 
Cane, process and quality 
Warehousing Spdaohs ‘ : 
Sisal fiber investigations._.................-- 


Situation, agriculture, reports 

Skins and hides: 
Conservation by improved handling 
Processes and utilization. 

Slicker or silverfish 

Small fruit: 
Diseases __.--- 


Production 
Smith-Lever supplemental extension funds 
Smoke-jumper headquarters and facilities 
Missoula, Mont. 
Smut: | 
NE, NENG Sno cow enneetene 


our 
Investigations, cooperation 
Survey for irrigation 
Societies or associations, memberships 
Soft grit blasting 
Soil: 


And water conservation. cw 
Bacteriology investigations 


Chemical investigations. 
Classification and mapping 
Colloids: 
Chemical selations........................ 
Physical relations. .__- As 
Conservation districts, cooperation with. 
SIT PB oi eae dadweses Bgee RET 
Fumigants__-_-_-- 


Improvement studies_...................--.- 
IIS ee Bio rd, sgt Sy re ee ar } 
Investigations of, mass movement of- - 
Management in: 

Humid area 


Sune materials, ‘study 5 Ske Meh 

Physical investigations... _- * 

Regional Lanoratory for Research into the 
Relation of Soils to Plant, Animal, and Hu- | 
man Nutrition. 

Selenium investigations 

Stabilization 

Surveys 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pi. Ind., 


-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


And moisture conservation investigations._._| Sal 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


'‘Sal. ona exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do 


Sal. oa exp. (Bu, Agr, and Indus, Chem.), 
Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do, 


Do. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); flood control. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Sal. ona exp. (Bu, Agr, and Indus, Chem.), 
0. 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 


, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 


Soils, 
“= Agr. Eng.). 


Coop. agr. ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 


| Smoke-jumper facilities (For. Serv.). 
J 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl, Ind., Soil 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 


.| Reclamation fund (Allot. For Serv.). 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Sal. and exp. (Library). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

0. 

Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do 
al. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


.| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. 
and Agr. Eng.). 


1, Ind., Soils, 
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Soil Conservation Service regional offices: 
Region 1, Upper Darby, Pa 
Region 2, Spartanburg, S. C 
Region 3, Milwaukee, Wis 
Region 4, Fort W orth, Tex 
Region 5, Lincoln, } Nebr 
Region 6, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Region 7, Portland, Oreg 
Solicitor’s office 
Agricultural credit 
Commodity credit, production and adjust: | 
ment programs. 
Lands, forestry, research, and genera] legal | 
services, 
Marketing and regulatory laws 
Rural electrification and telephone programs- 
Sorghum (s): 
Breeding 


Diseases 
Farm storage 
rain: 
Futures trading -. 
Improvement 


Price support program 
Production 


Starch: 
Breeding and improvement 
ar: 
Neen ek men aoa 
Sweet, investigations 
South Carolina (Ciemson) experiment station, 
soil improvement. 
Southeastern ares and range experiment station, 
Asheville, N. 
Southern Galifornia forests, fire-control improve- 
ments. 
Southern forest and range experiment station, | 
New Orleans, La 
Southern Great Plains dry-land field station, 
Woodward, Okla. 
Southern hardwood investigations. 
Southern pine beetle 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, La. 
Southwestern forest and range experiment sta- | 
tion, Tuscon, Ariz. | 
Southw estern irrigated cotton mraneaceed studies_| 
Soy flour i ae 
Soybean(s): 
And flaxseed: 
Testing service 
Breeding 


Chemistry and utilization 
Diseases 


Estimates of production.. 
Farm storage 


Fertilizer distributing machinery 
Flavor and stability of eaiestal oi} 
Futures trading 
Gelsoy 
Inspection supervision 
Lecithin 
Meal, futures trading “ 
Meals, nutritional value ___. 
One. industrial raw materials from fat acids __ 
1 s) 

Edible spread 

Fundamental studies. 

Futures trading 

Linolenic acid 

Production 


Regional Soybean Laboratory 
Road oil additive _ _- 
Salad oil 


_| Sal. and exp. 
| Plant, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 


; Plant, soil, 


_.| Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


a 1 exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
a exp. (Off. Solicitor). 
do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu .P] Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do 
Do. 
(Commod. Exch. Authority). 


and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
Eng.). 


soil, 


Soils, 
and Agr. 


|} Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


| Prot. and manage. nat’. forests (For. Serv.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


, Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.,), 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
and er. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem. 


). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. b, Ind., 
and sth Eng.). 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Sal. sal exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch, Authority). 


_.| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin. a 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 


-| | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Authority). 
Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
! 


Do. 
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Soybean (s)—Continued 
eammions. 
0) 


Soypoly acids 
Standards, studies 
Price support prog 
Soupely acid(s), ae oil additive 
Spartanb (S. C.), headquarters, region 2 
Spectrographic analysis in plant growth and de- 
velopment, 
Speculation on commodity exchanges. -- -- FE a 
Spice plant, herb and, investigations 


Spider, red, affecting cotton 
8pillways, replacement, Greenleaf Lake, Okla___- 
Spinach, breeding investigations 


Spinning and manufacturing tests of cotton 
Splenetic (tick) fever of cattle, eradication 
Spliced and laminated wood 

Spots and rots, fruit 


Spray residues: 


Apple codling moth problems............-...- 


Development of new fungicides 


Grape insects 
Method of cleansing plant products 


Removal from fruit 

Spraying: 
Experimental and control, insecticidal -- 
Experiments, orchard fruit diseases 


Machinery for insecticides ioe 
Spread, edible, from soybean oil __- --- 
Spruce: 

ees, deterioration of Rilled trees 


St. Croix (V. I.) agricultural program. -_-__-_---- 
Stable fly: 


Basket Act, administration __ 
Container Act, administration 


Hamper Act, administration ..............- -| 


Standardization and grading: 
Pt | eee ae 
Beans and soy beans 

Cotton: 

Act, administration 
Sale of standards 
seed _. 


Egg 

Equipment 

Fruits and vegetables 
rain: 


Meat and meat products..........-.--- ci 
Molasses.------- 


Naval stores...-......-.-...--- dvinihigatieteadinmetl | 


Staples and ho cotton, estimates 
Wool grades, authority to sell 


g.). 
-| Virgin Siends “0. E, 


Sal. ~“ exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
0. 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mk 
Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and } 
~ and exp. (ea. Age, and Indus, Chem.). 
al. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
lant, soil, me Ser. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. E ng.) 
| Sal. and exp. (Commod, Exch. Authority). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Insect ay, (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

| Plant, soil, -_ agr. eng. research (Bu. 

and Agr. Eng.). 

| Insect inv. oe Ento. and P]. Quar.) 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. researc: (Bu. 
and. Agr. Eng.). 

poet inv. Be Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Bu. Ento, and Pl. Quar. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, 
os? Agr. Eng.). 


. Admin.) 
ktg. Admin.). 





Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Pl. Ind., 


Soils, 


_...| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 


| Insect inv, (Bu. Ento. and Pl. 
Plant, soil, = agr. eng. researc 
and. Agr. E 
8.). 
ingest inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
0. 
Do. 


uar.) 
(Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Meteaiies services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
yo. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
0, 
| Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| oe services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
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Starch: 


mylose 
Composition studies 
Hemostatic agent 
Production and utilization from corn, wheat, 
in meg, and mia potatoes 
State Col 


lege (Miss 
Corn insect ie 
State College (Pa.), Regional Pasture Research 
Laboratory 
States, cooperation with, in: 
Forest fire control 
Forest tree planting (Clarke-MeNary Act)_-- 
Forest management and processing (Coop. 
For. Management Act). 
Statesville (N. C.) cotton field station 


Statistical: 
Research 


Statistics: 
Agricultural 
Cotton (grade and staple estimates) 


Forest products 
Fruit and truck crop 
poenrrat 3 trading 
Aves 
Marketing and production 
Poultry 
Production, summaries and analyses. -._. 
Production and marketing in foreign coun- 


Stem borer, cotton 
Sterilization of plants and plant products 
Stinking smut of wheat... .........---..- atts ky 


Stock: 
Poisoning by plants_------ imipstb alba canes 


Weiter CI eos ences noes cs ccc cek 


Stockyards (Packers and) Act, administration _- 
Stom: ach worms 
Stonefruit investigations. _..........-- Se Ps 


Stoneville (Miss.): 
Cotton ginning: 
Extension work in 
Laboratory 


: Research 
Storage: 
Alfalfa 
And transportation: 
Fruits, physiological problems 


Perishable products, engineering - 
Vegetables, physiological problems. 
Clothing and textiles 
Cottonseed 
Facilities program 
Farm, structures__ 


Lumber, studies 
Obtaining adequate facilities ___- 
Vegetable diseases 


Wheat 


Stored grain: 
— laboratory, Manhattan, Kans 


Sal. gna exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ent. and P}. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
—— private forestry coop. (For. Serv ). 
0. 


Do. 


Soils, 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 


Do. 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Crop and livestock m. ie. Agr. Econ.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr m.). 

as, aa ssoenteak s thy Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Sal. and exp. (Off. For. Agr. Rel.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| —— livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 





— inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

| and’ Agr. Eng.). 

Animal research (Bu. An. 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
and semiarid areas. 


Ind.). 

Serv.); water facilities, arid 
. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Animal samarels (Bu. An. Ind.). 

| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

| and’ Agr. Eng.). 


| 
i 


} 

| Admin. and coor. of ext. work (Ext. Serv.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Soils, 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng 
Do. 


Soils, 


Do. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

0. 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.); Plant, 
soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., Soils, and 
Agr. Eng.). 





a. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 
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Stored-product insects: : 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl, Quar.). 
Grain and cereal Do. 


Household. sini Do. 
Insect laboratory, Richmond, Va Do. 
Truck crop-- Do. 
Strategic and critical materi: als, price “support: Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.,), 
program. : 
Straw: | 
Container and boxboard_.....................| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Paper and paperboard - --- Do. 
Pulping process, mechano- chemical Do. 
Strawberry: 
Breeding--- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Diseases. | Do. 
Estimates of production.._- __.......-...---| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.) 
Fertilizer-distributing m: ichinery. . Plant, soil, and agr, eng research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 
| and Agr, Eng.). 
Production } Do. 
Root rots Do. 
Stream: 
Bank erosion | Sal. and exp. (Soil Consyv., Serv.) 
See RNB oid he idcedicetendubees Do. 
Flow | Do. 
Effects of floods on | Floed control. 
Street tree diseases | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 





, Soils, 


Strip cropping: } 
Contour and field | Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod.’and Mktg. 


‘ Admin.). 
Investigation of Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 
Operations in alae 0. 
Structure of wood, investigations in | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Structures: 
Drainage and irrigation | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Stumpage prices Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Submarginal land, retirement of | Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Subtropical fruit: } 
Diseases___-_ - Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Engr.). 
Production _-_.-- Do. 
Subtropical plant insects, research | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Sugar(s): 
= sirup investigations. ............----.... Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
eet: } 


. ] 
Black root _- | Plant, soil, and-agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Breeding Do. 
Chemistry and utilization . Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Conditional payment to producers_......| Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Curly-top disease | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Diseases. -- Do. 
Estimates of production | Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fertilizer experiments... -_---.--- ES | Plant, soil, and eth eng. research (Bu. PI. } nd., Soils, 
} _ and Agr. Eng.) 
paseet laboratory, Twin Falls, Idaho_--_- as inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 
nsects ; . } ) 
Leaf spots. | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Leafhopper-. | Inseet inv. (Bu Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
Production and harvesting machinery-.__| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Root rot. _--- _ 
Seed investigations_- 
Use of sugarbeet tops : | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Chemistry and production De 
Conditional payments to producers ...| Sugar ‘Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Consumption estimate Do. 
Dextrose -__. Seppe Fe exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
From agricultural residues. _...-.------------ Do. 
From starch. - - } Do. 
Growers conditional pay ments to.__- ...| Sugar Act Program (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.). 
Marketing quotas } D 
Situation reports__- Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ. 
Sorghum investigations : Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
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Sugarcane 
3: wasse utilization 
Beetle 
Breeding 


Chemical and enzymic deterioration 
Composition 

Conditional payments to producers 
Diseases. ....-- 


Drainaze studies in Florida and Louisiana_ - | 


Fertilizer experiments 


Groundwater studies in Florida 
Insects 
Investigations.........--..-.-.-.-- 
Moth borer - - 

Processing and quality -- 
Production......-- 


Products investigations, Houma, La- 


as niet iniegouaginnittaenthedy 


Sirup(s): 
Market news service 
Processes. . 
Standardization and gre pean 
Sumac for tannins_-..----- 


Sumner (Wash.) bulb insect laboratory 
Supplies, Forest Service, distribution 
Supply and foreign purchase program 
Surface: 

Gully, control of 

Runoff, retardation of_. 

Watershed, improvement of__ 
Surplus commodities, removal of 


Surpluses, removal of 
Surveying and mapping national forest lands. -. 
Surveys: 
Control: 
Aerial 


Conservation - - -. .- iniitgsd codiwiaectsioce cicahee nina 


Detailed _ -._- 
Determining extent and distribution of | 
erosion. 


Reconnaissance conservation 
Economic aspects of erosion. 


Economic research 
Forest: 

Research 

Resources, protec tion and mang wement of 
Grazing lands, national forests. - -- 
Insect-pest. 


Of forest resources 
Plant-disease 


Range... 
Soil. ._. 


Timber: 


PERM RUIN Ss in an Sowheddinnn divin’ | 


Studies___..- 
Watershed 
Swamp fever of horses (equine infectious : anemia) - 


Swamp-land drainage _. 


Sweet-corn spcabeil ra 

Sweetpotato: 
Chemistry and utilization __- 
Culture and improvement. 


I ise AaSes 


Sal and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
| Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. 
Do. 
Sugar Act Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


and Indus, Chem.). 


-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv. 
| Insect inv. fae Ento. and Pl. ” 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Aer. Eng.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Sal, and exp. (Bu, Agr. and Indus, Chem,). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.), 
Sal. and exp. (For Serv.). 

| Common, Credit Corp, (Prod, and Mktg, Admin.), 


Soils, 


Flood control. 
Do. 
Do 
Removal of surplus agr. commod. (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.), 
| Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.) 


Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.); Sal. and 
| exp. (Soil Consv. Serv. 
Prot. and mange. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Do. 


Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. 
trol. 

Prot. and manage, nat’! forests (For. 

Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. 
exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Serv.); flood con- 


ponies 
.); Sal. and 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. 
Do. 
Insect. inv.; Insect 
Ento, and Pl. Quar.). 
Forest research (For, Serv.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
j Plant, soil, and agr, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Serv.). 


and plant disease control (Bu. 


Soils, 
Soils, 


Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For. Serv.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 

| Flood control. 

Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.) 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Do. 


Sal. and exp, (Bu. Agr. 

Plant, soil, ana agr 

and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Crop and livestock est. (Bu. 


and Indus. Chem.). 


. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


Agr. Econ.). 
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Sweetpotato—Continued 
Fertilizer experiments. 


Investigations, cultural 
Production and harvesting machinery._.__... 
sig enzyme in 


eevil, control 
Sweet-sorghum investigation 


Swine: 
Cholera control 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 





Diseases, investigations 


Grading studies 
Investigations. 
Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory 
Research station (hog cholera), ppm lowa.- 
Tuberculosis eradication 
Tallow, futures trading 
Tallulah (La.), cotton insect laboratory 
Tangerine production investigations 


Tannin-bearing plants: 
Domestie production 
Extraction processes - 
Investigations 


Tanning materials and process: 
Alum-retanning for the improvement of vege- | 
table leathers. | 
Canaigre as a source of tannin_____- 
Sumac as a source of machete tannin_- 
Tapeworms. 
Targhee National Forest (Idaho). 
Tarnished plant bug: 
On alfalfa seed 
On cotton__-- 
Taste panel evaluation of soybean oils 
Taxation, farm, studies 
Taxonomy of insects: 
Beetles 
Ectoparasites - 
jes 
Grasshoppers inh iptaitigs eke aelek Un wedeaen make 
Hymenoptera 


True bugs_- 
Telegraphic market news service 
Telephones, rural, loans for 
Tempe (Ariz.), cereal and forage insect laboratory | 
Temple (Tex.), soil conservation experiment | 
station. 
Tenancy, farm: 


Tenure improv ement- 
Termites (white ants) affecting forest products. a 


Teton National Forest (Idaho) 

Textiles and clothing investigations 

=o (See Animal fibers, Cotton, Fabrics, | 
a plants, Mohair, and Wool.) 


Ticks: 
Affecting domestic animals 
Affecting man 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 8» 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do 
Sal. ond exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.) 
Insect and plant disease contro] (Bu. Ento, and P}, 
Quar.). 
Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Animal] disease contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Animal research; erad. foot-and-mouth disease 
An. Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


(Bu 


—— research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


0. 
Do, 


| Animal disease contro] and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.) 
| Sal. and ex 
| Insect inv. 

| Plant, soil, and aa: eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


(Commod. Exch. Authority). 
Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


and Agr. Eng.). 


en. and crit. agr. mats. research. 


..| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.), 


Do. 
Do. 


| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
| Control of tree insect epidemics (For. Serv.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Sal. -~ exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. n.). 


| ee inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
JO. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Marketing services (Prod, and Mktg. Admin.) 
.| Loans (Rural Elec. 


Admin.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Farmers Home Admin. 


Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


| Farmers’ Home Admin. 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); consv. and use of ag 
land resources. 

Control of tree insect epidemics (For. Serv.). 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| ™Qusr 1 plant disease contro Bu. Ento. and P! 
was! inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


iii disease control and erad, (Bu. An. Ind.) 


ee inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
0. 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
Tifton (Ga.): Cooperative field crop and vege- 
table in vestigations. 
Tile drainage investigations - - 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P). Ind., 5 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soi] Consy, Serv.). 
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Timber: 
Appraisal, national forests.... Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
ee aga investigations ___- Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and. Agr. Eng.). 
Free use, national forests. | Prot. and manage, nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Harvesting investigations Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Heart rots Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Management plans, national forests | Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Mechanics and engineering investigations....| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Preservative treatment | Do. 
Resources } Do. 
Sales, national forests .............-..-------- | Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Stand improvement ; | 0. 
Investigations ; | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Strength tests Do. 
Survey(s): | 
In connection with timber sales Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Studies | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Utilization of national forest Prot. and manage nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 
Values, costs, and returns Forest research (For. Serv.) 
Tire: Studies, farm tractors and implements_...., Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl}. Quar.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Burley, investigations Do 
Chemistry and utilization | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Cigar binder investigations : : Plant, soil, —_ Ser. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.) 
Cigar wrapper investigations Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Crop insurance Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 
Curing, handling, and culture Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
a | “i Eng.). 
Dark air-cured investigations-_.-............-- 
Demonstration programs.-.___..__.- ‘ances Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
i ‘ Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Estimates of a | Crop and iivestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Export permits nae aceite aun dieu Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Fertilizer: 
Distributing machinery Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do, 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.) 
Flue-cured, investigations | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Grading as Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. a ). 
Green June beetle Insect. inv. (Bu. Eato. and Pl. Quar 
Growing, curing, and handling : Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research a Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Hornworm Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1]. Quar.). 
Insect laboratory: 
Clarksville, Tenn 
Oxford, N. C 


Market inspection service : | Me arketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 

Market news service | do. 

Marketing quotas.................-...- | Agricultural production programs (Prod. and Mktg. 
| _ Admin.). 

Maryland, production investigations. ___-_--- | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
|; and Agr. Eng.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 

} and Agr. Eng.). 

Physiological and biochemical i | Do. 

Price support program. _-..........---.-..---| Commod, Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Production and improv ement. Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 

Situation reports Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Standards | ran services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Statistics a and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); insect inv. 
| u. Ento. and Pl. Quar.); Marketing services (Prod. 

aaa Mktg. Admin.). 

Stocks ana standards | Marketing services (Prod. and peas. Admin.). 

Suck fly : | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar 

Training programs.........................-.' Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. “Admin.). 
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Tobacco—Continued 
Turkish, culture in the Carolinas 


Warehousing_- 


forest lands within. 
Toledo (Ohio): Pest and plant disease control 
machinery laboratory. 
Tomato: 
Breeding 
FR eT ee 
Estimates of production. .--- 
Fertilizer: 
Distributing machinery 


Fruit worm 
Hornworm 
Tools, farm 


Toxic constituents of foods, tung investigations 
Toxicology: 
And physiology of insects _- 
Effects on plants and soils of: 
Fungicides 


Herbicides 
Insecticides F 
Toxins, control of manufacture, importation, 
shipment, and marketing. 
Tractor investigations 


Trade Agreements 
Trails, forest, construction: 
Federal-aid road funds a 
Forest Service general funds_- 
Transfer of funds from other appropriations 
Transit-inspection service on plants and plant 
products. 
Transportation: 
Adjustment of freight rates Beis 
Farm products, economie study_- 
Interstate, of livestock, control 


Obtaining adequate facilities 
Transportation and storage: 
Citrus and other subtropical fruits - 


Fruits, physiological problems 
Perishable producis 


Vegetables, physiological problems 


Tree: 
Breeding 
Diseases 
Blister rust: 
Researeh 


On national forest 
Epidemic 


Forest 
Ornamental 
Park + 
Shade_. 
Street... 
Forest: 
Planting, cooneration in___- 
Nursery diseases 


Studies 
Planting 


National forests 
Seed__. 7 
Diseases 


Trichinosis in swine, investigations of - - 
Trichomoniasis, bovine 
Tristezia disease of citrus..............- 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind. 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


| Acquisition of lands from national forest receipts, 


receipt limitaticn (For. Serv.). 
3 Soil, 


and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Do. 


.| Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Aer. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do 
Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.), 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (For. Agr. Relations). 


Forest development, roads and trails (For. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. Serv.). 

Off. Secy.; Office of Solicitor; Office of Inf. 

Plant quar. (Bu. Ento. ana P}. Quar.). 


Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 

Erad. foot-and-mouth dise animal disease control 
and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.) 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Econ. inv. -Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Plant. soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Control of forest pests (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 5 
and Agr. Eng.), 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


State and private forestry coop. (For. Serv.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Forest researeh (For. Serv.). 
Consv. and use of agr. land resources (Prod. and Mktg. 
Admin.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 
Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., Soi 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
0 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.}, 


le 
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. 
Tropical: 
Forest experiment eo Rio Piedras, P. R_}| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Region, Rio Piedras, P. Forest yeeatnes; prot. and manage. nat’l forests (For. 
Serv. 
Do. 
Truck crops: | 
Culture and improvement .----| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
| _ and Agr. Eng.). 
Cutworms etnsting Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Diseases aes | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Estimates and statistics Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Fertilizer: 
Distributing machinery_.................| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
Experiments ae aR Do. 
Ground water studies, Florida .-| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Insects Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Irrigation, investigations on product ion of. | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Production, on muck soils___. ....| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu, Pl. Ind., Soils, 
, and Agr. Eng.). 
Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory-_.-_-| Do. 
Statistical service Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Wireworms affecting | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
True bugs, taxonomy Do. 
Tuberculosis: 
Fradication, livestock  Gaetnsing poultry)....| Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Research.......--- ..--..----| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Tucson (Ariz.)* 
Hemipterous insects laboratory Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Southwestern forest and range experiment | Forest research (For. Serv.). 
station. | 
Tucumeari (N. Mex.), dry-land agriculture sta- | Plant, soikh and agr. eng research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
tion. and Agr. Eng.). 
Tung nuts: 
Price-support program. _.-_.-- Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Tung oil: 
Price-support program - - " Do. 
Tung-oil tree: 
Culture, breeding, and disease_..__..._- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Introduction Do. 
Turf investigations_-.- Sf Sat at Do. 
Turkeys: 
Dressed, grading Mark. insp. farm prod. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Live, grading Do 
Cooking procedures for ..| Sal. oa exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
Turkish tobacco, culture in the Carolinas ..| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 


, 


Turnips: 
Aphid Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P}. Quar.). 
Production.........- kts _.....-.--.| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind 
and Agr. ’ Eng.). 


.» Soils, 
Turpentine: 
In southern pine region, study of methods___.| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Inspection and grading Marketing services (Pr od. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Pine’: . i. aii Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Price-support program. -.----- ms .| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin. 
Production and uses - - he Oe Sener Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Resin, use of derivatives for Do. 
Rubber, prarmetie, use of derivatives for Do. 
Standards___- eid eee vee Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Statisties_ Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Twenty-eight-hour law, enforcement... Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Twin Falls (Idaho): 
Soil insects laboratory Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sugar-beet insect laboratory Do. 
Sugar-beet investigations... ..-.- . Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI). Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
l'wine, expenditure of funds for purchase of- See. 405 (General Provisions). 
2.4-D, for weed control... Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng. 
Type maps _a----+-e«--------| Forest research (For. Serv 
Types of farming, studies. ..........-...--------- Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. E con.). 
Uinta National Forest (U tah), acquisition of , Acquisition of lands from National forest receipts, 
forest lands within. receipt limitation (Forest Service). 
Umatilla irrigation agriculture station, Hermis- | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
ton, Oreg. and Agr. Eng.). 
Underground water, effect of erosion control on Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


94651—52—pt. 2——-49 
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Upholstery-fiber investigations Enat. Feng a. ser. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng 
Upper Darby (Pa.). Headquarters, region 1 Sal. and exp. (Boil Consv. Serv.). 
Upstream engineering investigations Do. 
Urbana (Iil.): 
Corn earworm laboratory Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Field station, corn storage Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Regional Soybean Laboratory D 


0. 
Use capabilities Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Utilization: 


Seat residues ...-| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Alfalfi Do. 











| Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); sal. and exp. (Bu. Human 
Nutri. and Home Econ.); Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and 
Indus. Chem.). 
Cottonseed Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Chin d i candnnaceveaoncnun aabel Do. 
oN ene Do. 
Farm and food products Eoon. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Farm power and machinery _....-........--.-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Farm products ; | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.); sal.fand 
| exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Food, clothing and textiles inve stige ations Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ 
Forest, service _......-| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Fruits _..-| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.) 
Honey. ._- ad ; | Do. 
Land...-.- | Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); Sal. andexp. (SoilCons\ 
Serv.). 
Maple products . : Sal. and exp. (Bu Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Milk z | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.) 
Byproducts - j Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. C hem.). 
National forest timber ; Prot. and manage. nat’] forests (For, Serv.). 
Nutshells. _ -_ Sal. a exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.) 
; 5. me = do. 


Do. 
Do. 
} Do. 
Culls and surplus | Do. 
Poultry products ‘ | Do. 
SEE Awe enee ener god | Do. 
Rice bran. ; : Do. 
NR tote dann t Gone wanes EGR Sa ey BESS Le Do. 
Sugarcane ia ; : Saaie Do. 
Sweet potato ‘ , Do. 
| Do, 
Tung. aa Do. 
Vegetables RR ee RE CRRES Ut on Do. 
Wool grease _- Do. 
Water: } 
In irrigation... bey ARES RE _.| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.); Plant, soil, and szr. 
| eng. researeh (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, and Agr. Eng 
Wheat | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Wood : : a rors research (For. Serv.). 
0. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ. ; 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Varietal resistance: 
Of cereal and forage crops to insects...........| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.); Plant, soil, 
= agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, and Agr. 
ng.). 
Oh geen to insects, laboratory, Stoneville, | Do. 


of crop plants to diseases. __..___- Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Vegetable(s): 
Breeding. "7 
Canned crops, production | Do. 
Canned grading service Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.) 
Chemica] com position Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 


Chemistry and processing Sal: and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Cc hemistry and utilization studies_ Do. 


Coloring matter, chemical and physical. - 
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Vegetable(s)—Continued 
Cultivating and harvesting machinery 


Estimates of production 
Fertilizer-distributing machinery 


g 
Handling, transportation, and storage 
High-quality factors 


Insects 
— pest and plant disease control machin- 


Irrigation, investigations on production of____- 


Laboratories, New Orleans, La 
Leaf tneals from wastes for animal feeds_____ -- 
Market: 

Inspection 

News service. 

Pathology 


Marketing studies 

Oils: 
Color grading 4 
Flavor stability - SEY Fo Reena patanekia 
Shortenings 

Physiological one" biochemical studies 


Plant beds in the South 
Preparation and preservation studies 
Preservation: 

By brining_- 

By canning 

By dehy ation 

By freezing 
Processing investig: \tions_- 
Production and improv ement. 


Regional Vegetable Breeding Laboratory -- - 
Rutin from buckwheat... 
Seed-borne diseases 


ne ilu enwudecwnn ahi } 


Situation reports 
Spray residues, removal. 


Standardization and grading -- 
Storage: 
Diseases and physiology 


Structures and equipment_-.-.- 
Transportation and storage: 

Engineering problems_-............-.---- 

Physiological problems-.-.--__----..--.----- 
Utilization 


Laboratories: 
Albany, Calif. 
he oa Cc alif.. 
Raleigh, N 
Ww yndmoor, Pa 

Variety handbook 


Vitamin and mineral content 
Vitamins, By: animal protien factor 
Weevils 


Vegetation, methods in erosion control__._..._.--} 


Vehicles, passenger motor: 
Field Service___- 
Velvet-bean culture and. improv ement 


Vesicular exanthema_____ 

Vessels carrying export animals, inspection. . 
Vetch bruchid. . 

Vincennes (Ind. ), ‘apple insect laboratory .. 


Vinifera grape investigations_-.__..._....-- » akeded 


Virgin Islands agricultural program - - 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. 
re and Agr. Eng.). 
do. 


Do. 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Aer. Eng.). 


De. 


Indus, 


Soils, 





Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 


cnseat’ inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Ba. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
j and. Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 
| Sal. = exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
0. 


es “tps services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


Sal. om exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
do. 


Do. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and ae. Eng.). 


| Sal. ond exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
0. 

Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 

and Agr. Eng.). 
| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind. 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


, Soils, 


Do. 
} Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. 


Human Nutri. and Homie Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. 


Agr. and Indus, Chem.). 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


See. 401 (General Provisions). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


.., Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 


Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An, Ind.). 
Insect. inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Do. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Virgin Islands (O. E. 8.). 
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Subject | Appropriation item 





Virus(es): | 
Control of manufacture, importation, ship- | Animal disease control and erad, (Bu. An. Ind.). 
ment, and marketing. | 
Curly-top, vegetables _-_.-...-- ...-.----| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
} and Agr. Eng.). 
Diseases: | 
Animal. -_- ; ; ; .....} Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Cereal.... ae SES ..-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Florists’ crops : Ne we Adie Do. 
Fruit _- het awoll Do. 
Stone fruits__- 4 .........-.-.} Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Vegetables. _- B08 aie ‘ Do. 
Marketing agreement em, hog cholera virus and serum (Bu, 
An. Ind.). 
Virus-Serum-Toxin Act, enforcement....- Animal disease control and erad. (Bu. An, Indus.). 
Vitamin(s): | 
B® animal protein factor CREASES Sey oF Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Concentrates from vegetables . } Do. 
Content of fruit and vegets ible varieties and | Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
strains. and Agr. Eng.). 
Fermentation residues : ek. | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.), 
Fruits. a t Do. 
Investigations y al. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.), 
Preservation during processing 54 al. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Waco (Tex.), laboratory: 
Boll weevil . .....-| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Bollworm Do. 
Cotton flea hopper Do. 
Wage and wage rates, agriculture r. Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.); Sugar Act 
| Program (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). , 
Walla Walla (Wash.), soil insect laboratory | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and PI. Quar.). 
Walnut: } 
Culture and improvement : - Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils 
and Agr, Eng.). 
RR eet pe ae vee 28 ‘ Do. 
Warble, ox: | 
Animal-disease aspect _- e ke, Xt _.| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
Warehouse Act (administration) ieisan Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.), 
Warehouses, Forest Service - : : ; Sal. and exp. (For. Serv.). 
Warehousing: 
ee eda dad ........| Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Broomcorn oes ba aa D 
Canned foods 
Cherries, in brine 
Cold-packed fruit 
Cotton 
Cottonseed 
Dried fruits 
Grain 
Nuts 
Peanuts... 
Seed 
Sirup._- = 
Tobacco____-- 
Wool . stoned are " 
Wasatch National Forest (Utah), acquisition of | Acquisition of lands from National forest receipts, 
forest lands within. receipt limitation (Forest Service). 
Wastes: 
Barks, for tanning materials___.__.- Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Farm, utilization oe cheeeaeeeeal Oe Do. 
Paper and fiberboard from - eae S Do. 
Products, utilization _ cuctabac al coidiaweteesau'ecaene Do. 
ae aes See ....-..| Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Water: 
Conservation__....----- vi Eo Forest research (For. Serv.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
Serv.); Water Facilities Act. 
And utilization projects _.....-- __...| Water consv. and util. projects (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Angostura, 8. Dak e .| Do. 
Buffalo Rapids I, Mont ; Do. 
Buffalo Rapids II, Mont Pi Do. 
Buford-Trenton, N. Dak__. oa Do. 
Eden Valley, Wyo : Do. 
Damage and utilization of flood. - _.....| Flood control. 
Disposal and use systems- .. - Sal, and exp. (Soil Consv. Sery.). 
Facilities veeaiiatiieinges _.....-----.---...| Water fac., arid and semiarid areas (Farmers’ Home 
Adm.). 





Irrigation: 
Conservation_....._.._- ; Sal. and exp. (Soil Consy. Serv.). 
Duty of Dated eninin ___...| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Se rv.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Water—Continved 
Irrigation—Continued 
Flow_. 
Measurement 
Quality of 


Storage underground __..-..--..-..---.-.. 
Utilization 


Resources, protection, 
management. 
Utilization _- 
Utilization projects. Ste5 
Water regulation investigations ‘in the Ever-. 
glades of Florida, Homestead, Fla. 
Water-flow retardation _- 
Watermelons: 
Culture 


development, 


ESE BES CRE Oe Coe LE 7 oe | 


Watershed protection studies. 
Watershed(s): 


and | 


Plant, 


Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
0. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.) 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. rese: weed (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.); Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Prot. and manage. nat’! forests (For. Serv.). 


Serv.). 


Soils, 


Econ. inv. (Bur. Agr. Econ.). 
| Water consv, and util. projects (Soil Consv. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Serv.). 


Flood Control. 


soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Soils, 


Approved for flood control works of improve- 


ment: 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y...------ 
Potomac (Pa., Va., Md., W. V Bed 
Coosa (Ga., Tenn. j 
Little Tallahatchie (Miss.)_----.-- 
Yazoo (Miss.) 
Little Sioux (Iowa, Mani.) cis. eaae 
Middle Colorado (Tex.).........-...-.--- 
Trinity (Tex.) 
Washita (Okla., Tex.) _-. 
Og So _ |: ERR ae seranreras 


Santa Ynez (Calif.)._......-.-.--------- : 


Experimental 

Surveys for flood control. 
Water-spreading dams, dikes, ‘and structures_- 
Waterways, sodded 


Wax studies, production, composition, ete.......-| 


Webworm, tobacco 
Weeds: 


Control invest Ns cnconubatuamnmen cake 


Weevil: 
Clover leaf 
Corn (stored grain) 
European 
Pea (stored we. 
Peem...2.:. 
Peooer.......- 
Rice (stored grain) _- eR eed See me 
Sweetpotato 


Thurberia (Ariz.) cotton: 
uarantine- - - ; 
SFE SS 

Vegetable 

White pine_._- 

Wenatchee (Wesh.): 

Fruit-production investigations 


Perennial apple canker_- 
Transportation and storage investigations. - -- 


Weslaco (Tex.), citrus processing laboratory __----| 


West Indies (P. R.), tropical forest experiment 
station. 

Western Montana Research Center, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Western 

—— 


ine beetle. _- 
egional Research Laboratory, Albany, 


W hen yellow tomato blight 


Wheat: 
Baking characteristics of wheat varieti 
Baking studies 
Black-stem rust: 
Control 


Flood control. 


Yo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Fi od control 
Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. 
0 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. 
Insect inv. (Bu. 


Serv.). 


Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento, and Pl, 
Quar.). 


Do. 

_| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| do. 
Do. 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 

| Do. 

} Do. 

Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 

Forest research (For. Serv.). 


Do. 


Soils, 


Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 


Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 


Do. 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
} 
Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento, and PI. 
Quar.). 3 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl]. Ind., 
and agr. eng. research.). 
Do. 


Soils, 
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Appropriation item 





Wheat—Continued 
Chemistry and utilization - 
Cold-resistant winter 


Enzyme studies 
Estimates of production 
t 


Futures trading-__- 
Hard red winter, investigations of. 


Insects 
International agreements 
Milling characteristics of wheat varieties 


Price support program ---_-..--. . 
Quality, baking technique 


I I. isi iipcctccbasscecccccacee 
BE Hb aia Sects ye Sek kasi cn ctinscese 


Stinking smut_____- 
Supervision of inspection. 
Warehousing 
Winter killing 
Wheeler-Case projects 
White ants (termites), affecting forest products_.. 


White fringed beetle: 
Control 


a Scoccccaodecbacsssouaphheekbaas 


White grubs 

White pine: 
Blister rust: 
Control: 


On national forests... ....-- ibewamsitl | 


Operations, general 
Leadership, all projects... 
PER scdosdcdvechstacen . 


Forest management 
Tree diseases 


Whittier (Calif.) citrus insect laboratory 
Wild garlic, contro} 


Wildlife: 
Effect on range forage 
—_—ae 


wild. poy imprevement and utilization... _- 


Willard (N. C.), dairy xpehuet station 
Wind erosion control 
Windbreaks, farm 
Northern Great Plains (Mandan, N. Dak.)_. 
Southern Great Plains (Woodward, Okla.) __. 
Winter cover crops in South 
Winter cover crop seeds, price support program - 
Winter Haven (Fia.), citrus processing laboratory .| 
Wireworms affecting truck crops 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and. Agr. Eng.). 
| Fed. Crop Ins. Corp. 
Plant, soil, —eo eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P!. Ind., 
and’ Agr. Eng.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Crop and livestock est. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 


Soils, 


Soils 


Soils, 


Soils 


> 


Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng 
Insect inv. (Bu, Ento. and Pl]. Quar.). 
Commod 


and Indus. Chem. 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 
Do. 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P!. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
= Lg Eng.). 





Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Water consv. and utl. projects (Soil Cons. Serv.). 
eee inv. (Bu. Ento. and PI. Quar.). 
do. 


Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Plant, soil, and agr. am research (Bu. Pl}. Ind., Soils, 


..| Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Soils, 


Insect and plant disease control (Bu. Ento. and PI. 


Quar.). 
sats « inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
do. 


Control of forest pests (For. Serv.). 
| White pine blister rust (Control of Forest Pests) 
Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 

Do. 


} Do. 
| Plant, soil, = agr, eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., 
and Agr. En 
Forest ea. (For. Serv.). 


(Bn 


Soils, 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. reserach (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
ue 3 inv. (Bu. Ento. and P1. Quar.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng 


| Forest research (For. Serv.). 


__| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


Do. 
Prot. and manage. nat’l. for. (For. Serv.). 
D 


0. 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


| and Agr. Eng.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
‘Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 


| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
Do. 


Do. 
Commod. Credit Corp. (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
| Insect inv. (Bu. Ento, and PI. Quar.). 
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Subject 


Appropriation item 





Construction... 
c ontainers 


Extractives 
Finishing 


Ee eecabtiity 

Kiln drying 

Laminated construction 
Lignin investigations 
Lot, farm, research 
Moisture content._- 
Painting - - 


Products: 
Conditioning 
Development 


SEES ae 


Protection 


p 
Sapstain-control studies.................- 


Seasoning 
Spliced 


ne conedbaiaad 


Structure 
Tropical: 


Utilization 
Wreees Utiliantion 


Management 
Planting 
Windbreaks 
Woodward (Okla.): 
Dairy experiment station 
Dry-land agricultural station 


Wool: 

Chemistry and utilization of.......... 

Fabrics: 
Selection, use and care 
Serviceability of 

Fibe 

Grades, authority to sell 

Grease, chemistry and utilization of 

Market news service 

Marketing studies 

Price support program 

Scouring 


Forest research (For. Serv.). 
Do. ’ 
oe 
Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils, 


and Agr. Eng.). 
nuns renusele (For. Serv.). 





Do. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. Pl. Ind., Soils 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Porat research (For. Serv.). 


| 0. 
| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
| and Agr. Eng.). 
se research (For. Serv.). 
| Jo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


| Do. 
_..-| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 


| and Agr. Eng.). 
orgs research (For. Sery.). 
| 0. 


read, Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
| Sal. and exp. (Soil Consv. Serv.). 
Do. 


Do. 


| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Dairy Ind.). 
| Plant, soil, a agr. eng. research (Bu. P1. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr, Eng.). 


Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Human Nutri. and Home Econ.) 
Do 


Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 

Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chein.). 
Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 





| Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
' Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
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Wool—Continued | 
Standardization studies. ....................- Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
a lk i ee | Do. 
‘Tops, futures trading___. “ ........-| Sal. and exp. (Commod. Exch. Authority). 
ELE EE OTE EOE. Marketing services (Prod. and Mktg. Admin.). 
Wooster (Ohio), oriental fruit moth parasite lab- | Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and Pl. Quar.). 
oratory. 
MEU SNNEAEE PONG oo ores cweccenensa monk ..| Working capital fund (Off. Secy.); Working capita! 
fund (Agr. Rés. Center). 





Worms: } 
Parasitic, affecting animals...................| Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
a eemtmnent Gir MINION... . ...~cns onus conn Do. 
Wyndmoor (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.): 
Eastern Regional Research Laboratory Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Ind. Chem.). 
X-disease of cattle (hyperkeratosis) --_- t Animal research (Bu. An. Ind.). 
X-ray studies in relation to effect on plants.......| Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. P}, Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Yakima (Wash.), apple insect laboratory-_.-___- Insect inv. (Bu. Ento. and P]. Quar.). 
Yearbook of Agriculture___- ‘ ss . Sal. and exp. (Office of Information). 
Yeasts, development of industrially important | Sal. and exp. (Bu. Agr. and Indus. Chem.). 
Strains. 
Yeast feed produced from fruit wastes...........- Do. 
Yellow tomato blight, western Plant, soil, and agr. eng. research (Bu. PI. Ind., Soils, 
and Agr. Eng.). 
Yucca, investigations of | Do. 
Yuma (Ariz.), irrigation agricultural station__- Do. 
Zoning, rural, legislation. _. , .....-| Econ. inv. (Bu. Agr. Econ.). 
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